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sider   Hosiery   that  is 
Dependable- 

Style,    Service   and    Value 

are    desirable     qualities    which 
are  certain  to  be  found  in 
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For  your  Autumn  and  Winter 
wardrobe  these  Three  New 
"ONYX"  Numbers  with  the 
"POINTEX"  Heel  are  highly 
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enjoyment  of  the  finest  quality  in  any  desired  quantity — 
the  injurious  effect  of  the  nerve-racking,  stomach  disturbing 
caffeine  is  absolutely  eliminated.  If  you  like  good  coffee  and 
it  does  not  agree  with  you,  drink  Kaffee  HAG  and  you  will 
appreciate  what  modern  science  has  done  to  make  coffee 
drinking  an  unalloyed  pleasure. 

KAFFEE  HAG  is  not  an  experiment,  millions  of  pounds  are  consumed 
annually  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

PERFECT  COFFEE-95%  OF  THE  CAFFEINE  REMOVED 

25  cents   the   package     IN  THE  BEAN  ONLY— All  Dealers -If  your  dealer  can 
not   supply   Kaffee   HAG,   send   25  cents   and   a  package  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

Kaffee  Hag  Corporation          225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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The  ANGELUS  and  the  DANCE 


LYDIA 
LOPOKOVA 


The  dramatic  artist  and  world'renowned 
interpreter  of  Classic  Dances,  now  appear- 
ing at  the  Playhouse,  New  York,  in  the 
comedy  drama,  "Just  Herself,"  says: 

"The  ANGELUS  is  the  most  artistic 
and  delightful  Player  I  have  ever  used 
or  heard." 

With  the  Angelas  you  can  have 
the  joy  of  Music  and  the  Dance 
in  your  own  home. 


The  ANGELUS  is  the  ideal  musical  instrument  for  the 
home,  because  it  makes  every  kind  of  music  available,  and 
every  member  of  the  family  can  play  it. 

Music  for  all  the  modern  or  classic  dances — tangos, 
maxixe,  hesitation,  etc.;  all  the  compelling  and  tuneful 
melodies  you  can  have  at  any  time,  as  well  as  classics,  semi' 
classics,  songs  and  hymns.  The  wonderful  Phrasing  Lever 
(patented),  the  Melodant  and  Melody  Buttons,  enable  any- 
one  to  play  any  and  all  forms  of  music  with  the  most  de- 
lightful expression  effects. 


Knabe-Angelus — Grands  and  Uprights.  Chickering-Angelus — Grands  and  Uprights. 

Emerson- Angelus — Grands  and  Uprights.  Lindeman  &  Sons-Angelus — Uprights. 

Angelus  Piano — An  upright  made  expressly  for  the  Angelus.          In  Canada  —The  Gourlay-Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano. 

Any  of  these  instruments  can  be  played  by  hand  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  WILCOX  €r  WHITE  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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THE  COVER:— Portrait  in  Colors  of  Miss  Mary  Pickford 

The  colored  portraits  that  appear  on  the  cover  of  THE  THEVTRE  MAGAZINE  each  month  are  those  of  artists  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  stage.  To  be  put  on  the  cover  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  regarded  in  the  profession  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  Players  look  on  it  as  a  theatrical  hall  of  fame.  Money  cannot  buy  the  privilege.  It  is  one  accorded  only 
to  talent.  If  only  from  this  standpoint,  therefore,  our  covers  are  of  particular  value  to  the  public.  If  our  readers  knew  that 
the  artist  had  paid  for  the  cover,  as  for  so  much  advertising  space,  the  picture  would  have  no  value  in  their  eyes.  But,  knowing 
that  the  distinction  is  awarded  only  to  real  merit,  the  portraits  are  eagerly  sought  and  collected  as  souvenirs.  Mary  Pickford 
was  born  in  Toronto  on  April  8,  1893,  and  at  the  age  of  five  went  on  the  stage  in  children's  roles.  She  became  a  member  of 
a  stock  company  in  Toronto  and  later  went  on  the  road  with  Chauncey  Olcott's  productions  and  then  with  David  Belasco's 
production,  "The  Warrens  of  Virginia."  After  this  she  became  a  motion  picture  star,  appearing  for  the  Biograph  and  Univer- 
sal companies,  whence  she  went  into  the  title  role  of  Belasco's  success,  "A  Good  Little  Devil."  She  then  joined  the  Famous  Players 
Film  Company  after  being  a  Belasco  star  at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  the  film  world  she  has  won  praise  for  her  portrayals  in 
''Caprice";  "In  a  Bishop's  Carriage";  "Heart's  Adrift";  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Country";  "The  Eagle's  Mate";  "Behind  the 
Scenes";  "Such  a  Little  Queen,"  and  her  present  release  "Cinderella."  Miss  Pickford  is  undoubtedly  the  most  popular  motion 
picture  actress  of  the  world  to-day.  Her  grace,  good  looks,  perfect  naturalness  and  winsome  smile  have  made  her  the  idol  of 
the  picture  world  public. 
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Winter 

With  a  Bulldog  Grip — Tough  and  Double-Thick 


The  All-Weather 
tread  is  an  exclusive 
Goodyear  feature.  In  a 
dozen  ways  it  is  the  most 
efficient  anti-skid  that's 
known. 

It  is  double-thick,  and 
made  of  rubber  toughened 
by  a  secret  Goodyear  proc- 
ess. This  means  maxi- 
mum resistance  both  to 
wear  and  puncture. 

The  grips  are  deep  and 
sharp.  They  last  for 
thousands  of  miles.  Their 
grasp  on  wet  or  icy  roads 
is  resistless. 

They  spread  out,  so 
strains  are  not  centered 
as  in  old-time  anti-skids. 
They  are  flat  and  regular, 
so  they  don't  cause  vibra- 
tion. On  all  roads  at  all 
seasons  they  run  as 
smoothly  as  plain  treads. 

You'll   find   anti-skids 


priced  one-third  higher, 
but  nothing  compares  in 
modernness  and  merit 
with  this  Goodyear  Ail- 
Weather  tread. 

Tire  Royalty 

Goodyear  Fortified  tires 
with  the  All -Weather 
tread  represented  tire  roy- 
alty. They  combat  rim- 
cutting.  An  exclusive 
feature  holds  them  firmly 
to  the  rim.  They  get  the 
"On  Air"  cure  to  save  a 
major  cause  of  blow-outs. 
They  contain  a  patent  feat- 
ure to  combat  loose  treads. 

We  spend  $100,000 
yearly  on  research  and  ex- 
periment to  keep  it  the  best 
tire  built.  And  its  sale — 
exceeding  any  other  — 
shows  that  men  regard  it  so. 

Get  it,  for  your  own 
sake.  Any  dealer  will 
supply  you. 


AKRON.OMIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All -Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  0. 
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SHIRTS 


"FAIRFAX"  Very  smart  effects  in  black  or  white  embroidered 

bosoms,  French  cuffs  ........  $3.00  to  $3.50 

"MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY"  with  very  fine  tucked  bosoms, 

with  black  or  white  buttons,  French  cuffs  ....  $2.00 

"MOHICAN"  A  smart  tucked  bosom  shirt,  with  link  cuffs, 

at  a  very  low  price  .............  $1.50 
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LOU-TELLEGEN  IN   "SECRET  STRINGS,"   NOW  AT  THE   LONGACRE  THEATR] 


FLETCHER  mL^  LZ 


All  the  U'orld  s  a  stage. 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players." 
— SHAKESPEARE, 


COMEDY.     "Ar  THE  BARN."     Play  in  three  acts  by  Anthony  Whar- 
ton.     Produced  on  November  3Oth  with  this  cast: 

Lord  Clonbarry W.   Graham  Browne       Knowles Herbert  Ross 

Kenneth  Maxwell A.   E.  Anson       Miss  Hawes Kate  Serjeantson 

Tames  B    Crane Franklin  Dyall       Linda  Moore Lilian  Cavanagh 

"       "       Grace  Trevelyan Nellie  Moore 

Molly  Blair Marie  Tempest 


PLAYHOUSE.     "POLYGAMY."     Play   in   four  acts  by  Harvey  O'Hig- 
gins  and  Harriet  Ford.     Produced  on  December  ist  with  this  cast: 


William     Lewis Guy     Newall 

Duncan  Stewart Kenyon  Musgreave 


Amiable  would  seem  to  be  an  adjective  particularly  fined  to  a 
certain  type  of  plays.  It  implies  that  they  are  not  grossly  inade- 
quate but  simply  only  something  more  than  tolerable.  Such 
pieces  are  usually  comedies  wherein  delicacy  and  gentleness  of 
treatment  are  supposed  to  make  up  for  want  of  vitality  of  motive. 
One  of  these  is  "At  the  Barn,"  which  Marie  Tempest  presented 
as  her  second  offering  at  the  Comedy  Theatre.  Its  author, 
Anthony  P.  Wharton,  described  it  as  "an  idyll  in  three  acts," 
while  the  program  announced  it  as  a  great  "London  success." 
"At  the  Barn"  is  a  very  light-waisted  affair,  but  it  possessed,  at 
least,  one  virtue  and  that  is  that  the  end  was  very  superior  to 
its  beginning.  An  author,  an  aitist  and  a  journalist  live  together 
in  the  country.  No  feminine  influence  is  found  about  the  place. 
Woman  is  taboo.  Into  this  Eveless  Eden  enters  Molly  Blair,  a 
London  actress,  who,  of  course,  finds  stage  life  more  real  than 
romantic.  Owing  much  to  a  certain  Lord  Clonbarry,  she  had 
agreed  to  become  his  mistress  if  she  obtained  her  dramatic 
pinnacle  through  his  influence.  The  time  for  her  sacrifice 
is  at  hand ;  but  she  shies  at  it ;  runs  away  from  him  and  his 
broken  down  motor  and  announces  to  the  astonished  trium- 
virate that  she  has  come  to  stay  for  a  fortnight.  Of  course, 
the  three  misogynists  not  only  find  her  invaluable,  but  jointly 
fall  in  love  with  her.  Mild  misunderstandings  follow ;  but 
in  the  end  Clonbarry  is  disposed  of  and  Molly  snares  the 
prime  woman  hater,  Maxwell,  the  author.  The  dialogue 
contains  some  bright  lines  and  is  really  appropriate  in  its 
application  to  character,  while  the  third  act  reveals 
technical  skill  and  a  nice  working  up  to  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

Molly  Blair  is  perfectly  suited  to  Miss  Tempest's 
vein  of  high-polished  comedy.  To  it  she  brings  a 
world  of  appropriate  detail,  illuminate 
flashes  of  revelatory  feminism,  and  that 
arch  and  mischievous  charm  and  good 
nature  so  associated  with  her  work.  That 
she  makes  so  much  of  this  tenuous  role 
is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  surety  and 
breadth  of  her  art.  A.  E.  Anson  is  ex- 
cellent as  the  contained  novelist  who 
finally  falls  a  victim  to  her  lure,  and  his 
two  associates  are  portrayed  with  life- 
like fidelity  by  Franklin  Dyall  and  Guy 
Newall.  W.  Graham  Browne  is  quite 
in  the  picture  as  the  naughty  Clonbarry 
who  is  not  so  very  bad  after  all,  and 
there  is  a  capitally  trained  man  servant 
in  the  person  of  Herbert  Ross.  Kate 
Serjeantson,  as  the  keeper  of  the  village 
morals,  serves  a  mildly  comic  purpose. 
There  are  three  other  characters  in  the 
comedy.  Why?  Probably  the  author 
knows. 


Daniel  Whitman Ramsey  Wallace 

Zina    Chrystal   Herne 

Brigham  Kemble William  B.  Mack 

Annis  Grey Katherine  Emmet 

Moroni  Tanner Stephen  Wright 

Nephi    Kemble Thomas    Irwin 

Esther Lizzie  Hudson  Collier 

Rhoda Pauline  Curley 

Lorenzo Howard  M.  Stuart 

Bathsheba  Tanner Mary   Shaw 


Charlotte  Tanner Amy  Hodges 

Clara   Tanner Marie   Pinkard 

Matilda  Tanner Marie  Hudson 

Augusta  Strong Mona  Ryan 

Emeline    Strong Grace    Atwell 

Helen   Fenton Lucy  Cotton 

Ezra    Strong Frank    McEntee 

Brother  Rush Roy  Stone 

Brother   McHugh Tames   Morton 

The    Prophet Howard    Kyle 


While 


MARIE 
As  Molly  Blair 


Iii  addition  to  its  absorbing  novelty — even  though  its  final  act 
is,  from  a  logical  point  of  view,  a  trifle  shaky — "Polygamy"  is 
one  of  the  very  best  all-around  acted  pieces  in  town.  If  the 
public  does  not  respond  to  this  offering,  managers  in  despair  may 
well  ask  what  does  it  want? 

This  new  American  play  by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet 
Ford  has  for  its  theme  the  Mormon  question,  which  has  not  been 
utilized  for  stage  purposes  since  De  Wolf  Hopper  starred  in 
"One  Hundred  Wives,"  and  McKee  Rankin  (and  his  wife,  Kitty 
Blanchard,)  appeared  in  "The  Danites,"  both  more  than  30  years 
ago.  "Polygamy,"  however,  is  declared  to  represent  social, 
political  and  financial  conditions  as  they  exist  to-day  in  Utah. 
The  authors  claim  that  the  Mormon  church  is  a  real  enemy  to 
the  nation,  and  though  outwardly  responding  to  the  Federal  legal 
restraints  imposed  upon  it  is  still  a  menacing  hier- 
archy. That  by  its  immense  wealth  it  influences 
legislation,  stifles  opposition,  and  by  the  fearful 
power  of  its  churchly  teaching  is  corrupting  the 
morals  of  the  native  and  the  alien.  In  expounding 
this  thesis  the  authors  take  the  case  of  young  Daniel 
Whitman,  happily  married  to  one  wife  and  the  father 
of  two  children.  His  brother-in-law,  Brigham  Kem- 
ble, is  a  backslider  from  the  faith  of  the  saints;  his 
apostacy  having  caused  him  to  lose  the  hand  of  Annis. 
Grey,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  Annis 
has  since  become  a  widow.  Their  re- 
spective fathers,  fanatics  in  the  cause, 
influenced  by  different  motives,  bring 
about,  through  the  Prophet,  the  decree 
that  Daniel  shall  be  stripped  of  all  his 
worldly  possessions  or  fulfill  his  spirit- 
ual obligations  by  taking  unto  himself  a 
second  wife  in  the  person  of  Annis. 
Such  a  situation  it  is  easily  seen  results 
in  a  series  of  scenes,  powerfully  effective 
in  phasing  the  emotions  of  the  various 
persons  concerned  in  this  hideous  en- 
tanglement. An  elderly  "plural"  wife, 
played  with  marvellous  feeling  and 
ironic  despair  by  Mary  Shaw,  enables 
them  all,  in  the  final  act,  to  escape  the 
State,  a  somewhat  lame  and  impotent 
conclusion ;  as  logic  and  circumstance 
both  point  inevitably  to  a  tragic  catas- 
trophe. The  dialogue  is  skilfully  written, 
straightforward,  expeditious  and  inci- 
sive. The  construction,  too,  is  excellent 
in  suspense  and  cumulative  interest. 
Throughout,  the  acting  is  of  the  highest 

order.     No   role,  however  insignificant. 
TEMPEST 

in  "At  the  Barn" 
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is  neglected.     As  the  apos- 
tate,    W.     B.     Mack    is    a 
smouldering  volcano  of  em- 
bittered  hate,  a  creation  of 
compelling     force     and     re- 
pressed   emotion.       Equally 
strong  is  Katherine  Emmett, 
as    Annis,    whose    life    has 
been  sacrificed  by  her  fate. 
Whitman  and  his   wife  are 
graciously  and  intensely  im- 
personated by  Ramsey  Wal- 
lace and  Chrystal  Herne,  but 
why    should    the    latter   don 
her  very  best  at  the  moment 
of  her  most  poignant  grief? 
It  is  a  portrait  of  convincing 
kind    which    Howard    Kyle 
draws   of   the   all   powerful 
Prophet,    while    the    fanatic 
fathers    are    sketched    with 
grim  determination  by   Ste- 
phen   Wright    and    Thomas 
Irwin.       As    the    apostate's 
mother,  Lizzie  Hudson  Col- 
lier sounds  a  feminine  note 
of  real  beauty  and  sincerity. 
The  setting  for  Act  II  is 
a    room    in    the    Temple,    a 
rich,    handsome    and    fitting 
background  for  its  sequence 
of     stirring     and     dramatic 
happenings. 


HUDSON.  "THE  BIG  IDEA." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  A.  E. 
Thomas  and  Clayton  Hamilton. 
Produced  on  December  5th  with 
the  following  cast : 

Richard  Howard,  Ernest  Glendin- 
ning;  James  Howard,  Forrest  Robin, 
son;  Robert  Casweli,  Richard  Sterl- 
ing; Mr.  Byrne,  Harrold  Russell; 
Charles  Gilmore,  William  Courtleigh; 
Steven  Bingham,  George  Wright,  Jr; 
Jim,  Harrold  Grau;  Elaine  Foster, 
Desmond  Kelly;  Mrs  Howard,  Isabel 
Garrison;  Elsie  Howard,  Hazel  Lowry; 
Mary,  Frances  Wright. 

A  play  by  Mr.  Clayton 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Thomas  naturally  would  ex- 
cite anticipatory  interest. 
The  two  dramatists  have  ap- 
proved qualities  of  intellect, 
and  they  know  the  stage. 
Humor  and  efficiency  in  the 
play  itself  were  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  found  "The 
Big  Idea"  entertaining  and  F'°yd 
significant  of  the  ability  of 
the  authors.  The  short  stay 

of  the  comedy  in  New  York  indicates  that  perhaps  it  was  not 
entirely  ready.  It  may  be  that  such  an  intelligent  author  and 
producer  as  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan,  under  whose  direction  the 
play  was  brought  forward,  attached  disproportionate  importance 
to  the  novelty  and  ingenuity  of  the  idea  of  the  play.  The  work- 
manship of  the  play,  it  seemed  to  us,  was  not  only  good,  but 
extraordinary.  The  ingenuity  of  the  idea  was  a  small  matter 
compared  with  the  skill  required  to  carry  it  out.  It  was  a  play 
within  a  play.  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate"  was  a  play  within 
a  play,  but  there  are  essential  differences  in  the  plot  contrivance 
of  this  play  and  other  plays  involving  what  might  be  called  a 
double  action.  It  is  profitless  to  make  any  comparison,  for  each 
of  the  successful  plays  stands  on  its  own  bottom,  the  one  prac- 


SCENE  IN 


Wilfrid  Douthitt  Eleanor  Painter 

Act  I.     Count  Andre — "Is  this  a  dream?" 
THE  LILAC  DOMINO."  AT  THE  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET  THEATRE 

tically  owing  nothing  to  the  other.  A  young  man,  already  suc- 
cessful as  a  dramatist,  undertakes  to  write  and  sell  a  play  within 
a  given  time  for  an  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  meet  his 
father's  defalcation  in  a  trust  concern,  the  discovery  of  which 
would  ruin  him.  The  young  dramatist  is  not  alone  in  what  he 
undertakes.  Indeed,  it  is  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  is  en- 
gaged who  discovers  the  situation  and  suggests  the  undertaking. 
The  material  for  the  play  is  at  hand  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  their  experiences.  With  this  as  a  basis,  the  play  runs  its 
course  with  the  actual  happenings  coinciding  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  play  itself.  This  is  all  very  well,  and  if  at  every 
.point  artificiality  of  the  coincidents  were  provided  against,  the 
play  would  have  true  action.  To  justify  variation  from  natural- 


8 

ness,  bv  calling  the  play  a  "trick  play,"  does  not  meet  The  objec- 
tions against   the   occasionally   artificial.      The   incidents|:pf  the 
play  themselves  have  the  fulness  and  truth  of  life.     |fany  of 
the  scenes  have  not  been  excelled  in  recent  comedy.     Tjijese  are 
all  scenes  that  had  to  be.    They  were 
chosen  with  admirable   sureness  of 
the  dramatic.     A  creditor  bursts  in 
and  has  to  be  pacified.     The  young 
woman  does  this  adroitly,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  skill  of  the  dramatists. 
She   cajoles   him   into   giving   more 
time.     Now,  in  doing  this,  she  was 
not  consciously  shaping,  writing,  the 
play  within  the  play.     She  was  act- 
ing   under    immediate    compulsion. 
This  should  have  been  the  keynote 
of  the  whole  handling  of  the  action. 
With  less  conscious  writing  of  the 
play  within  the  play,  the  desired  re- 
sult would  be  gained.     It  is  enough 
that  the  two  stage  authors  discover 
that    events,    inevitable    or    natural 
enough   in   themselves,    are    helping 
them.     It  is  well  enough   for  them 
occasionally  to  be  framing  their  lines 
and  rehearsing  bits  of  scenes  because 
they    readily    fall   into   their   hands. 
All   the   passages   of   this   kind    are 
amusing    and    hit    the    nail    on    the 
head.    The  entire  last  act  is  capital. 
The  two  stage  authors  visit  the  man- 
agers with  the  hope,  which  may  also 
be  called  the  intention,  of  selling  him 
the  unfinished  play.     To  ask  a  man- 
ager  for  twenty-two   thousand   dol- 
lars for  an  unfinished  play,  cash  in 
hand,  is  preposterous.     And  yet  the 
situation  is  worked  out  without  the 
intrusion  of  the  absurdity  of  it  on 
the   minds    of   the   audience.      It    is 
worked  out  in  a  very  skillful  way  or 
it  would  not  leave  the  impression  it 
does;  it  would  not  excite  such  un- 
reserved   laughter.      The    seemingly 
impossible    is    made    possible.      The 
manager  is  not  only  flattered  when 
he  finds  that  he  has  participated  in 
a  scene   which  they   say   they   shall 
make  a  part  of   their  play,  but  he 
sees  the  value  of  it.     The  audience 
has   seen  the   value   of    it,    else   the 
manager  taking  the  chance  he  does 
when  he  signs  his  check  would  be  so 
absurd  that  there  would  be  humor 
of  no  kind  in  it.     The  acting  in  the 
play  was  notably  good,  Mr.  William 
Courtleigh,    as    the    manager,    Mr. 
Ernest    Glendinning,    as    the    young 
dramatist.   Desmond   Kelley,   as   his 
associate,    and    Harrold    Russell,    as 
the  bank   official   who   is   so  urgent 
about  payment  that  he  has  to  be  sat- 
isfied.     The   other   characters   were 
in  good  hands,  and  the  production 
generally    was    of    the    satisfactory 
kind     we     usually     expect     from 
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Orsino Lawson     Butt 

Sebastian Reginald    Goode 

Antonio James     Berry 

A    Sea    Captain Roy   Cochran 

Valentine William     Giffard 

Curio Reynolds     Evans 

Sir    Toby    Belch Eben    Plympton 

Sir  Andrew  Aguechcek,  Walter  Creighton 


Malvolio Henry    E.     Dixey 

Fabian Edgar    Kent 

Feste Cecil     Cameron 

Priest. Maxwell     Ryder 

1st    Officer Claude    Stevens 

Oliva Edith    Campbell    Walker 

Maria Jessie     Busley 

Viola Phyllis     Neilson-Terry 

histrionic 


White 


Mr.     George     M.     Cohan. 


LIBERTY. 
Shakespeare. 


"TWELFTH    NIGHT."      Play    in    three    acts    by 
Produced  on  November  23rd  with   this  cast: 


William 


A  big  accomplishing 
ancestry  is  sometimes  a  handicap. 
Youthful  beauty  is  always  a  the- 
atrical asset.  With  the  fame  of  the 
noted  Terry  family  behind  her,  the 
youngest  of  that  house,  Phyllis  Neil- 
son  recently  made  her  American 
debut  as  a  star  at  the  Liberty  The- 
atre, in  a  revival  of  "Twelfth  Night." 
In  view  of  the  marvellous  success 
that  her  aunt,  Ellen,  had  made  as 
Viola,  something  too  much  perhaps 
was  expected  of  the  very  beautiful 
daughter  of  Fred  Terry  and  his  ac- 
complished wife,  Julia  Neilson. 

Miss  Terry  brings  many  physical 
attributes  of  fine  value  to  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  role,  and  she  pos- 
sesses a  natural  or  rather  intuitive 
gift  of  stage  necessities.  She  is 
never  really  awkward  nor  does  she 
violate  any  of  the  fixed  traditions. 
Yet  her  Viola  is  only  pleasing.  It 
is  fragmentary  in  its  poetical  force, 
casual  rather  than  convincing,  want- 
ing in  a  fine  fixed  continuity.  The 
charm  of  youth  is  there,  but  its  im- 
maturity is  too  prevalent.  Her  sim- 
ulation of  the  boy  was  excellent,  so 
good  in  its  freedom  of  animal  spirits 
that  it  robbed  in  a  sense  the  feminine 
side  of  a  character,  who  "never 
spoke  her  love,  but  let  concealment 
like  a  worm  i'  the  bud  prey  on  her 
damask  cheek."  Particularly  happ) 
was  she  in  the  reading  of  this  speech 
which  in  intonation,  feeling  and  va- 
riety of  expression  measured  well  up 
to  her  aunt's  standard.  If  lacking 
in  the  Promethean  spark,  her  Viola 
gives  excellent  promise  of  surer 
things  to  come. 

Henry  E.  Dixey  was  the  Malvolio, 
an  interpretation  created  under  the 
Daly  regime,  and  very  good  of  its 
kind,  wanting  something  of  that 
Quixotic  spirit  that  gives  a  pathetic 
touch  to  the  vagaries  of  an  arch 
egoist,  but  sound  and  effective  on  the 
comic  side.  The  gentlemanly  phase 
of  the  bibulous  Sir  Toby  was  nicely 
expressed  by  Eben  Plympton,  and 
there  was  a  conventionally  delineated 
Sir  Andrew  in  the  person  of  Walton 
Creighton.  Fiery  indignation  was 
feelingly  expressed  by  James  Berry 
as  a  Sea  Captain  and  mercurial 
sprightliness  by  Cecil  Cameron  as 
Feste,  the  clown.  Jessie  Busley's 
Maria  is  modern  in  spirit  but  is  full 
of  life  and  a  real  factor  in  the 

comic  uplift.  The  production  is  a  rich  one,  and  Joseph  Urban's 
scenery  deserved  much  better  lighting  than  it  got.  Bizzare 
notes  must  be  delicately  handled  or  effects  are  worse  than  lost; 
they  are  ruined. 


MARJORIE  RAMBEAU 
In  Act  I  of  "So  Much   For   So  Much,"   recently   at  the   Longacre 
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NEW  AMSTERDAM      "WATCH  YOUR  STEP."     Musical  show  in  three 
nets.     Music  and  lyrics  by  Irving  Berlin.     Book  by  H    B    Smith      Pro 
dtu-i-d  on  December  8th  with  this  cast: 

Willie  Steele,  Sam  Burbank;  Silas 
Flint,  William  J.  Halligan;  Estclle, 
Justine  Johnstone;  Ebenezer  Hard- 
acre.  Harry  Kelly;  Howe  Strange, 
AI  Holbrook;  Birdie  O'Brien,  Eliza- 
beth Murray;  Krnesta  Hardacre, 
Sallie  Fisher;  Joseph  Lilyburn,  Ver- 
non Castle;  Algy  Cuffs,  Charles  King; 
Juliet  Peach,  Dama  Sykes;  Stella 
Spark,  Elizabeth  Brice;  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle,  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle;  Anne 
Marshall,  Harriet  Leidy;  The  Ghost 
of  Verdi,  Harry  Ellis;  A.  Pulman 
Porter,  Frank  Tinney;  Denny,  Irving 
J.  Carpenter;  Josiah  Jay,  Gus  Min- 
ton;  Samantha  Jay,  Dorothy  Morosco. 

Irving  Berlin  in  writing 
"Watch  Your  Step"  had  one 
aim  in  view — to  leave  to 
posterity  a  genuine  ragtime 
musical  comedy.  That  he 
has  succeeded  is  proved  by 
the  overflowing  crowd  that 
fills  the  New  Amsterdam. 
The  S.  R.  O.  sign  would 
be  displayed  nightly  if  the 
fire  department  regulations 
were  not  so  strictly  en- 
forced. "Watch  Your  Step" 
is  no  play.  It  has  no  plot, 
and  still  it  is  entertainment 
that  the  most  unsophisti- 
cated will  enjoy.  It  is  huge 
spectacular  vaudeville  where 
no  expense  has  been  spared 
to  secure  the  best  talent. 
The  scenery  and  costumes 
are  in  keeping.  Berlin  has 
outdone  Berlin  in  writing 
the  music,  and  the  lyrics  at 
times  have  a  real  meaning. 
To  those  who  only  know 
Vernon  Castle  of  the  nimble 
feet,  his  acting  and  singing 
must  have  been  a  revelation. 
He  is  genuinely  artistic,  and 
his  dry  humor  is  very  entertaining.  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  is 
another  treat.  Frank  Tinney  will  make  anyone  laugh  at  any 
time.  Elizabeth  Brice  and  Charles  King,  either  singly  or  in 
their  duets,  are  always  a  treat  to  eye  and  ear.  These 
four  principals,  surrounded  by  Harry  Kelly,  Sally  Fisher, 


Elizabeth    .Murray,    and    other    favorites,    have    invaded    New 
York   to    stay.      Merlin    is    now    a    part    of  America. 


Copyright  Ira  L.  Hill 


MR. 

Appearing  it: 


I'lvlNTKSS.    ONI    A.  i  I'I.AY-. 
I'nidmvd    .in    '  .'4th. 

With   its    four  little  |>l:r.  - 
of    distinctive    quality,    the 
present   bill   at   the   I'rinrrs-, 
Theatre  will  coni]>d  a  wider 
attention,    in    actual    attend 
•  inn,  than  this  playhouse  of 
the    intensely    dramatic    has 
received.     It  has   produced 
many   little   plays   that   were 
gruesome    and    thrilling 
—  undoubtedly     effective  — 
but    without   any   compensa- 
tion in  the  idea  back  of  the 
story.    Only  one  of  the  little- 
plays  in  the  present  bill  is 
gruesome  without  emotional 
compensation.    A  man  about 
to   go   to   the   electric   chair 
for  murder   has   repeatedly 
refused  to  see  a  woman  who 
claims  to  be  his  mother.    At 
the  last  moment  the  warden 
has  him  brought  in  and  the 
woman    claiming   to  be   his 
mother  admitted.     The  con- 
demned  man   is   determined 
that    his    mother,    who    the 
woman    is,    shall    not   know 
the    fate   of    her   son.      He 
denies     his     identity.       He 
frames  a  plausible  story,  in 
which    he    tells    of    having 
known   her   son   while   they 
were  both  in  the  service  as 
sailors,    and    confesses    that 
,   ......  he    had    killed    him     in     a 

drunken/ brawl..  The  details  of  this  story  we  need  not  give.    The 
mother, '  at  first^  tearfully  insisting  upon  recognition,  finally  be- 
lieves him  and  goes  out  calling  down  curses  on  him.     The  man 
is  led  out , to  be  executed. 
*  "The  , Fog"  is  gruesome,  but  it  is  so  (Continued  on  page  44) 


R.    AND    MRS.  :VER&OX    CAS'IIJ 

n   "Watch'  Your   Step".'   at   the1'  N'c'w'  'A'mster. 


•Jain 


White 


Scene  t.     The  Field  Hospital 
SCENE  IN   BEULAH  M.   DIX'S  PLAY,   "ACROSS  THE   BORDER,"   AT  THE  PRINCESS 


[OUS  PLAYERS  CONTRIBUT1 


am  Gillette  in  "Sherlock  Holme 


Margaret  Anglin  in  "The  Taming  of  the  Shr 


Annie  Russell  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 


Robert  Mantell  in  "King  Lear" 


Ethel   Barrymore  in  "Captain  Jinks" 


STRIKING  REVIEW  OF  THE  AMERICAN  STAGE  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BE1 

Many  of  the  happiest  memories  of  the  American  stage  were  revived  on  the  boards  of  the  Strand  Theatre,  on  December  8th  last,  when  some  thirty  of 
our  most  prominent  artists  appeared  in  a  unique  all-star  cast  for  the  benefit  of  the  Belgian  women  and  children  made  destitute  by  the  war.  Each 
player  appeared  in  the  role  with  which  he  or  she  is  best  identified.  It  was  a  notable  procession  of  famous  dramatic  characters.  Thomas  Jeffer- 


BELGIAN  VICTIMS  OF 


rs.  Sol  Smith  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Alia  Nazimova  as  Hedda  Gabbler 


Jane  Cowl  in  "Within  the  Law" 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  in  "Pelleas  and  Melisandc 


Fhomas  Jefferson  in  "Rip  Van  Winkle  Blanche  Bates  i 


Henry  Miller  in  "The  Only  Way 


Marie  Doro  in  "Oliver  Twist" 

ORMANCE  GIVEN  AT  THE  STRAND  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


.,  was  seen  as  Rip  Van  Winkle,  a_P^u^  ^°S^ ^^fa} 

'  Only  Way,"  etc.,  etc.    The  benefit  y»elded  the  sum 


Gabrielle  Dorziat  in  "The  Hawk" 


„  Melisand    w 

V^ola  AUen  as  He^one, 


'hat  It 


THERE  is  no  form  of  public  entertainment  that  draws  such  diversified  opinion  upon  its  merits  and  demerits  as  the  play.  Whether  a  play  is  a  good  play 
or  a  bad  play  are  questions  that  seriously  affect  the  pocketbooks  of  many  persons.  The  producer  is  most  vitally  concerned,  for  the  thousands  of  dollars 
he  has  invested  are  at  stake.  The  actors  tremble  for  their  weekly  salaries  and  the  theatre-goer  is  interested  to  the  extent  of  gambling  his  evening  and 
the  price  of  his  seat.  How  shall  the  manager  know  that  his  play  will  succeed?  How  shall  the .  theatre-goer  know  what  play  is  worth  seeing?  The 
critic  helps  to  decide.  Criticism  is  necessary.  The  competent  critic  upholds  the  best  traditions  of  the  drama,  he  is  the  guardian  of  good  taste,  the  promoter  of 
good  art,  and  he  sets  a  standard  of  production  and  acting  based  on  the  best  the  boards  have  known.  Without  such  a  standard,  managers  and  actors  would 
be  hopelessly  at  sea,  and  the  art  of  acting  would  quickly  disappear.  Apart,  however,  from  this  academic  aspect  of  the  critic,  he  fulfills  another  and  more  popular 
function.  In  the  confines  of  a  brief  article,  often  brilliantly  written,  he  tells  the  eager  theatre-goer  all  about  a  play  the  morning  following  the  first  production, 
gives  an  outline  of  the  plot  and  his  own  opinion,  more  or  less  frankly  expressed,  of  the  value  of  the  situations  and  dialogue  and  the  performance  given  by 
the  actors.  In  other  words,  the  theatre  going  public  has  come  to  accept  the  critic  of  his  morning  or  evening  newspaper  as  an  official  mentor  on  what  is 
and  is  not  worth  seeing.  Does  the  critic  fulfill  this  responsible  duty  conscientiously?  Has  he  ever  advised  you  to  spend  on  a  play  money  which  you  have  later 
regretted?  Has  he  ever  discouraged  you  from  seeing  a  play  which  later  you  discovered  to  be  exactly  to  your  taste?  In  other  words,  is  the  critic  sometimes 
at  fault?  Has  his  frequent  theatre-going  made  him  blase  and  soured  his  judgment?  Some  managers  complain  that  critics  are  unfair,  and  that  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  witticisms  they  damn  a  production  which  has  cost  thousands  of  dollars  and  weeks  of  hard  work  to  prepare.  The  critic,  on  the  other  hand,  retorts 
that  managers  and  actors  are  intolerant  of  criticism,  that  they  wish  only  to  be  praised,  and  often  use  whatever  influence  they  may  have  in  newspaper  adver- 
tising departments  to  stifle  all  adverse  criticism,  and  prevent  the  fearless,  independent  reviewer  from  telling  the  truth.  What  are  the  real  facts?  What  is 
dramatic  criticism  as  practiced  to-day' in  this  city  and  what  should  it  be?  Leading  critics,  playwrights,  managers,  have  been  asked  for  their  opinions,  and  their 
different  points  of  view,  given  herewith,  'lu-lp  -ID  a  solution  of  a  most  interesting  question. 


§  Without  Bias  or  Prejudice 

By  LOUIS  DEFOE 
Dramatic  Critic  of  the  New  York   World 
T     CANNOT   tell   you    what   dramatic 
criticism  is  on  other  papers,  but  I 
can    tell    you    what    it    is    on    the 
World.     I  speak  .'-only  from  my  personal 
Louis  DeFoe  experiences    as    dramatic    critic    of    this 

paper  for  sixteen  years.  My  traffic  is  absolutely  and  strictly 
between  what  I  see  on  the  stage,  acted,  not  before  invited 
audiences  or  for  priv.ate  consumption,  but  publicly  given  as 
public  entertainment,  and  the  readers  of  this  paper;  and  it  is 
written  for  the  reader  of  this  paper.  My  sole  purpose  is  to 
tell  readers  of  this  newspaper  what  is  taking  place  in  the 
dramatic  world,  and  with  such  comment  and  opinion  as  can 
be  properly  based  on  my  own  knowledge  of  the  drama.  That 
criticism,  or  comment,  or  reporting,  you  can  call  it  what  yon 
like,  is  valuable  to  the  reader  of  this  paper  only  so  far  as 
it  is  absolutely  fearless,  unprejudiced,  competent  in  judgment 
and  unbiased  by  private  consideration  of  whatever  kind. 

Criticism  of  all  kinds  is  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
present  time.  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlett,  Lessing  in  Germany, 
William  Winter  in  his  early  days,  were  able  to.  write  with 
great  deliberation,  with  plenty  of  time -and  at  length.  The 
element  of  time  did  not  count  in  their  day  as  it  counts  now. 
The  same  is  likewise  true  as  pertaining  to  the  reader.  A 
criticism  could  then  be  a  discussion  of  the  play  and  its  actors, 
a'  comment  upon  its  likelihood  and  a  description  of  the  whole. 
To-day  all  written  matter  has  to  be  concentrated  and  boiled 
down;  and  while  I  hate  to  think  so,  that  critic  is  most  read 
who  can  crowd  most  interesting  matter  into  the  shortest  space. 
And  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  but  that  dramatic  criti- 
cisms and  opinions  of  to-day  are  just  as  staple  and  are  based 
upon  just  as  sound  tenets  of  art  and  good  taste  as  they  were 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Honest  criticism  is  not  written  to  please  actors  or  theatrical 
managers;  and  yet  those  very  people  should  always  "be  given 
the  indulgent  encouragement  of  the  dramatic  critic.  Criticism 
that  destroys  or  deters  producer,  author  or  actor  is  pernicious. 
One  of  the  very  first  obligations  of  the  dramatic  critic  is  to  get 
into  sympathy  with  the  author,  the  producer  and  the  actor. 

The  greatest  fault  T  observe  in  dramatic  criticism  of  the 
present  day  is  that  the  author  is  being  blamed  and  derided 
for  expressing  something  that  he  never  intended  to  express. 

Last  of  all  things  should  the  dramatic  critic  write  about 
himself.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  personality  of  the  dramatic 
critic  should  not  enter  into  his  criticism,  but  rather  that  ex- 
ploitation of  himself  should  be  kept  rigidly  out  of  it.  The 
younger  generation  of  reviewers  may  not  believe  me,  but  those 
of  them  who  avoid  self-advertisement  will  become  best  known 
and  most  authoritative  in  the  end. 


Critics  No  Aid  to   Dramatists 

By  CHARLES   KLEIN 

Author  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  Etc. 


T 


'HE   history   of   dramatic   criticism 
is  the  same  as  the  history  of  re- 
ligion.      People    have    lost    their 
faith  in  it,  and  the  dramatists  no  longer 
look  to  the  critic  for  help.     His  work_  is     .       n.ariesKiein 
either  praised  or  blamed,  "booster  or  roasted."    It  is  seldom  if 
ever  criticized. 

Dramatic  criticism  is  destructive;  it  should  be  constructive. 
The  critic  of  the  hour  shows  more  interest  in  the  question, 
"is  the  play  going  to  be  a  success?"  than  he  does  in  its  ethical, 
moral,  structural  or"  literary  value.  There  is  no  standard  of 
criticism.  "I  like  it,"  or  "1  don't  like  it"  is  empty  statement,  not 
criticism,  and  has  only  a  passing  value  unless  the  reason^  for 
such  opinions  are  given,  together  with  some  suggestion  as  to 
the  right  course  to  have  been  pursued.  This,  I  suppose,  would 
be  too  technical,  too  dry,  to  interest  the  average  newspaper 
reader,  and  so  criticism  is  made  as  amusing  to  the  reader  as 
possible ;  and  this  very  often  at  the  expense  of  the  author,  the 
actors  and  the  better  judgment  and  good  taste  of  the  critic 
himself.  ' 

In  my  belief,  criticism  can  neither  make  nor  destroy  a  play. 
It  can  retard  it  and  it  can  help  slightly ;  but  in  no  way  is  the 
newspaper  the  final' arbiter  of  the  play's  fate.  This  has  been 
my  experience  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

Academic  criticism1  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Tech- 
nical, impersonal  criticism  is  really  helpful;  from  it  the  play- 
wright receives  instructions 'and  encouragement,  even  from 
his  failure.  Now  the  verdict  is  tersely,  "A  year's  run  or  the 
storehouse." 

To-day  the  objective  point  in  criticism  is  to  make  it  inter- 
esting and  amusing  rather  than  instructive.  I  presume  the 
editor  knows  what , -his  .public  wants,  but  the  author  is  sadly 
in  need  of  some  standard  academic  mentors — critics  who  know 
and  who  point  out  defects  in  an  impersonal  way,  not  critics 
who  display  anger  or  personal  resentment. 

There  is  a  growing  divergence  of  point  of  view  between 
the  critic  and  the  general  public,  and  an  almost  total  lack  of 
sympathy  between  the  author  and  the  critic.  I  think  the  public 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  dramatic  critic  is  painfully  over- 
worked, and  while  the  box  office  does  not  suffer  so  much 
through  this  condition,  the  reader  must  inevitably  lose  con- 
fidence in  professional  criticism  because  of  repeated  misdirec- 
tion. 

The  dramatic  critic  should  point  out  the  remedy  as  well 
as  the  defect,  and  then  we  should  know  that  he  knows.  Criti- 
cism is  a  serious  responsibility  and  should  be  regarded  as  such 
It  is  not  only  the  tired  business-man,  it  is  also  the  tired  critic 
whom  the  author  has  to  please. 
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W.  J.  Henderson 


Critic  a  Circulation  Getter 

By  WILLIAM  J.  HENDERSON 

Music  Critic  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

DRAMATIC  criticism  is  chiefly  a 
very  unsatisfactory  combination 
of  criticism  and  reporting.  The 
main  cause  of  its  present  condition  is 
the  conception  of  the  average  managing 
editor  of  what  ought  to  be.  As  a  rule,  he  wants  matter  writ- 
ten that  will  interest  the  largest  number  of  readers,  without 
regard  to  the  artistic,  or,  indeed,  any  other  side.  In  other 
words,  the  dramatic  critic  must  be  a  circulation  getter,  and 
by  how  much  he  fails  in  this  by  so  much  he  fails  of  being 
what  the  managing  editor  calls  a  good  dramatic  critic.  Dra- 
matic criticism,  then,  being  actuated  by  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  managing  editor,  places  the  actor  in  front  and  subor- 
dinates the  thing  acted.  People  generally  want  to  read  about 
the  singers  in  the  opera,  their  costumes,  their  make-up  and 
their  doings,  rather  than  their  artistic  work,  and  this  leads  to 
a  prostitution  of  real  criticism,  which  should  confine  itself  to 
the  interpretations  of  the  artistic  parts.  Dramatic  criticism 
to-day,  then,  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  managing  editor 
to  interest  readers  and  so  maintain  or  increase  circulation. 

Dramatic  criticism  should  be  an  honest  effort  on  the  part 
of  a  man  who  has  spent  years  in  the  study  of  his  craft,  and 
who  has  thus  attained  a  superior  measure  of  knowledge  and 
ability,  to  take  up  the  large  side  of  art  and  discuss  that,  with- 
out regard  to  the  actors  or  the  singers  personally.  Having 
done  this,  he  might  then  take  up  the  actor  or  the  singer  and 
tell  the  people  that  he  or  she  is  the  one  who  has  done  this  so 
well,  or  so  poorly,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  advise  them  to  see 
the  play  and  the  artist ;  or  to  stay  away.  Criticism  should  not 
be  hampered  by  any  personality,  whether  of  the  artist,  the 
critic  or  the  managing  editor,  and  certainly  not  by  the  circula- 
tion manager. 


Should   Aim  to  Assist  Authors 


A 


Henry  Blossom 


By  HENRY  BLOSSOM 

Author  of  "The  Only  Girl,"  Etc. 

S  there  are  no  fixed  rules  for  the 
writing  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, the  critics  must  use  their 
own  judgment  in  determining  what  to 
them  seems  the  good  and  bad  points  of 
the  various  dramas,  farces,  operas,  etc.,  upon  which  it  is  often 
their  very  painful  duty  to  sit  in  judgment. 

Every  season  some  theatrical  production  achieves  an  in- 
stantaneous success,  despite  the  fact  that  it  upsets  all  the 
known  rules  of  construction  and  previous  efforts  in  the  same 
field.  "On  Trial"  and  "Innocent,"  for  example,  two  of  the  big 
hits  of  the  present  season,  utterly  controvert  all  our  ordinary 
and  hide-bound  ideas. 

Kxperience  shows  that  no  amount  of  adverse  criticism  will 
hurt  a  good  play  nor  will  any  amount  of  "boosting"  aid  a  bad 
one.  Whether  a  play  is  good  or  bad  must,  in  its  final  analysis, 
be  determined  by  the  great,  paying  public,  who  either  come 
or  stay  away. 

As  it  is  the  business  .of  even'  critic  to  tell  the  public  the 
truth,  and  as  it'nattirally  hurts  his  prestige  as  a  critic  when 
he  misjudges  a  play,  these  gentlemen  very  naturally  strive  to 
the  best  of  their  ability  to  give  a  straightforward  critique  of 
each  performance  as  they  see  it.  That  the  account  of  one 
critic  may  be  glowingly  praiseful  and  that  that  of  another, 
quite  as  competent,  utterly  condemnatory  of  the  same  piece, 
is  merely  a  matter  of  personal  equation,  which  personal  equa- 
tion is  sometimes  affected  by  the  weather,  by  the  critic's  phys- 
ical or  nervous  condition,  or  bv  other  extraneous  matters. 


Criticism,  per  se,  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  limited  to  such 
analysis  of  plays  as  will  aid  the  public  in  determining  whether 
they  care  to  see  it  or  not,  and  its  aim  should  be  to  assist 
authors,  producers  and  artists  by  pointing  out  defects  which 
may  possibly  be  remedied,  or  at  least  in  the  future  be  avoided. 

Abuse  and  flippancy  is  not  criticism,  and  should  never  find 
a  place  in  the  critic's  column.  If  many  of  them  appreciate  the 
amount  of  time,  brains,  energy,  earnestness,  sleeplessness  and 
heartache  that  has  gone  into  the  making  and  producing  of  a 
play,  they  would  strive  to  temper  justice  with  mercy  and  re- 
member the  old  maxim:  "To  criticize  is  easy,  to  achieve  is 
difficult." 


Victor  Herbert 


Present  System  Defective 

By  VICTOR  HERBERT 

Composer  of  "The  Only  Girl,"  Etc. 

TO  my  mind  the  present  method  of 
dramatic  and  musical  criticism  in 
New  York  could  be  improved 
upon,  for  no  matter  how  intelligent,  pro- 
ficient and  able  the  dramatic  critic — and 
ours  are  as  able  as  any  in  the  world — it  is  impossible  to  write 
an  adequate  review  of  a  production  as  they  have  to  do  it. 
While  in  London  recently  I  read  the  writings  of  the  critics 
there.  They  were  not  so  intelligent  and  thorough  as  those  we 
see  daily  in  our  New  York  newspapers.  The  same  system 
prevails  in  England  as  obtains  here,  but  on  the  Continent  it  is 
different.  On  the  Continent  the  big  works,  at  least,  are  not 
criticized  from  the  standpoint  of  the  daily  papers,  but  the 
criticisms  are  more  in  the  nature  of  a  review  of  the  thing 
itself,  and  that  after  it  has  been  played  some  time.  In  America 
a  critic  is  forced  to  write  his  opinion  of  a  new  play,  opera  or 
other  important  production  before  it  has  been  produced.  It 
is  impossible,  under  the  present  system,  for  him  to  do  other- 
wise. Of  an  opera  he  writes  his  criticism  after  a  personal 
perusal  of  the  score,  or  from  his  own  observations  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  at  rehearsals  to  which  he  has  been  admitted. 
At  best,  he  writes  after  one  performance;  and  I  do  not  think 
any  man  living  can  write  a  fair  criticism  of  a  work  of  real 
importance  after  only  one  performance.  This  is  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  works  which  are  now  established 
were  pronounced  failures  by  some  critics  after  having  been 
seen  for  the  first  time. 

My  idea  of  a  criticism  of  a  first  performance,  in  justice  to 
the  piece  and  to  its  critics  both,  is  that  it  should  be  a  review 
of  what  took  place.  There  I  find  that  critics  make  their 
greatest  mistake.  Instead  of  saying,  for  instance,  that  the 
public  seemed  to  like  it,  that  there  were  twenty  curtain  calls, 
and  that  there  was  a  demonstration  at  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance, they  often  omit  this  and  give  simply  their  own 
opinions  of  the  play.  This  I  claim  is  wrong,  so  far  as  the 
basic  idea  of  newspaper  work  is  concerned.  This  basic  idea 
is  to  give  a  competent  report  of  what  happened. 

In  all  serious  criticism  of  works  of  importance  there  should 
be  two  elements.  First,  the  report  of  it,  just  as  the  report  of 
any  other  occurrence  is  printed  in  another  part  of  the  paper. 
Second,  if  the  piece  calls  for  artistic  criticism,  that  criticism 
should  be  made  after  it  has  been  performed  several  times. 

When  I  look  up  criticisms  I  find  that  the  mildest,  at  least 
in  respect  of  music,  were  written  by  two  of  music's  greatest 
stars — Schumann  and  Liszt.  Both  wrote  extensively  and  both 
were  always  trying  to  find  something  good  in  what  they  criti- 
cized. I  recommend  a  study  of  their  writings  to  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  joke,  are  willing  to  down  a 
thing  on  which  an  artist  his-  worked  for  years. 

For  myself,  I  have  no  axe  to  grind;  but  I  do  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  toward  those  critics  who,  I  can  happily  say. 
have  encouraged  me  since  I  started  in  New  York  twenty-seven 
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years  ago.  They  have  done  more  good  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  my  ability  and  have  had  a  better  effect  upon  my 
artistic  output  than  those  who  have  belittled  my  efforts. 


Criticisms  Often  Undependable 

By  ADOLPH  KLAUBER 

[Mr.  Klauher's  point  of  view  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  for  many  years  he  was  dramatic  critic 
•)f  the  New  York  Times,  and  is  now  with  Messrs. 
Sclwyn  &  Company  in  a  managerial  capacity.  He  is 
ahle,  therefore,  to  speak  from  both  sides  of  the  fence.] 


Adolph  Klauber 


I 


T  is  impossible  to  generalize  about 
dramatic  criticism.  In  a  number  of 
cases  it  is  an  individual  expression 
of  opinion.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  use  the  familiar  phrase 
that  criticism  is,  after  all,  "only  one  man's  opinion."  That,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  is  what  all  criticism  must  be ;  but  that  one 
man's  opinion  ought  to  be  an  informed  opinion — one  based 
upon  knowledge  and  experience.  In  other  words,  it  should 
be  that  sort  of  criticism  that  Shakespeare  must  have  had  in 
mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  one  opinion  which  "must  outweigh 
a  whole  theatre  of  others." 

There  are  two  salient  conditions  which  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  defects  in  modem  dramatic  criticism.  One  is 
the  fact  that  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  material  offered  for 
such  consideration  some  cannot  and  much  should  not  be  re- 
viewed at  all.  It  is  merely  an  article  of  commerce,  to  be 
bought  or  rejected  by  the  individual  purchaser  according  to 
his  taste  and  inclinations.  The  second,  I  should  say,  is  the 
fact  that — possibly  on  account  of  this  very  quality  on  inurh 
of  the  matter  offered — when  serious  and  deserving  matter  is 
presented,  the  findings  in  regard  to  it  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
same  persons  who  have  been  entnisted  with  the  verdict  on 
the  least  deserving  sort. 

This  condition  is  largely  because  some  of  the  men  at  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  newspapers  do  not  consider  drama  and 
literature  as  worthy  of  very  serious  consideration.  They  let 
young,  untrained  and  uninstructed  men  deal  with  matter  of 
this  kind,  whereas  they  would  not  allow  similarly  inexperi- 
enced talent  to  deal  with  the  subtleties  of  real  estate,  finance 
or  politics.  Therefore,  a  great  deal  of  the  dramatic  criticism 
is  undependable. 

I  do  not  think,  and  never  have  thought,  that  it  is  the 
province  of  the  dramatic  critic  to  determine  box  office  affairs, 
nor  to  pose  as  a  prophet  of  success  or  failure.  I  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  review  plays  unfavorably  that  I  felt 
certain  would  appeal  to  a  large  part  of  the  general  miblic ;  but 
as  they  violated  every  canon  of  good  drama  and  good  taste, 
I,  as  a  critic,  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  extol  virtues  which 


did  not  exist — and  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  was  quite 
often  as  true. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that,  in  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  dramatic  criticism,  the  safest  method  to  be  pursued,  espe- 
cially by  men  who  have  had  no  definite  training,  and  who  are 
without  personal  predilections  for  the  drama,  is  to  write  a 
running  account  of  the  play,  told  as  brightly  and  as  neatly  as 
possible.  From  this  the  general  reader  may  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  would  be  likely  to  interest  him  or  not.  Over- 
praise, of  both  actors  and  playwrights,  will  work  as  much 
damage  as  under  appreciation,  and  the  temperate  review, 
whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
It  will  prove  more  beneficial  in  the  long  run  than  a  hysterical 
outcry  of  either  merit  or  defects. 

Where  the  dramatic  critic  has  had  proper  education  and 
experience,  I  believe  a  criticism  should  be  a  frank  expression 
out  of  his  experience  and  from  his  knowledge — what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  truth,  and  entirely  from  an  artistic  standpoint, 
devoid  of  every  suggestion  of  personal  bias. 


I!.  11.  i 


A  Target  For  Facetious  Writers 

By  H.  H.  FRAZEE 

Producer  of  ''.-/   Pair  of  Sixes,"  l:.tc. 

IXTKLL1CKXT,  honest  dramatic- 
criticism  is  the  best  friend  that  the 
manager  has.  It  helps  him  to  avoid 
mistakes.  But  until  newspaper  pro- 
prietors realize  that  its  appeal  to  their 
readers  cannot  be  based  on  ridicule,  reviews  of  current  per- 
formances will  lose  all  force  and  weight  with  the  public.  A 
newspaper  deals  seriously  with  politics,  social  functions,  lit- 
erature and  sports.  Why.  then,  is  the  theatre  singled  out  as 
an  easy  target  for  facetious  scribblers?  Alnst  of  these  writers 
start  out  honestly  enough,  no  doubt,  but  judging  from  the  tone 
of  their  reviews  the\  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  more  ennui  than 
the  "tired  business  man"  we  hear  so  much  about. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  claim  merit  for  everything  that  is 
offered  en  the  stage.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  dra- 
matic newspaper  reviewer  who,  after  all,  represents  only  one 
man's  opinion,  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  judgment  and 
condemn  a  play  in  advance,  when  the  public  has  not  yet  been 
atlorded  an  opportunity  to  judge  for  itself.  I  d<>  not  think 
criticism  should  be  abolished,  as  some  have  urged,  but  I  do 
believe  it  should  be  regulated  to  the  extent  that  it  does  in- 
justice to  no  one.  I  think  the  reviewer  should  seek  not  so 
much  to  give  his  own  < -pinion  'as  to  convey  to  his  readers  the 
impression  which  the  play  has  .  obviously  created  on  the 
audience. 


White 


SCENE  IN   "PILATE'S   DAUGHTER."   NOW    BEING  PRESENTED  AT  THK  CENTURY   OPERA  HOUSE 
This   miracle   play    was   written    by    a   priest,    and    is    notable  from   the   fact  that  the   cast   is  made   up  entirely   of   won. en 
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William  D.  Mack 


Act  I.      Bathsheba    (Miss   Shaw) — "All  men  are   naturally   polygamists" 


{Catherine  Emmet 


Shaw- 


Thomas  Irwin  Howard  Kyle  Katherine  Emmet  Ramsey  Wallace  Katherine  Emmet  Chrystal  Hernc 

Act  II.    Annis  (Miss  Eninu-U—  "For  Cod's  sake  let  me  save  my  body  in  my  own  way"       Act  III.     Zina   (Miss  Herne)— "Take  him!     Here's  our   room.     I  have  my  children! 


I.I//T.    Hvn'-'.n  '  r,l|i,-r          I  luystal  Hern 
Ai-t    III.       Ksther    (Miss    follicr)      "Daughter,    you    mils 
nt.      It    is   the   will  of   (.ml  I" 


K-itherine  Emmet       William  B.  Mack  Mary  Shaw  Chrystal  Herne 

Act  IV.     Bathsheha  (Miss  Shaw)—  "And  if  God  wants  to  hold  me  responsible,  I'm  har.l 

enough  for  even  that!" 


SCENES     IN     "POLYGAMY"     RECENTLY     PRESENTED     AT     THE     PLAYHOUSE 


Copyright  Misbkin 


RAYMONDE  DELAUNOIS 
(New) 


VER  a  dominating  factor  in  New  York's 
artistic  and  social  life,  the  present  sea- 
son of  grand  opera  at  the  Metropolitan 
has    assumed    even    greater    importance    than 
before.     It  has  been  freely  made  known  that 
New  York  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can cities  to  give  its  projected  opera  season; 
it  has  also  been  tacitly  admitted  that  foreign 
opera  houses  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe  have 
been  affected  by  the  upheaval  of  Europe.    Yet 
the   Metropolitan   has   gone   calmly   about   its 
artistic    business,    which    fact    is    in    itself    a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza,  its  general  man- 
ager, and  to  its  courageous  board  of  directors. 

The  public  has  flocked   to  these  early   performances. 
It  seems  to  have  welcomed  the  Metropolitan  as  a  haven 
of   music — and   rest.     No  one  is  dead   to  the   fact  that 
within  these  four  walls  there  are  assembled  opera  artists 
from  almost  all  quarters  of  the  musical  earth,  and  that,  be- 
ing human,  they  must  harbor  sentiments  not  to  be  snuffed 
out.     Yet  here  they  all  are  striving  and  working  in  the 
cause  of  art.     And  it  is  a  fine  record  for  these  cosmo- 
politan artists  that  their  work  thus  far  this  season  has 
been   notable   for  its  earnestness.     In   short,   unless  the 
early   weeks  of  opera  here  belie  the  rest  of  the  season,  this  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  very  greatest,  one  of  the  most  notable  and 
interesting  ones  ever  given  at  this  famous  art  institution.     But 
now  to  the  performances  in  detail : 

Once  the  season's  first  night  is  out  of  the  way,  the  serious  busi- 
.ness  of  opera  begins  to  settle  down  into  its  artistic  grooves. 
On  November  iQth  came  the  first  important  event,  the  revival 
of  "Carmen"  after  six  years  of  neglect  at  this  opera  house — 
excepting,  of  course,  a  notably  disappointing  performance  of 
Bizet's  heroine  given  by  Mary  Garden,  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
Philadelphia  Opera  Company. 

Of  even  more  note  than  the  fact  that  this  was  a  "Carmen"  re- 
vival was  the  item  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  her  career  that 
Geraldine  Farrar  had  essayed  the  title  role.  She  had  been 
tempted  numberless  times  to  add  the  name  to  her  repertoire 
while  in  Germany,  but  she  had  ample  sense  enough  to  know  that 
"Carmen''  in  German  is  like,  let  us  say,  "Die  Walkiire"  in  French. 
So  the  temptation  was  resisted.  It  was  very  happy  that  she  did, 
too,  for  if  ever  she  had  sung  it  in  Germany,  critics  (meaning  the 
public — every  operagoer  being  a  self-appointed  critic)  would 
have  said:  "Perhaps  that  is  a  German  conception  of  'Carmen.'" 
Having  escaped  that  pitfall,  Miss  Farrar  was  clever  enough  to 
escape  the  second,  namely,  she  did  not  attempt  to  ape  her  illus- 
trious predecessor,  Emma  Calve.  Instead,  she  flung  traditions 
to  the  winds  and  she  worked  out  for  herself  an  interpretation 
which,  oddly  enough,  approaches  that  of  the  wonderful  Bressler- 
Gianoli — which  famous  artist  Miss  Farrar  did  not  see  in  this  role. 
Farrar's  Carmen  is  by  no  manner  of  means  a  perfect  bit  of 
stage  portraiture.  She  has  little  more  than  begun  to  probe  to 
the  very  depth  of  this  character  so  far  as  details  are  concerned. 
Yet,  contradictory  as  it  may  sound,  her  Carmen  was  at  the  start 
a  great  bit  of  work.  It  had  elemental  force  of  passion,  a  tragic 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  fate.  It  was  free  of  vagaries,  such 
as  hurling  furniture  across  the  stage,  dropping  combs  and  other 
articles  of  decoration  and  wearing  apparel,  interpolating  music 
which  Bizet  never  wrote  or  even  thought  of,  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitum.  It  was,  instead,  a  straight,  direct  bit  of  worthy  dramatic 
work,  which  will  increase  in  values  as  this  artist  grows  older  in 
it.  As  for  her  singing,  let  it  be  admitted  that  for  her  it  is  the 
best  role  she  ever  has  essayed  here.  Its  chief  demands  are  upon 


SCENE    IN    PUCCINI'S    OPERA,    "THE    GIRL    OF    TIIK    fJOLDKX    WEST" 
Skewing  the  large   number  of  properties  which  the  Technical   Director  is  called    upon    to    furnish,   and   all   of   which   have    to   be   correct 


EVERY  night 
i  s  a  first 
night  with 

us,"  observed  Edward  Siedle,  Technical  Director  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  as  he  watched  a  scene  "break"  in  "Koenigs- 
^^^^  kinder."     He  stood  talking  of  that  mysterious  realm 

-j".         ^  beyond  the  footlights,  always  an  enigma  to  the  aver- 

age operagoer,  and  he  talked  entertainingly,  too,  as  a 
;****""  A^  man  is  aP*  to  do  when  his  work  is  hi's  hobby.  For 
all  that,  his  restless  eyes  never  for  a  moment  left  the 
ousy  scene  before  him.  He  took  stock  of  everv 
movement  of  his  big  army  of  workmen  as  they  dis- 
mantled the  stage,  preparatory  to  reassembling  the 
pieces  for  the  next  act. 

"It  is  a  strange  thing  to  us  beyond  the  curtain  line, 
to  whom  the  mechanical  side  of  grand  opera  means 
WARD  SIEDLE       so  much,"  went  on  Mr.  Siedle,  "that  the  process  of 
•hn'ope"™  °House  stag';ng  an  opera  is  so  little  understood  by  the  laity. 
I  am  sure  that  the  occasional  operagoer  never  con- 
siders that  side  of  it.     Even  the  grand  opera  subscriber,  himself 
a  lover  of  music  and  attending  one  or  two  performances  every 
week  of  the  twenty-four,  doesn't  fully  appreciate  it  or  the  diffi- 
culties we  have  to  contend  with  or,  finally,  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  it  is  to  give  these  operas  with  their  technical  surround- 
ings once  or  twice  a  day  during  the  season. 

"Just  take,  for  example,  an  opera  of  the  magnitude  of  Mozart's 
"Magic  Flute."  The  audience  before  the  footlights  haven't  the 
least  comprehension  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions it  takes  to  make  up  one  of  those  scenes,  or  of  the  labor 
involved  taking  them  down  once  the  performance  is  over. 

"When  an  opera  patron  sees  a  big  castle  or  a  rocky  pass  which 
looks  like  the  real  thing  it  represents,  they  little  realize  that  it 
must  be  taken  down  after  the  performance,  rolled  up  or  folded 
in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  loaded  into  wagons,  or  put  through 
car  doors  whtn  the  opera  goes  on  tour. 

"Most  persons  see  an  opera  once  or  possibly  twice  during  the 
season,  although  each  one  is  given  six  times  a  season.  To  put 
them  on  properly,  and  that  means  perfectly,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
perfect  system  must  prevail.  This  is  particularly  necessary  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  as  everything  is  stored  outside  the 
building.  This  means  that  every  piece,  however  small,  must  be 
marked  and  a  list  kept  of  the  hanging  portions.  A  regular  set 
of  books  is  kept  to  show  the  lines  where  each  hanger  goes,  the 
act  it  is  used  in,  how  high  it  hangs  from  the  stage,  when  it  is 
taken  up  or  down,  whether  it  is  a  change  or  whether  it  works  in 
sight  of  the  audience. 

"For  every  operation  in  setting  the  stage  or  dismantling  it 
there  is  a  crew  in  charge  of  a  foreman.  Apart  from  the  flymen 
and  their  assistants,  there  is  a  night  crew  which  commence  their 
labors  at  12  o'clock  at  night.  Their  duty  is  to  carefully  take 
down  the  hangers,  roll  them  up,  always  taking  care  that  the 


numbers  oti  the  re- 
verse side  are  ex- 
posed so  that  thev 

can  be  placed  in  their  respective  racks  in  one  of  the  storehouses. 
Another  set  of  men,  in  charge  of  a  foreman,  known  as  the  store- 
house crew,  packs  them  away  in  the  daytime. 

"Then  comes  the  stage  lumber  and  its  crew.  This  term,  lum- 
ber, is  applied  to  all  platforms,  steps  or  wooden  construction 
necessary  to  make  mountains  or  floors  of  houses,  staircases,  or 
whatever  elevations  are  required  above  the  stage  level.  All  of 
these  in  turn  must  be  taken  to  pieces  afterward,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  handled  into  storehouses  or  on  cars.  So,  the  ordinary 
platform  is  made  up  of  many  parts,  easily  fitted  together  and  as 
rapidly  taken  apart.  Lastly,  there  is  the  'set'  stuff,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  which  means  frames  covered  with  painted  canvas 
as  maskings  for  all  this  lumber  and  platforms. 

"I  suppose  the  'property'  department  is  most  popular  with  the 
laity,  doubtless  because  it  is  better  understood  than  the  rest.  It 
is  a  very  important  division,  too,  as  will  be  seen  when  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  enormous  number  of  properties  used  in  all 
the  operas  and  the  vital  importance  of  each  in  its  turn.  Take  the 
matter  cf  floor  coverings  alone,  such  as  carpets,  medallions  and 
stage  cloths,  for  in  even-  scene  the  stage  is  covered  with  a  cloth 
in  keeping  with  the  ensemble,  and  one  can  compass  in  a  small 
measure  the  enormous  amount  of  material  there  is  to  be  cared 
for. 

"Each  scene  calls  for  its  own  equipment.  If  it  is  a  garden, 
then  there  is  earth  and  grass,  benches  and  marbles  to  be  pro- 
vided. A  street  scene  calls  for  paved  ways ;  palaces  for  tesselated 
floors ;  the  small  parlor  for  its  hard-wood  floors  and  modern  rugs 
and  carpets ;  doors  and  windows  for  curtains  and  draperies ; 
tables  for  pedestals  and  bric-a-brac ;  gardens  for  trees  and  flowers 
and  rock  scenes  for  their  practical  rocks. 

"As  the  scenes  of  operas  are  laid  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
there  must  be  a  great  variety  of  settings  provided.  Not  a  few 
illustrate  mythological  subjects,  while  others  are  Oriental  in 
spirit.  The  properties  of  each  require  not  only  care  :n  the 
handling,  Mit  a  lot  of  research,  trouble  and  expense  in  the'making. 
These  have  all  to  be  listed  in  their  plots,  showing  precisely  where 
they  are  placed  when  on  the  stage.  Those  not  on  the  stage,  but 
which  are  brought  on  during  the  performance,  must  also  be  care- 
fully marked  on  the  plot. 

"Then  there  is  the  lighting,  on  which  much .  of  the  beauty 
of  the  opera  pictorially  depends.  Only  a  person  watching 
a  dress  rehearsal  of  the  first  -performance  can  fully  realize  the 
subtle  harmonies  made  possible  by  this  feature,  which  is  in 
charge  of  the  chief  electrician,  whose  office  is  one  of  many 
anxieties  from  the  moment  the  curtain  rises  until  it  finally  de- 
scends. Gradations  of  light,  almost  impossible  to  put  down  in 
figures,  are  introduced,  so  that  much  of  it  must  of  necessity  be 
left  to  h's  own  intuitive  sense,  though  he  carries  the  score  beside 
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him    on    which    is    jotted    every    little    change    of    light    and    color. 

"His  troubles  are  further  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  electric 
bulbs  of  red,  green,  blue,  yellow  and  white  fade  after  a  certain  length 
of  usage,  so  that  the  power  of  light  used  in  one  performance  may, 
in  three  or  four  weeks  time,  have  to  be  slightly  increased  as  the 
lamps  burn  out  or  must  be  decreased  as  new  lamps  are  substituted. 
He  must  make  changes  from  sunset  to  semi-darkness  and  then  to 
moonlight,  again  to  early  morning  and  to  full  light.  He  accom- 
plishes this  by  pressing  the  levers  of  a  huge  switchboard  controlled 
bv  two  assistants  under  the  stage. 

"Though  the  audience  cannot  see  him,  the  chief  electrician  is  able 
to  see  the  stage,  note  the  changes  and  signal  to  his  faithful  allies 
below.  Beside  the  diurnal  changes  of  light  and  shade,  he  must  watch 
all  the  transparencies  which  produce  sky  and  landscape  effects  or  the 
reflections  on  a  river  or  from  the  \\  indows  of  houses. 

"In  addition,  he  has  the  projected  lights,  worked  from  the  flies  for 
which  he  has  to  signal.  These  are  the  wing  lights,  all  of  which  have 
to  respond  with  an  even  degree  of  accuracy.  Even  the  sudden 
changes  of  light  such  as  are  caused  by  a  person  entering  a  room 
with  a  lamp,  candle  or  torch,  must  be  made  to  correspond  with  an 
increase  or  decrease  of  power.  The  elements,  wind,  thunder  and 
lightning  are  also  in  his  care. 

"The  most  mysterious  effects  produced  in  grand  opera  are  the  re- 
sult of  mechanical  devices,  of  which  there  are  many.  These  are  in 
charge  of  the  machinist's  department  and  include  the  electrical  con- 
trivance for  the  lowering  or  taking  up  of  enonrous  hangers.  It  is 
operated  by  two  men,  one  who  presses  the  button  on  the  stage,  the 
other  to  stand  beside  the  machine  in  the  flies  to  see  that  it  responds, 
for  like  all  automatic  machinery,  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
it  is  impossible  to-  foretell  when  this  may  happen.  In  order  to  fore- 
stall trouble,  someone  must  watch  constantly  as  the  machine  works. 

"On  one  side  the  stage  is  the  electrical  device  that  controls  the 
hangers;  on  the  other  the  system  of  hand  counterweights  that  raise 
and  lower  others.  Beneath  the  stage  are  three  floors  where  the  enor- 
mous bridges  on  the  style  of  our  elevator,  only  fifty  feet  long  and 
from  three  to  four  feet  wide,  are  worked  by  electric  motors.  These 
also  must  be  carefully  watched  when  in  use.  There  are  also  the  hand 
bridges  used  in  making  certain  planes  on  the  stage.  All  this  is 
known  as  stage  lumber. 

"Although  the  engineers'  department  is  lesj  conspicuous,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  important,  for  it  controls  the  steam  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  heating  and  lighting  of  the  building.  All  of  the  eight 
elevators  are  in  the  engineer's  hands,  as  are  also  the  steam  effects 
frequently  used  on  the  stage  to  intensify  certain  scenes  depicted. 

"To  the  feminine  contingent,  the  wardrobe  department  is  probably 
the  most  interesting.  It  is  an  important  feature,  too,  in  the  business 
of  making  grand  opera.  When  you  stop  to  consider  the  number  of 
separate  pieces  it  takes  to  make  up  one  costume  and  then  multiply 
it  by  five  hundred,  you  may  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  work  nec- 
essary to  costume  one  opera  alone. 

"Each  day  all  the  garments  to  be  worn  by  the  chorus  and  others 
are  distributed  to  the  different  rooms  and  are  gathered  up  again 
after  the  performance,  when  they  are  looked  over  for  repairs  and 
put  in  good  condition  again.  There  is  a  large  dressmaking  depart- 
ment, where  the  costumes  are  made  which  is  al>o  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  wardrobe  mistress.  All  of  these  various  departments 
are  under  one  head  known  as  the  Technical  Director  and  he  it  is 
who  is  responsible  and  the  one  blamed  when  anything  goes  wrong. 

"It  is  quite  impossible  to  apply  any  hard  and  fast  rule  to  conditions 
behind  the  scenes  in  grand  opera,  for  the  same  conditions  never 
follow  one  another  in  the  same  sequence,  and  each  must  be  dealt  with 
by  itself.  To  make  everything  work  harmonious'}',  each  department 
must  have  a  competent  head.  As  may  be  imagined,  the  responsibil- 
ity resting  upon  anyone  of  these  departments  b  enormous. 

"Take  the  first  scene  of  "Rheingold"  for  example,  in  which  the 
three  Rhine  daughters  are  held  in  suspension  b\  invisible  wires  for 
a  space  of  fifteen  minutes.  They  are  not  only  held  in  suspension 
but  are  moved  from  side  to  side  and  up  and  down.  The  work  of 
elevating  and  lowering  each  one  requires  four  men  working  in  uni 
si~>n.  To  take  them  from  side  to  side  (Continued  on  page  41) 


Otto   Sarony  EMILY   STEVENS 

Seen  in  "The  Garden  of  Paradise,"  at  the  Park 
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Photo  Lilian  George 


LILY    CAHILL 

Appearing  as   Ethel  Cartwright  in   Roi  Cooper  Megrue's  play, 
"Under  Cover,"  at  the  Cort  Theatre 


IN  the  latest  Academician  to  visit  us,  Eugene  Brieux,  it  may 
be   said   that   there   is   a   great   deal   ot   the   business   man, 
more  of  the  scientist  and  very   little  of  the  poet.    A  brief 
but  sufficient  knowledge  of  his  literary  output,  especially  of  his 
work  for  the  theatre,  would  show  him  to  be  endowed   in  this 
\vi>o  even  without  seeing  the  man  himself. 

Hut  the  man  Brieux  completely  corresponds  in  person  to  this 
sententious  description.  He  looks  more  like  a  business  man, 
Iwiiinu'  d'affaires,  than  either  poet  or  playwright.  Indeed,  he  is 
a  truly  Englishman  in  appearance,  floridly  colored  with  light- 
colored  brown  hair,  rapidly  thinning  out,  pale  blue  eyes,  a  well- 
developed,  muscular  figure,  rising  about  the  average  height  of 
the  Frenchman  of  to-day. 

That  he  doesn't  speak  and  very  imperfectly  comprehends  Eng- 
lish is  a  shock,  so  strongly  does  he  resemble  the  John  Bull  who 
hunts  and  rides.  The  resemblance  is,  however,  purely  physical. 
Kind,  cheerful,  at  peace  with  the  world  (in  the  abstract),  this 
extremely  modern  mind  is  healthful  in  its  everyday  contact  with 
the  world. 

His  personal  story  bears  out  whatever  deductions  of  character 
are  to  be  made  by  a  superficial  acquaintance.  It  is,  perhaps, 
owing  to  the  wholesome  but  far  from  extraordinary  impression 
gained  by  this  superficial  knowledge,  that  nearly  all 
the  interviews  published  about  him  have  worn  an  air 
so  perfunctory.  This  story  is  that  of  an  active  busi- 
ness career,  begun  on  the  Bourse,  widened  by  a  jour- 
nalistic career,  rounded  out  by  studies  that  specialize 
about  the  clinic,  and  plays  like  "Maternity,"  "The 
Three  Daughters  of  Monsieur  Dupont,"  and  "Dam- 
aged Goods"  ("Les  Avaries'')  should  come,  it  would  seem,  quite 
naturally  from  the  conditions  of  his  life.  In  truth  they  come 
from  his  type  of  mind  and  not  from  conditions  outside.  He 
gives  out  strongly,  a  sympathetic,  human  feeling,  but  it  is  based 
on  science  that  is  calm  and  cold,  not  on  science  that  is  spiritual. 
He  does  not  define  man  as  a  "cunning  mockery"  or  a  "cast  in 
clay" ;  he  views  him  as  the  natural  product  of  fierce  shocks  of 
age-long  discipline,  the  outgrowth  of  cleansing  fire  and  cyclic 
storms.  He  sees  man  as  something  that  has  been  battered  by 
discipline,  fear,  doom,  into  something  that  at  last  has  shape  and 
use.  Even  this  description  of  Brieux's  idea  of  the  thing  we 
are  is  more  poetic  than  his  mind  warrants.  Never  does  this 
French  playwright  present  an  acquaintance  with  the  mysterious 
nature  of  man.  We  need  a  map  to  understand  this  nature. 
Brieux  would  like  to  find  it — but  unless  the  map  was  physical 
he  could  not  use  it.  A  spiritual  map  would  be  of  no  service  to 
him. 

Nevertheless  Brieux  began  his  playwriting  along  conventional 
French  lines.  His  first  dubious  essay  was  a  piece  en  vers  on  the 
subject  of  Bernard  Palissey.  ..The  Academician  laughed  when 
he  reminded  himself  of  this  first  play,  inedit,  of  course,  but  it 
was  a  tender  laugh.  Oh,  these  firstlings  of  our  pen,  mis-shapen, 
unhealthy ;  how,  all  the  same,  we  love  them !  But  it  was  sur- 
prising to  hear  that  he  started  to  write  in  verse,  or  it  would 
have  been  if  all  French  authors  did  not  start  so.  If  there  is 
also  a  thin  volume  of  verse  Brieux  did  not  speak  of  it — but 
we  may  be  sure  one  exists  somewhere. 

From  these  first  unripe  fruits  to  the  sociological  plays,  eigh- 
teen in  number,  which  have  brought  him  a  wider  reputation  than 
mere  stage  representation  of  all  of  them  could  effect  is  a  tre- 
mendous journey.  This  author  is  a  good  traveler,  he  took  it 
naturally  and  readily.  In  him  from  the  start — and  this  may  be 
gathered  from  a  cursory  view  of  his  titles — was  the  idea  that  the 
drama  should  be  a  help  to  the  world. 

"It  is  good  to  amuse  people,"  he  said,  "and  our  master 
Moliere  knew  how  to  instruct  by  a  laugh.  I  have  only  sought 
to  do  with  modern  conditions  what  this  great  man  and 
other  of  our  dramatic  writers  who  painted  life  with 
an  underlying  serious  purpose  did.  At  first,  like  all 
young  men,  I  suppose,  I  wrote  for  myself.  Indeed,  it 


seemed  for  a  good  many  years  (for  I  worked  among  the  neg- 
lected aspirants  for  some  time)  that  I  should  never  have  any 
audience  but  myself.  At  last,  however,  I  realized  that  a  play 
which  told  a  social  lesson  might  be  heard.  M.  Antoine  proved 
this  to  me  by  listening  and  producing.  The  audience  did  what 
we  hoped  they  might  do — listened,  thought,  laughed,  nodded  ac- 
quiescence and  applauded.  There  is  no  longer  necessity  for  an 
author  who  has  written  with  a  view  to  correcting  a  social  con- 
dition to  write  and  publish  a  long  preface.  Plays  that  are  meant 
to  better  conditions  have  as  good  a  chance  to  be  heard  as  novels 
with  a  purpose.  Everything  depends  on  the  play  as  it  does  on 
the  novel." 

"Blanchette,"  produced  twenty-two  years  ago  showed  what 
might  happen  when  a  girl  of  the  working  classes  drinks  a  sip 
or  two  from  the  Pierian  spring.  Hypocrisy  is  vividly  unmasked 
in  "Monsieur  de  Reboval";  the  corruption  of  politicians  in 
"L'Engrenage" ;  the  doctrine  of  heredity  is  assailed  in  "L'Eva- 
sion";  "La  Robe  Rouge"  shows  how  justice  sometimes  errs; 
"le  Resultat  de  Courses"  attacks  gambling;  "les  Remplacantes" 
discusses  the  evils  of  a  very  French  institution,  the  putting 
out  to  nurse  of  young  children,  and  "Les  Avaries"  ("Damaged 
Goods")  treads. very  solidly  a  dubious  physical  thicket.  Aroum' 
this  play,  rather  than  the  others  which  were  generally 
held  to  be  innocuous,  beat  a  storm  of  discussion  and 
dispute.  It  is  not  yet  stilled  in  France,  where  if  more 
subjects  are  admissible  in  mixed  society  than  here, 
still  a  few  are  tabooed.  Our  own  country  h;i>  viewed 
this  piece  with  more  justice  and  has  recognized  the 
high  and  serious  lessons  inculcated  by  the  author  at 
their  true  value.  This  is  extremely  gratifying  to  M.  lirieux. 

"I  wrote  'Les  Avaries'  to  do  good,  not  harm,"  he  said.  "That 
it  has  been  received  as  a  moral  lesson  by  Americans  pleases  me 
to  my  soul.  For  I  may  truthfully  say  that  if  a  line  of  mine  could 
be  proved  harmful  to  any  young  mind  1  would  expunge  it.  To 
portray  vice  for  the  purpose  of  filling  a  theatre  is  my  detestation. 
I  wish  not  to  know  the  authors  who  cleverly  insinuate  it.  Please 
do  not  think  I  wish  to  enshrine  myself;  on  the  contrary  I  feel 
humble  when  I  see  how  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  the 
theatre  a  help  in  the  world's  betterment  and  how  little,  even  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  hard  and  earnest  work  I  have  done." 

What  Augier  (whom  Eugene  Brieux  acknowledges  was  his 
master)  says  of  Labiche  may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  the 
modern  writer.  Truth,  says  Augier,  is  everywhere  in  Labiche's 
work.  It  is  present  also  in  Brieux's.  He  is  before  everything  a 
dramatist — which  means  that  it  is  natural  for  him  to  tell  his 
story  in  action  and  by  the  mouths  of  his  personse.  Brieux  may 
be  ever  so  pedagogic  or  propagandist,  but,  however  much  so 
he  is,  he  is  not  one  or  the  other  at  the  expense  of  nature.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  Shaw,  who  squanders — by  carelessness 
and  futility.  Brieux  incarnates  a  vice  against  which  he  is  ful- 
minating in  a  character,  and  that  preserves  his  metier  inviolate. 
Now  and  then  he  casts  over  us  a  fear  that  he  is  about  to  become 
solemn  and  didactic.  But  he  is  too  true  a  comic  poet  to  over- 
step the  bounds  and  his  vivid  and  varied  knowledge  of  life  and 
character  saves  him — and  us  along  with  him — from  preaching. 
It  could  only  have  been  an  admirable  dramatic  author  and  a  man 
who  knew  his  work  who  could  have  kept  us  quiet  while  he  was 
putting  on  "Maternity."  Brieux  is  too  clever  to  pose  as  a  severe 
and  serious  artist,  one  with  a  long  face  and  a  long  sermon. 
Genuine  human  nature  and  human  feeling  gild  all  the  pills  he 
prescribes  for  us.  And  having  seen  and  talked  with  the  man 
it  no  longer  surprises  me  that  he  writes  like  one  who  is  always 
in  a  good  temper. 

About  "Maternity"  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  author 
hopes  to  see  it  produced  in  this  country  before  he  returns  to 
France.  The  same  actor  who  carried  "Damaged 
Goods"  to  success  is  in  consultation  with  M.  Brieux 
over  this  play.  Likely,  too.  are  we  to  see  "La  Robe 
Rouge"  in  an  English  dress  and  under  an  English  name 
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"The  Soul  of  a  Judge."  This  play  we  have  seen  in  New  York 
already  in  the  native  French ;  Rejane  played  in  the  piece  here. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  repertoires  of  the  Comedie 
Franchise,  where  Jeanne  Dalvair  made  a  splendid  success  of  the 
leading  role. 

When  there  happened  to  be  a  spare  armchair  in  the  Academy, 
great  and  natural  but  delayed  recognition  had  rewarded  M. 
Brieux  for  his  fidelity  to  ideals,  and  the  fact  that  whatever  he 
wrote  about  he  never  forgot  that  men  and  women  are  men  and 
women.  One  of  his  pieces  in  which  he  showed  the  reverse  of 
the  medal  of  adultery  was  the  talk  of  serious  as  well  as  frivolous 
Paris.  "The  wave  of  popularity  bore  him  into  this  spare  arm- 
chair, where  he  has  sat  since  completely  at  his  ease. 

If  one  criticised  M.  Brieux's  out- 
put on  the  score  of  a  certain  monot- 
ony of  subject,  one  would  have  more 
or  less  reason.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that 
while  we  are  dealing 
first  of  all  with  a  dram- 
atist, under  the  co- 
thurnus he  wears  the 
hose  of  a  reformer. 
"My  real  work,"  says 
Brieux,  "is  to  run  the 
theatre  to  better  the 
conditions  of  men  and 
women."  Believing 
that,  who  would  seek 
to  stop  him  ?  In  the 
cause  of  reform  we 
should  never  permit 
ourselves  to  grow  list- 
less, and  surely  there 
is  no  reason  to  grow 
somnolent  under  a 
preacher  so  lively,  so 
gay,  so  varied  as 
Brieux.  Even  while 
we  might  counsel  him 
to  vary  his  subjects. 
we  have  to  admit  that 
we  are  entertained  by 
his  lusty  frankness,  his 
jovial  ingenuity,  h  i  s 
keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  his 
insatiable  instinct  of  observation. 

This  man's  appearances  here  as  a 
lecturer  have  shown  the  same  qual- 
ities and  the  same  defects.  The  sub- 
ject never  changes;  whatever  the  title  may  be,  the  theme  is  "The 
Theatre  as  a  Means  of  Social  Betterment."  But  he  never  records 
his  observations  tediously;  he  is  whimsical,  he  is  gay,  he  is 
serious,  he  is  profound  and  he  is  always  entertaining.  Already 
he  has  given  in  New  York  half  a  dozen  talks  on  his  favorite 
subject,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  will  double  this  number  before 
he  visits  other  cities  on  the  same  mission.  Here  is  a  dramatic 
author  who  interests  himself  to  almost  the  same  degree  in  his 
plays  and  propaganda.  And  whether  he  has  spoken  before  the 
fifty  citizens  who  constitute  the  young  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  or  before  his  compatriots  who  are  endeavoring 
to  foster  a  French  theatre  here,  the  geniality  and  earnestness  of 
M.  Brieux  has  been  much  in  evidence. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  these  public  conversations — they 
are  delightfully  that — is  the  surprising  fluency  and  fluidity  of  his 
speech.  No  public  speaker  has  visited  us  recently  who  was  able 
to  say  so  much,  so  easily,  so  rapidly,  as  M.  Brieux.  Never  a 
moment's  hesitation,  never  a  delayed  word.  Except  for  the  dif- 
ference of  language  and  the  sort  of  eloquence  this  difference 
engenders,  M.  Brieux  in  his  public  talks  might  be  likened  to  the 
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late  Phillips  Brooks.  This  is  quite  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  in 
conversation  he  is  as  halting  as  an  Englishman,  hesitating,  grop- 
ing for  words,  eking  out  with  a  smile  or  a  gesture  his  insufficient 
verbal  explanations.  Because  of  this  generous  ease  of  bearing 
and  of  speech,  the  propagandist  pleases  all,  including  those  who 
know  French  insufficiently.  As  a  lecturer, 
this  Frenchman  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Before   "Maternity"   is   given  a  produc- 
tion on  our  stage  there  is  to  be  a  revival  of 
"Damaged  Goods"   for  a   four-weeks'  run. 
The   cast,    with   the    exception    of    Amelia 
Gardner,    will   be   practically   the    same   as 
the  original  cast  in  Mr.  Bennett's  company 
Grace  Elliston  returns  to  it  in  her  original 
part,    and    Mrs.    Bennett    will    be 
seen   again   as   the   wife.     As   this 
number  of  THE  THEATRE  goes  to 
press,  rehearsals  are  going  on  under 
the    direction   of    the   author, 
and    M.    Brieux    is    therefore 
seen  in  another  role,  that  of 
director    of    his    play. 
The    geniality    of    the 
man    does    not    freeze 
under   this   cooling   at- 
mosphere,  it   is  appar- 
ent,   but   he    holds    his 
company  firmly  to  their 
work     and     does     not 
slight      his     own.       A 
number    of    small    but 
very     definite      details 
have  been    restored   to 
the  English  text   from 
the  French  original  by 
M.   Brieux's   secretary, 
working  under  his  di- 
rection,    and     we     are 
offered     the     unusual 
opportunity    of    seeing 
a  French  play  in  English,  trans- 
ferred  from  one  tongue  to   the 
other   by    the    author   and    pro- 
duced by  him  precisely  as  he  sees 
it  in  his  mind. 

To  those  who  stand  among  the 
shadows  of  life,  to  those  who  suffer 
or  fight  in  the  hard  battles  of  human- 
ity, to  those  who  feel  the  cruel  irony 
and  mockery  of  circumstances,  this 

Frenchman  brings  a  tonic.  They  need  bracing,  and  they  cannot 
be  braced  by  maudlin  sympathy  or  by  a  flood  of  fine  talk.  A 
strong,  cheerful,  optimistic  personality  helps  them  by  example. 
M.  Brieux  is  an  optimist;  paradoxically  the  most  pessimistic 
of  his  plays  proves  it,  for  it  is  not  in  mere  denunciation  that  he 
spends  himself.  Unsatisfactory  are  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Shaw ; 
when  we  ask  them  the  big  questions  of  life,  brought  face  to  face 
with  squalor,  poverty  and  crime,  these  dramatists  are  sullenly 
unhopeful. 

In  his  turn  and  in  his  way,  M.  Brieux  has  sought  to  probe 
the  heart  of  the  world's  sorrow — and  he  has  probed  like  a  man 
who  stands  amid  the  grime  of  the  actual  sacrifice.  He  gets  into 
the  thick  of  the  struggle  and  shakes  hands  as  a  comrade  and  a 
champion  with  those  who  unjustly  suffer. 

What  we  feel  first  in  him  is  his  humanity,  undisguised  by  thick, 
if  vague,  layers  of  spirituality.  He  is  a  man  and  a  brother.  We 
turn  to  him  expecting  a  verdict  about  things,  not  a  philosophical 
digression ;  we  turn  to  him  and  he  hasn't  failed  us  so  far — he 
tells  us  there  is  hope. 

WILLIS  STEELL. 
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KATHLKNE  MAcDONELL   AS   RUTH    STUYVASANT  AND  JOHN   BOWERS   AS    HILL   REID   IN   "LIKE."   THE    MAMMOTH    MELODRAMA    NOW    DRAWING 

CAPACITY    AUDIENCES   TO   THE    MANHATTAN    OPERA    HOUSE 

*t  Pr'ay .h** Mightee"  'ableaux  and  seven  motion  Picture  interludes,  the  various  scenes  Deluding,   among   others,   the    Yale-Harvard   boat   race,   the   escape   from   Sing-Sin, 
he  g':uh<ofMeevXern,h    MY  and  °'h"  °trenU°USThaPPeningS-     ^   '^  "*  ^°»*    •«  »™  °*°™   *»„»»   »«**  ^  .   he.rtr.ndi^  cycle  of  vici  si.udes,   whlh   ™m 
>f   every   thrill   known   to  the   stage.      These   two  young  players,    heretofore  practically  unknown   to  the  theatrical   world,   have  made  a   hit   this  season      Ther7 
the.r  work  that   renders  them   a   very   welcome  chang.-  t.,  the  usual  stere-yped  stage  hero  and  heroine  that  prevail  in  most   melodramas 


America's  First  Exhibition  of  the  New  Stagecr; 


FOR  a  small  audience  of  people  to  sit  for  an  hour  in  a  rapt, 
almost  religious  silence,  in  front  of  a  miniature  proscenium 
arch,  watching  nothing  more 
dramatic  than  light  effects,  is  rather 
unusual  in  bustling,  busy  New  York. 
But  during  the  exhibition  given  in  an 
empty  shop  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue 
of  the  Art  of  the  Theatre,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stage  Society  of  New 
York,  the  people  who  went  in  about 
four  o'clock  remained  willing  pris- 
oners until  six,  the  closing  hour. 

The  new  stagecraft  is  no  novelty 
in  Europe.  Under  such  producers 
and  artists  as  Reinhardt,  Bakst,  Craig, 
Enist,  Walzer,  Roller,  and  others,  the 
art  of  imaginative  and  beautiful  scene 
designing  has  attained  an  impetus 
wh'ch  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
been  believed  impossible.  Fresh  from 
training  under  Gordon  Craig,  Sam 
Hume,  a  designer  of  scenery  for 
amateur  organizations,  near  Boston, 
set  out  to  show  America  what  Europe 
has  already  achieved  in  this  direction, 
and  by  the  time  he  had  raided  the 
collections  of  friends  and  garnered 
the  native  harvest,  he  had  some  three 
or  four  hundred  interesting  prints  and 
twenty-three  models  to  show. 

The  public  was  first  invited  to  view 


POSTER    OF    THE    STAGE    ART    EXHIBIT 


before  owner,  manager  and  producer  lose  faith  in  "white  and 
amber  mixed."     Probably  the  people  who  gasped  their  feelings 

in  a  series  of  random  ejaculations 
saw  the  "sky  dome"  for  the  first  time. 
It  is  used  in  the  advanced  theatres  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  not 
in  wide  use,  for  European  managers 
have  hide-hound  qualities  of  dieir 
own — and  here  the  demonstration 
went  the  advanced  theatres  of  Europt 
one  better  by  showing  for  the  first 
time  in  public  the  new  color  system 
of  a  Boston  man.  Monroe  Pevear. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  first  complete 
standardization  of  stage  color.  Mr. 
Pevear  is  a  chemist,  and  he  prepared 
the  colors  and  dyes  which  were  used 
with  a  marvellous  purity  and  bril- 
liancy. The  light  is  filtered,  the  rays 
from  the  lamps  placed  on  different 
tiers  around  the  plaster  dome,  passing 
through  colored  plates.  As  these  rays 
fell  on  the  dead,  white  background 
in  different  combinations,  they  simu- 
lated every  condition  of  atmosphere 
for  every  hour  of  the  day,  from  the 
darkness  that  precedes  dawn  through 
high  noon,  to  twilight,  into  moonlight. 
and  thus  to  the  absolute  void.  It  was 
beautiful — but  it  was  the  beauty  of 
Italian  skies,  not  ours. 


the  exhibit   in  a  barn-like  garret  at   Cambridge.     Round   three  The  Stage  Society's  exhibition  of  drawings  and   models   was 

sides  of  the  room  ran  the  collection  of  prints.    Here  were  a  panel  confined  to  the  work  of  artists  who  are  in  this  country,  although 

or  two  of  Craig's  gray  masses,  there  the  flaming  barbarities  of  not  invariably  of  it,  for  the  influence  of  Max  Reinhardt,  Gordon 

Oakst,  and  the  less  known  works  of  other  Russians,  in  a  corner  Craig  and  other  European  innovators  was  seen  in  their  product. 

productions  by  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.    There  were  also  photo-  Joseph  Urban  showed  models  of  operas  produced  at  the  ROM    n 

graphs  of  Max  Reinhardt's  artists  along  with  those  of  the  Ger-  Opera  House;  Maxiie'.d  Parrish  had  four  sets  of  "The  Tempest" 

mans  of  Munich,  Duesseldorf  and  Vienna.     Photos  and  plans  of  on 'view,  and   Stuart   Benson,   Robert  W.   Chanler.   Howard   G. 


Gushing.  Jules  Guerin.  and  Helen  Dryden  and  others  exhibited 
sketches  and  designs,  all  rather  fantastic  and  "advanced." 

To  aid  them  in  their  work  for  the  ensuing  season,  the  Stage 


art  theatres  all  over  the  world  were  likewise  on  view.     Almost 

an  entire  side  was  devoted   to  the  work  done  in  this  country. 

There   were   designs   and   settings    from   the    Little    Theatre   in 

Chicago  and  a  panel  of  brilliant-hued  sketches,  including  richly      Society  expects  the  best-known   producers   as   visitors — Gordon 

imagined   designs   for  "The   Merchant  of   Venice,"  by  a  young      Craig,   Granville   Barker  and    Professor   Reinhardt.     The   latter 

Harvard  graduate,  Robert  E.  Jones,  lately  returned  from  study-      famous  producer  is  to  put  on  "Twelfth  Night"  for  the  society. 

in?  with  Max  Reinhardt. 

The  feature  of  the  New  York  exhibit  was  the  dome  of  con- 
f-rete  built  in  a  quarter  sphere  back  of  the  stage,  representing  the 
sky  and  serving  as 
a  reflector  of  dif- 
fused light.  Every- 
body enjoyed  it, 
everybody  sighed 
when  the  exquisite 
demonstration  was 
over.  Rut  that 
"everybody"  d  i  d 
not,  at  any  demon- 
stration, include 
owners  of  theatres 
or  producers  of 
plays.  This  class 
is  proverbially  con- 
servative ;  it  moves 
deliberately;  it  took 
a  generation  to 
throw  less  stress 
on  the  old-fash- 
ioned calcium,  and 
it  may  take  another 


The  other  two  will  produce  each  one  a  play,  as  he  is  accustomed 

to  doing  it  at  home. 

Interesting  examples  of  native  work  al'-ng  unconventional  lines 

were  the  nine  or 
ten  models  by  Mr. 
Hume  h  i  in  s  e  1  f. 
Two  utilized  tall 
pillars  of  white, 
with  dark  lung- 
ings — for  all  the 
infinite  moods  of 
poetic  drama,  from 
an  open  p  a  1  a  c  e 
courtyard  to  a 
delicately  shaded 
bedroom,  this  with 
the  mere  shifting 
of  the  sime  pillars 
In  his  models,  as 
well  as  in  the  ex- 
hibition itself.  Mr. 
Hume  has  shown 
originality  and  ar- 
tist'c  enterprise. 
K.  MACC.OWAX. 


AN  ITALIAN  GARDEN  DESIGNED  BY  SAM  HUME 


PROMINENT     PLAYERS     IN     THEIR     HOMES 
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FIVE  years  ago  a  youth  of  about  twenty 
came  to  New  York  with  a  large  con- 
tract in  his  pocket  and  a  desire  to  con- 
quer America  in  his  heart.  He  was  Maurice  Mouvet,  a  Parisian 
dancer  who  was  known  throughout  Europe,  who  had  danced 
into  the  favor  of  kings  and  princes,  and  who  had  waited  until 
his  art  should  be  well-nigh  perfect  before  venturing  to  offer  it 
to  America,  the  cold,  the  difficult.  Paris,  who  makes  darlings 
of  her  artistes  and  sets  up  a  little  shrine  before  them,  had  affec- 
tionately called  him  "Petit  Maurice" ;  for  he  was  a  mere  boy 
when  Paris  first  knew  him  and  saw  him  dance.  And  so  it  was 
as  Maurice  that  he  came  to  New  York. 

When  he  arrived,  however,  he  was 
stunned  to  discover  that  his  twenty  thou- 
sand dollar  contract  was  not  worth  the 
paper  it  was  written  on.  In  vain  he 
sought  his  manager,  and  equally  vain 
was  his  attempt  to  secure  an  engage- 
ment. Finally,  when  he  had  but  a  few 
dollars  left  in  his  pocket  he  conceived  a 
plan. 

Deciding  that  the  one  place  in  New- 
York  where  he  could  make  his  appeal 
was  Louis  Martin's  Cafe  de  Paris;  lie  in- 
duced the  head  waiter,  with  the  aid  of  his 
last  dollar,  to  make  a  small  clearing  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor  at  sharp  twelve 
o'clock  one  night.  When  the  hour  came 
the  orchestra  burst  into  the  wierd  strains; 
of  the  "Apache"  music,  and  Maurice,* 
with  a  slender  French  girl  for  a  partner; 
performed  the  wild  dance  on  the  floor 
of  the  great,  gay  restaurant — the  dance 
that  he  himself  created  from  his  ob- 
servations of  Apache  life.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  New  York  had  seen  the 
Apache  dance,  and  the  first  that  was 
known  of  the  cabaret  outside  Paris. 
Wild  applause  greeted  the  dancers,  who 
responded  with  several  other  numbers, 
all  unlike  anything  that  New  York  had 
ever  witnessed  before. 

That  night  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
number  of  things  that  have  since  become 
classics  on  Broadway,  of  the  Apache 
dances,  of  the  cabarets.  From  that  night 
on  Louis  Martin's  establishment  began 
to  prosper,  and  Maurice  leaped  into 
the  fame  that  has  since  brought  thou- 
sands of  American  dollars  into  his 


FLORENCE   WALTON   AND   MAURICE 
Who  delight  New  York  each  evening  with  their  dancing 


Slender,     dark-haired     Florence,     "three- 
quarter   Irish  and   one-quarter  French,"   in- 
quired timidly  if  he  thought  she  would  do. 
"You  want  to  dance  with  me?"  asked  Maurice  in  his  simple, 
boyish  manner,  looking  into  her  brown  eyes. 

He  danced  with  her  once  or  twice  and  found  that  she  followed 
him  beautifully.  Two  months  later  they  were  married. 

"And  so,"  says  Mrs.  Maurice,  "I've  been  following  him  ever 
since,  and  shall  do  so  until  the  end  of  my  days." 

Together  they  have  won  many  new  laurels,  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  which  was  their  appearance  last  summer  be- 
fore the  King  and  Queen  of  England. 

That  was  an  event.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  two  American  dancers  appeared 
before  British  royalties  in  a  solo  enter- 
tainment. It  was  at  the  London  home 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Michel  of  Russia,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  debut  of  his  young- 
est daughter,  the  Countess  Torby. 
Maurice  and  Miss  Walton  were  re- 
quested to  appear  earlier  in  the  evening 
to  dance  for  the  King  and  Queen  and 
the  ladies-in-waiting  of  the  Court,  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  other  guests. 

"We  cancelled  our  engagement  at  the 
theatre  that  night,"  said  Miss  Walton  in 
telling  the  story,  "in  order  to  be  present. 
We  came  early,  and  waited  in  the  ball- 
room, a  beautifully  decorated  room,  not 
large  and  formal,  but  rather  small  and 
intimate.  Queen  Mary  came  in  first,  on 
the  arm  of  Grand  Duke  Michel.  She 
approached  us  and  asked  if  we  were 
going  to  dance  for  her. 

"For  over  an  hour  we  danced,  just 
.Maurice  and  I,  with  the  brilliant  assem- 
blage seated  around  the  room  against 
the  walls.  We  began  with  the  waltz, 
the  maxixe,  and  several  others, 
and  then  Maurice  did  some  of  his 
solo  dances,  one  of  which  made 
Queen  Mary  actually  laugh  aloud. 
Then  she  asked  us  to  do  "the 
American  dances,"  as  they  are 
called  in  England — the  turkey- 
trot,  the  fox-trot,  and  the  one- 
step.  Her  Majesty  was  pleased  with 
them  all.  After  we  had  done  all 
these,  we  were  amazed  to  hear 
her  ask  that  we  do  the  tango.  It 


pockets  and  added  America  to  his  list'of  conquests.    That  night,      is  well  known  that  Queen  Mary  had  put  the  ban  on  the  tan<M>. 


too,  saw  the  birth  of  the  "dance- craze,"  which  has  since  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  it  has  obsessed  not  only  New  York,  but 
all  America  and  Europe1  as  well. 

At   about   the   same   time;    little    Florence    Walton    graduated 
from  her  convent  school  rand  came  to  New   York  to  join  the 


chorus  of  "The  Soul  Kiss"  company.    As  a  child  she  had  always     on  it. 


and  forbidden  that  anyone  dance  it  at  any  Court  function.  It 
is  also  significant  that  Queen  Mary  had  never  seen  the  tango 
danced.  That  is  how  every  prejudice  against  the  tango  was 
formed — through  ignorance.  It  was  the  most  maligned  of  dances, 
and  those  who  heard  dreadful  reports  about  it  came  down  hard 


loved  to  dance,  bfit  her  parents  had  never  taken  her  dancing 
seriously  enoughxto'  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  possible  career. 
But  the  girls  at  school  filled  her  with  tales  of  New  York,  where 


"When  we  finished,  Her  Majesty  clapped  her  hands  enthusias- 
tically, declared  it  a  really  beautiful  dance,  and  said  she  didn't 
see  why  people  said  such  dreadful  things  about  it.  Later  in  the 


fame  and  a  Career  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking  by  a  girl  of  her     evening  she  herself   danced   the   one-step,   and   next   day   every 


ability.     So.  for  a  while  she  shone  unknown  in  the  chorus,  until 
she  was  given  a  small  solo  dance.     "The   Soul   Kiss"   expired 


London  paper  had  long  accounts  of  the  success  of  our  appear- 
ance and  the   fact  that   we  overcame  Her   Majesty's   prejudice 


after  its   sensational   duration,   and   Florence   Walton   was   seen-V   against  the  tango.     One  paper  even   headed  the   story.   'Tango 


again  in  a  small  solo  dance  number  in  "The  Pink  Lady."  Still 
ambition  urged  her  on.  .She  was  dissatisfied  with  musical 
comedy  dancing  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  it  afforded 
to  show  her  powers. 

One  day  soon  after  shew-as  brought  to  Maurice,  whose  French 
partner  had  suddenly  and  without  warning  run  away  to  get 
married.  Maurice  was  left  disconsolate  and  partnerjess,  and 
where  was  he  to  find  another  suitable  dancing  partner? 


Ban  Lifted.'  The  following  week  I  received  from  Their  Ma- 
jesties an  exquisite  bracelet  set  with  diamonds,  with  the  crown 
worked  out  in  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  Maurice  received  a 
scarf  pin  in  the  same  design." 

Maurice  spoke  of  the  psychology  of  war  and  the  dance. 

"The  Indians,  and,  in  fact,  every  savage  tribe,"  said  he,  "dances 
wildly,  madly,  before  they  go  to  war.  Is  it  not  significant,  then, 
that  the  entire  world  was  in  the  (Continued  on  page  38) 


White  Desmond   Kelley  Ernest   Glendinning  Ernest  Glendinning  Desmond   Kelley 

Act   II.      Elaine — Give  me  ten  minutes  and  I  promise  he  will  be  out  of  the   house  Act    II.      Richard — We   must    have   some   love    interest    in    this    play 

SCENES    IN    "THE    BIG    IDEA"    RECENTLY    PRESENTED   AT   THE   HUDSON    THEATRE 


WHEN  the  curtain 
rises  on  the  first 
act  of  "The  Big 

Idea,"  even  before  the  figures  upon  the  stage  are  dimly  discerni- 
ble in  the  blackness,  comes  the  voice  that  is  instantly  recognized 
by  those  who  are  alive  to  the  best  things  in  our  theatre  as  that 
of  Ernest  Glendinning.  It  is  a  voice  which  marks  its  possessor 
out  from  every  other  actor,  compelling  by  its  vibrant  melodious- 
ness sympathetic  reception  for  whatever  Mr.  Glendinning  has 
to  say.  To  the  range  of  tone  which  this  highly  individual  voice 
is  capable  of  producing,  and  to  the  fluid  smoothness  even  in 
rapidly  spoken  passages,  resulting  from  long,  careful  use,  Mr. 
Glendinning  adds  a  power  of  subtle  shading,  of 
expressing  the  finer  nuances  or  harmonics  of 
feeling  such  as  is  almost  never  observed  on  the 
stage  except  in  the  work  of  the  greatest  players. 
He  is  able  to  regulate  and  vary  the  tones  of  his 
voice  as  the  virtuoso  varies  the  tones  of  his 
violin,  and  the  result  is  a  peculiar  charm  which 
defies  analysis  and  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
matched  in  its  kind  elsewhere.  The  voice  itself 
is  glorious,  but  without  the  skillful  use  made 
of  it  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  it  would  be  worthless 
as  an  artistic  medium. 

The  question  of  voice  inevitably  merges  into 
one  of  diction,  which  is  not  an  inherent  quality 
to  the  same  extent  as  voice,  but  appears  more 
largely  as  an  acquired  characteristic.  Here, 
again,  it  is  Mr.  Glendinning's  skill  and  care 
which  lead  him  to  speak  with  distinctness 
and  fluency,  even  in  very  quick  staccato  utter- 
ance. With  such  adept  skill  does  he  put  his 
voice  through  the  gamut  of  possibilities,  con- 
stantly varying  the  color  and  power,  that  this 
alone  would  suffice  to  hold  the  attention  riveted. 
In  these  days,  when  raucous,  slovenly  speech 
is  the  common  practice,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  unac- 
customed a  pleasure  as  a  beautiful  speaking  voice  should  be  the 


White 


ERNEST    GLENDINNING 


cause  of  endless  comment. 
The  charm  of  Ernest 
Glendinning  is  not  con- 
fined to  that  single  good  quality,  however.  His  facial  expression 
is  hardly  less  illuminating,  and  his  gesture  and  action  combine  to 
give  a  perfect  portrait.  To  select  as  an  illustration  a  situation 
where  most  actors  would  be  idling,  realizing  that  the  attention  of 
the  audience  was  elsewhere  for  the  moment,  watch  the  exquisitely 
modulated  facial  play  of  Mr.  Glendinning  as  Richard  Howard 
in  the  farcical  scene  in  Act  II  of  "The  Big  Idea,"  where  Byrne 
is  confronted  with  Miss  Foster.  The  perplexed  curiosity,  half- 
amused,  half-amazed,  the  slightly  contracted  brows  and  faint 
smile,  is  wasted  on  nearly  every  spectator,  be- 
cause playgoers  do  not  train  themselves  to 
analyze  the  work  they  see.  Notice  also  the 
skillful  pantomimic  acting  in  the  comparatively 
long  scene  in  the  first  act,  where  Richard 
Howard  holds  the  stage  alone  without  a  word 
being  spoken,  as  he  searches  for  a. way  to  kill 
himself  without  suicide  being  suspected. 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  actor  whom  we 
should  care  to  see  from  the  rise  to  the  final  fal! 
of  the  curtain  of  a  three-act  play,  yet  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning is  absent  from  the  stage  for  only  one 
very  short  scene  in  "The  Big  Idea,"  and  so 
entrancing  does  he  make  his  role  that  Dick 
finds  his  happy  ending  all  too  soon. 

Mr.  Glendinning  combines  all  the  elements 
of  perfect  acting  into  a  whole,  and  inspires  them 
with  an  artistic  imagination  which  transmutes 
from  cold  type  the  author's  fantasy  into  a  liv- 
ing personality.  It  is  this  imaginative,  poetiz- 
ing, artistic  instinct  perpetually  displaying  its 
results  in  his  work  that  more  than  any  other 
thing  marks  him  out  from  the  play-idols  of  the 
hour  and  makes  him  a  true  artist. 
This  ability  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  life  into  a  character,  thus 
carrying  it  far  beyond  its  supposed  (Continued  on  page  38) 


A   STUDY  HEAD   OF   PHYLLIS   NE1LSON-TERRY 

THERE'S  a  line  in  'Much  Ado  About  Nothing'  that  exactly 
describes  Aunt  Ellen,"  said  the  gifted  niece  of  the  cele- 
brated Ellen  Terry.  "It  was  written  of  Beatrice.  It  tells 
us  that  when  she  was  born  the  stars  danced." 

"Have  you  learned  much  of  acting  from  Ellen  Terry  ?''  I  asked 
Phyllis  Neilson-Terry. 

The  distinguished  English  actress'  niece  had  made  her  Ameri- 
can debut  at  the  Liberty  a  few  days  before  as  Shakespeare's 
Viola.  The  critics  praised  her  highly,  hailing  her  as  upholding 
the  traditions  of  the  famous  Terry  family,  but  for  some  reason 
the  public  proved  indifferent,  and  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  the 
engagement  was  closed.  It  was,  perhaps,  poor  managerial  policy 
to  present  a  newcomer  in  classic  repertoire  at  a  moment  when 
the  theatrical  business  is  so  notoriously  bad,  but  certainly  other 
and  more  favorable  opportunities  will  present  themselves  to  estab- 
lish this  charming  and  talented  young  actress  in  the  favor  of  the 
American  theatre-going  public. 

"I  think  1  have,"  she  replied,  with  the  usual  English  temper- 
ateness  of  speech.  "But  it  has  been  by  the  inspiration  of  her 
example,  rather  than  by  direct  tuition.  I  doubt  whether  Aunt 
Ellen  could  teach  much  in  any  other  way. 

"I  first  saw  her  when  I  was  four  years  old.  She  was  Olivia 
in  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  That  memory  is — can  you  under- 
stand such  vague  speech  ? — a  lovely  blur.  It  has  no  distinctness. 
I  recall  that  seeing  her  and  hearing  her  left  me  warm  and  happy, 
that  her  voice  and  her  laughter  haunted  me,  and  that  as  I  was 
led  home  I  looked  proudly  at  my  father  because  he  had  so  splen- 
did a  sister. 

"I  did  not  see  her  often  because,  you  see,  I  was  at  school  in 
the  country  and  in  Paris  until  I  was  sixteen,  and  she  was  usually 
on  tour  during  my  vacations.  But  after  I  left  school — by  the 
way,  I  wasn't  graduated,  as  you  say  in  this  country,  because  I 
was  always  very  lazy  about  my  studies  and  very  anxious  to 
begin  playing — at  fifteen  I  saw  her  again  on  the  stage.  That  was 
five  years  ago.  It  was  in  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.'  I 
forget  whether  she  was  Mistress  Ford  or  Mistress  Page,  but  I 
can  never  forget  her  delicious  laughter.  What  most  particularly 
impressed  me  was  the  way  she  read  the  letter,  how  she  poked 
fun  at  Falstaff,  and  how  much  real  joy  she  seemed  to  get  out  of 
tricking  him.  It's  odd,  but  I  never  analyze  a  performance;  I 


PHYLLIS    NEILSON-TERRY    IN    ANOTHER    POSE 

don't  pick  it  to  bits.  I  remember  it  as  a  whole,  either  as  good  or 
bad.  That  performance  of  my  aunt's  in  'The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'  I  remember  as  one  of  the  perfect  things  of  this  world. 

"If  I  were  to  attempt  to  analyze  her  performances  I  should 
say  that  there  are  three  qualities  never  absent  from  any  of  her 
portrayals.  They  are  beauty,  inspiration  and  buoyancy.  If  you 
have  seen  her  you  know  she  never  seems  to  glide  quietly  on  the 
stage,  or  be  discovered  after  several  minutes  occupancy  of  it. 
There  isn't  a  minute  that  you  don't  know  she  is  there.  She 
always  dances  on. 

"While  I  firmly  believe  that  she  is  an  actress  of  no  school  nor 
time,  but  an  inspired  player,  I  doubt  not  that  she  learned  some- 
thing of  technique  through  her  long  association  with  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  One  could  not  be  associated  with  so  great  a  man  with- 
out learning  something  from  him.  Don't  you  think  so? 

"I  have  a  little  blue  enamel  ring  she  gave  me  and  which  was 
given  to  her  by  Sir  Henry  Irving.  It  once  belonged  to  Mme. 
Vestris.  If  I  possess  a  talisman,  it  is  that.  Two  letters  my 
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aunt   wrote  me  I  treasure  as  priceless 

possessions.      One    was    written    about 

my  Viola.     After  she  had  seen  me  in 

'Twelfth  Night'  she  wrote  me: 

'  'Dearest    Child :       At    last    I    am 

happy.     There  is  one   who   will   carry 

forward    the    traditions    of    the    Terry 

family  on  the  stage.     That  one  is  you.' 
"That    made    me   very    happy.      But 

what  my  aunt  did  for  me  that  helped 

me  most  was  the  advice  she  gave  in  a 

note   she   wrote   me  before   she   sailed 

for  Australia.     She  said,  'Put  a  very 

great  deal  of  beauty  into  all  your  work.' 

At  even   performance  I  remember  her 

words   and   try   to  obey   the   command 

from  one  whom  I  consider  one  of  the 

great  artists  of  all  the  ages." 

"You  looked  like  her  when  you  said 

that." 

"Do  you  think  so?"     Miss  Terry's 

usually  classic  face  beamed  with  a  new 

vivacity.      "I    am    very    glad    and,    of 

course,     proud.      But     I     cannot     ex- 
pect often  to  suggest  my  Aunt  Ellen. 

If  there  were  no  other  reason,  you  see,  she  is  a  comedienne  and 

I  a  tragedienne.  I  have  played  comedy  now  and  then,  but  not 
often.  I  enjoyed  playing  Viola  in  'Twelfth  Night.'  She  is  a 
fine  example  of  normal,  radiant  girlhood.  And  I  have  done 

Rosalind  in  'As  You  Like  It.'     But  I  don't  care  for  Rosalind 

I  don't  feel  when  I  am  playing  comedy  as  I  did  on  the  two 
occasions  when  I  saw  my  aunt  on  the  stage.  While  I  did  not 
laugh  outwardly,  she  filled  me  with  an  inner  chuckle." 

"What  have  your  father  and  mother  taught  you  about  acting?" 
"Like  my  Aunt  Ellen's,  their  teaching  was  indirect.  None  of 
the  Terrys  believe  greatly  in  teaching  acting.  I  had  only  two 
rehearsals  before  my  first  stage  appearance.  I  went  on  with 
them  in  a  small  part  in  'Henry  of  Navarre.'  I  was  just  thrown 
on.  Their  reasoning  was  that  if  I  could  act,  1  could  act  without 
teaching.  And  they  were  right.  One  could  not  help  being  an 
actress  in  that  family.  The  germ  is  in  us  all.  I  was  with  my 
father  and  mother  only  for  six  weeks.  But  then  and  in  our 
home  life  I  absorbed  from  them  what  might  be  called  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  old  school  of  acting.  I  hope  I  have  gained 


the  good  points  of  the  romantic  and  classic  style  of  acting. 
"Six  weeks  after  my  debut  1  was  presented  as  Viola.  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  star  all  the  while  except  the  six 
weeks  I  was  with  father  and  mother.  I  was  with  Sir  Herbert 
Keerbohm  Tree  two  years.  At  first  I  used  the  name  Phyllis 
Terson.  That  was  from  sheer  cowardice,  also  from  loyalty  to 
my  family.  I  did  not  want  by  the  name  Terry  to  draw  attention 
to  my  crudities  and  learn  from  the  critics  that  1  was  an  unworthy 
daughter  of  a  famous  house.  I  combined  the  first  syllable  of 
my  father's  name  with  the  last  syllabic  of  my  mother's.  When 
I  had,  as  you  say  in  America,  'arrived,'  I  adopted  my  real  name 
as  my  stage  name,  but  I  still  wished  to  use  mother's  name. 
"What  remains  for  you  to  do  since  you  have  been  a  star  since 
you  were  sixteen?  Aren't  you  in  the 
plight  of  one  Alexander?" 

"There  is  Lady  Macbeth  left.  And 
I  hope  some  one  will  write  a  strong, 
modern  play  for  me." 

I  told  the  calm-faced,  long-limbed 
blonde  whom  George  Tyler  said,  when 
he  first  saw  her  in  London,  is  the  "most 
gloriously  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world,"  that  a  clever  American  actress 
declined  to  play  Juliet  because  she 
thought  her  an  abnormal  type.  Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry's  English  calm  nearly 
forsook  her. 

"Juliet  was  a  daughter  of  the  South," 
she  said,  hastily  for  her.  "Girls  mature 
early  in  her  country.  In  her  country 
they  are  old  at  thirty.  She  might  be 
abnormal  in  America,  but  certainly 
not  in  Italy.  Besides,  she  lived  in  the 
middle  ages  when  life  was  more  sav- 
age and  elemental.  No,  she  was  a  true 
daughter  of  her  time  and  country. 
I  love  to  play  her." 

"Is  your  Juliet  the  traditional  one?" 

(Continued  on  page  39) 
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Phyllis   Neilson-Terry    in    her   London    home 
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DORIS    DARST 
Concert   soprano   who   will   make   her   debut   in   light   opera   this   season 


IS  the  offer  of  a  substantial  cash  prize  the 
best  way — or  even  a  good  way — to  bring 
an  important  native  drama  to  the  sur-      s=^^^^^=^^^= 
face?    That  much  mooted  question  is  once  more  due  for  argu- 
ment, if  hardly   for  final   settlement.     Within  a   few   weeks  we 
shall  have  seen  the  winning  plays  in  the  competitions  instituted 
by  Oliver  Morosco  and  Winthrop  Ames,  when  the  most  dazzling 
inducements  thus  far  offered  to  American  writers  in  such  con- 
tests were  the  baits. 

In  March,  1913,  Winthrop  Ames,  newly  successful  with  his 
artistic  Little  Theatre  and  fresh  in  memory  as  director  of  the 
ambitious  New,  offered  the  sum  of  $10,000  and  the  probability 
of  production  in  New  York  for  the  best  available  American  play 
submitted  to  him  before  the  fifteenth  of  the  following  August. 
Xo  translations,  adaptations  or  musical  comedies  were  desired, 
but  dramatizations  of  short  stories  or  novels  could  be  entered  if 
the  stage  rights  had  been  legally  secured ;  manuscripts  were  to  be 
signed  With  pseudonyms  only,\an  accompanying  sealed  envelope 
to  contain  the  author's  actuat.-name,  which  the  judges  would 
ascertain  only  after  a  decision  had  been  reached ;  no  plays  that 
had  been  offered  to  Mr.  Ames alt  the  Little  Theatre  or  the  New 
S  would  be  considered;  and  the  'final  award  was  to  rest  with  Mr. 
Ames.  Adulph  Klauber,  at  that  time,  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  '/';;;/«,  and  Augustus  Thomas. 

A  closer  perusal  of  the  prospectus,  however,  made  the  offer  a 
little. less  dazzling  than  it  appeared  at  first,  for  if  Mr.  Ames 
produced  the  play  the  $>o,ooo  was  to  be  "worked  off"  in  advance 
royalties  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  gross  receipts,  after 
which  the  author  would  re. -i/ive  eight  per  cent,  on  the  gross. 
Ho.wever,  even  with  that  rebate,  no  such  offer  ever  had  been 
.  made  in  open  competition.  Then,  too,  if  the  successful  play 
were  a  failure,  or  even  if  Mr.  Ames  concluded  not  to  produce 
it  at  all,  the  author  would  be  sure  of  his  full  $10,000.  Only 
the  foremost  few  among  contemporary  dramatists  can  command 
such  a  guarantee.  True,  Margaret  Anglin  paid  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  $25,000  in  all  before  the  first  performance  of  "Lydia  Gil- 


more,"   which  lasted  less  than  a  week;  but 
that    is   something   Miss   Anglin   prefers   to 
=a     forget.    To  this  day,  her  natural  open-hand- 
edness  suffers  a  visible  contraction  when  an  author  speaks  the 
words  "advance  royalties." 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  our  leading  producers  would 
tell  us  frankly  something  about  the  sums  of  money  that  go  to 
"profit  and  loss"  in  this  matter  of  advance  royalties.  Charles 
Frohman  is  undoubtedly  the  heaviest  spender  in  that  way,  though 
David  Belasco  "might  a  tale  unfold" — if  unfolding  anything 
whatsoever  about  his  business  were  in  Belasco's  line.  For  one 
thing,  it  is  Mr.  Frohman's  pride  to  "control  the  market,"  in  this 
country  and  abroad ;  and  then,  too,  he  and  Belasco  are  more 
jealous  of  their  managerial  good  names  than  some  of  the  younger 
producers,  who,  if  they  have  paid  an  advance  on  a  play,  are  in- 
clined to  give  it  a  trial  and  "get  a  run  for  their  money,"  prestige 
go  hang.  Failures  are  soon  forgotten,  they  argue.  Belasco  and 
Frohman,  on  the  other  hand,  are  links  with  the  days  of  Augustin 
Daly  and  A.  M.  Palmer,  a  school  of  managers  who  main- 
tained their  theatres  and  names  as  guarantees  to  the  public,  and 
it  was  to  their  advantage  to  sacrifice  considerable  money  rather 
than  lose  that  confidence.  When  Daly  died  and  his  estate  was 
settled,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  were  seen  to  have 
gone  in  worthless  stock,  so  to  speak,  for  among  the  items  that 
found  no  purchasers  were  the  rights  in  plays  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones,  Hermann,  Sudermann,  Robert  W.  Chambers,  and  other 
writers  of  the  first  rank.  In  his  later  years,  A.  M.  Palmer  met 
the  problem  half-way  by  trying  pieces  he  thought  promising  (yet 
had  not  absolute  confidence  in)  at  what  he  called  "authors'  mat- 
inees." If  the  play  proved  valueless,  the  prestige  of  his  theatre 
remained  unshaken ;  if  good,  he  had  something  for  his  regular 
bill.  One  of  the  dramas  that  turned  out  well  was  by  Robert 
Benedict  and  was  called  "Meadowbrook  Farm,"  and  in  it  several 
actresses  now  prominent  as  adults  appeared  as  children ;  and 
another  was  a  dramatization  of  Tennyson's  "Elaine,"  in  which 
Annie  Russell  was  the  woeful  heroine  and  which  she  still  talks 
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Hopkins    as    Columbine 


of  reviving,  because  she  says  her  perform- 
ance  in  it  was  the  best  she  has  ever  given. 
Daniel  Frohman,  director  of  the  last  of 
the  old  stock  companies,  used  to  try  plays 
on  Monday  mornings.  As  soon  as  he  had 
got  a  successful  evening  bill  under  way, 
which  meant  no  more  rehearsals  for  his 
actors,  he  began  employing  them  in  tests 
}f  plays  he  thought  promising  in  manu- 
script. On  Friday  or  Saturday,  parts  in 
an  unacted  piece  would  be  distributed  to 
i  the  players,  who  probably  would  be  cast 
ior  them  in  a  regular  production.  The 
actors  were  not  expected  to  learn  the  lines 
or  form  any  definite  characterizations,  but 
merely  to  turn  up  on  Monday  morning 

prepared  to  read  the  roles  a  little  more  fluently  and  meaningly 
than  if  they  had  never  seen  the  words  before.  Sometimes  a  few 
people  whose  judgment  Mr.  Frohman 
cared  to  hear  were  asked  to  these  Mon- 
day mornings.  1  remember  one  at 
Daly's,  when  he  had  moved  to  that 
house  from  the  old  Lyceum  with  a 
company  that  would  be  blazoned 
abroad  as  "all  star"  nowadays — Mary 
Mannering,  Hilda  Spong,  Mrs.  Thoma« 
Whiffen,  Jessie  Busley,  Cissie  Loftus. 
Elizabeth  Tyree,  Alison  Skipworth, 
May  Robson,  Margaret  Illington,  John 
Mason,  Edward  Morgan,  William 
Courtenay,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  Jame- 
son Lee  Finney,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Charles  Walcot.  A  piece  by  an  un- 
named author  was  semi-acted,  the  play- 
ers making  their  exits  and  their  en- 
trances and  speaking  the  lines  with 
some  accompanying  gestures.  Finally 
they  came  to  a  full  stop.  "Go  on,"  said 
Air.  Frohman,  seated  in  the  darkened 
auditorium.  Nobody  stirred.  "Go 
on,"  he  said  again ;  "we  may  as  well 
hear  the  rest  of  this."  Still  nobody 
moved.  At  last,  Mr.  Frohman  rose 
from  his  seat  and  strode  down  the  aisle. 
"Go  on,  I  say,"  he  repeated ;  and  his 
tone  was  fretful.  As  he  neared  the 
stage,  Cissie  Loftus  stepped  down  to 
the  footlights.  In  a  small,  meek  voice 

she  ventured  to  say:  "That's  all  Mr.  Frohman;  that's  the  end 
of  the  play."  "That's  the  end !"  Then  Mr.  Frohman  re- 
membered himself,  and  in  his  customary  calm  tone  he  com- 
manded :  "You  may  hand  in  your  'scrips  and  pass  out." 

George  Alexander,  more  frank  than  American  managers,  ad- 
mitted not  long  ago  that  he  had 
spent  about  $30,000  in  advance 
royalties  on  plays  he,  had  not 
in  the  end  thought  worthy  of 
production.  His  testimony  on 
the  subject  is  especially  inter- 
esting, for  no  manager  now 
active  in  this  country  or  Eng- 
land has  "discovered"  so  many 
dramatists  as  Sir  George,  who 
produced  "The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray"  when  nobody  else 
would  have  dared  to,  and  who 
gave  their  first  opportunities  to 
Oscar  Wilde,  Stephen  Phillips, 
H.  V.  Esmond,  Robert  Hich- 
ens,  Anthony  Hope,  Justin 

ard  Emery  as  Salamandro  and  Louise  Clower 
Hale  a»  Mrs.  La  Bolaro 


Charles  Hopkins  as  Scaramouche 
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Huntley   McCarthy,  and  other  coun- 
trymen   of    hardly    less    ability.      In 

speaking  of  the  lost  $30,000,  he  went 

on  to  remark :     "I  do  not  regret  the 

loss,   for  other   doubtful   plays  have 

proved  jewels   that   have   repaid    me 

many  times  over.    Thus  I  don't  thin): 

I   need   repent   having  commissioned 

Stephen  Phillips  to  write  'Paolo  and 

Francesca'  before  he  had  had  a  single 

play  produced.    As  for  Oscar  \Vildi-, 

I  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting 

him  to  write  a  modern  play  at  all.    At 

last,  after  suggesting  in  vain,  I  wrote 

a   cheque   and   pleaded   with   him   to 

take  it  on  account  for  the  first  play  he 

should  write,  if  ever  he  should  write 

one.     He  took  it  hesitatingly;  and  for  a  year  or  so  after  that 

could  see  him  avoiding  me  nervously. 
Then,  when  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
incident,  he  suddenly  turned  up  with  a 
full-fledged  comedy.  It  was  'Lady 
yViiulermere's  Fan' !" 

Winthrop  Ames'  offer  of  $10,000  was 
designed  primarily  to  discover  a  play 
worthy  to  dedicate  his  new  Booth  The- 
atre; but  months  after  that  house  was 
in  active  use  he  and  his  assistants  were 
still  reading  manuscripts.  They  read 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
six  plays  before  one  was  decided 
on  for  the  prize;  and  almost  a  full 
year  passed  after  the  date  originally 
announced  for  the  decision  before  all 
manuscripts  had  been  faithfully  gone 
over  and  the  award  could  be  made. 
The  winner  was  Alice  Brown,  the  New 
England  novelist,  short-story  writer 
and  ex-editor;  and  nothing  of  her  plav 
has  been  made  known  as  yet  beyond  its 
title,  "Children  of  Earth."  The  fact 
that  it  is  "clown  East"  in  scene  and 
characters,  and  that  it  is  her  first  long 
piece,  though  she  has  written  and  pro- 
duced some  one-act  sketches. 

However,  though  the  avalanche  of 
manuscripts  was  so  overpowering  and 
caused  almost  a  year's  delay,  the  Booth 

Theatre  did  have  a  prize  play  during  its  initial  season.    That  was 

"Change."  the  first  work  of  one  J.  O.  Francis,  which  had  won 

the  prize  offered  annually  by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  for  the 

best    play    by    a    Welshman    on    a 

Welsh    subject.      During    the    last 

days    of    the    New    Theatre;    Mr. 

Ames   produced   a   play    that    had 

won    a    prize,    though    not   of    his 

awarding.      "I    had    little    idea    of 

winning  the  prize  when  I  sent  'The 

Piper'  to  the  contest  got  up  by  the 

Benson    Players    at    Stratford-on- 

Avon,"     said     Josephine     Preston 

Peabody,   when   the   New   Theatre 

was  about  to  do  her  poetic  fantasy, 

with    Edith    Wynne    Matthison    in 

the  role  "created"  the  summer  be- 
fore by  F.  R.  Benson.     "One  day 

I  was  notified  that  'The  Piper'  was 
'one  of  seven  plays  which  had  been 

selected    from   three  hundred   and 

fifteen    in   the   world-wide   contest  

Mrs.  Hopkins  as  Columbine  and  Herbert 
Yost  as  Alfred  Scott 


Exterior  of  the  New  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre  on  49th  Street 


CHARACTERS  IN  "THE  MARRIAGE  OF  COLUMBINE"  RECENTLY  AT  THE  PUNCH  AND  JUDY  THEATRE 
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and  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for  final  judgment.  Quite  natur- 
ally, my  delight  knew  no  bounds  when  my  drama  was  accepted 
and  I  was  summoned  to  Stratford  to  be  present  at  the  production 
during  the  annual  Shakespearean  festival  in  April.  The  death 
of  King  Edward,  however,  made  it  nec- 
essary to  postpone  the  play  until  mid- 
summer." 

Oliver  Morosco's  contest  was  an- 
nounced after  Mr.  Ames's  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  before.  That  may  have 
been  because  fewer  manuscripts  had  to 
be  read.  The  circumstances  did  not 
make  for  such  wide  publicity  and  the 
prize  was  not  so  tempting.  Still,  should 
the  play  decided  on  by  Mr.  Morosco 
and  that  rewarded  by  Mr.  Ames  prove 
greatly  and  equally  successful,  the 
authors  of  the  former  would  be  $1,000 
better  off  than  the  writer  of  the  latter. 
For,  though  the  sum  of  $10,000  is  more 
dazzling,  Mr.  Morosco  offered,  in  ad- 
dition to  $1,500  in  advance  royalties, 
$1,000  as  a  bonus.  The  winning  com- 
edy is  called  "Lady  Eileen" ;  it  was 
written  by  Geraldine  Bonner  and 
Hutchison  Boyd,  who  both  have  had 
plays  acted ;  and  it  will  be  produced 
soon,  with  Lillian  Kemble  Cooper  in 
the  leading  role.  She  is  a  very  young 
English  girl,  descended  from  the 
Kemble  family  made  famous  by  John 
Philip  and  Fanny  Kemble  and  by  Sarah 
Siddons,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Frank 
Kemble  Cooper,  recently  in  "What  Hap- 
pened at  22"  and  for  some  years  lead- 
ing man  with  Henry  Irving,  a  niece  of 
H.  Cooper  Cliffe  and  Charles  K 
Cooper,  and  a  sister  of  the  beautiful 
Violet  Kemble  Cooper,  who  has  been 
so  successful  with  Laurette  Taylor  in 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart':  and  "Happiness." 
The  younger  Miss  Kemble  Cooper  has 
had  only  a  few  years'  experience  on  the 
stage  and  those  in  English  provincial 
companies.  Mr.  Morosco  regards  her 
as  a  "find." 

A  mention  of  "Peg  o'  My  Heart" 
made  Mr.  Morosco's  prize  offer  ad- 
ditionally tempting.  The  sound  of  suc- 
cess is  potent.  Besides  the  bonus,  the 
Los  Angeles  manager  announced  that 
he  would  make  the  "same  terms  on  pro- 
duction as  given  to  Hartley  Manners, 
author  of  'Peg.' "  "All  I  want  is  a 
play,"  Mr.  Morosco  went  on  to  say,  at 
the  time  of  announcing  the  contest  now 
concluded.  "I  make  no  restrictions  as 
to  nationality  or  professional  standing 
of  the  author.  A  comedy  is  preferred, 
although  I  am  by  no  means  averse  to  a  good  serious  play.  If 
there  is  choice  in  the  matter,  next  to  comedy  I  would  like  a  farce 
on  a  theme  that  is  not  shopworn;  and  next  to  that,  a  high-class 
melodrama,  spiced  with  humanity  and  free  from  the  bombastic 
absurdities  to  which  melodramatic  writers  are  prone  to  yield." 

Mr.  Morosco's  associate  judges  were  to  have  been  Otheman 
Stevens,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Waldemar  Young,  of  San  Francisco, 
both  professional  dramatic  critics ;  but  they  withdrew  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  Richard  Barry,  a  magazine  writer,  and 
Elmer  Harris,  a  dramatist. 

It   is    an   odd    fact   that    though    "Cavaleria    Rusticana/'    "I 
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RUTH  SHEPLEY 
Playing  Mary   Grayson  in  "It  Pays  to  Advertise" 


Pagliacci"  and  many  other  famous  operas  have  been  brought  to 
light  through  prize  contests,  no  great  modern  play  has  been  simi- 
larly drawn  from  obscurity.  Nor  has  any  American  play  of  even 
moderate  value  been  discovered  in  that  way,  unless  one  excepts 

"The  Piper,"  which  won  an  English 
prize.  Many,  many  years  ago,  "Meta- 
mora"  was  a  popular  native  drama.  Its 
success,  however,  was  largely  due  to 
the  opportunity  it  gave  to  the  tragedian 
Edwin  Forrest.  In  1829,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-six  years  old  but  already  a 
famous  star,  Forrest  offered  a  prize  of 
$500  for  the  best  American  play,  se- 
cured William  Cul'.en  Bryant  and  Fitz- 
greene  Halleck  to  act  with  him  as 
judges,  and  induced  James  Augustus 
Stone,  among  others,  to  compete.  Stone 
was  manager  of  a  Philadelphia  theatre 
called  the  Tivoli,  between  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets  on  Locust,  then  called 
Prune  Street.  "It  should  be  an  Amer- 
ican play,"  said  Forrest  to  Stone,  in  a 
conversation  he  saw  fit  to  record.  "We 
have  a  young,  but  a  great  country,  sir, 
with  glorious  traditions.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  Indian.  By  George,  that's 
the  idea !  Make  me  a  chieftain  !  The 
air  is  full  of  the  romance  of  the  Indian. 
Go  at  him !" 

Forrest  produced  "Metamora"  in 
1830  and  continued  to  act  in  it  till  the 
end  of  his  career.  There  may  be  one 
or  two  other  instances  of  greatly  popu- 
lar plays  being  brought  to  light  through 
prize ;  but  if  so,  they  are  in  the  dim  and 
shadowy  past. 

''That  anything  remarkable  ever 
emerges  from  these  play-competitions," 
"Alan  Dale"  the  other  day,  "is  exceed- 
ingly uncertain.  I  can  recall  but  one 
fairly  good  play,  during  my  siege  with 
dramatic  work,  tkat  ever  resulted  from 
a  contest.  It  was  not  an  epoch-maker, 
and  if  I  mentioned  its  name  to-day — 
which  I  won't  do — not  one  reader  in  a 
thousand  would  remember  it.  It  was 
produced  with  slight  success.  Its  value 
lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  better  plays  from  the  same 
author — a  lady.  You  see,  in  play  con- 
tests the  only  judges  worth  having  are 
the  general  public,  and  the  general 
public  judges  only  after  the  prize  has 
been  awarded.  In  these  contests,  the 
judges  seem  to  be  the  weak  spot.  They 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  selected  because  they 
know  the  public  taste.  They  know 
what  they  think  the  public  taste  should 
be,  if  the  public  taste  happened  to  be 
the  same  as  theirs." 

The  play  the  critic  speaks  of  was  by  Martha  Morton.  It  was 
called  "The  Merchant,"  and  with  it  she  won  a  prize  offered  by 
a  New  York  newspaper.  It  was  produced  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  and  was  soon  forgotten ; 
but  it  brought  Miss  Morton  before  the  public  and  the  managers. 
Years  later,  after  her  other  plays  written  for  William  H.  Crane 
had  established  her  among  successful  dramatists,  she  entered 
another  piece  in  a  contest  instituted  by  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
and  carried  off  the  prize,  the  reward  being  a  public  matinee  of 
the  successful  entry.  This  was  (Continued  on  page  40) 
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Maurice,  the  exponent  of  Modern 
Dancing  says:  "I  would  not  run 
my  automobile  without  tires  and 
I  don't  propose  to  walk  around 
without  O'Sullivan's  Heels." 


O'Sullivan's  Heels  are  made  of  new  lioe  rubber 
— rubber  with  all  the  spring  in  it — and  are  worn 
by  successful  people  everywhere. 

Ask  your  bootmaker  to  «tt»ch  them  50c.  complete 
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Guard  Your  Complexion 
Day  and  Night 

An  application  of  Creme  De  Meridor 

before  exposure  to  wind  and  cold  will 
prevent  dryness  and  chapping.  Used 
before  retiring,  it  will  keep  the  skin  clean 
and  soft  and  beautify  the  complexion. 

Add  to  your  beauty  by  using  De  Meridor 
Face  Powder.  Made  in  four  tints. 
"It's  the  finishing  touch  to  loveliness". 

Creme  De  Meridor  and  De  Meridor  Face 
Powder,  at  all  good  stores 

25c  and  50c. 

Send  for  free  samples  of  both 

THE  DE  MERIDOR  COMPANY 

24  Johnes  St..  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Frances  Starr,  popular  leading  lady, 
says:  "Thank   you  for  introducing 
me  to    Creme  De   Meridor. 
indeed  remarkable." 
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For  the  Baby,  an  O-B  Ring 


D  "~  '  '•  '    D 

A  whole  series   of  dainty    n 

D  rings  in  solid  gold,  specially 
designed  and  made  in  all  the  baby 
sizes.  Stone  set  rings,  with  Pearls, 
Turquoise  and  Garnet;  Signets; 
and  cunning  little  plain  bands, 
exactly  like  a  Wedding  Ring. 

Your  representative  jeweler  will  be 
glad  to  point  out  the  O-B  mark  and 
quality  stamp  when  he  shows  you  the 
rings.  The  stamp  celebrated  among  the 
fine  jewelry  trade  for  35  years  as  the  sign 
of  assured  •value,  full  measure  of  pure 
gold  in  the  alloy  and  straight-forward 
workmanship. 

Send  for  the  O-B  Ring  Book—- the  latest 
authentic  ring  styles.  Free  for  your  name 
on  a  post  card. 
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Ostby  &  Barton  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.    D 


O-B 


RINGS 


ROWN'C 

Bronchial     ^ 

TROCHEv) 

For  the  Voice 

Promptly  relieve  coughs,  irritation  or  soreness  of 
the  throat.  Used  throughout  the  world  by  promi- 
nent public  speakers  and  singers.  The  standard 
remedy  for  throat  troubles. 

Convenient  and  effective  and  perfectly  safe  to 
use  freely.  Contain  no  opiates— will  not  affect  the 
appetite  or  digestion. 

Sold  only  in  Boxes— never  in  bulk. 
25c,  SOc,  and  $1.00.    Sample  Free 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON        Boston,  Mass. 


Twentieth  year.  Our  Students'  Stock  Company  ami 
Theatre  assure  practical  training.  New  York  Appear- 
ances and  Engagements.  Such  celebrities  as  Miss 
Laurette  Taylor,  Gertrude  Hoffmann,  Ethel  Levy. 
Pauline  Chase,  Harry  Pilcer,  Julie  Opp,  Anna 
Laughlin,  Joseph  Santly,  Barney  Gilmore,  Mile. 
Dazie,  etc.,  taught  by  Mr.  Alviene.  For  information 
and  illustrated  booklet  of  "How  Three  Thousand 
Succeeded"  address  ALVIENE  STAGE  SCHOOLS 
225  W.  67th  St.,  near  B'way,  New  \ork  Citv 


"CHEZ    MAURICE 

{Continued   from   page   30) 


throes  of  the  dance  just  before  the  present  war 
broke  out,  that  has  plunged  the  world  in  mourn- 
ing?" 

"Ah,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  that  America  is 
dancing  more  than  ever,"  broke  in  Miss  Walton. 
"The  dance  is  what  is  keeping  up  the  spirits  of 
the  nation.  You  cannot  be  sad  when  you're 
dancing.  You  must  be  happy.  You  must  throw 
off  all  cares,  all  worries,  all  unhappiness.  Amer- 
ica would  certainly  fall  into  a  dreadful  depres- 
sion if  it  should  stop  dancing  now.  Business, 
society,  finance,  everything  would  slump  if  the 
gay  spirit  of  the  dance  did  not  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people  in  this  unhappy  time  when 
such  misery  exists  in  Europe.  Therefore  we  of 
the  dancing  profession  should  strain  ourselves 
to  keep  the  dance  alive,  by  continually  creating 
new  dances." 

One  glimpse  into  "Chez  Maurice,"  the  beautiful 
dansante  restaurant  owned  by  Maurice  and  his 
wife,  where  they  appear  every  night,  certainly 
dispels  every  fear  that  the  dance  in  New  York 
is  on  the  wane.  From  ten-thirty  until  two  in 
the  morning,  the  softly  shaded  lights  gleam 
on  gay  and  well  dressed  throngs,  and  the  Bakst 
decorated  walls  echo  the  happy  laughter,  the 
soft  music,  and  the  rythmical  tapping  of  slippered 
feet,  while  Sphynx-like  waiters  glide  about,  serv- 
ing dainty  dishes  and  pouring  wines. 

A  most  democratic  place  is  "Chez  Maurice," 
where  the  bright  stars  as  well  as  the  lesser  lights 
of  the  theatrical  profession  mingle  with  those 
pillars  of  society  whose  names  represent  millions 
of  dollars,  and  an  unbroken  line  of  aristocratic 
ancestry.  But  all  are  happy  here.  As  Miss 
Walton  puts  it :  "You  cannot  be  sad  when  you're 
dancing.  You  must  be  happy." 

YETTA  D.  GEFFEN. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 


The  Art  of  Ernest  Glendinning 

(.Continued   from   page   31) 


limits  was  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Glen- 
dinning's  playing  of  Louvois,  the  young  French 
soldier,  in  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  two-act  trag- 
edy, ''Mercedes,"  at  a  recent  benefit  performance 
in  Boston.  The  play  was  familiar  to  readers, 
though  it  had  not  been  produced  in  many  years. 
Quiet  at  first,  with  melancholy  musing,  Mr. 
Glendinning  later  rose  to  his  scene  with  Mer- 
cedes with  a  spirited  vigor  that  gave  an  illusory 
warmth  of  reality  which  could  scarcely  be  sus- 
pected in  the  part  from  reading  it. 

His  Pierrot  in  "Prunella"  was  a  piece  of  act- 
ing to  be  treasured  always  in  the  memory.  With 
lithe,  graceful  body,  slightly  swaying,  appro- 
priate gesture,  extraordinary  pantomimic  skill, 
and  voice  tremulous  with  the  overtones  of  pathe- 
tic emotion,  egoistic,  tender,  gay  or  sad,  always 
naive,  an  actor  admirably  suited  to  the  lyrical 
style  of  poetic  drama  was  for  the  first  time  dis- 
closed. And  this  was  the  same  man  who  played 
the  perplexed  husband  in  "Baby  Mine''  with  no 
less  finesse ! 

Mr.  Glendinning  is  able  to  adapt  himself  per- 
fectly to  whatever  surroundings  he  is  placed  in, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  surpass  his  fellow- 
players  who  confine  themselves  to  a  single  type. 
He  has  demonstrated  his  ability  unfailing 
whether  in  farce,  fantasy,  tragedy,  or  modern 
drama.  He  has  proved  his  power  to  hold  com- 
plete command  over  his  audiences.  In  his  pres- 
ent play  of  quickly  shifting  moods,  his  friend 
says :  "You  talk  as  though  you  were  going  to 
kill  yourself."  The  audience  never  fails  to  burst 
into  laughter  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  but 
the  hilarity  is  instantly  checked  by  the  master- 
ful, quiet  assurance,  "I  am." 

Mr.  Glendinning  does  not  strain  after  effects 
and  then  leave  gaps  between  his  climaxes.  He 
is  constantly  scoring  by  never  dropping  out  of 
his  character,  but  keeping  his  points  in  a  con- 
tinual smooth  stream.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
appreciate  adequately  the  apparent  insouciance, 
the  artlessness  of  his  performance  in  "The  Big 
Idea,"  but  repeated  visits  to  the  theatre  prove 
illuminating  in  displaying  the  care  with  which 
the  role  has  been  worked  out  to  the  most  minute 
detail.  RAYMOND  PRESTON. 


Gladys  (playing  the  piano) — Dear  me,  I  am 
always  wishing  to  break  into  song. 

Muriel — You  wouldn't  have  to  break  in,  dear, 
if  you  could  find  the  key. — Judge. 


She  Was  On  Time! 

PHE  motor  comes  at  eight 
and  horrors! — it's  five  to 
eight  now.  You  mustn't  keep  him 
waiting!  Such  a  quandary !  There's 
no  one  to  hook  you  up.  Blackest 
despair!  But  a  happy  thought.  That 
new  gown — itfastens  with  Koh-i-noor. 
Good  —  you  can  fasten  yourself  up 
in  half  a  minute.  The  day  is  saved! 

"Good-bye,  old  Hook  and  Eye!  " 


Koh-i-noors  make  it  easy  to  fasten 
and  unfasten  your  own  gowns.  They 
give  a  smooth,  flat  packet  and  improve 
the  fit  and  appearance  of  your  gar- 
ments. Rounded  edges  cannot  cut 
the  thread.  Endorsed  by  all  leading 
dressmakers  and  sold  everywhere, 
10  cents  a  card  of  12.  Made  in  13 
sizes,  black  and  white.  Write  for 
Book  of  Premiums  given  for  Koh-i- 
noor  coupons. 


Look  for  Koh-i-noors  on  all  up-to-date  ready. 
lihui,'  garments.  3  'on  will  knrnv  thrill  by 
tlie  letters  A"-/-.V  stamped  on  each  fastener. 

WALDES  &  CO.,  Maker,,  137-C  Fifth  AT..,  N.  Y. 

The  ll'orld's  Larzest  Snap  Fastentr  Manufatturtrs 

Prairn*  Dr«dpn  P»rU  Waruw 

London  Chiraro  Monti-mi 


The  Files   of   the  Theatre  Magazine 
are   Invaluable  to  Collectors 


BIND  YOUR  NUMBERS  OF  THE 

Theatre  Magazine 


TJEADERS    who 

-*-^-  nave  preserved  their 
copies  and  return  them  to 
us  in  good  condition,  by 
express,  prepaid,  -will 
receive  a  complete  copy, 
together  with  title  page, 
table  of  contents,  on 
payment  of  $3.00. 


The   Fourteenth   Year  (1914)   is   bound  in 

TWO      VOLUMES 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 
165    WILLIAM    ST..    NEW    YORK 

TELEPHONE   3880  BEEKMAN 
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Ellen    Terry's    Niece 

(.Continued  from   page    33) 


•'No,  they  tell  me  there  is  nothing  traditional 
about  my  performance.  But  I  do  not  know 
wherein  it  differs." 

"Your  balcony  and  potion  scenes?  Are  they 
different?" 

"My  potion  scene  they  tell  me  is  my  best  work 
But  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  different  from  the 
portrayals  of  the  Juliets  who  have  gone  before 
me.  I  can  act  but  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  talk  well. 

"I  am  glad  to  be  in  America  and  will  it  sur- 
prise you  when  I  say  I  am  not  afraid?  I  do  not 
feel  as  though  I  were  in  a  strange  country  and 
among  a  strange  people.  Americans  have  been 
so  sweet  to  all  my  family  that  I  believe  they  will 
be  good  to  me,  and  1  hope  they  will  like  me." 

"Why  did  you  not  come  to  us  sooner?" 

"Because  I  wanted  first  to  get  my  British  pub- 
lic. I  wanted  to  acquire  playgoing  friends  in  my 
own  country." 

"Miss  Terry  is  one  of  the  human  sunbeams. 
Has  she  taught  you  to  extract  all  the  joy  there  is 
from  life?" 

The  niece  of  Ellen  and  the  daughter  of  Fred 
Terry  and  Julia  Neilson  flung  back  her  head 
and  laughed. 

"I  did  not  need  to  be  taught  that,"  she  said. 
Her  chuckle  was  an  outward  one.  "I  would  do 
that  on  my  own."  ADA  PATTERSON. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
60  eta.  per  case— 6  glasi-atoppered  bottles 


IN    FILMLAND 

(Continued   from   page   20) 


story  that  adheres  to  historical  facts.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  miniature  city  of  Rome,  covering 
six  square  blocks,  was  constructed  especially  for 
this  production,  and  in  view  of  the  impressive 
results  this  is  easily  credited.  Caesar's  crossing 
of  the  Rubicon,  the  engagement  between  his 
legions  and  those  of  Pompey  and  the  Dictator's 
triumphal  march  through  Rome,  are  scenes  in 
accord  with  the  best  traditions  of  Italian  pro- 
ducers, past  masters  in  the  art  of  creating  mam- 
moth photoplay  spectacles.  If  "Julius  Caesar" 
had  come  before  "Quo  Vadis,"  instead  of  several 
years  later,  it  probably  would  have  caused  an 
equal  stir. 

Three  scenically  elaborate  American  produc- 
tions are  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  adapted 
from  the  play  by  David  Belasco  and  Richard 
Walton  Tully;  "Salomy  Jane,"  prepared  by  the 
California  Motion  Picture  Company  from  Paul 
Armstrong's  version  of  a  Bret  Harte  romance, 
and  "The  Bargain,"  made  by  Thomas  H.  Ince  in 
the  Arizona  canyon.  There  are  few  points  of 
similarity  between  the  three  films,  beyond  a  su- 
perior scenic  quality  which  may  be  claimed  for 
each.  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho"  is  a  satisfying 
photoplay  in  regard  to  story  and  acting,  whereas 
there  is  no  escaping  the  charm  of  the  mission 
gardens  and  the  haciendas  of  the  California  of 
1850.  Bessie  Barriscale  is  delightful  in  her  play- 
ing of  the  haughty  Juanita.  The  first  appeal  of 
"Salomy  Jane"  no  doubt  will  be  found  in  the 
wealth  of  glorious  scenery,  whereas  "The  Bar- 
<gain"  should  be  appreciated  by  those  with  a  taste 
for  Western  melodrama  on  a  magnified  scale. 

In  the  realm  of  photoplay  burlesque,  Mack 
Sennett,  of  the  Keystone  Company,  accomplished 
what  has  heretofore  been  considered  out  of  the 
question  by  keeping  rapid  action  at  a  high  pitch 
through  six  reels  winding  up  in  a  whirlwind 
finish.  Not  the  least  of  the  surprises  in  this  pic- 
ture, "Tillie's  Punctured  Romance,"  is  Marie 
Dressler's  unqualified  success  in  her  first  exper- 
ience before  the  camera.  The  character  is  simi- 
lar to  her  Tillie  in  "Tillie's  Nightmare."  Assist- 
ing Miss  Dressier  are  two  of  the  most  effective 
eccentric  comedians  in  pictures,  Charles  Chaplin 
and  Mabel  Normand.  Higher  comedy,  in  which 
the  characters  are  genuine  types,  is  found  in  the 
Famous  Players'  excellent  production  of  George 
Ade's,  "The  County  Chairman,"  presenting 
Maclyn  Arbuckle  as  Jim  Hackler.  John  Barry- 
more  gets  a  fair  amount  of  humor  out  of  the 
role  of  Fitzhew  in  "The  Man  from  Mexico," 
another  Famous  Players'  picture  and  Mary  Pick- 
ford  is  pleasing,  as  usual,  in  a  pretty  romance  of 
stage  life,  "Behind  the  Scenes."  Second  to  "The 
Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  but  a  creditable  picture, 
none  the  less,  is  Lasky's  adaptation  of  "The  Man 
from  Home."  One  of  the  finest  pieces  of  acting 
offered  in  any  recent  production  is  given  by  Clara 
Kimball  Young  in  "Lola,"  made  by  the  World 
Film  Corporation.  Among  important  films  not 
released  at  this  writing  is  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
The  Seats  of  the  Mighty."  LYNDE  DENIG. 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 


—entrancing  sweets  which 
are  always  and  everywhere 
popular.  Wafer  confec- 
tions centered  with  deli- 
cately flavored  cream. 
The  perfect  accompani- 
ment for  every  dessert. 
In  ten-cent  tins;  also  in 
twenty-five-cent  tins. 


ANOLA 

—  a    new    conception    in 
chocolate-flavored  sweets. 
ILxquisite  wafers  of  crisped 
baking    with    choc- 
olate-flavored cream 
nestling    between. 
Anola  has  achieved 
a  new  delight  which 
only  taste  can  tell — 
a  flavor  which  gives 
immediate  pleasure. 
In  ten-cent  tins. 
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For  Reducing  Double  Ctiitis,  the 
Ganesh  Chin  Strap  has  a  wonder- 
ful record  of  efficiency— #3,  $6.50. 
The  Ganesh  Forehead  Strap  re- 
moves all  age  lines,  $4,  $5. 


Mrs.  Adatr 

FIRM  TISSUES  DISPEL  WRINKLES 

Some  tissues  of  the  face  are  not  exercised  sufficiently  and  become  rigid. 
Others  are  over  active  and  become  strained,  and  soon  sag  and  droop. 
Where  these  two  kinds  of  tissues  cross  or  join  each  other,  a  wrinkle, 
or  hollow  soon  shows  through  the  outer  skin. 

The  longer  such  lines  are  permitted  to  remain  the  more  imbedded  in  the 
-kin  they  become.  Rejuvenating,  stimulating,  and  nourishing  the  tissues 
and  muscles  beneath  is  the  only  logical  and  successful  method  of  re- 
moving the  cause.  This  is  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  Mrs.  Adair's 

MUSCLE  STRAPPING  TREATMENTS 

given  by  her  trained  English  assistants  in  the  New  York  Salon,  duplica- 
ting those  given  in  the  London  and  Paris  Salons.  Such  treatments, 
demonstrating  Mrs.  Adair's  superior  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the 
face,  neck  and  chest,  and  giving  wonderful  results,  cost  $2.50  each 
or  less  by  the  course. 


SOME  GANESH  PREPARATIONS  AND  SPECIALTIES  FOR  USE  AT  HOME 


The    Musele    I>evelopiiiir    Oil    will    rejuvenate    the 

tissues  of  the  face,  remove  lines  and  wrinkles  and  fill  out 

hollows,  |5.,  $2.511,  $1. 

The  IHable  Tollie  will  strengthen  the  skin  and  make  it 

able  to  stand  hot  rooms:   closes  pores;  reduces  puffiness 

under  the  eyes,  J5.,  $2.,  75c. 

Gaiieah  Rubber  Gloves  for  whitening  the  hands,  $1.25. 

>;is;il  Clamp  prevents  nostrils  spreading,  $5. 


Ganefill  Lily  Lotion,  whitens  the  skin;  keeps  it  smooth- 
in  pink,  cream  and  white,  f2.5n,  #1.5". 
Poiulre    lie    UouKe,  perfectly  natural  and  delicately 
perfumed.  $1.25. 

Kmuuelim*,  to  whiten  neck  and  arms  for  evening:,  f  1  50 
liiiliiiiui  Perfume,  J2.50. 

Anti-Puff  Lotion  (with  brush)  for  bad  puffs   under 
eyes,  11.25. 
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HOW  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  IS  REGARDED  IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES 

YOUNG   MEN'S    ASSOCIATION, 

BENNINGTON  FREE  LIBRARY, 

BENNINGTON,    VT. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  periodicals  on  our  reading  table.  We 
are  all  much  interested  in  the  high-class  theatre 
news  displayed  within  its  covers,  and  consider  it  a 
necessity  on  our  table. 

J.  M.  KEELER,  Librarian. 


FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

As  we  have  768  magazines  to  care  for  in  this 
library,  we  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
relatively  few.  In  regard  to  yours,  I  can  cer- 
tainly say  that  it  is  almost  read  to  death  each 
month,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  fit  for  binding. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  extreme  pr-ularity  and 
of  its  value  also  as  a  bound  set  for  reference 
use.  ROBERT  K.  SHAW,  Librarian. 
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Roll  Your  Favorite  Tobacco  in 
Riz  La  Croix  Paper 

and  you  will  get  a  better  flavor,  relish  and  enjoyment  from  your 
cigarette  than  ever  before.  Because  you  will  get  only  the  pure, 
fresh  fragrance  of  the  tobacco  —  which  explains  the  universal 
preference  for  Riz  La  Croix  Papers  among  smokers  of  experience. 


WT1?  1.  A, 

Ev  It  £a    JU  JnL 

(Pronounced :   REE-LAH-KROY) 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTE  PAPERS 


They  are  so  pure,  light  and  thin 
their  combustion  is  so  perfect 
that  there  is  absolutely  no 
taste  of  paper  in  the  smoke. 
They  are  strong,  do  not  burst 
in  rolling,  and  are  naturally 
adhesive,  because  made  from 
the  best  flax  linen.    Entirely  pure 
and  healthful,  because  exclusively 
a  vegetable  product. 


FREE 


Two   interest- 
ing,illustrated  Book- 
lets—oneabout  RIZ  LA 
CROIXCigarette  Papers,  the 
other  showing  how  to"Ro!l  Your 
Own"  cigarettes — sent  anywhere  in 
U.S. on  request.  AddressThe  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  Room  1245,  ill  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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Champagne 


THE  WINE  OF  QUALITY 

Slowly  matured  and 
aged   in   the   bottle. 

Made  in  America 


Celebrate  Christmas  and  New 
Years  in  an  American  way 
with  American  Wine. 

Insist  on  Having  It 

Special  Dry  and  Brut 

GOLD  SEAL  RED-the  best  sparkling 
Burgundy  on  the  market. 

Sold  Ewrywnere 


PRIZE     PLAYS 
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duly   given,    February   8,    1904,   at   the    Criterion 
Theatre. 

The  stock  company  prize-play  contest  idea  has 
been  lifted  to  its  highest  plane  by  John  Craig, 
actor-manager  of  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  in 
Boston.  Every  year  he  gives  a  prize  of  $500  and 
a  production  by  his  popular  company  in  reward 
for  the  best  play  written  by  a  Harvard  or  Rad- 
cliffe  student.  This  makes  his  troupe  greatly  in- 
teresting to  the  college  element  and  dign'fies  it 
by  association  with  Professor  George  Pierce 
P.akcr,  whose  classes  in  play  making  promise 
such  good  results.  One  of  the  winning  dramas, 
"The  End  of  the  Bridge,"  proved  so  popular 
when  put  on  at  the  Castle  Square  that  it  ran  for 
more  than  a  hundred  nights,  though  one  or  two 
weeks  is  the  customary  limit  there ;  and,  after 
a  long  engagement  in  Mr.  Craig's  house,  "Be- 
lieve Me,  Xantippe !"  another  winner,  was  deemed 
good  enough  for  a  hearing  on  'Broadway,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  that  its  Boston  success  was  re- 
peated. That  farce  was  by  John  Frederick  Bal- 
lard,  who  is  about  to  have  his  second  play  pro- 
duced by  David  Belasco;  but  Radcliffe  has 
almost  always  carried  off  the  prize.  This  doubt- 
less is  annoying  to  Harvard,  whose  students  are 
apt  to  look  on  the  co-eds  with  the  disdain 
fostered  by  the  Lampoon;  but  Professor  Baker 
has  declared  more  than  once  that  the  average 
woman  has  decidedly  more  dramatic  instinct  than 
the  average  man. 

John  Craig  agrees  with  Professor  Baker  on 
that  point.  "I  do  not  say  it  to  be  gallant,"  pro- 
tests the  hero  of  many  a  fiction  deed  of  daring 
for  a  lady  fair;  "no,  it  is  no  mere  gallantry.  It 
is  the  truth.  The  plays  submitted  by  the  girls 
in  these  contests  seem  to  all  of  us  superior  to 
those  that  come  from  the  men.  In  the  contest 
won  by  Florence  Lincoln  with  The  End  of  the 
Bridge'  for  instance,  twenty-one  dramas  were 
submitted,  of  which  five  bore  the  names  of  fem- 
inine sponsors.  In  the  lot  were  two  blank  verse 
tragedies :  don't  laugh — one  of  them  was  extrem- 
ely good  and  barely  escaped  the  prize.  Farces 
predominated;  and  there  was  one  play  of  the 
far  West  One  very  good  comedy  impressed  us; 
but  it  was  too  slight.  I  expect  to  have  it  ampli- 
fied and  produce  it  later."  He  is  enthusiastic  in 
his  belief  in  Professor  Baker.  "I  will  say  this," 
he  went  on.  "The  plays  written  by  those  who 
have  been  longest  in  Professor  Baker's  courses 
seem  to  be  the  best.  The  young  playwrights 
recognize  the  virtue  of  small  casts.  Also,  they 
show  a  better  sense  of  dramatic  values,  an  abler 
handling  of  story,  and  the  dialogue  is  less  dif- 
fuse. The  results  of  these  contests  have  led  me 
to  hope  strongly  that  real  playwrights  are  to 
come  from  our  colleges." 

VANDERHEYDF.N  FYLES. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottle* 

New  Victor  Records 

A  Parsifal  Number  by  Whitehill.  Parsifal— 
Amfortas'  Gebet,  "Mcin  Vater!"  Act  III. 

This  pitiful  appeal  of  the  wounded  Amfortas 
occurs  in  the  Temple  Scene  o.f  Act  III.  Gurne- 
manz  has  eagerly  brought  Parsifal  to  the  Temple 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  prove  to  be  the  long 
expected  redeemer  of  the  sins  of  the  Grail 
brotherhood. 

Alda   Sings   the    Solitude,    d'Offpel-Rubmstein. 

This  is  a  vocal  version  of  Rubinstein's  lovely 
"Melody  in  F." 

Mme.  Powell  Plays  the  Fascinating  "Barca- 
rolle." Barcarolle — Tales  of  Hoffmann. 

The  most  admired  of  the  number  in  Offen- 
bach's fantastic  and  delightful  opera  is,  of 
course,  the  dreamy  and  beautiful  Barcarolle, 
Belle  Nuit. 

The  Second  Braslau  Record.  Thy  Beaming 
Eyes,  Gardner-MacDowell. 

Another  German  Folk-Song  by  Gluck  and 
Reimers.  Der  Jager  lang  dem  Weiher  ging, 
arr.  Wilhelm  Berger. 

Destinn  Sings.  Aida — O  patria  mia,  Act  III, 
Verdi. 

A  Hungarian  Dance  by  Elman — Brahms- 
Joachim. 

This  is  a  well-known  arrangement  of  one  of 
Brahms'  Hungarian  Dances  for  the  violin,  by 
Dr.  Joachim. 

A  Couperin  Gem  by  Paderewski.  Le  Carillon 
de  Cythere. 

This  famous  composer  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  born  on  November  10,  1668,  near  Paris, 
his  father  being  a  French  organist. 

Advt. 
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Opera  Beyond  the  Curtain  Line 

(Continued   from   page    22) 


requires  two  men.  To  assist  overhead  requires 
two  more,  that  is,  eight  for  each  artist,  making 
in  all  twenty-four  men  for  this  particular  scene. 

"These  men  receive  their  orders  as  to  the  pre- 
cise note  on  which  the  move  shall  be  made  from 
the  technical  director,  who  in  turn  gets  his  cue 
from  the  assistant  conductor.  That  there  shall 
be  no  mistake  made  is  vitally  important,  else  the 
lives  of  the  artists  would  be  in  danger. 

"One  of  the  dangerous  moments  is  when,  at 
a  certain  passage  in  the  score,  a  bridge  is  placed 
so  that  Alberich  can  cross  from  rock  to  rock. 
This  bridge  must  be  quickly  placed  and  as  quickly 
withdrawn,  in  order  to  allow  the  men  who  are 
working  the  Rhine  maidens  to  pass,  after  Al- 
berich has  reached  the  Rhine  rock. 

A  moment  afterwards  the  rocks  pass  into 
the  cellar  and  the  Rhine  maidens  have  to  be 
quickly  drawn  to  one  side  of  the  stage  while 
the  scene  changes. 

"During  this  change  an  enormous  girder,  52 
feet  long,  suspended  by  two  wires,  slowly  de- 
scends through  the  stage,  carrying  the  gauze  and 
maskings  of  the  scene.  During  this  interim  the 
scene  is  changed  and  the  stage  closes  up.  This 
transformation  is  made  in  three  minutes,  and 
during  the  interval  there  are  seventy  men  assist- 
ing, each  one  attending  to  his  own  individual 
task 

"If  we  were  rehearsing  the  same  opera  day 
after  day  all  this  would  not  appear  in  the  light 
of  such  a  marvellous  task,  but  since  it  is  done  only 
once  or  twice  during  the  season,  the  difficulties 
become  apparent.  In  'Gotterdammerung"  al- 
most as  difficult  to  stage  as  'Parsifal,'  with  all 
its  panoramas  moving  at  the  same  time  and  the 
scene  changing  in  sight  of  the  public,  is  another 
scene  which  parallels  that  in  'Rheingold'  for 
technical  difficulties.  It,  too,  is  given  but  once 
or  twice  during  the  season,  so  that,  as  a  result, 
each  performance  is  as  nerve-racking  as  the  first 
production  of  a  big  spectacular  piece  in  an  or- 
dinary theatre,  but  lacking  the  number  of  re- 
hearsals which  in  such  a  case  are  possible. 

"Even  a  comic  opera  has  at  least  six  weeks  of 
preparation  with  a  final  week  or  two  for  stage 
rehearsals,  but  such  a  thing  is  manifestly  impos- 
sible at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The 
company  only  arrives  a  few  weeks  before  the 
season  opens,  and  by  the  time  each  opera  is 
rehearsed  a  few  times,  the  opening  night  arrives. 
After  that  follows  the  routine  I  have  attempted 
to  describe. 

"The  operation  of  stage  animals  come  under 
the  head  of  the  stage  director,  and  the  ingenuity 
shown  is  worthy  of  special  note.  When  an 
opera  patron  watches  one  of  the  gorgeous  stage 
animals,  he  is  fascinated  perhaps  and  may  won- 
der a  bit  how  they  are  constructed  and  manipu- 
lated, but,  generally  speaking,  he  accepts  them 
as  he  does  everything  else  about  opera  produc- 
tion, without  question,  though  they  are  worthy 
special  study. 

"To  make  the  dragon  in  'Siegfried'  possible, 
two  men  in  turn  act  as  the  front  and  hind  legs 
of  the  creature  and  control  the  working  of'  the 
mouth,  eyes  and  ears.  Two  more  are  required  to 
handle  the  wires  which  lower  and  elevate  the 
head,  beside  the  electrician  who  watches  the 
lights  in  the  eyes,  the  one  who  controls  the 
vapor  and  steam  proceeding  from  the  dragon's 
nostrils,  and  lastly  the  conductor,  who  has  to 
watch  the  score  carefully,  so  as  to  give  the  cue 
for  the  various  movements  of  the  dragon.  The 
technical  director  himself  attends  to  the  side 
movements  of  the  head. 

"The  bear  in  'Siegfried'  is  worked  by  the  prop- 
erty man.  In  'Koenigskinder'  the  geese  are  real, 
and  must  be  cared  for  when  not  on  duty  in  a 
room  of  their  own.  Every  day  their  wants  are 
attended  to,  their  bath  kept  clean.  Though  used 
but  six  times  during  the  opera  season,  these 
aristocratic  birds  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
There  is  one  property  goose  that  takes  the  crown 
away  and  later  brings  it  back  again,  and  this  is 
operated  by  the  property  man. 

"  'Lohengrin'  has  its  swans,  'Rheingold'  its 
small  dragon,  'The  Magic  Flute'  its  enormous 
elephant  with  howdah  and  Oriental  draperies. 
While  these  are  but  minor  illustrations  of  the 
inventive  genius  necessary  to  produce  grand 
opera,  they  give  some  small  idea  of  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  resting  on  the  heads  of 
departments  beyond  the  curtain  line,  the  infinite 
attention  to  detail  necessary,  and  the  enormous 
labor,  both  mental  and  physical,  required  to  give 
grand  opera  patrons  the  series  of  perfect  stage 
pictures  for  which  they  pay  and  which  they  have 
a  right  to  demand." 

MERCY  GORHAM. 


Managing  the  Business  of  8,500,000  Telephones 


Imagine  a  manufacturing  business 
having  millions  of  customers  scattered 
over  the  country,  with  millions  of  ac- 
counts on  its  books,  most  of  them 
less  than  $30  a  year,  and  including 
a  multitude  of  5-cent  charges. 

Consider  it  as  having  shops  and 
offices  in  thousands  of  cities,  and 
reaching  with  its  output  70,000  places, 
more  than  there  are  post  offices  in  the 
United  States.  Think  of  the  task  of 
patroling  1 6,000,000  miles  of  connect- 
ing highways  constantly  in  use. 

This  gives  you  a  faint  idea  of  the 
business  of  managing  the  Bell  System. 

Not  all  the  8,500,000  telephones 
are  in  use  at  once,  but  the  manage- 
ment must  have  facilities  always  ad- 
equate to  any  demands  for  instant, 
direct  communication. 


In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  every 
branch  of  the  organization  must  work 
in  harmony,  guided  by  one  policy. 
The  entire  plant  must  be  managed  in 
the  light  of  accumulated  experience, 
and  with  the  most  careful  business 
judgment 

The  aim  of  the  Bell  System  is  to 
make  the  telephone  of  the  utmost  use- 
fulness. This  requires  an  army  of 
loyal  men  and  women,  inspired  by  a 
leadership  having  a  high  sense  of  its 
obligations  to  the  public. 

Animated  by  the  spirit  of  service, 
and  unhampered  by  red  tape,  the 
1 50,000  Bell  employes  have  the  cour- 
age to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  upon  their  own  initiative.  They 
work  together  intelligently  as  a  busi- 
ness democracy  to  give  the  public 
good  service. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


One  Policy 


AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  System 


Universal  Service 


For  that  refreshing  cleanliness  indis- 
pensible  to  the  dainty  woman,  try 

PACKER'S 

LIQUID   TAR   SOAP 

(PERFUMED) 

Shampoo     •    Toilet     •     Bath 
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PRESERVE  YOUR  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  IN  A  HANDSOME 

BIG  BEN  BINDER 


<J  Your  Theatre  Magazine  bound  in  a  Big  Ben  Binder 
makes  an  attractive  additional  volume  (or  your  library. 
*J  The  Big  Ben  Binder  is  the  only  binder  that  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  regular  bound  book. 
<J  The  covers  are  of  cloth,  strong  and  durable,  with  the 
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Quick  and  easy. 
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time  on  any  professional  stage  an  American  basso, 
Arthur  Middleton,  who  sang  the  Herald  in 
"Lohengrin."  In  quality  this  is  a  remarkable 
voice  for  its  beauty,  and  in  this  particular  role 
he  sounded  like  a  high  baritone,  while  his  repu- 
tation for  vocal  depth  is  great. 

Finally  there  remains  to  be  mentioned  a  young 
Belgian  contralto,  or  mezzo-soprano,  Mme.  Ray- 
monde  Delaunois,  who  came  from  out  of  the 
war  zone,  and  made  her  debut  here  in  the  part 
of  Theodore  in  "Boris  Godunoff."  She  is  ex- 
cessively pretty,  piquant  in  type  of  beauty,  acts 
with  considerable  show  of  routine  and  sings 
well — although  it  remains  for  future  appearances 
to  show  what  her  real  vocal  abilities  are,  since 
this  part  does  not  offer  opportunities  that  are 
a  fair  test. 

So  much  for  the  newcomers.  As  for  the 
familiar  artists,  let  it  be  admitted  that  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  they  have  never  before  been 
in  such  wonderful  voice,  using  that  word  col- 
lectively. The  chief  reason  is  that  the  war  has 
precluded  or  curtailed  concert  engagements  that 
are  the  ruination  of  most  opera  singers' 
''throats"  and  are  recorded  in  their  singing  at 
the  beginning  of  an  opera  season.  This  year 
the  Metropolitan  artists  have  been  free  from 
that  curse  of  indisposition — all  except  a  very 
few.  Caruso  has  never  sung  as  he  is  singing 
this  year.  His  voice  is  more  beautiful — not  more 
metallic  and  more  "ringing,"  but  each  tone  is 
charged  with  greater  beauty  with  a  richer  com- 
plement of  "overtones"  or  "harmonics,"  as  the 
doctors  of  music  diagnose  the  beauties  of  a 
voice. 

Ober,  while  a  bit  indisposed  with  a  slight  cold, 
has  never  poured  forth  such  luscious  tones. 
Hempel  has  been  singing  supremely  well : 
Destinn  has  again  that  rare  combination  of 
beauty  of  tone  and  dramatic  force,  and  Gadski 
has  sung  an  Isolde  that  was  unusual  for  its  ap- 
peal. 

Martinelli,  young  Italian  tenor,  who  failed  last 
season  to  make  a  very  deep  impression,  is  this 
year  coming  into  his  own,  for  he  sang  a  Rha- 
dames,  in  an  "Aida"  performance,  that  was  really 
beautiful.  Scotti  is  in  better  voice  than  he  has 
been  for  years.  Matzenauer  sang  a  Kundry  in 
"Parsifal"  that  was  amazing  in  its  dramatic  big- 
ness and  compelling  in  its  tender,  seductive  mo- 
ments. Amato  is  in  good  voice — and  so  through 
the  list. 

Toscanini,  the  peer  of  conductors,  is  in  the 
happiest  mood — his  work  being  nothing  short  of 
monumental  and — well,  let  me  be  outspoken  and 
tell  you  that  it  is  my  humble  belief  that  the 
appalling,  unthinkable  state  of  affairs  in  Europe 
has  drawn  these  children — artists  were  ever  chil- 
dren— into  a  closer  harmony.  Petty  spites  and 
silly  cabals  have  nearly  all  given  way  to  some- 
thing bigger,  namely  the  call  of  Art. 

So  much  for  opera.  The  concert  room  has 
been  crowded  with  offerings  great,  fair  and  in- 
different. The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has 
again  visited  us  to  the  tune  of  four  concerts. 
Dr.  Muck  first  showed  his  intense  patriotic  feel- 
ing by  leading  this  superb  orchestra  in  first  an 
all  German  program  (just  to  show,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  there  is  no  ill  feeling),  and  later 
in  a  succession  of  programs  that  surely  cast  no 
credit  on  him  as  a  program  maker,  while  the 
playing  of  the  orchestra  was  superb.  Walter 
Damrosch  conducted  his  New  York  Symphony 
Society  in  a  number  of  concerts  at  one  of  which 
Harold  Bauer  played  the  neglected  and  ungrate- 
ful Brahms  D  minor  piano  concerto  with  great 
seriousness  of  purpose.  Bauer  also  gave  two 
very  admirable  recitals.  Carl  Friedberg,  a  Ger- 
man pianist,  played  fairly  well  but  not  phenom- 
enally so;  Zimbalist  played;  a  lot  of  others  sang. 
Europe's  horde  of  music  makers  is  upon  us ;  may 
our  ears  withstand  their  artistic  bombardings 
until  spring! 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

60  cts.  per  case    6  glass-stoppered  bottles 
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THE  SOUL  OF  PARIS.  By  William  J.  Guard. 
Random  notes  of  an  American  newspaper  man 
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FOUR  PLAYS  OF  THE  FREE  THEATRE.  Trans- 
lated by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  Cincinnati :  Stewart 
&  Kidd  Company. 

THE  YELLOW  TICKET.  By  Victoria  Morton; 
founded  on  the  play  by  Michael  Morton.  Illus- 
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'Tuxedo  is  a  good,  pure,  mild  tobacco  and 
makes  a  wonderfully  pleasant  pipe- smoke.  " 


The  World's  Greatest  Ball  Player 
Smokes  the  World's  Best  Tobacco 

There  isn't  a  cross-roads  village  in  the  entire 
country  that  doesn't  know  and  respect  the  name 
of  Ty  Cobb.  This  man  has  aroused  the  admira- 
tion of  an  entire  sport-loving  nation  by  his 
wonderful  mental  and  physical  alertness  in  the 

cleverest  outdoor  game  man  has  yet  devised.  Ty  Cobb  has  the  two  qualities  most 
highly  prized  by  Americans — Brains  and  Speed.  He  leads  his  league  in  batting; 
he  is  the  champion  base-runner;  and  all  the  time  his  wits  and  muscles  work  in 
perfect  co-ordination. 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe  and  Cigarette 

Ty  Cobb's  approval  of  Tuxedo  is  added  to  that  of  thousands  of  other  promi- 
nent Americans  who  testify  that  here  is  a  wholesome,  beneficial  pleasing  tobacco. 

Tuxedo  has  made  thousands  of  men  happy, 
temperate  and  comfortable  converts  to  the  pipe, 
because  it  has  made  pipe-smoking  not  only  pos- 
sible but  pleasant  to  them. 

There  isn't  a  speck  of  irritation,  scorch,  sting 
or  bite  in  a  pound  of  Tuxedo.  All  that  is  re- 
moved by  the  famous  original  "Tuxedo  Process" 
—a  process  that  has  had  imitations  galore— but 
the  original  "Tuxedo  Process"  is  still  the  best. 
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(Continued  from  page   9) 


'T/ie  Perfume 

of 

Old  Fashioned 

Gardens 

and 

Tender  Memories'" 

Lilas 

de  Rigaud 

WHEN  the  winter  winds  sweep 
over  the  world — and  the  dusk 
falls — and  it's  candle-lightin'  time- 
where  do  you  like  most  to  send  your 
thoughts  a-drifting  ? 

Backward — do  you  not? — to  an  old  Fash- 
ioned Garden  where  Dreams  lie  thick  on  the 
sun  flecked  grass  and  Tender  Memories  float 
on  every  breath  of  the  soft  wind.  There  un- 
der Lilac  blooms  you  wander  down  still  paths 
and  into  quiet  doorways  that  lead  to  peace. 

Lilas  de  Rigaud  is  like  a  breath  of  the  same  old 
lilac-scented  air  and  brings  back  the  picture  as  vividly 
as  though  it  were  but  yesterday.  Try  it  yourself. 
Suggest  it  to  a  friend  whose  memories  are  sweet. 

Extract,  Toilet  Water,  Talcum, 
Face  Powder,  Cold  Cream  at 
high-class  Toilet  Goods  Depts. 

Riker-Hegeman  Company,   Representatives  in  the 
United  States,  344  West  Fourth  Street,  Neiv  York 

RIGAUD 

16  Rue  de  la  Paix  Paris 


What  the  Public  Libraries  and  Clubs 
Think  About  The    Theatre  Magazine 

KANSAS    CITY    PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  received  at  the  main 
and  all  of  the  leading  branches  of  this  library  system  of 
this  city.  Bound  volumes  are  kept  and  are  constantly  in 
use.  We  regard  it  as  essential  to  any  library  attempting 
to  cover  theatrical  matters. 

PURD  B.  WRIGHT,  Librarian. 

FREE   PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Worcester,   Mass. 

As  we  have  768  magazines  to  care  for  in  this  library, 
we  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  relatively  few.  In 
regard  to  yours  I  can  certainly  say  that  it  is  almost  read 
to  death  each  month,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  fit  for  binding. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  its  extreme  popularity  and  of  its 
value  also  as  a  bound  set  for  reference  use. 

ROBERT   K.  SHAW,  Librarian. 

CARNEGIE  LIBRARY  OF  ATLANTA 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  most  popular  with 
our  readers.  We  would  find  a  bound  file  of  the  magazine 
most  useful  in  our  reference  collection,  but  our  copy  in 
the  reading  room  is  always  so  mutilated  that  it  cannot 
be  bound. 

KATHARINE  WOOTTEN,   Librarian. 


true  to  the  life  it  pictures  that  it  grips.  A 
woman  keeps  a  shop,  in  front  of  her  living 
room,  in  one  of  London's  mean  streets.  She  is 
preparing  to  go  out  to  some  cheap  entertainment 
with  a  man  of  her  own  class,  who  had  brought 
her  a  ring,  and  before  whom  she  sets  drink. 
He  goes  out  to  get  the  tickets  which  he  had  left 
at  home.  The  woman's  husband,  a  marine  en- 
gineer, returns  unexpectedly,  and  after  the  first 
affectionate  greeting  he  becomes  suspicious  of 
her  finery  and  the  glass  of  grog  on  the  table. 
An  English  gentleman  in  dress  suit  seeks  shelter 
from  the  fog.  The  returned  husband  charges 
him  with  being  his  wife's  lover,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  leaves  him  behind  the  screen  strangled, 
dead.  The  real  lover  returns  with  the  tickets. 
The  husband  leaves,  locking  the  door  on  the 
man  and  the  woman,  saying  that  he  will  bring 
the  police,  and  that  they  will  have  to  answer  for 
the  murder. 

Mr.  George  Ade's  little  play,  "Nettie,  fur- 
nishes good  satirical  comedy.  It  deals  with  a 
young  woman  who  is  clever  enough  to  deceive 
three  different  admirers. 

"Across  the  Border,"  by  Beulah  M.  Dix,  partly 
allegorical,  is  a  realistic  and  highly  imaginative 
arraignment  of  the  folly,  cruelty  and  horror  of 
war.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  only  a 
brief  suggestive  account  of  it.  It  is  in  four 
scenes.  A  Lieutenant,  at  the  front,  volunteers  in 
an  emergency  to  get  through  the  enemy's  lines 
alone.  Recurrent  shots  indicate  fighting  and 
danger.  Wounded  are  being  brought  into  the 
hut  for  surgical  attention.  We  next  see  the 
Lieutenant  in  what  is  described  as  the  "Place  of 
Quiet,"  the  interior  of  a  farm  house,  where  he 
is  detained  from  his  mission,  seeking  a  horse. 
The  Master  of  the  House  bids  him  be  seated 
and  begins  to  question  him  about  war,  its  injus- 
tice and  cruelties,  and  he  takes  him,  in  a  suc- 
ceeding scene,  to  the  "Place  of  Winds,"  where 
he  makes  the  Lieutenant  see,  in  the  distance  or 
through  an  opening  in  a  cave,  the  horrors  of 
war.  The  Lieutenant  promises  to  return  to  the 
world  and  persuade  his  fellow  soldiers  to  peace. 
These  two  fantastic  scenes  are  really  what  the 
Lieutenant  dreams  in  his  delirium  while  lying 
wounded  on  his  cot.  In  the  fourth  scene,  a  Field 
Hospital,  he  dies,  powerless  from  his  weakness 
to  make  his  fellows  listen  to  him.  The  play, 
of  which  we  are  able  to  give  only  an  outline,  is 
impressive  and  worthy.  Mr.  Blinn,  a  director 
of  ideas,  has  well  justified  his  management  with 
this  bill. 

CENTURY  OPERA  HOUSE.  "PILATE'S 
DAUCHTEP."  Miracle  play  in  five  acts  by  Fran- 
cis L.  Kenzel.  Incidental  music  by  Paul  M. 
Paulsen  and  Jos.  Carl.  Produced  on  November 
25th  with  this  cast: 

Claudia  Proclea,  Marion  Barney;  Claudia.  Pilate's 
Daughter  (First  Act)  Violet  de  Biccari;  Claudia  Pilate's 
Daughter  (Acts  2,  S,  4  and  5),  Constance  Molineaux; 
Livia,  Josephine  Hammer;  Maxima,  Julie  Dillon:  Leah, 
Sara  Biala;  Rebecca.  Agnes  Mapes;  Iris,  Amelia  Barleon; 
Appia,  Zita  Rieth;  Lygia,  Sylvia  Radcliffe;  Ghost  I, 
Nina  Derby;  Ghost  II.  Carolyn  Quincy;  Ghost  III, 
Rosamonde  Carroll;  Afra,  Margaret  Vryling;  Rubia, 
Ethel  Gray;  Servia,  Eleanor  Russell1;  Stella,  Nina  Derby; 
Faustina,  Julie  Dillon;  Tullia,  Carolyn  Quincy;  Antonia, 
Zita  Rieth;  Syra,  Josephine  Hammer;  Nemis,  Sylvia 
Radcliffe;  Albia,  Pauline  Merriam;  Agrippina,  Marion 
Barney;  Rufilla,  Amelia  Barleon;  Premiere  Danseuse, 
Domina  Marini. 

"Pilate's  Daughter"  is  a  play  that  will  not  en- 
gage to  any  great  extent,  we  imagine,  the  more 
or  less  profane  audiences  that  gather  at  the 
theatre.  The  production  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
written  by  a  priest,  with  absolutely  sincere  pur- 
pose, and  acted  by  women  exclusively.  The  cir- 
cumstances mentioned,  however,  do  not  preclude 
spectacular  production  and  a  certain  amount  of 
allowable  theatricalism.  It  has  been  staged  by 
Bartley  Gushing,  who  has  brought  to  bear  all  the 
resources  of  the  stage  which  can  be  employed  in 
a  religious  play  in  which  localities,  character  and 
costumes  tend  toward  the  picturesque. 


EMPIRE.  "DRIVEN."  Comedy  in  four  acts 
by  E.  Temple  Thurston.  Produced  on  December 
I4th  with  this  cast 

J.  H.  Staffurth,  M.P..  Charles  Bryant;  Captain  Furness, 
Leslie  Faber;  Sir  William  Medlicott,  M.D.,  Lumsden 
Hare;  A.  F.  Maudslay,  M.D.,  T.  W.  Percyval;  Passby- 
Eyans,"  M.S.,  Arthur  Greenaway;  Usher,  Fred  Goodwins; 
Diana  Staffurth,  Alexandra  Carlisle;  Barbara  Staffurth, 
Haidee  Wright;  Holton,  Rita  Otway. 

That  overworked  instrument  in  the  universal 
theatrical  orchestra,  the  eternal  triangle,  is  tink- 
ling once  more. 

Barbara  Staffurth,  wife  of  a  very  much  pre- 
occupied British  M.P.,  overhears  the  doctors  in 
consultation  declare  that  she  has  but  two  years 
to  live.  She  resolves  that  the  "joy  of  living" 
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With  its  tenth  anniversary,  Suburban  Life 
becomes  The  Countryside  Magazine— a 
magazine  with  all  of  the  former  good  things, 
but  with  a  little  broader  outlook  and  the 
active  co-operation  of  Liberty  H.  Bailey, 
Contributing  Editor. 

The  price  of  The  Countryside  Magazine  remains  the 
same — $3.00  a  year ;  25  cent!  a  copy. 
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A  complete  record  in  picture  and  text  of  the  theatrical  season  of 
the  past  year. 

It  contains  over  800  pages,  colored  plates,  1  600  engravings,  notable 
articles  of    timely  interest,   portraits   of   actors  and  actresses,   scenes 
from  plays  and  the  wonderful  fac-simile  water  colored  covers  which 
appeared  on  each  issue. 
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Two  Volumes 
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shall  be  hers  for  that  time.  Fate  throws  her 
into  the  society  of  Captain  Furness.  Her  own 
dignity  and  the  man's  selfishness,  when  he  learns 
of  the  brief  span  of  life  allotted  to  her,  frustrate 
an  elopement  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  a 
reconciliation  is  brought  about  when  it  is 
learned  that  she  is  cured  and  that  her  husband 
will  be  more  considerate  in  the  future.  His  first 
evidence  of  good  faith  is  the  presentation  of  a 
Pekinese  puppy,  which  his  wife  has  casually  re- 
marked she'd  like  to  have.  The  puppy  was  a 
great  success  and  brought  the  final  curtain  down 
to  genuine  applause.  But  why  mention  him  in 
the  program  and  spoil  the  piece  of  one  of  its  best 
surprises  ? 

Alexandra  Carlisle  as  Barbara  a  role  she 
played  with  marked  success  in  London,  more 
than  duplicated  her  success  here.  The  woman's 
fortitude  of  soul,  youthful  enthusiasm,  feminine 
dignity  and  emotional  contrition  were  moods  ex- 
pressed with  brilliant,  artistic  detail  and  im- 
pressive personal  charm. 


PARK.  "THE  GARDEN  OK  PARADISE."  Play 
in  nine  scenes  by  Edward  Sheldon  based  on 
Hans  Christian  Andersen's  story  of  ''The  Little 
Mermaid."  Music  arranged  by  Arthur  Farwell. 
Produced  on  November  28th  with  this  cast  : 

Merman  Emperor,  Littledale  Power;  Empress  Dowager, 
Jessie  Villars;  Princess  Thora,  Minnie  Terry;  Princess 
Lena,  Phyllis  Thatcher;  Princess  Swanhild,  Emily  Ste- 
vens; Emperor  of  the  Crabs,  Lionel  Braham;  Turtle 
Kajah,  Sheridan  Block;  Prince  of  the  Jellyfish,  Harmon 
Cheshire;  Captain  of  the  Guards,  Murray  Kinnell;  Chief 
Cook,  John  Rogers;  Master  of  Ceremonies,  Clarence 
Felter;  The  Sea  Witch,  Blanche  Walsh;  King  of  the 


, 

Blue  Mountains,  George  Relph;  Lord  Otho,  Asheton 
Tonge;  Valentine,  W.  W.  Gear;  Rinaldo,  Frank  Conroy; 
Sebastian,  Albert  Barrett;  Roland,  Bennett  Kilpack; 


Tonge;   Valentine,  W. 

Sebastian,     Albert     B 

Captain  of  the  Royal  Ship,  Hugh  McCrae;  John,  Richard 

Hale;     Christian,     Maurice     Robinson;     Eric    Clifford     L. 

Walker;    Queen    of   the    Southland,    Renee    Kelly;    Grand 

Vizier,   Harry   Neville. 

Imaginary  life  with  human  attributes  beneath 
the  water,  in  sea  or  lake,  belongs  to  the  oldest 
of  fables.  Long  ago  it  found  its  way  from  story 
to  stage,  notably  in  "Undine."  It  is  susceptible 
of  poetic  treatment,  and  Mr.  Edward  Sheldon's 
use  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  story  of  "The 
Little  Mermaid"  is  of  good  literary  quality. 
The  dramatic  quality  is  not  so  strong,  and  in 
this  respect  the  production  was  unsatisfying,  for 
the  spectacular  features,  so  new,  daring  and 
effective,  were  not  enough  in  themselves  to  hold 
the  interest.  The  simple  story  of  the  mermaid 
longing  to  know  of  life  above  the  waters  in- 
i.-d  infinite  spectacular  novelty,  and  detail, 
all  made  possible  by  the  scenic  genius  of  Joseph 
Urban.  The  mise-en-scene,  the  mechanical  and 
artistic  means  by  which  the  effects  were  pro- 
duced are  beyond  praise,  but  there  was  too  much 
of  it.  The  play  was  crushed  under  the  weight 
of  the  scenery.  The  piece,  probably  for  this  rea- 
son, failed  to  attract  large  audiences  and  the 
engagement  at  the  Park  Theatre  was  brief. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "THE  DEBUTANTE." 
Operetta  in  two  acts.  Music  by  Victor  Herbert, 
book  and  lyrics  by  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Robert 
B.  Smith;  ensemble  by  Allen  K.  Foster.  Pro- 
duced on  December  7th  with  this  cast : 

Spencer  Cavendish,  Sylvia  Jason;  An  Old  Sailor,  Cyril 
Smith;  Bo'sun,  Thomas  Reynolds;  The  Cook,  J.  Abbott 
Worthley;  Lieut.  Sheridan,  Robert  G.  Pitkin;  Mildred, 
Dolly  Alwin;  Annabel,  Peggy  Parker;  Mrs.  Zenobia 
Bunker.  Maude  Odell;  Ezra  Bunker,  Will  West;  Godfrey 
Frazer,  William  Danforth;  Wiggins,  Jack  Hall;  Elaine, 
Hazel  Dawn;  Armand,  Stewart  Baird;  Philip  Frazer, 
Alan  Mtitlie;  Irma,  Zoe  Barnett;  Testlavitz,  Theodore 
Heinrotli. 

"The  Debutante"  concerns  the  fortunes  of 
Elaine,  the  fair  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Vane. 
1. imaged  to  Philip  Frazer,  son  of  an  American 
millionaire,  she  becomes  piqued  at  his  apparent 
interest  in  a  Russian  dancer,  and  so  carries  on 
a  violent  flirtation  with  the  Marquis  de  Frontenac 
to  re-stimulate  his  interest.  She  succeeds  after 
going  to  Paris  as  an  opera  singer;  to  which 
hospitable  city  all  hands  repair  and  where,  in 
Paul  Masson's  studio,  everyone  contributes  his 
or  her  little  specialty.  Hazel  Dawn  is  very  fair 
to  look  upon,  occupies  her  full  share  of  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  sings  often  and  plays  the 
violin.  Stewart  Baird  and  Wilmuth  Merkyl  as 
the  young  men,  have  excellent  voices,  and  the 
former  as  the  Marquis  shows  a  lively  grace  and 
nsiderable  sense  of  humor.  Robert  G.  Pit- 
kin  as  ,-•.  naval  lieutenant  has  an  engaging  per- 
sonality and  Zoe  Barnett  plays  the  impulsive 
Russian  with  true  Cossackian  fire.  A  mite  of  a 
girl,  Sylvia  Jason,  is  cunningly  cute  as  a  mid- 
'•liiliman  and  dancer,  while  the  low  comedy  roles 
are  supplied  by  William  Danforth  as  an  Amer- 
ican millionaire  and  by  Will  West  as  a  cubist 
'oser  and  Maude  Odell  as  his  dominating 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
50  cti.  per  case-6  glasi-itoppered  bottlei 


The  average  man  eats  too  much, 
exercises  too  little,  and  works  too 

hard.  His  efficiency  has  gone  to  smash. 
He  cannot  put  100%  of  energy  into  his 
work,  because  he  is  tired  and  listless  and 
worried.  What  he  really  needs  is  to  eat 
less,  exercise  more  and  keep  the  poisons 
flushed  out  of  the  system  by  the  use  of 

BUFFALO  LITHI  A 
SPRINGS  WATER 

Buy  a  case  (12  one-half-gallon  bottles)  and  give  it 
a  fair  trial.  Drink  from  six  to  eight  glasses  every 
day.  Soon  you  will  begin  to  get  back  that  minus 
energy.  Your  toned-up  kidneys  will  purify  the 
blood  by  sweeping  out  of  your  system  the  uric 
acid  and  other  poisonous  products  of  faulty 
metabolism.  As  a  result,  your  nerves  will  again 
become  normal,  your  digestion  will  improve  and 
you  will  feel  like  a  new  man. 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs  Water  has  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  medical  profession  for  over  forty  years. 

HUNTER  McGUIRE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  President 
American  Medical  Association,  said:  "I  know  from  constant 
use  of  it  personally  and  in  practice  that  the  results  obtained 
from  its  use  are  far  beyond  those  which  would  be  warranted 
by  the  analysis  given.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  either  con- 
tains some  wonderful  remedial  -gent  as  yet  undiscovered  by 
medical  science,  or  its  elements  are  so  delicately  combined  in 
Nature's  laboratory  that  they  defy  the  utmost  skill  of  the 
chemist  to  solve  the  secret  of  their  power." 

Write  for  booklet,  "Springs  of  Health." 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  WATER  COMPANY 

Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Virginia 
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The  most  exclusive  medium  which  no  advertiser  can  afford  to 
overlook  will  be  published  this  and  the  following  seasons  by 
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Drunkenness  and  drug  using  are  nervous  diseases.  Our  scientific  treatment  restores  nerve 
cells  to  original  unpoisoned  conditions — does  not  nauseate.  No  inconvenience  experi- 
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LOVE,  /A  F'RIEJVVSHIT 


"BooK 


(A  N»mele»»  Sentiment) 

With  a  Preface  in  Fragment*  from  STENDHAL 

Tranilat.d  from   th*  Fnneh  by  HEffRy  fEJVE   T>V   BOAT 

This  is  the  romance  in  letters  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  extremely  intelligent 
and  accustomed  to  analyzing  themselves,  as  Stendhal  and  Paul  Bourget  would 
have  them  do.  They  achieved  this  improbable  aim  of  sentimentalist  love  in 
friendship.  The  details  of  their  experience  are  told  here  so  sincerely,  so 
naively  that  it  is  evident  the  letters  are  published  here  as  they  were  written, 
and  they  were  not  written  for  publication.  They  are  full  of  intimate  details  of 
family  life  among  great  artists,  of  indiscretion  about  methods  of  literary  work 
and  musical  composition.  There  has  not  been  so  much  interest  in  an  individual 
work  since  the  time  of  Marie  Bashkirsheff's  confessions,  which  were  not  as 
intelligent  as  these. 

Franclsque  Sftrcey.  in  Lc  Figaro,  said: 

"Here  is  a  book  which  is  talked  of  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  is  not  talked  of  enough,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  dramas  of  real  life  ever  related  to  the  public.  Must  I  say  that  well-informed  people  affirm 
the  letters  of  the  man,  true  or  almost  true,  hardly  arranged,  were  written  by  Guy  de  Maupassant? 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  be  so  indiscreet.  One  must  admire  the  feminine  delicacy  with  which 
the  letters  were  reinforced,  if  one  may  use  this  expression.  I  like  the  book,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will 
have  a  place  in  the  collection,  so  voluminous  already,  of  modern  ways  of  Icve." 
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Paris  is  still  the  Fashion  Center 

Paris,  even  in  these  days  of  the  Great  War,   remains  the   fashion 
center  of  the  world. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  heads  of  the  leading  dressmaking 
establishments  have  gone  to  the  front,  nevertheless  the  designers, 
the  women  who  actually  create  the  styles,  remain  in  Paris  and 
go  on  with  their  work. 

Our  correspondents  likewise  have  remained  abroad 
and  through  their  ingenuity  and  tact,  our  European 
fashion  service  has  suffered  no  interruption  whatever. 
We  have  overcome  all  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
communicating  with  Europe,  for  the  Harper's  Bazar 
policy  of  Service  to  its  readers  makes  everything 
possible,   no   matter  what  the   cost   or  the   energy 
necessary. 

The    authentic    Paris    models    shown    in    every 
number  of  Harper's  Bazar  will  be  of  unusual  value 
to  you  at  this  time  therefore.     A  great  variety  of 
styles    is   being    offered    in    the    shops    and    it    is 
difficult  for  a  woman  to  choose  unless  she  knows 
what   the   enduring  note    will  be.     Paris   decides 
this,   and   unless  you   know   what   Paris 
is   doing  you   may   find   that   the    frock 
or  wrap  you  buy  is  out  of  date  almost 
before  you  have  worn  it. 

Harper's   Bazar,   with  its   real   Paris   styles 
and    advance    fashion    information,    its    money- 
saving   suggestions    for   smart   clothes    at   little 
cost,  its  ideas  for  making-over  dresses  to  meet 
emergencies   will  prove  an   invaluable  aid  to 
every   woman    who    wants    the    money    she 
spends  on  clothes  to  bring  her  the  best 
possible  return. 

Merely    write    your    name    and    address 
on    the    coupon    below,    pin    a    dollar    bill 
to   it  and   mail   it   today.      We   will    im- 
mediately    enter    your    name    for    a 
Special  Ten  Months'  Trial  Subscrip- 
tion— ten  big  money-saving  num- 
bers  of   the   foremost  woman's 
magazine. 
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Harper's  Bazar, 
119   W.   40th    St., 
New  York   City. 
Gentlemen:    For    the 
enclosed,    please    send    me 
Harper's      Bazar      for      ten 
months.      I    understand    that 
these  ten  numbers  would  cost  me 
$1.50  if  purchased  on  the  news- 
stands.    Thus  I  save  33  1/3%  by 
using  this  coupon. 

Name 

Street 

City 

State 
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119  W.  40th  St.,  Neu. 


spouse.  West  was  at  his  very  best  which  means 
he  was  artistically  and  hilariously  funny  and 
Miss  Odell  made  him  a  capital  foil.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  chorus  gorgeously  dressed  and  made 
up  of  pretty  young  women.  Herbert's  score  is 
typically  individual,  which  means  that  the  or- 
chestration is  brilliant  and  the  melodies  char- 
acteristically romantic  and  redolent  with  charm. 


DALY'S.  "YOSEMITE.''  Play  in  four  acts  by 
Charles  A.  Taylor.  Produced  on  November 
2jrd  with  this  cast : 

Yosemite,  Frank  Keenan;  Glen  Randall.  Calvin  Thomas; 
Father  Michael,  Mac  Barnes;  Romelo,  Mario  Majin.m; 
Pantano,  Roberto  Deshon;  Barney  Flynn,  Joseph  Crehan  ; 
Cisco,  John  Mitchell;  Sergeant,  Thomas  Meagan;  Corporal, 
Robt.  Davis;  Mercedes,  Grace  Valentine;  Peora  Ponclia, 
Lillian  Kingsbury;  Wawona,  Ktliel  Clifton;  Lone  Star, 
Blanche  Burns. 

The  occupancy  of  Daly's  Theatre,  a  playhouse 
with  a  history  and  as  to  its  interior  unique,  com- 
fortable and  impressive,  after  long  disuse,  was 
interesting.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Taylor  brought  to 
the  house  a  play  of  his  own  entitled.  ''Yosemite," 
with  Mr.  Frank  Keenan  and  Miss  Grace  Valen- 
tine balancing  in  it  the  see-saw  of  interest. 
"Yosemite"  was  soon  withdrawn,  but  Mr.  Frank 
Keenan  has  entrenched  himself  at  the  theatre  in 
view  of  making  other  productions,  and  we  con- 
tribute our  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  this 
actor  of  extraordinary  merit. 


LONGACRE.  "So  MUCH  FOR  So  MUCH." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  Willard  Mack  Produced 
on  December  2nd  with  this  cast : 

Mrs.  Brennan.  Julia  Woolcot;  Bessie  Brennan,  Ruth 
Perry;  Charlie  Brennan,  Chas.  Compton;  Mary  Brennan, 
Marjorie  Rambeau;  Tom  Hughes,  Willard  Mack;  Steve 
Crissman,  Jack  Jevnc;  William  Steadman.  William  Inger- 
sol;  Powell,  William  Norton;  SclniHze,  Edmund  Walton. 

The  plot  of  this  piece  is  transparent  and 
is  not  novel  or  exciting.  There  is  a  type- 
writing girl,  a  would-like-to-be  bad  employer, 
and  a  good  lint  impecunious  reporter  who  loves 
the  girl.  The  great  scene  is  an  attempted  kiss- 
ing scene  and  the  denouement  is  the  inburst  of 
the  lover — saved  girl,  happy  reporter,  unrepent- 
ant bad  man.  These  familiar  incidents  did  not 
seem  real,  and  if  the  writer  of  such  plays  as 
"Kick  In"  isn't  real,  he  isn't  anything. 


LONGACRE.  "WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  A 
WOMAN."  Play  in  four  acts  by  E.  1 1.  Gould 
and  F.  Whitehousc.  Produced  on  November 
2ist  with  this  cast  : 

Warren  Grieves,  Frank  Mills;  Julia  Grieves,  Rita 
Jolivet;  Dr.  Haskell.  Joseph  Kilgour;  Miss  Marion 
Gardner,  Laura  Nelson  Hall;  Mrs.  Harry  Mead,  Catha- 
rine Calhoun;  Mrs.  Joseph  Stanton,  Jean  Newcombe; 
Miss  Dalgren,  Alice  John;  Helen,  Mary  Miles  Minter. 

The  short  life  of  "What  it  Means  to  a 
Woman"  was  deserved,  for  if  whatever  it  was 
meant  anything  to  this  particular  woman,  it 
meant  nothing  to  the  audience.  The  play  was 
lacking  in  plot  and  in  many  technical  ways,  and 
it  was  a  failure.  Few  authors  have  reached 
eminence  without  making  just  such  failures. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

SOc.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 


Columbia  Records 

Prominent  in  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Com- 
pany's current  catalog  of  new  offerings  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  coloratura  recording  by 
Bernice  de  Pasquali,  namely  Eckert's  "Swiss 
Echo  Song." 

In  the  line  of  opera,  the  distinguished  Amer- 
ican baritone,  Charles  W.  Clark,  contributes  the 
most  popular  excerpts  from  the  entire  range  of 
Wagnerian  music,  the  "Evening  Star"  song  from 
Tannhauser,  with  which  is  coupled  the  impas- 
sioned and  widely  sung  "Vision  Fugitive"  from 
Massenet's  Herodiade. 

A  new  record  of  the  famous  "Aloha  Oe"  or 
Farewell  Song  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  re- 
corded in  extraordinary  effective  style  by  a 
troupe  of  native  Hawaiian  singers.  Of  a  similar 
class  in  its  way  is  a  mixed' quartette  record  of 
the  Carrie-Jacobs-Bond  song  that  has  recently 
become  so  universally  popular,  "A  Perfect  Day." 

Al  Jolson,  the  genial  and  versatile  comedian  of 
the  New  York  Winter  Garden,  sings  his  two 
latest  hits.  Mr.  Jolson,  it  is  announced,  now 
sings  exclusively  for  the  Columbia. 

\  feature  of  the  list  is  a  promptly  issued 
record  of  the  prize  song  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  song  contest  conducted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin.  The  winning  song  is  aptly 
named  "1915  San  Francisco"  and  is  recorded  by 
Campbell  and  Burr. 

The  excessive  demand  for  more  records  of  the 
British  war  song  "It's  a  Long  Way  to  Tipper- 
ary"  has  resulted  in  its  reappearance  twice  on 
the  new  list  in  different  styles. 
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A  Delightful  Party 

An  Interesting  Play 

An  Enjoyable  Evening 


With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  1  Ox  1 4,  beautifully  bound  in 
silk  cloth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering  on 
the  covers.  It  contains  80  pages  with  title  page  and  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play — with  printed  headings 
for  the  date,  name  of  the  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme, 
names  for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page 
for  personal  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library  table  and  is  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  friends. 

Price  $3. 00 — sent  prepaid 

THE   THEATRE   MAGAZINE 

8-14  West  38th  Street         ....         New  York 
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Ruth   Chatterton   in   real   life 


'O  look  at  and  listen  to 
Ruth  Chatterton  is  to 
recall  the  title  of  a 
quaint  English  play.  I  think 
Henry  V.  Esmond  was  its 
author.  I  know  that  that 
sterling  actor,  William  Henry 
Thompson,  spoke  the  line 
which  gave  the  play  its  at- 
tractive title.  The  veteran 
actor,  his  eyes  dwelling  on  the 
flower-like  charms  of  the 
young  heroine  of  the  comedy, 
exclaimed  with  unction: 
"Sweet  and  twenty."  "Sweet 
and  twenty,"  he  repeated.  It 
lived  lingeringly  in  my  mem- 
ory. The  quaint  English. 
play  had  its  day,  not  a  long 
one,  as  I  recall  it,  but  the 
descriptives  found  one  whom 
they  fitted  precisely  as  a 
glove,  in  the  girl  star  who 
plays  Judy,  the  forelorn  waif 
in  "Daddy  Long-Legs." 

She  is  a  soft  little  person, 
whose  facial  muscles  look  as 
though  they  were  of  feather 
lightness.  The  deeply  blue 
eyes  that  look  out  from  the 
velvet-like  mask,  with  its  rounded,  girlish  features,  are  like 
overgrown  forget-me-nots.  Set  round  with  shadowy  lashes,  they, 
too,  add  to  the  impression  of  softness.  Her  brown  hair  has  that 
desirable  quality  of  "flufriness"  that  softens  her  features  and 
expresses  all  of  a  woman's  life.  The  straight,  girlish  figure,  too, 
has  the  suppleness  and  obedience  to  her  will,  that  triumph  of 
tenuousness,  a  chiffon  frock. 

And  yet,  as  we  faced  each  other  across  the  tea  table  in  a  sunny 
corner  room  at  her  hotel,  I  recalled  what  I  heard  a  man  sav 
reproachfully  to  a  woman  to  whom  he  had  tried  to  make  for- 
bidden love : 

"You  look  so  soft  and  you  are  so  hard." 

The  woman  in  that  case  is  not  hard.  Nor  is  Miss  Chatterton 
hard.  But  firmness  is  a  quality  inherent  in,  and  cultivated  by  both. 
"Is  Henry  Miller  as  severe  a  director  as  some  actors  with 
bruised  feelings  and  painful  memories  would  lead  us  to  believe?" 
"I  have  never  found  him  so,"  replied  the  actress  calmly. 
"Mr.  Miller  is  a  great  stage  director,  a  genius,  I  think.  When 
he  finds  that  members  of  his  company  have  brains  and  use  them 
he  respects  their  intelligence  and  lets  them  alone.  Persons  with 
small  minds  resent  him,  and  he  knows  it  and  focusses  his  in- 
struction upon  them.  If  he  is  sarcastic,  it  is  because  they  or 
their  limited  calibre  invite  sarcasm  from  anyone.  1  consider 
it  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  had  Mr.  Miller  for  director. 
His  method  is  so  true,  so  sure.  He  is  so  sincere,  so  natural.  T 
have  learned  more  by  acting  with  him  and  watching  his  methods 
than  by  his  direction.  In  'The  Rainbow'  I  had  all  my  scenes 
with  him,  so  the  chance  to  watch  him  was  unlimited." 

"Have  you  not  had  some  severe  lessons  in  acting  from  him  ?" 
"Yes,  T  remember  one  that  lasted  for  a  week.  We  have  usuallv 
discussed  a  point  or  theory,  and  he  has  told  what  he  thought  and 
I  what  I  thought.  Tn  the  end  he  generally  said,  'You  are  right.' 
and  I  said,  'No,  you  are  right,'  and  we  have  been  most  polite 
and  each  converted  to  the  other's  idea.  But  this  time  he  re- 
marked, 'It  is  wrong  to  tell  anyone  that  she  does  a  thing  par- 
ticularly well.  After  that  she  doesn't  do  it  so  well.'  I  knew  what 
he  meant.  The  bits  of  business  I  had  in  'The  Rainbow'  I  had 
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Ruth   Chatterton   as   "Judy,"   the   Orphan 
Asylum   drudge 


introduced  myself.  I  found 
myself  after  a  speech  of  his 
shaking  my  head.  He  had 
said  that  was  effective,  and 
now  I  knew,  although  he 
wasn't  looking  at  me,  what  he 
meant.  I  declined  after  that 
to  shake  my  head.  He  in- 
sisted ;  I  persisted.  I  said : 
'But  if  I  don't  do  it  well  it 
were  better  not  done.  If  it 
were  something  you  had  told 
me  to  do  I  would  do  it.  Hut 
I  put  that  in  myself,  and  it 
is  mine.'  We  kept  at  it  for  a 
week.  He  won." 

"Mr.  Miller  was  your  dis- 
coverer ?" 

"No,  it  was  his  son,  Gil- 
bert. The  younger  Mr.  Mil- 
ler knew  of  me  and  spoke  to 
his  father  about  me.  Mr. 
Miller,  the  elder,  called  me 
up  and  engaged  me  for  the 
part  in  'The  Rainbow.'  Mint 
don't  you  want  me  to  come 
over  to  see  you  '•:'  I  asked. 
'No,  he  answered.  Your 
voice  is  so  satisfactory,  and 
that  is  what  matters  most.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Miller  scarcely  noticed  me  at  rehearsals. 
He  noticed  I  had  a  cold  hand,  which  he  dislikes,  that  was  all. 
But  at  the  last  rehearsals  he  began  to  notice  my  work  and  seemed 
satisfied  with  it." 

"And  'Daddy  Long-Legs?'" 

"I  had  read  the  book  and  thought  about  the  character  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Judy  fascinated  me.  When  the  time  came  tc 
play  it  I  had  only  had  eight  rehearsals.  My  actual  study  and 
work,  you  see,  had  been  done  in  my  reading  the  book  and  becom- 
ing saturated,  as  it  were,  with  the  character." 

The  day  after  "Daddy  Long-Legs"  was  produced  in  Chicago 
the  name  of  this  girl,  who  is  sweet  and  twenty,  went  up  in 
electric  lights,  a  signal  that  a  new  star  had  flashed  above  the 
theatrical  horizon. 

"You  were  overjoyed,  of  course?"  I  spoke  out  of  memory  of 
the  confided  ecstacy  of  many  a  new  risen  star. 

The  blue' eyes  looked  gravely  at  me.  "No,  I  thought  I  was 
too  young  for  such  an  honor,  and  T  was  frightened  at  the  re- 
sponsibility thrust  upon  me.  I  have  felt  weighed  down  by  it, 
especially  since  coming  to  New  York  and  seeing  the  names  of 
actresses  who  have  worked  for  years  just  appearing  in  litho- 
graphs, or  that  haven't  appeared  there. 

"I  am  working  to  deserve  what  I  have.  I  am  working  out  this 
advance  payment  of  success."  she  went  on.  the  golden  liquid  in 
her  teacup  cooling  in  neglect.  "I  am  studying,  studying,  study- 
ing. I  am  working  with  my  voice  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it. 
and  T  ani  importuning  Mr.  Miller  to  help  me  to  study  something 
wortli  while  and  present  it." 

"Juliet  ?"  I  asked. 

"No.  T  don't  think  Juliet  was  a  natural  character.  To  have 
all  the  thoughts  and  experiences  she  had  at  thirteen  she  must 
have  been  out  of  the  normal.  I  should  like  to  play  Viola.  She 
was  merry  and  brave  and  light-hearted,  a  very  normal  girl.  Let 
me  ask  your  opinion.  Do  you  think  one  must  have  a  very  great 
sense  of  humor  to  play  comedy?" 

"T  think  she  must  have  a  very  fine  intelligence." 

"I  love  comedy.    I  should  like  to  play  it."  A.  P. 
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with  the  "POINTEX"  HEEL 
holds  in  the  estimation  of  all 
women— those  keen  and  con- 
stant users  of  Silk  Hosiery. 

Year  after  year  there  is  an  ever 
increasing  demand  for  the 
"Onyx"  Brand  where  quality 
is  the  prime  concern. 

There  is  every  reason  to  include 
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Spring  these  "Pointex"  Heel 
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C*ROM  the  ever-enduring  music  of  the  opera  to  the 
*•  popular  songs  and  dances  of  the  day— not  only  in 
quality,  but  in  infinite  variety — the  Columbia  may 
truly  be  termed  an  exponent  of  what  is  best  and  most 
representative  in  the  musical  lore  and  literature  of 
every  age. 

When  you  combine  also  Columbia  tone-perfection  and 
the  exclusively  Columbia  control  of  tone-volume,  by 
means  of  the  tone-control  "leaves,"  you  have  an  in- 
strument of  music  beyond  compare. 


Ask  any  one  of  the  8500  Columbia  dealers  to  demonstrate  the  various  Grafonola  models — and 
remember  there  is  a  Columbia  to  meet  every  idea  of  size  and  price — from  $1  7.50  to  $500. 
And  every  one,  whatever  its  price,  is  a  genuine  Columbia  in  its  superior  tone. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE :  All  Columbia  Records  can  be  played  on  your  disc 
talking  machine  (if  any  standard  make). 


Illustrated  is  the  Columbia  Gra- 
fonola "Mignonette,"  equipped 
with  exclusive  Columbia  Individ- 
ual Record  Ejector,  $  I  1 0.  With 
ordinary  record  racks  $100. 
Others  from  $17.50  to  $500. 
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"Dancing    on  ballroom    floors    is 
made   much    easier    by    wearing 
O'Sullivan's    Rubber    Heels.— 
I  recommend  them." 

Florence  Walton 


O'Sullivan's  Heels  are  made  of  new  live  rubber 
— rubber  with  all  the  spring  in  it — and  are  worn 
by  successful  people  everywhere. 

Ask  your  bootmaker  to  attach  them,  50c.  complete  — 
or  yon  can  buy  O'Sullivanized  Boots  and  Slioners. 
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THE  COVER:— Portrait  in  Colors  of  Miss  Martha  Hedman 

The  colored  portraits  that  appear  on  the  cover  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  each  month  are  those  of  artists  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  stage.  To  be  put  on  the  cover  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  regarded  in  the  profession  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  Players  look  on  it  as  a  theatrical  hall  of  fame.  Money  cannot  buy  the  privilege.  It  is  one  accorded  only  to 
talent.  If  only  from  this  standpoint,  therefore,  our  covers  are  of  particular  value  to  the  public.  If  our  readers  knew  that 
the  artist  had  paid  for  the  cover,  as  for  so  much  advertising  space,  the  picture  would  have  no  value  in  their  eyes.  But,  know- 
ing that  the  distinction  is  awarded  only  to  real  merit,  the  portraits  are  eagerly  sought  and  collected  as  souvenirs.  Martha 
Hedman  was  born  in  Ostersund,  Sweden.  At  the  age  of  four  een  she  went  to  Helsingfors,  in  Finland,  where  she  entered  a 
school  to  study  for  (he  sta«c.  Among  her  teachers  was  Siri  von  Essen,  the  first  wife  of  Strindberg.  who  became  greatly 
interested  in  her.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  engaged  b.y  Albert  Ranft  for  the  leading  thea:re  in  Stockholm,  where  she 
won  considerable  fame  as  an  interpreter  of  Ibsen's  and  Strindberg's  dramas.  Coming  to  America,  she  was  engaged  by  Charles 
Frohman  to  create  the  leading  feminine  role  in  "The  Attack"  with  John  Mason  in  the  fall  of  1912.  Miss  Hedman  continued 
as  Mr.  Mason's  leading  woman  in  "Indian  Summer."  When  this  play  was  withdrawn  she  went  to  London,  where  she  played 
leading  roles  with  Sir  George  Alexander.  This  fall  she  was  starred  in  "The  Heart  of  a  Thief,"  and  also  appeared  with  John 
Drew  in  "The  Prodigal  Husband." 
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Note  How  Goodyear 

Grows  as  the  Years 

Roll  By 


1,479,883  Tires 
Last  Year 

In  the  last  fiscal  year  we 
sold  1,479,883  Goodyear 
pneumatic  automobile  tires. 
That's  about  one  tire  for 
every  car  in  use.  It  was  1  4 
times  as  many  as  we  made 
in  1909.  It  is  more  than 
were  sold  of  any  other  tire 
that's  built. 

We  sold  those  tires  to 
men  like  you — to  men  who 
seek  quality  tires.  To  men 
who  want  safety,  strength 
and  endurance.  Those  sales, 
after  1 5  years  cf  compari- 
sons, show  that  Motordom's 
final  verdict  is  that  Goodyear 
tites  are  the  best. 

Fortified  Tires 

The  reason  lies  in  Good- 
year Fortified  Tires — tires 
which  protect  you  in  five 
exclusive  ways. 


One  combats  rim-cut- 
ting. 

One  insures  safety.  Six 
flat  bands  of  126  braided 
wires  insure  that  tires  can't 
fly  off. 

One  saves  needless  blow- 
outs— our  "On-Air"  cure, 
which  costs  us  $1500  daily. 

One  reduces  by  60  per 
cent,  the  risk  of  tread  separa- 
tion. 

And  one  combats  punc- 
tures and  skidding.  That's 
our  Ail-Weather  tread- 
tough,  double-thick,  sharp- 
edged  and  resistless. 


Goodyear  Fortified  Tires 
protect  you  in  these  five 
exclusive  ways.  No  other 
tire  offers  one  of  them. 
We  say  that  you  cannot 
be  fair  to  yourself  without 
proving  out  these  tires.  Any 
dealer  will  supply  you. 


AKRON.OMIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All -Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Akron,  Ohio 
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AKE  your  collar  found- 
ations in  a  minute  with 


Neckwear  Support 


It  adds  comfort,  style  and  distinction  to  every 

variety  of  the  Tango,  Gladstone,  Medici,  Elizabethan 

and  Military  collars  or  ruches. 

This  dainty,  invisible,  silk-covered,  thread-like  wire  may 

be  easily  and  quickly  fashioned  into  any  form.      It  keeps 

the  shape  you  give  it.      Enough  for  one  collar,  lOc.  ;  by 

the  yard,  25c.      At  your  store,  or  sold  direct  where  dealer 

can't  supply. 

Paris  —  JOSEPH  W.  SCHLOSS  CO.  -New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  and  21st  Street,   N.  Y. 
M'f'r's  of  Cushion  "El'E"  Co/far  Support 
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Phr,to  Whit 


Effie  Shannon  A-  E-  Anson 

Act   III.      Looking  into  the   water,   Mary   Ellen   realizes    for   the  first   time   she   has   grow 


Act     11 1          L.OOKlng     miU     l«C     w«»«;i ,     iua>  j      - 

SCENE    IN    THE    $10,000    PRIZE    PLAY     "CHILDREN    OF    EARTH,"    AT    THE    BOOTH    THEATRE 

This  p,ay  was  Se,ec,ed  a,  the  be9t  out  of  „« 0  other  --scripts  subbed  in  the  competition   opened   by    M.^VVinth.^An.,   ^The  ^author,  ^,ce ^rown.    „   ^  wel^nown 
Her  pl,y  **^/Jjg*jJ^frSS"afS£  fidelity  in  atmosphere,  declares  it  "hollow  and  unconvincing." 


THE  NEWFbflY-S 


Mrs.   Skinner  Otis   Skinner 

SCENE  IN  JULES  ECKERT  GOODMAN'S  PLAY,  "THE  SILENT   VOICE."   AT  THE  L1HERTY  THEATRE 


HARRIS.     "THE  LIE."     Play   in  four   acts   by   Henry   Arthur   Jones. 
Produced  on  December  24th  last  with  the  following  cast : 

G.    W.    Anson        Georse    Stuart   Robson 

....Gladwys    Morris        Gerald    Forster Vincent    Serrano 

.  .Margaret    Johnson        Lucy    Shale Violet    Heming 

Alfred    Bishop        Noll    Dibdin C.    Aubrey    Smith 

-     T11! Mrs.    Callard Mildred    Orme 


Hamp    

Miss    Pinsent 

Gibbard     

Sir    Robert    Shale ._. 

Elinor    Shale Margaret    Illington 

Henry  Arthur  Jones  must  still  be  reckoned  with  as  a  play- 
wright of  psychologic  observation,  technical  capacity  and  literary 
equipment.  "The  Lie,"  a  study  of  English  life  in  four  acts,  is 
the  latest  output  from  his  pen,  and  presents  at  the  Harris  as  a 
star  Margaret  Illington  in  a  role  instinct  with  fine  emotional 
opportunities.  Miss  Illington  realizes  them.  She  personates 
Elinore  Shale,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Shale,  an  impecuni- 
ous old  baronet,  picturesquely  unproductive.  It  is  she  who  bears 
the  awkward  moments  of  their  poverty ;  it  is  she  who  makes  the 
big  sacrifices  for  her  younger  sister  Lucy.  Lucy,  the  epitome  of 
selfishness,  gets  into  trouble.  Elinore  stands  by  her,  but  by 
equivocation  and  a  downright  lie  Lucy  shifts  the  burden  of  her 
shame  on  Elinore.  As  a  result  Gerald  Foster,  in  love  with 
Elinore,  clashes  off  to  Egypt,  whither  the  speculating  Lucy  fol- 
lows him  and  marries  him.  Later,  Lucy's  hideous  ingratitude 
and  unscrupulousness  are  revealed  to  Elinore,  who  in  a  fine 
scene  of  recrimination,  physical  and  vocal,  tells  Lucy  just  what 
she  thinks  of  her ;  but  Elinore's  happiness  is  assured  as  Noll 
Dibdin,  inadvertently  responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  which 
made  Lucy's  duplicity  possible,  proposes  marriage.  Miss  Illing- 
ton in  her  big  scene  pours  forth  a  volume  of  feeling  with  a  re- 
sponsive effect  (hat  yields  her  unstinted  applause.  Her  ability 
in  such  moments  is  absolute.  The  selfish  Lucy  is  admirably 
portrayed  by  Violet  Heming,  who  brings  youth  and  beauty  to 
her  task.  The  contrast  in  natures  between  the  two  sisters  is 
one  of  Mr.  Jones'  finest  accomplishments.  They  are  real  char- 
acters, as  is  their  indolent  grandfather  sketched  with  gracious 
urbanity  and  sympathetic  grace.  Deliciously  human  is  Alfred 


Bishop's  rendering  of  the  part.  C.  Aubrey  Smith  is  natural  and 
appealing  in  a  role  that  offers  few  opportunities,  while  Vincent 
Serrano  is  cast  for  Forster.  A  bibulous  and  impudent  old  butler 
at  the  hands  of  G.  W.  Anson  stands  out  in  bold  comic  relief, 
while  Lucy's  child  smashes  all  theatrical  traditions.  Master 
James  Eagle  actually  speaks  and  moves  like  a  real  child.  The 
staging  is  admirable.  The  second  set,  an  interior  of  the  Dower 
house,  showed  the  refined  hand  of  a  discerning  artist. 


PRINCESS.  "MATERNITY."  Play  in  three  acts  by  Brieux.  Stage 
version  by  Richard  Bennett  from  the  translation  of  Benjamin  F.  Blanch- 
ard.  Produced  on  January  6th  with  the  following  cast : 

Josephine Vera  de   Cordova        Mme.    Bernin Maud    Granger 

Madeleine    Francis    Savage       Judge   of  Court   of  Assises.  .Chas.    Riegal 

Lucie    Brignac Adrienne    Morrison        Prosecutor W.    L.    Romaine 

Catharine    Tupin Mai    Estelle       Counsel   for   Defense.  ..  .Erville   Alderson 

Julian    Brignac Richard     Bennett        Mme.    Thomas Isabel    Winlockc 

Dr.    Hourtin W.    W.    Crimmans        Marie     Gaubert Gertrude    Workman 

Fechain W.    L.    Romaine       Tupin W.    W.    Crimmans 

Annette     Jane    Cooper       Mme.    d'Amergueux.  . .  .  Vera   de    Cordova 

No  one  can  doubt  Brieux's  sincerity.  The  French  author  was 
writing  his  sociological  theses  in  dramatic  form  long  before  that 
era  came  that  made  them  possible  for  presentation  on  the  English 
stage.  "Damaged  Goods"  showed  the  hideous  ramifications 
growing  out  of  a  widespread  disease.  It  sounded  a  warning 
note.  It  had  a  purpose.  It  undoubtedly  accomplished  good. 
"Maternity"  is  quite  as  bold  as  its  predecessor,  but  its  value  as 
an  educational  factor  may  well  be  questioned.  It  presents  various 
problems  concerned  with  the  science  of  gynecology.  It  presents 
them,  but  fails  to  solve  them.  The  unlicensed  brutality  of  the 
married  male  cannot  be  cured  by  legislation.  Whatever  may  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  criminal  operations  cannot  be  urged  for 
their  general  condonation.  Brieux  halts  at  that.  The  rules  of 
convention  supplement  those  of  the  law  as  applied  to  seduction 
The  original  furore  over  the  adoption  of  eugenic  principles  has 
already  petered  out.  The  medical  profession  is  divided  as  to 
either  its  propriety  or  efficiency.  In  "Maternity" — which  can  in 
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no  sense  typify  the  happenings  in  any  average  family,  French 
or  otherwise — all  these  complications  lurk  under  a  common  roof 
tree.  Social  horror  is  piled  on  social  horror,  but  no  true  solution 
is  given,  nor  can  it  be;  nor  is  its  form  so  deft  and  appealing  that 
the  grewsomeness  of  the  subject  is  atoned  for  by  the  brilliancy 
of  the  exposition.  "Maternity"  is  a  preachment.  It  is  not  drama. 
Brieux's  play  (the  adaption  is  principally  John  Pollock's)  is 
presented  by  Richard  Bennett  and  his  associates  with  sincere 
earnestness  and  considerable  intelligence  at  the  Princess  Theatre. 
Uennett  himself  plays  the  alcoholized  egoist.  His  ren- 
dering has  a  broader  comic  touch  than  the  text  would 
seem  to  suggest.  His  wronged  sister-in-law  in  its  child- 
ish elation  and  poignant  grief  at  her  undoing  are  de- 
noted with  quite  wonderful  skill  by  Jane  Cooper.  His 
wife  is  played  with  great  sweetness  and  refinement  by 
Adrienne  Morrison.  The  Tupin  couple  are  character- 
istically portrayed  by  Mai  Estelle  and  W.  W.  Crim- 
mans.  Maude  Granger  grasps  well  the  bitter  realities 
associated  with  the  life  of  Mine.  Bernin.  There  is 
great  honesty  of  purpose  in  Frances  Savage's  Madeleine 
while  Isabel  Winlocke  is  forceful  as  Mme.  Thomas. 


HUDSON".  "Tin-:  SHOW  SHOP."  Play  in  four  acts  by  James 
Forbes.  Produced  on  December  315;  with  this  cast: 

Sadie,  Edna  Aug;  Wilbur  Tompkins,  Ned  A.  Sparks;  Jerome  Belden, 
Douglas  Fairbanks;  Max  Rosenbaum,  George  Sidney;  Effie  Brinkley,  Olive 
May;  Johnny  Brinkley,  William  Sampson;  Bettina  Dean,  Patricia  Collinge; 
Mr^.  Uean,  Zelda  Sears;  A  Night  Clerk,  Sam  Coil;  Goldman,  George  Colt; 
Meginnis,  Harry  G.  Bates;  Monk,  Al.  Gilmore;  Hickson,  Walter  Young; 
Steve,  Charles  Emerson;  Granby  Smith,  Felix  Krembs;  A  Scene  Painter, 
William  Bedford;  Miss  Uonahue.  Lillian  Tucker;  Miss  Farrington,  Rhy 
Alexander;  Miss  1  oljy,  Becky  Bruce;  Mr.  Billings,  Stapleton  Kent; 
Walters,  Edward  Moore. 

Wasn't  it  Mr.  Stephen  Leacock  who  wrote  an  article 
i,n  the  decline  of  American  humor?  If  so,  the  Canadian 
professor  and  author  should  visit  the  Hudson  Theatre. 
If  "The  Show  Shop''  doesn't  convince  him  that  the 
local  brand  of  fun  is  still  extant,  then  is  he  hopeless  in- 
deed, for  the  first  night  audience  roared  with  delight 
at  Mr.  James  Forbes'  latest  farce  and  if  all  signs  go 
not  awry  it  will  be  one  of  the  laughing  successes  of  the 
season. 

"The  Show  Shop'  concerns  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  deals  with  a  play  within  a  play.  Not  a  marvellously 
original  idea,  but  in  this  case  handled  with  such  dexterity, 
such  freshness  of  treatment  and  such  incisiveness  of 
observation  that  it  takes  on  the  value  of  a  real  satirical 
document.  The  handling  of  values,  too,  is  so  excellent 
that  the  interest  hardly  ever  flags,  and  from  the  first 
curtain  to  its  final  fall  there  is  constant  interest  and 
sustained  laughter. 

A  rich  young  man  about  town,  Jerome  Belden,  is  in 
We-  with  a  rising  young  actress,  Bettina  Dean.  To  be 
near  her  he  joins  her  company  and  proves  himself  a 
"naughty"  actor.  The  mother  will  not  hear  of  marriage, 
as  she  believes  her  daughter  has  a  great  future  as  a  star, 
so  Belden,  unknown  to  her,  agrees  to  back  Bettina  in  a 
play  that  shall  surely  fail  on  Broadway.  But  through  his 
stupidity  he  still  has  to  act.  Such  an  original  twist  is 
given  to  the  play  that  it  is  a  great  success.  As  a  solu- 
tion, the  run  is  to  be  continued,  but  the  young  people 
are  allowed  to  secretly  marry.  In  presenting  this  fable 
a  dramatic  impresario  is  shown  in  all  his  autocratic 
power ;  there  is  a  delicious  scene  in  the  parlor  of  a  hotel 
at  Ptinxatawney,  where  the  original  play  busts  up;  while 
the  final  rehearsal  of  the  play  prior  to  its  New  York 
premiere  are  all  phases  of  theatrical  life,  delightful  in 
their  humorous  verisimilitude.  Belden  is  acted  with 
buoyant  youthful  enthusiasm  by  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and 
Patricia  ( 'nllinge  is  a  sweetly  refined  and  gracious  Bet- 
tina. As  a  sketch  of  character,  Max  Rosenbaum,  /the 
manager,  is  drawn  by  George  Sidney  with  a  fidelity  that 
is  wonderful  in  its  freedom  from  all  exaggeration,  a 


genuine  artistic  creation.  Edna  Aug  was  a  knowing  stenographer, 
Ned  A.  Sparks  an  embittered  stage  manager,  and  Olive  May  and 
William  Sampson  a  married  couple  of  the  old  theatrical  school, 
devoted  in  their  mutual  affection. 

Zelda  Sears  was  the  dominant  stage  mother.  A  trifle 
overemphatic  at  times,  her  motherly  devotion  was  true  and 
unaffected.  All  the  smaller  types  were  in  excellent  hands. 
"The  Show  Shop"  is  great  fun.  It  is  good,  clean  typical 
fun,  too,  and  deserves  its  success. 


Whlte      Emmy  Wehlen  and  Maurice  Farkoa  in  "To-night's  the  Night"  at  the  Shubert  Theatre 
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While 


Zelda  Sears  Douglas  Fairbanks  Patricia  Collinge 

Act  IV.     Mrs.  Dean   (Zelda  Sears) :  "You  can't  leave  the  cast" 
SCENE    IN    JAMES    FORBES'    PLAY,    "THE    SHOW    SHOP,"    AT    THE    HUDSON 


George  Sidney 


THEATRE 


ELTINGE.  "THE  SONG  OF  SONGS."  Play  in  live  acts  by  Edward  Shel- 
don, based  upon  the  novel  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  Produced  on  De- 
cember 22nd  last  with  the  following  cast  : 


Ruby    Purcell  ..............  Maude   Allan 

A  Drummer  ..........  ...  .William   Stone 

A    Customer  .........  ...Eleanor    Seybolt 

Delia  Shay  ..............  Helena  Rapport 

Lily   Kardos  ..............  Irene   Fenwick 

A    Detroit   Chap  .........  Forrest    Winant 

A    Messenger    Boy  ............  John    Coss 

Richard    Laird  ...........  Cyril    Keightley 

Senator    Calkins  ............  John    Mason 

Anna    Merklc  .........  Dorothy    Donnelly 


Wilkins H.     C.     Lewis 

Jane Josephine     Robbins 

Marcel Francis    M.    Verdi 

Lindsley    McAlpin James    Lounsberry 

Judge   Atwell...i R.    A.    Brandon 

Stephen     Bennett.  ..  .Ernest     Glendinning 

Achille A.    Romaine    Callander 

Maurice Claus    Bogel 

Phineas    K.    Bennett.  ..  .Thomas   A.    Wise 
Louise Rita    Otway 


In  his  heroine  of  "The  Song  of  Songs,"  Sudermann  drew  a 
rare  and  profound  psychological  portrait,  a  really  big  figure  for 
stage  purposes.  But  playwright  though  he  be,  he  never  tried  to 
dramatize  his  own  novel.  Years  after  the  publication  of  the 
book,  an  American  superimposed  upon  himself  this  task,  and 
with  an  American  locale  "The  Song  of  Songs,"  by  Edward 
Sheldon,  is  now  the  attraction  at  the  Eltinge.  The  discussion  it 
has  and  will  provoke  suggests  for  it  a  long  run. 

Sheldon  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the  German  author, 
and  frankly  utilizes  some  of  the  main  incidents  in  Lily  Kardos' 
pathetic,  checkered  and  hectic  life.  It  is  hardly  a  dramatization, 
it  is  rather  a  panoramic  description  of  the  more  striking  phases 
in  the  career  of  one  who  started  life  without  opportunities,  met 
with  temptation  and  fell,  but  who  finally  triumphed  as  far  as  the 
world  is  concerned,  even  though  she  shattered  a  few  ethical  con- 
ventions while  in  transit. 

Lily  is  an  orphan  at  work  in  an  Atlantic  City  board-walk 
bazaar.  A  child  in  mind  and  figure,  she  is  nevertheless  variously 
sought  after.  Unable  to  accomplish  his  sinister  purpose,  Senator 
Calkins  marries  her  and  tries  to  fit  her  for  a  proper  place  in  his 
social  life.  The  victim  of  circumstances,  Lily  is  cast  off  and 
becomes  the  mistress  of  Richard  Laird.  Into  her  new  environ- 
ment comes  a  young  person  from  the  West,  who  proposes  mar- 
riage, but,  like  the  character  in  the  book,  his  Uncle  Phineas  K. 


Bennett  disillusionizes  the  poetical  nephew  by  showing  up  Lily 
through  her  own  weaknesses,  and  the  girl  is  forced  to  return  to 
her  lover.  But  he  feels  he  understands  her,  proposes  honorable 
marriage,  and  Lily's  future  would  seem  thereafter  to  be  con- 
fidently assured.  Incidental  as  this  all  is,  situation  logically 
follows  out  of  situation,  and  considering  the  wealth  of  material 
in  the  book,  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  much  of  it  .Mr.  Sheldon 
is  able  to  realize  by  vivid  touch  and  suggestion.  If  Lily  is  not 
the  exact  Lily  of  the  novel,  she  is  luminously  expressive  of  a 
type  and  a  character  teeming  with  histrionic  possibilities.  To 
Miss  Irene  Fenwick  falls  its  interpretation,  and  marvellously  sub- 
tle and  finished  is  she  in  describing  its  gamut  of  moods.  Her 
youth  and  her  natural  ingenuousness  are  valued  factors.  As 
Laird,  Cyril  Keightley  gives  a  performance  which  for  repressed 
force  and  finished  artistic  detail  has  not  been  seen  since  Charles 
Coghlan  flourished. 

The  sensual  Senator  is  bravely  limned  by  John  Mason, 
while  the  discerning  LTncle,  rough  and  shrewd,  is  acted  by 
Thomas  A.  Wise  with  an  unctuous  enthusiasm  really  per- 
fect in  conception  and  execution.  The  youthful  poet  is  en- 
acted with  fine  impulsive  fervor  by  Ernest  Glendinning.  but 
Dorothy  Donnelly,  in  her  bit  as  the  jealous  chatelaine,  would  be 
more  effective  if  she  were  less  Cassandra-like  in  makeup  an:l 
movement.  There  are  a  full  dozen  of  good  acting  small  parts 
which  are  played  with  a  fine  finished  regard  to  the  necessities. 
"The  Song  of  Songs"  is  strong  dramatic  meat. 

LONGACRE.  "SECRET  STRINGS."  Play  in  four  acts  by  Kate  Jordan. 
Produced  on  December  30th  last  with  the  following  cast : 


Rene    Marquenne Lou-Tellegen 

Jeannette Mary     Nash 

Andre,    Comte    Lamballieu, 

Frederic    de    Belleville 
Diane,    Comtesse    Lamballieu, 

Marion    Abbott 
Victor    Moreau Hamilton    Revelle 


Gannivard Sidney    Stonr- 

Gabrielle Blanche     Yurka 

Bassano Franklyn    Kingsley 

Baptiste Leonard     Grey 

Tony     Rico Charles     Coleman 

Bonneval Frank     Sterling 

Phillippe Chas.    K.   Girard 
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The  crook  and  his  devious  ways  are  still  with  us.  His  opera- 
tions are  on  view  at  the  Longacre  Theatre,  but  his  scene  of 
activity  has  been  (.hanged  from  this  country  to  France.  Lou- 
Tellegen  is  the  star,  anil  the  medium  for  his  endeavors  is  called 
"Secret  Strings,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Kale  Jordan. 

Rene  .Marquenne  invades  the  chateau  of  the  Comte  and  Com- 
tesse  Lamballieu  as  the  bearer  of  news  from  their  nephew,  who 
has  died  of  fever  in  South  America.  The  Comtesse  is  the  owner 
of  fabulous  jewels,  and  Rene,  who  is  the  chief  of  a  band  of 
thugs,  is  laying  his  plans  for  a  rich  clean-up  and  a  swift  get-away. 
To  further  his  plans,  Rene  gets  his  wife,  who  has  left  him  011 
account  of  his  dishonest  ways,  to  become  the  companion  of  the 
Comtesse.  Here,  in  the  person  of  another  nephew,  Victor 
Moreau,  whom  she  once  loved  and  who  still  loves  her,  Jeannette, 
the  wife,  finds  her  lot  a  sorry  one  when  compelled  t;>  inadver- 
tently become  Rene's  accomplice.  The  Comte  and  Comtesse 
give  a  dinner.  All  dress  up  for  it,  and  Rene  appears  as  Carrier, 
the  monster  of  the  Revolution,  celebrated  in  song  by  Swinburne. 
He  drugs  the  coffee  of  his  hosts,  secures  the  jewels,  but  the  un- 
conscious ones  wake  up  in  time,  and,  presto!  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  are  detectives  in  disguise.  He  manages  to  escape 
through  a  window,  however,  to  a  fusillade  of  shots.  Was  he 
killed  ?  Victor,  holding  the  wife  in  his  arms,  says,  "He's  escaped  !" 
If,  like  the  parrot  of  history,  Rene  and  his  crew  had  not  talked 
so  darned  much  they  might  have  turned  the  trick.  Kate  Jordan's 
play  has  picturesque  possibilities,  but  it  is  weighted  down  with 
verbiage  and  unnecessary  complications.  For  a  real  success  it 
needs  pulling  together.  In  the  leading  role,  Lou-Tellegen  presents 
a  virile  and  attractive  figure.  His  methods  are  sure  and  pic- 
turesque. He  is  always  in  the  picture,  reads  well  and  acts  with 
graceful  and  fiery  enthusiasm.  Mary  Nash  is  intelligently  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  as  the  wife.  Hamilton  Revelle  is  grace- 
fully  earnest  as  Victor,  and  the  pseudo  Comte  and  Comtesse  are 


equally  representative  as  either  members  of  the  nobility  or  the 
police  administration.  Mr.  F razee  has  provided  a  rich  and  elab- 
orate setting  for  the  piece,  which  ought  to  be  much  more  el'lV<  t.ve 
than  it  is.  

LIliEKTY.  "'I'm.  SII.KNT  VOICK.''  I'lay  in  four  acts  Ity  Jules  Eckcrt 
Goodman,  founded  on  a  story  by  (jouvcrneur  Morriv  Produced  on 
December  zgth  last  with  the  follow. ng  cast : 

Mrs.    Oe    Lorme Eugenic    Woodward  Young    Man Harry    Southern 

Mildred     llailam Mrs.     Skinner  Young     Girl K*ther     Cornell 

Spring Owen     Mctcll  Old    Man Walter    V.    Scotl 

Williamson Wade    Boteler  Old    Woman Winona    Ucniiinoii 

Montgomery     Starr (Jtis     Skinner  Policeman William     Wil»on 


Marjorie    Ulair Florence    Fisher 

bobby    de   Lorme George    Gaul 


Hilly Philip    Leigh 

Jennie Kuth     Farnuin 


"The  Silent  Voice  '  is  a  play  with  an  idea  inadequately  de- 
veloped. The  original  story,  written  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  had 
for  its  title  something  like  "The  Man  Who  1'Uni-d  God."  Apart 
from  a  moment  of  sacrilegiousness  in  the  idea,  the  story  has  in 
it  nobility  of  purpose.  An  amateur  musician,  rich  and  with  all 
the  customary  means  for  happiness  in  his  possession,  is  embit- 
tered by  the  loss  of  his  hearing,  and  his  heart  is  sp  desolated  by 
tlie  discovery  that  his  wife,  much  younger  than  he,  has  married 
him  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  loves  his  nephew,  that  he  thinks 
there  is  no  God.  He  feels  that  he  has  been  forgotten.  He  sees 
misery  and  unhappiness  all  about  him,  and  he  undertakes  to  play 
the  benefactor  and  thereby  relieve  in  some  measure  his  own 
unhappiness.  He  has  learned  to  read  the  lips  of  people  talking. 
He  Icoks  over  into  the  park  from  his  eyrie  on  top  of  his  house, 
learns  the  troubles  of  those  whom  he  sees  in  the  distance,  and 
sends  out  his  valet  to  relieve  their  necessities.  It  is  proved  by  a 
number  of  incidents  that  he  thus  accomplishes  much  good  and 
is  having  his  heart  softened.  He  sees  his  wife  in  conversation 
with  her  lover,  and  sees  her  refuse  to  elope  with  him.  She  is 
faithful.  This  brings  about  a  reconciliation.  It  is  a  rather 
agreeable  story,  but  the  action  of  the  play  is  so  inadequately 
handled  that  the  interest  is  sustained,  almost  exclusively,  i>y  the 


White 


C.   Aubrey  Smith 


Vincent  Serrano 


Act   IV.     Gerald   Forster  (Mr.   Serrano):   "You  are  quite  sure  that   it  was  Miss  Shale  that  you  saw  at  the  Brighton  Station  with  the  child?" 
SCENE   IN   HENRY  ARTHUR   JONES'    PLAY,   "THE  LIE,"   NOW   BEING  PRESENTED  AT  THE   HARRIS  THEATRE 


6o 
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acting  of  Otis  Skinner,  the  stone  deaf  man,  and  that  is  not 
enough,  as  good  as  it  is.  Too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on 
the  individual  resources  of  that  remarkable  actor,  Mr.  Skinner, 
and  also,  perhaps,  on  the  unusual  nature  of  lip-reading  at  a  dis- 
tance by  the  device  of  the  transparency.  It  is  not  a  motion  pic- 
ture that  is  seen  through  the  transparency.  We  have  the  char- 
acters and  hear  them  speak.  The  stage  is  darkened  and  the 


BANDBOX.  "PooR  LITTLE  THING."  Play  in  four  acts  by  Jerome  K. 
Jerome,  from  the  French  of  Jules  Lemaitre.  Produced  on  December 
22nd  last  with  the  following  cast: 


Wllite          Lou-Tellegen  Mary  Nash 

Act  II.      Rene:     "Good  evening.      You  are  looking  charming" 
SCENE   IN   "SECRET   STRINGS,"    AT  THE   LONGACRE 

effect  is  interpolated.  All  this  is  curiously  interesting,  but  while 
it  carries  on  the  story  of  the  stone  cieaf  man,  it  neglects  the  other 
part  of  the  story,  that  of  the  girl,  finally  connecting  her  in  the 
end  after  the  fashion  of  story,  not  of  a  compact  action.  The 
play  could  be  much  bettered,  and  it  should  be.  It  should  not 
remain  one  of  the  minor  achievements  of  such  a  capable  actor  as 
Otis  Skinner.  As  a  production  it  has  received  fr-i|fn  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman  everything  that  is  requisite. 


CASINO.  "LADY  LUXURY."  Musical  comedy  in  two  acts.  Book  and 
lyrics  by  Rida  Johnson  Young,  music  by  William  Schroeder,  dances  by 
diaries  S.  Morgan,  Jr.  Produced  on  December  25th  with  this  cast: 

Edward    Van    Cuyler Harry    Conor        Sam    Warren Forrest    Huff 

Harper Frank    Andrews        Madame     Mischkowa Emilie    Lea 

Eloise    Van    Cuyler Ina    Claire        Monsieur    Ivan    Nishkin.  .  .Francis    Brya  i 

Jimmy Alan    Mudie       Count    Piniaselli Arthur    Alhro 

Mrs.    Draper-Cowles Emily    Fitzroy        Detective    Scatro Lawrence    Hart 

Maude    Draper-Cowles Alice    Moffat 

The  sootier  the  managers  will  realize  that  Abe  Lincoln  was 
right  when  he  said,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,"  the  better  it 
will  be  for  them.  If  anyone  can  find  any  excuse  for  "Lady 
Luxury,"  recently  presented  at  the  Casino,  let  him  come  for- 
ward and  prove  his  case.  Nothing  more  amateurish  in  libretto, 
lyrics  or  music  has  ever  been  seen  or  heard  in  New  York.  Not 
even  a  good  cut  could  save  this  production  from  an  ultimate  and 
deserved  death.  Ina  Claire's  name  flares  in  the  big  electric  sign, 
but  that  does  not  make  her  a  star,  lacking  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions. Harry  Conor,  the  dear  old  comedian,  struggles  hopelessly 
with  a  silly  part.  None  of  the  other  perpetrators  need  any 
special  mention.  They  are  as  amateurish  as  the  show. 


Mareze Eric    Blind 

Mme.    Mareze Beverly    Sitgreaves 

Jacques    Mareze William    Raymond 

Juliette     Dupuy Janet     Uunbar 

Garnotea.i Ernest     Elton 

Mme.    Durand Jeanctte   Ferrell 

Burette William    Lorenz 


Simone Eleanor     Russell 

Renee I  >ora     Mayor 

Solange Ridler    Davies 

Olga Alma    Mara 

Lili Amy      Dennis 

Aline Celia     Randolph 

Marie Irene     Perels 


Suzanne Frances     Carson        Isabelle Elsie    Rtnald 

Madeleine Helen     Fulton        Louise Edith     N.choU 

Manlu- Anita     Clarendon 

The  Bandbox  Iheatre,  backed  by  a  subscription  list  of  people 
distinguished  socially  and  professionally,  has  the  good  of  the 
theatre  at  heart.  There  is  room  for  the  select  play  for  select 
audiences,  all  the  more  that  it  is  an  unusual  play  if  it  is  a  play 
that  can  please  the  multitude.  "A  Poor  Little  Thing"  is  unusual 
and  unconventional  in  being  a  study  of  artistic  temperament 
Parisian  artists  of  distinction  have  classes.  This  painter's  class 
seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  girls.  One  of  them,  named 
[uliette,  is  very  pretty  and  talented.  When,  on  some  occasion  of 
celebration,  in  which  flowers  and  an  address  in  verse  are  offered 
the  petted  instructor,  the  girls  offer  their  kisses.  The  tempera- 
mental artist  complies,  but  we  see  that  he  withholds  his  kiss  from 
the  last  one  in  the  line,  Juliette,  but  his  graciousness  tells  the  story. 
The  temperamental  artist  is  a  married  man.  Juliette  has  occasion 
to  visit  his  home  to  consult  him  about  her  work.  The  wife 


Charles  Colcinan  Mary   Nash 

Act  IV.     Jeannette:   "What  do  you  mean  by  coming  here?" 

ANOTHER  SCENE  IN   KATE  JORDAN'S  PLAY,  "SECRET  STRINGS" 

objects  to  the ''designing  creature."  The  son,  without  their  knowl- 
edge, meets  her,  falls  in  love  with  her,  wants  to  marry  her.  Father 
and  mother  are  up  in  arms.  The  pride  of  the  artist  is  wounded. 
Juliette  will  go  and  leave  them  all.  Her  resolve  brings  about  a 
reconciliation  and  her  recognition.  Janet  Dunbar,  as  Juliette,  was 
charming  in  her  simplicity. 


3Qth  STREET.     "A  Mix-Up."     Farce  in  three  acts  by  Parker  A.  Hord. 
Produced  on  December  28th  last  with  the  following  cast  : 
Gladys    Lorraine  .........  Marie    Dressier        \pra    Maguire  ..............  Julia    Blan 


......... 

Tillie    Schwartz  .........  Nellie    DeGrasse 

Robert     Hickman  ............  Bert    Lytell 

Angelica    Hickman  ......  Evelyn    Vaughan 

Mrs.    Hamilton    Ormsby.  Helen    Beaumont 


.............. 

Hiram    Hickman  ............  Albert    Reed 

Mrs.    Hiram    Hickman,  ..  Sarah    McVicker 
Eugene    Ramsay  ............  Robert    Ober 

Sam    Landman  .......  John    P.    Dougherty 


Marie  Dressier  is  Marie  Dressier.     She  plays  farce  with  the 
energy  of  tragedy,  successfully  transposing  to  the  requisite  key. 
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Adrienne  Morrison,  Richard  Bennett  Adrienne  Morrison,  Richard  Bennett  Erville  Alderson,  Adrienne  Morrison 

SCENES   IN    BRIEUX'S    SOCIOLOGICAL   PLAY,    "MATERNITY,"   AT   THE    PRINCESS    THEATRE 


There  is  nothing  obscure  about  the  points  she  wishes  to  make. 
If  she  were  not  so  sure  in  her  humor,  her  abundant  vitality  might 
occasionally  work  disaster,  but  she  has  so  many  resources  that  she 
retrieves  every  folloy  of  a  play  and  gives  the  semblance  of  reason 
to  inanities.  A  burlesque  actress,  by  mistake,  owing  to  a  sim- 


ilarity of  names,  chances  into  the  apartments  of  a  man  whose 
wife  has  just  left  him  to  be  absent  on  a  visit  of  a  few  clays.  She 
is  dressed  in  a  bizarre  and  gaudy  fashion.  The  low-cut  dress 
reveals  a  great  expanse  of  back.  It  is  too  late  for  her  to  leave 
that  night,  and  she  insists  upon  (Continued  on  page  99) 


MME.  GERVILLE- 
REACHE,  former 
leading  contralto  of 

the  .Manhattan  Opera  House,  and  a  singer  of  world-wide  rep- 
utation, died  on  January  5th  last  from  blood  poisoning,  contracted 
while  on  concert  tour. 

As  an  artist,  the  name  of  Gerville-Reache  stands  prominently 
forth  among  contemporary  French  singers.  She  was  gifted  with 
rare  dramatic  temperament,  her  voice  being  no  mere  smooth, 
schooled  organ,  but  an  expressive,  emotional  gift,  adequately 
effective  in  the  voicing  of  roles  that  were  elemental  in  their 
sweep.  Her  Gytemnestra  in  "Elektra,"  her  Genevieve  in  "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande,"  were  figures  of  operatic  portraiture  to  recall 
vividly.  She  was  a  fine  artist  of  rare 
emotional  capabilities,  one  of  the  world's 
great  dramatic  contraltos.  To  Madame 
Calve,  who  persuaded  the  young  Jeanne 
Gerville-Reache's  parents  to  allow  her  to 
study  for  grand  opera,  and  to  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein,  who  brought  her  to  this  country 
as  a  member  of  his  Manhattan  Opera 
Company,  after  she  had  gained  European 
laurels,  we  in  America  are  indebted  for  our 
too  short  enjoyment  of  this  great  artist's 
achievements.  The  death  of  Madame  Ger- 
ville-Reache, just  when  her  powers,  vocal 
and  dramatic,  had  reached  their  fullest 
beauty,  adds  another  sad  note  to  these  sad- 
dest of  times.  No  one  who  has  heard  her 
as  Dalila,  Herodiade  or  Amneris  can  fail 
to  feel  her  untimely  passing  as  one  of  the 
greatest  losses  opera  and  concert  have  of 
late  sustained.  Hers  was  a  voice  that  one  admirer  likened  to 
"pink  velvet"— a  term  whereby  he  perhaps  tried  to  express  the 
exquisite  softness  and  sensuousness  of  her  tones.  More  respon- 
sive than  some  of  the  other  great  contralto  voices,  just  as  she 
herself  was  more  plastic  in  her  acting  and  more  highly  finished 
in  her  dramatic  impersonations,  its  notes  will  vibrate  long  in  our 
memories.  Never  has  anyone  sung  "Mon  cacitr  s'ouvre  a  ta 
voix"  as  Gerville-Reache  sung  it,  and  one  may  add  to  the  memory 
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THE    LATE    JEANNE 


of  her  wonderful  voice  with 
its  exquisite  phrasing  and 
its  luscious  coloring  the 
memory  of  her  as  she  looked  when  singing — the  loveliest,  the 
most  seductive  of  Dalilas. 

In  her  intercourse  with  her  fellow  artists,  Madame  Gerville- 
Reache  was  noted  for  her  sympathy,  her  interest  and  her  immense 
kindliness.  Her  impulsive  generosity  was  always  to  be  relied  upon, 
her  keen  sense  of  the  absurd  kept  her  from  the  "pose"'  that  so 
many  artists  affect  to  their  detriment  in  taste,  if  not  otherwise.  To 
the  bereaved  husband,  to  her  children  and  family,  for  which  her 
affection  was  so  strongly  shown,  it  is  no  impertinence  for  those 
who  have  been  privileged  to  know  this  artist,  to  extend  their 
deep  sympathy. 

The  singer  was  born  in  the  Basque 
Province,  France,  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Her  father  was  Governor  of  Guacla- 
loupe.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  studied 
singing  with  Laborrli,  and  later  at  Grivot's 
school,  where  Director  Carre,  of  the 
Opera  Comique,  heard  her,  and  im- 
mediately offered  her  a  debut  in  the  role 
of  Orpheus.  The  following  year  she  sang 
at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  and 
then  returned  to  the  Opera  Comique.  In 
19x27  Oscar  Hammerstein,  happening  to 
hear  her  at  a  charity  concert,  at  once  en- 
gaged her  for  the  Manhattan,  where  she 
made  her  debut  in  "La  Gioconda." 

Among  her  best-known  roles  at  the  Man- 
hattan were  Dalila,  Amneris,  Carmen,  La 
Navarraise,   Azucena,  the  Queen   in   "Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande."  the  Mother  in  "La  Princesse  d'Augberge." 
Herodiade,  and  Clytemnestra. 

After  the  closing  of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  she  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company.  She  also  sang 
last  season  with  the  Montreal  Opera  Company,  and  had  been 
active  in  concert  work  here  and  in  other  cities.  She  married 
Dr.  George  Gibier  Ramhatid.  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  here, 
in  November,  IOTO. 


GERVILLE-REACHE 
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MISS     ALICE      BRADY 


This  clever  daughter  of  William  A.  Brady,  the  theatrical  man- 
ager, was  born  in  New  York  and  educated  in  a  convent  school. 
Her  stage  career  has  been  active  and  successful.  She  has  sung 
all  the  leading  soprano  roles  in  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas, 
played  ingenues  in  dramas  like  "The  Family  Cupboard,"  and 
intensely  emotional  heroines,  as  in  "The  Things  That  Count." 
She  is  now  appearing  in  "Sinners"'  at  the  Playhouse.  Miss 
Brady  is  now  only  twenty-one,  so  that  her  career  may  be  said 
to  lie  all  before  her 


Head  the  New  Theatre   Here 


SINCE  we  can't  do  away  with  the  theatre,  let  us  make  it  as 
good  as  we  can." 

It  was  Mr.  Granville  Barker  who  made  this  sensible 
remark  at  a  luncheon  party  the  other  day.  lie  is  the  London 
playwright  and  producer  who,  at  the  invitation  of  the  founders 
of  the  New  Theatre,  has  come  over  to  let  us  see  some  advanced 
plays,  the  really  amusing  "Androcles 
and  the  Lion,"  a  one-act  play  by  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  which  had  not  been  seen 
here;  "The  Alan  Who  Married  a  Dumb 
Wife,"  by  Anatole  France,  the  second 
contribution  to  the  stage  of  this  emi- 
nent French  litterateur,  done  for  us  in 
English  by  Curtis  Page;  Shakespeare's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "The 
Doctor's  Dilemma,"  by  Shaw,  and  the 
producer's  latest  play,  "The  Madras 
House."  It  is  hinted  that  if  the  present 
Barker  engagement  at  Wallack's  is  suc- 
cessful, it  may  result  in  the  continua- 
tion of  the  New  Theatre  movement 
with  Mr.  Barker  at  its  head. 

Although  he  is  an  actor,  Mr.  Barker 
has  no  intention  of  appearing  in  any  of 
the  pieces  given.  It  is  as  an  unconven- 
tional producer  that  he  hopes  to  be- 
come known  and  liked  by  his  American 
cousins.  If  they  could  see  him  on  the 
stage  or  meet  him  in  private  life  these 
cousins  would  hasten  to  acknowledge 
the  relationship,  for  he  is  an  agreeable 
and  pleasantly  compelling  man.  If 
anything  really  would  count  against 
him  it  is  his  own  assertion  of  loyalty 
to  Bernard  Shaw.  What  shortcomings 
that  curious  gentleman  possesses  are 
not  visible  to  his  friend,  and  the  fact 
that  Shaw  has  been  able  to  keep  such 
a  friend  stamps  as  apocryphal  many 
of  the  popular  Shaw  anecdotes. 

"What  the  British  public  needs  more  than  anything  else  is 
education  of  its  imaginative  faculty,"  said  Mr.  Barker,  "and 
although  I  am  not  in  the  position  of  one  who  knows,  I 
hazard  the  remark  that  the  American  public  requires  the 
same  instruction.  Anything  that  happens  in  real  life,  any- 
thing that  might  happen  under  circumstances  of  real  life,  is  my 
definition  of  the  materials  for  the  stage,  and  even  that  I  think 
may  be  too  narrow.  I  do  not  mean  by  "real  life"  the  sordid 
and  the  painful  exclusively;  I  do  mean  that  whenever  a  real 
thing  is  put  imaginatively  on  the  stage  it  does  good.  No  one 
is  anything  without  imagination,  and  for  those  in  whom  this 
god-like  quality  lies  dormant  the  stage  is  the  best  thing  to  wake 
it  up.  To  visualize  the  ordinary  is  often  to  show  it  for  the  first 
time  to  many  people,  and  the  stage  does  this.  I  do  not  wish  to 
criticise  the  men  who  have  written  and  staged  repellant  and 
abhorrent  and  pathological  facts;  each  man  works  in  his  own 
way.  and  that  way  is  not  mine,  but  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
these  authors  are  animated  by  a  purpose  as  high  as  they  pretend. 

"Facts  we  must  have,  facts  concerning  the  things  that  are 
1'appenings  in  our  midst  or  society  and  government  are  in  danger. 
Where  can  we  get  these  facts?  We  ought  to  get  them  from  the 
newspapers,  but  we  rlnn't.  I  have  been  looking  for  a  long  time 
for  the  newspaper  which  will  give  this  information.  I  haven't 
found  it  yet.  and  I  think  the  stage  comes  nearest  to  making  us 
all  see  what  is  happening.  That  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
prolonging  its  existence.  Of  course,  that  is  a  form  of  words; 
nobodv  need  worry  about  prolongine  the  existence  of  the  theatre, 
it  will  take  care  of  that  itself,  and  since  we  cannot  do  away 
with  the  theatre,  let  us  make  it  as  good  as  we  can." 


Mr.  Barker  is  gratefully  remembered  here  as  co-author  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  Houseman  in  "Prunella,"  the  charming  fantasy 
which  had  a  long  run  at  the  Little  Theatre  last  season.  This 
piece  was  so  dependent  on  a  sympathetic  production  that  it  served 
him  as  an  example  for  pointing  out  the  bad  results  of  the  exist- 
ing managerial  conditions.  In  other  hands  than  those  where 

"Prunella"  fell  the  delicate  little  thing 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  life,  and 
it  is  Mr.  Barker's  profound  conviction 
that  many  good  plays  arc  spoiled  by 
not  getting  this  kind  of  consideration. 
This  sounds  what  it  is,  a  common- 
place; nevertheless,  there  is  scarce  a 
manager  in  this  country  to-day  who 
will  not,  from  lack  of  knowledge  or 
other  lack,  interfere  with  the  success 
of  his  own  property.  This  is  the  Eng- 
lish author's  view  of  the  commercial- 
ization of  the  American  stage. 

"It  is  an  evil  existing  in  England, 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  We  have 
learned  over  there  from  actor-man- 
agers, and  the  battle  waged  by  the 
Stage  Society  has  borne  good  fruit. 
Our  managers  are  by  no  means  fond 
of  losing  money,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them ;  they  are  in  the  business  of  man- 
aging theatres  to  make  money,  but  they 
have  learned  that  the  old  order  is 
changing,  giving  place  to  new,  and  that 
to  them  means  they  have  to  follow 
the  new  light  or  lose  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Plays  which  start  out  by  being 
plays  cannot  have  a  piece  taken  out 
here  and  a  piece  interpolated  there  and 
succeed.  So  when  the  old-time  pro- 
ducers saw  that  money  was  being  made 
by  new  men  in  new  ways,  they  saw  a 
great  light  and  followed  it.  You  will 
remember  that  things  are  different  over 

there ;  we  have  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  London  verdict,  we  have 
no  'road'  to  send  our  quasi-failures  to  and  make  up  the  deficit  so. 
"I  predict  that  in  fifty  years  America  will  have  developed  a 
great  national  drama.  The  only  thing  that  can  prevent  will  be 
the  obstinacy  of  the  managers  in  refusing  everything  that  is  new. 
All  signs  point  to  a  drama  from  this  country  unequalled  now  in 
Europe." 

As  Mr.  Barker's  reputation  is  that  of  an  advanced  producer, 
it  was  essential  to  ask  him  about  the  novelties  of  stagecraft 
seen  in  his  present  batch  of  plays.  Here  he  was  reticent  for 
cause.  It  is  easier  to  see  novel  stage  scenery,  lighting,  drapery, 
etc.,  than  it  is  to  describe  it.  The  great  innovation  in  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  is  that  Mendelssohn  has  been  cut  out 
of  it.  Instead,  folk  songs,  Morris  dances  of  Merrie  England 
have  been  introduced  by  Cecil  Sharp,  the  authority  on  such 
matters.  He  has  found  and  arranged  all  the  music  for  this  play 
in  the  musical  archives  of  the  country.  Mr.  Sharp,  it  may  be 
said  in  passing,  is  due  in  this  country  for  a  lecture  tour  on  the 
subject  of  folk  song.  Also  associated  in  these  productions  are 
the  scenic  painters.  Norman  Wilkinson,  who  has  worked  for  four 
years  with  Mr.  Barker,  and  Albert  Rotherstein.  who  made  the 
decorations  of  "Androcles  and  the  Lion."  Mr.  Barker's  wife,  a 
charming,  gifted  and  attractive  actress,  plays  in  the  pieces. 

As  a  son  of  Mrs.  Albert  Barker,  a  dramatic  reader,  it  was 
,.'!iiral  perhaps  that  Granville  Barker  should  take  to  the  stage. 
At  any  rate,  he  did  so  naturally,  and.  as  his  father  did  not  believe 
very  strongly  in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  young  Barker  was  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Marrate  and  join  a  dramatic  school  at  the  early 
age  of  twelve.  A  year  or  two  later  (Continued  on  page  97) 


GRANVILLE   BARKER 

London   playwright   and   producer  who  has  come  to  America  to 
show  us  some  new  ideas  in   plays  and  stage  settings 


Frieda  Hempel  and  Johannes  Sembach  in  "Euryanthe" 
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THERE    was  a   lot   of  ominous   heaclshaking   when    Gatti- 
Casazza  announced,  upon  his  return  from  abroad  several 
months  ago,  that  he  would  revive  Carl  Maria  von  Weber's 
romantic  opera,  "Euryanthe,"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
luring  the  course  of  the  season,  and  would  make  it  one  of  the 
big  artistic  events. 

"For,"  said  this  conscientious  and  conservative  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan,  "  'Euryanthe'  is  a  great  work  and  it  should  be 
included  in  the  repertoire  of  so  great  an  opera  house  as  this.  It 
absolutely  explains  Wagner,  shows  Wagner's  artistic  beginnings, 
and  is  the  finest  of  the  early  romantic  operas." 

It  has  also  been  bruited  abroad  that  Arturo  Toscanini  was  very 
anxious  to  conduct  this  opera  here.  He  had  clone  it  at  La  Scala, 
on  which  musical  historic  occasion  he  had  started  a  riot  by  re- 
fusing to  repeat  the  overture. 

So  all  things  combined  to  heighten  the  expectations  of  opera- 
goers  in  the  promised  revival  of  "Euryanthe,"  which  was  given 
on  Saturday  matinee,  December  19,  1914,  with  the  following 
cast :  The  King,  Arthur  Middleton  ;  Adolar,  Johannes  Sembach  ; 
Lysiart,  Hermann  Weil ;  Euryanthe,  Frieda  Hempel ;  Eglantine, 
Margarete  Ober;  Rudolph,  Max  Bloch;  Bertha,  Mabel  Garrison; 
Conductor,  Arturo  Toscanini. 

This  was  the  first  time  this  opera  had  been  given  at  the  Metro- 
politan since  the  season  of   1887-88,  on   which  occasion  it  was 
sung  by  Lehmann,  Brandt,  Alvary  and  Fischer,  and  conducted 
by  Anton  Seidl.     But  all  these  forces  could  not  awaken  interest 
in  the  masterpiece,  which  disappeared  after  four  performances, 
sliding  back  into  the  bin  of  oblivion,  where  it  had  rested  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  previous  to  the  Metropolitan  performance. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  "Euryanthe"  suffers  from  a  very  bad 
libretto.      Its    original    tale,    a    French 
legend,  the  theme  of  which  was  used  by 
Boccacio,    and    also   by    Shakespeare    in 
his  play"Cymbeline,"  was  fashioned  into 
a   libretto  by  one   Helmine  von   Chezy. 
She  was,  from  all  accounts,  an  eccentric, 
fat  woman  of  letters,  who  made  Weber's 
life  a  burden  during  their  period  of  col- 
laboration. 

Its  tale  concerns  the  Knight  Adolar. 
beloved  by  Euryanthe,  which  attachment 
is  the  object  of  envy  of  another  Knight. 
Lysiart,  and  also  of  Eglantine,  a  con- 
fidante of  Euryanthe.  Here,  then,  \ve 
have  practically  the  same  figures  and 

William  Small,  Jr.,  as  Trouble  in 
"Madama  Butterfly" 


Maria    Duchene    in    "Cavalleria    Rusticana 
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divisions  of  characters  that  came  to  life  later  and  in  more  inter- 
esting form  in  "Lohengrin." 

To  return:  Lysiart  intimates  that  Euryanthe  is  not  faithful 
to  Adolar,  but  the  latter  wages  his  heritage  on  Euryanthe's  love. 
Now  there  is  a  secret  in  the  lives  of  Adolar  and  Euryanthe, 
namely,  the  fact  that  Adolar's  sister  died  when  her  betrothed 
was  slain  in  battle,  and  that  the  sister's  soul  hovers  restlessly 
about  and  cannot  find  peace  in  the  great  beyond  until  a  ring 
which  she  wears  has  been  wet  with  the  tears  evoked  by  innocent 
suffering. 

This  secret  is  divulged  to  Eglantine  by  Euryanthe.  While  a 
tempest  rages  and  while  the  heavens  belch  fire,  Eglantine  enters 
the  vault  and  takes  the  ring  from  the  hand  of  the  corpse.  Lysiart 
traps  her  at  this  moment,  and  the  two  conspire  to  wreck  the 
happiness  of  Euryanthe  and  Adolar.  While  assembled  with 
other  knights  before  the  King,  Adolar  is  shown  the  ring,  accuses 
Euryanthe  of  having  betrayed  her  oath.  The  two  are  virtually 
banished  from  court;  Adolar  leads  Euryanthe  into  a  forest  and 
here  deserts  her.  She  is  found  by  the  King,  who  is  out  hunting, 
and  when  he  hears  her  tale  of  Eglantine's  perfidy,  resolves  to 
reunite  the  lovers.  This  he  does  finally,  Eglantine  confessing 
her  part  in  (he  plot  and  being  stabbed  by  Lysiart,  while  Euryanthe 
and  Adolar  resume  their  interrupted  song  of  joy. 

It  is  a  namby,  pamby  story,  although  in  music  it  sounds  really 
better  than  it  reads.  But,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  other  grand 
operas,  the  music  and  not  the  play's  the  thing.  Weber's  music 
is  tremendous  in  its  freshness,  its  originality,  for  the  work  is 
nearly  a  century  old,  and  many  of  its  devices  have  been  appro- 
priated by  later  composers.  Wagner  helped  himself  most  lib- 
erally, for  Weber  gave  birth  to  many  germs  of  musical  ideas 
which  Wagner  really  developed  fully  and  made  palatable  for  the 
present-day  opera  public. 

As  for  the  performance  itself,  it  was  one  of  the  most  absorbing 
presentations  of  old  works  ever  heard  here.  Toscanini  swung 
the  baton  and  he  seemed  to  galvanize  the  various  principals, 
chorus  and  orchestra  into  forces  that  did  his  every  bidding. 
Hempel  was  the  Euryanthe,  and  she  did  more  beautiful  singing 
than  ever  she  has  done  here  before,  again  proving  without  any 
possible  doubt  that  she  is  a  great  artist  as  a  lyric  soprano,  while 
she  is  misguided  in  believing  herself  a  coloratura  singer. 

Ober  was  Eglantine,  and  she  made  this  role  dramatically  im- 
pressive, singing  the  enormously  difficult  aria  in  the  castle  garden 
scene  with  overwhelming  bigness.  As  Adolar,  the  new  German 
tenor,  Sembach  was  heard  quite  at  his  best,  his  voice  lending 
itself  well  to  the  sentimental  music,  his  stage  presence  giving  the 
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impression     of     romantic 
type  of   youthful   knight. 


charming     in     her     cos- 
tume.    Mr.  Polacco  con- 


Falk 

VKRA    COURTK.NAY 

Soprano  at  Opera  I'omique,  Paris, 

and  now  in  America 

Weil,  as  Lysiart,  was  very 
good,  although  he  might 
have  been  more  dramatic. 

Then  there  was  the  new  American  basso,  Arthur  Middleton, 
who  sang  the  music  of  the  King  with  amazingly  beautiful  quality 
of  voice,  which  atoned  in  a  way  for  his  unregal  appearance. 
The  singing  of  the  chorus  was  well  nigh  faultless,  and  the  or- 
chestra played  superbly.  There  were  new  and  artistic  scenic  sets 
made  by  Kautsky,  of  Berlin,  and  the  effective  cos-« 
tumes  were  manufactured  here  after  plates  by  Pro-| 
fessor  Heil,  also  of  Berlin. 

And  the  audience?  It  spent  its  enthusiasm  freely 
at  the  occasion  of  the  revival,  and  also  at  the  second 
performance,  so  it  is  possible  that  after  all  these  years 
"Euryanthe"  may  find  the  public  appreciation  which 
ever  has  been  denied  it  here.  It  can  hardly  be  gain- 
said, however,  that  a  further  curtailment  of  the  opera 
would  be  a  further  point  in  its  favor. 

There  was  another  revival,  or  semi-revival,  during 
the  month,  namely,  that  of  Meyerbeer's  "Les  Hugue- 
nots," which  was  handsomely  furbished  out  a  few 
years  ago  and  was  then  neglected  last  season.  It  en- 
listed nearly  all  of  the  familiar  principals — Caruso, 
Scotti,  Destinn  and  Hempel,  but  it  was  rather  singu- 
larly lacking  in  "style."  This  opera  is  a  stamping  ground 
for  great  singers.  Without  a  star  cast  it  would  not 
to-day  attract  a  corporal's  guard,  but  there  was  little 
feeling  for  any  artistic  unanimity  during  the  recent 
performance.  Mr.  Caruso  sang  divinely  as  Raoul. 
Destinn  was  dramatic  in  the  part  of  Valentine,  al- 
though it  was  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  that  she 
had  sung  here,  having  been  the  victim  of  indisposition. 
Hempel  was  excellent  as  Marguerite  de  Valois,  save 
when  she  tackled  her  high  notes  in  the  coloratura  pas- 
sages. Scotti,  leading  a  Russian  wolfhound  by  the 

leash,  looked  picturesque  in 
the  role  of  De  Nevers  and 
acted  well.  But  Carl  Braun, 
as  the  gruff  old  warrior 
Marcel,  was  very  disap- 
pointing; likewise  did  Ro- 
thier  lack  vocal  dignity  as 
Saint-Bris.  There  was  al- 
most a  newcomer  in  the 
part  of  the  Page,  Urbain, 
this  being  taken  by  Mabel 
Garrison,  one  of  the  new 
American  sopranos,  w  h  o 
has  recently  joined  these 
forces.  She  sang  the  music 
with  a  great  deal  of  style  and 
taste  and  looked  boyishly 

VIVIAN    GOSNELL 

English  baritone  now  visiting  this  country 
and   recently   heard   with  great   success  at 
the   Music   League   of  America  concert 
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Supnum    ru    Uir    Metropolitan 

ducted  with  enthusiasm. 
"Manon   L  e  s  c  a  u  t," 
thought   by   some   to  be 


LEON    ROTHIER 
French     basso     in     the     uni- 
form    he   wore   while   fighting 
with     the     French     army 


Puccim's  best  opera,  was  also  brought  out  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  with  Caruso  and  Bori  in  their  familiar  parts,  while 
Amato  sang  the  role  of  Lescaut  for  the  first  time  here,  and  did 
it  very  well.  Polacco  also  conducted  this  opera,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  effective  bits  of  work  to  his  credit  here. 
"Carmen"  has  been  given  a  number  of  times  and 
is  proving  to  be  the  drawing  card  of  the  season,  the 
public  crowding  the  Metropolitan  each  time  it  is  given 
and  then  clamoring  for  more;  and  (ieraldine  Farrar's 
impersonation  is  growing  with  each  presentation  of 
this  Merimee-Bizet  heroine. 

"Butterfly,"  "La  Bohcme,"  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
operatic  lodestones  have  been  sung,  and  the  crowds 
have  been  of  goodly  numbers,  considering  the  times 
and  conditions.  Elisabeth  Schumann,  a  successor  to 
Bella  Alten,  has  been  indisposed  with  cold,  and  while 
still  under  the  thrall  of  this  sang  her  first  Gretel  in 
"Hansel  und  Gretel"  with  only  reasonable  success. 
Marie  Rappold  was  called  upon  to  sing  Destinn's  role 
in  "Aida"  when  the  latter  was  also  stricken  with  a 
cold,  and  she  gave  a  brilliant  account  of  herself. 

Music  in  the  concert  room  has  gone  its  even  tran- 
quil ]>ace,  save  in  the  instance  of  the  return  of  the 
Austrian  violinist,  Fritz  Kreisler,  who  had  been  in  the 
Austrian  army,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Lemberg,  where  he  was  run  down  by  a  Cossack 
and  wounded.  All  this  churned  public  sentiment  to 
a  high  pitch  of  interest  and  excitement,  so  that  when 
Kreisier  made  his  first  appearance  this  season  he  was 
greeted  by  a  crowd  that  entirely  filled  Carnegie  Hall 
and  also  overflowed  on  the  stage — the  enthusiasm  of 
which  was  fully  as  great  as  its  numbers.  The  noted  vio- 
linist limped  noticeably  when 
he  came  out,  a  tendon  in  his 
leg  having  been  torn.  He 
was  also  injured  in  the 
shoulder,  but  it  took  precious 
few  minutes  of  his  marvel- 
lous playing  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  his  arm  was  in 
no  wise  affected,  for  he 
played  with  the  fullest 
beauty  of  tone  and  with  the 
mastery  which  appears  solely 
his  own  to-day. 

After  the  program  the 
audience  applauded  and  the 
violinist  had  to  grant  many 
encores. 

HAROLD  BAUER 

Well-known     pianist     heard     recently     at 
number    of    recitals   at    Aeolian    Hall 
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SOME  ATTRACTIVE  GIRLS  IN  IRVING  BERLIN'S    MUSICAL   SHOW,   "WATCH    YOUR   STEP,"    AT  THE   NEW   AMSTERDAM 


I 


A  TWENTY  -  SIX- 
YEAR-OLD  who 
=-" 
can  t  read  music, 

\\lio  can  play  the  piano  only  in  the  key  of  F  sharp,  who  never 
had  an  hour's  instruction  in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  is  strid- 
ing into  the  temple  to  confute  the  learned  doctors.  The  clatter 
of  his  rythmic  heels  comes  nearer  and  nearer  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
Who,  where  Chopin  is  sacred  or  Brahms  is  bruited  or  Wagner  is 
handed  about  the  table  as  nonchalantly  as  the  salt — who  in  these 
precincts  has  heard  of  Irving  Berlin  ? 

Everybody ! 

Where  English  is  spoken,  Irving  Berlin  is  to-day  unquestion- 
ably one  of  the  most  popular  living  composers.  He  is  as  well 
known  in  London  as  in  New  York ;  for  him  the  proletariat  shoots 
off  its  huzzas,  and  the  melodic  aristocracy  is  divided  in  its  own 
person,  for  while  its  lips  deny,  its  feet  refuse  to  keep  still. 

This  is  no  panegyric  of  "Watch  Your  Step,"  Berlin's  first  and 
extraordinarily  successful  show.  It  is  about  the  quiet,  intense, 
gentle,  dark  little  personality — Berlin  him- 
self. He  has  the  busiest  publishing  house 
in  Xew  York ;  he  could  not  count  his  songs 
any  more  than  Rockefeller  pere  could 
enumerate  his  oil-tanks ;  he  is  writing  a 
new  musical  comedy,  he  is  continually 
writing  new  songs,  for  which  he  keeps  a 
whole  staff  of  arrangers  busy  embalming 
the  airs  that  fly  from  his  spirit  onto  black 
keys  only ;  yet  so  far,  he  says,  he  has  done 
very  little  that  he  wished  to  do. 

Six  years  ago  he  was  a  singer  in  East 
Side  cabarets,  with  an  ambition  toward 
popular  song-writing.  To-day  he  is  the 
most  successful  writer  of  his  type  of  songs 
in  the  world,  and  he  declares  that  he  will 
never  be  content  until  he  has  written  The 
Genuine  American  Music  Drama.  His 
favorite  music  masters  are  the  modern 
Nubians.  He  doesn't  pretend  to  under- 
stand their  music.  He  bows  to  its  spell 
unquestioning.  Moussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Kursakotf.  Borodin,  Tschaikowsky,  alter- 
nately thrill,  chill  and  inflame  him. 

It  is  the  simple  earnestness  of  the  boy 
which  makes  one  believe  in  him.  He  is  a 
Russian  Jew,  son  of  an  itinerant  Cantor, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  childhood  was 


spent  in  industrious, 
>S§  cheerful  poverty  on  New 
York's  East  Side.  Ik- 
sang  in  his  father's  services,  and  the  Cantor  taught  him  some- 
thing of  music,  but  his  teachings  were  not  so  fine  as  the  artistic 
birthright  unconsciously  bestowed.  Irving  Berlin's  music,  in  its 
good  examples,  is  always  better  than  its  form  and  medium. 

In  single  songs,  he  has  never  surpassed  his  great  triumph  of 
four  years  ago,  Alexander's  Rag-Time  Band,  of  which  a  Western 
critic  wrote :  "With  the  irresistible  virility  of  this  single  melody, 
Puccini  could  have  popularized  'The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West,'  " 
With  his  little  voice  and  his  frail  hands,  and  his  ludicrously 
limited  pianistic  ability,  the  boy  had  been  vainly  supplicating  his 
own  street  to  listen.  When  Alexander  spoke  the  world  answered, 
and  made  respectful  requests  in  turn. 

The  song  was  the  sort  of  triumph  fatal  to  any  man  save  a 
genius.  It  made  Berlin.  It  gave  him  what  he  had  never  had — 
a  little  leisure,  and  some  popularity,  and  a  few  big  rocks  for  the 
foundation  of  the  publishing  business. 
The  business  proved  to  be  an  ogre  in  the 
form  of  an  animated  cat-o'-nine-tails. 
lashing  him  into  unceasing  and  unsparing 
effort  ever  since. 

We  sat  in  the  twilight  of  one  of  the 
fifteen  piano  rooms  of  his  song-shop — in 
which  he  himself  manufactured  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  goods. 

"I  suppose  we  all  work  best  under  pres- 
sure," he  smiled,  abstractedly  touching 
something  in  his  sole  key  of  F  sharp.  "I 
can't  get  to  work  until  my  partners  tell  me 
that  sales  are  falling,  that  the  rent  is  in- 
creasing, that  salaries  are  going  up — all 
because  I'm  not  on  the  job.  Then  I  sweat 
blood.  Absolutely,  I  sweat  blood  between 
3  and  6  many  mornings,  and  when  the 
drops  that  fall  off  my  forehead  hit  paper 
they're  notes. 

"That's  the  way  I  wrote  International 
Rag.  I  was  in  London.  I  had  a  grip  full 
of  stuff;  nothing  especially  new,  nothing 
characteristic  enough,  they  said.  I  com- 
posed the  melody  and  wrote  the  first  verse 
of  International  Rag  in  the  Hotel  Savoy 
at  4  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  day  be- 
fore I  opened,  (Continued  on  page  97) 
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SCENE  IN  THE  LUBIN  FILM,  "THE  VALLEY  OF  LOST  HOPE,"   SHOW- 
ING A  HEAD-ON   COLLISION   OF   TRAINS,   WHICH   COST   $10,000 
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ELEANOR  WOODRUFF 
(Vitagraph  Co.) 


ARY  PICK  FORD 
caused  a  deal  of  talk  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Her 
lawyers  were  reported  to  be  in 
daily  conferences  with  other 
people's  lawyers.  Rumors  but 
whetted  the  appetite  for  solid 
facts,  and  not  receiving  them, 
one  imagined  locked  doors  and 
serious  men  seated  around  a 
mahogany  table  littered  with 
legal  documents,  quite  like  a 
Senate  committee  considering  a 
new  tariff  schedule.  Seemingly 
the  question  at  issue  was  simple 
enough — whether  Miss  Pick- 
ford  would,  or  would  not,  leave  the  Famous  Players — but  it 
dragged  along  for  nearly  a  week,  and  meanwhile  various  inter- 
esting, if  contradictory,  stories  were  printed.  Figures  soared.  One 
of  the  wildest  flights  credited  Miss  Pickford  with  signing  a  con- 
tract whereby  she  would  receive  a  weekly  salary  of  $3,000  from 
the  New  York  Motion  Picture  Company.  Imagine,  $156,000  a 
year,  and  the  odd  part  of  it  is  that  such  a  salary  was  not  deemed 
improbable.  And  only  a  few  years  ago  screen  players  received 
less  than  their  fellow  actors  in  stock  companies,  say  $75  for 
leading  roles,  which  was  not  so  bad  considering  the  steadiness 
of  the  employment  in  contrast  to  the  usual  short  stage  season. 

Miss  Pickford  finally  decided  to  remain  with  the  Famous 
Players  at  a  salary  gener- 
ally supposed  to  be  $2,000 
a  week.  It  may  be  more ; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  less,  in 
view  of  the  lively  bidding 
for  the  services  of  "Little 
Mary,"  who  is  regarded  as 
the  greatest  individual  as- 
set a  producer  can  secure. 
In  passing,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  actress 
first  won  popularity  under 
the  tutelage  of  D.  W.  Grif- 
fith, and  that  she  is  credited 
with  never  having  spent  a 
cent  on  personal  advertis- 
ing. She  didn't  have  to, 
publicity  has  been  thrust 
upon  her. 

The  case  of  Miss  Pick- 
ford — the  extravagant  bid- 
ding for  a  player  with  a 
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BEULAH    POYNTER 
(Cosmos   Feature   Film   Co.) 


reputation — is  being  duplicated 
all  the  while  on  a  smaller  scale, 
much  after  the  method  adopted 
by  owners  of  professional  base- 
ball clubs,  and  for  the  same 
reasons.  Producers  must  have 
strong  drawing  cards — the 
Christy  Mathewsons  and  Wal- 
ter Johnsons  of  filmdom.  The 
golden  harvest  for  motion 
picture  actors  is  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  a  policy  that  has 
been  gaining  strength  during 
the  past  two  years,  and  now, 
perhaps,  is  reaching  its  fullest 
development.  In  the  first  days 
of  photoplays  the  names  of  actors  never  were  given  on  the 
screen ;  nor  was  it  customary  to  mention  them  on  the  "paper" 
advertising  a  picture.  Gradually  the  public,  seeing  the  same 
faces  week  after  week,  displayed  an  interest  in  the  personalities 
of  the  people  who  entertained  them,  and  letters  asking  for  in- 
formation reached  the  offices  of  the  producers  and  the  trade 
papers  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  ''Little  Mary,"  because  of 
her  winsome  girlishness,  became  a  great  favorite  when  Biograph 
films  were  admittedly  the  best  in  America ;  G.  M.  Anderson 
(Broncho  Billy)  was  another  early  favorite,  as  were  Florence 
Lawrence,  John  Bunny,  Flora  Finch,  Arthur  Johnson  and  Alice 
Joyce,  to  mention  a  few — there  were  not  many — of  the  players 

whose  names  became  fa- 
miliar to  the  clienteles  of 
picture  houses  throughout 
the  country.  This  was  in 
what  may  be  called  the 
second  period  of  photoplay 
development  that  still  held 
to  moderate  salaries. 

It  is  only  within  the  past 
year  and  a  half  that  the 
more  conservative  compa- 
nies have  seen  fit  to  feature 
their  players,  and  then  they 
were  practically  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  new  public- 
ity tactics  of  competitors. 
The  monetary  value  of 
widespread  popularity  is 
obvious,  and  the  profits 
must  accrue  to  the  pro- 
ducers just  as  long  as  they 
retain  the  players.  But 
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ETHEL   GRANUIN 
(Smallwood  Film  Co;) 


SCENE   IN  THE   WORLD   FILM    PRODUCTION   OF   "MRS    WIGGS   OF   TIIK 
CABBAGE    PATCH" 
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right  here  are  the  seeds  for  the  golden  harvest,  of  which  the 
actors  are  getting  more,  we  should  imagine,  than  the  film  makers 
believe  is  good  for  them.  Every  known  means  of  increasing  the 
drawing  power  of  a  player  with  possibilities  has  been  utilized, 
and  now  producers  find  expiring  contracts  in  their  safes,  while 
the  people  they  have  boosted  at  such  expense  have  the  more 
negotiable  assets,  liberty  and  a  reputation.  Figure  the  outcome 
then,  when  a  new  producer  lacking  the  prestige  of  an  established 
name,  scans  the  studio  rosters  for  some  star 
capable  of  giving  his  pictures  immediate  im- 
portance. He  will  pay  well  for  such  a  star  and 
economize  in  other  respects ;  so,  in  response  to 
the  unbeatable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  actors 
with  liberty  and  a  reputation  are  able  to  secure 
salaries  that  in  other  professions  would  be  con- 
sidered out  of  all  reason.  In  the  past  three 
months  comparatively  young  organizations  have 
induced  a  great  number  of  successful  directors 
and  players  to  make  their  homes  in  new  studios, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

No  doubt  the  influx  of  stage  celebrities  in 
adaptations  of  plays  has  done  much  to  empha- 
size the  personal  element  in  pictures  and  give 


ELAINE  IVANS 
(Mina  Films) 


not  suffice  to  cover  up  deficiencies ;  for  more  likely  than  not  they 
will  be  robbed  of  treasured  qualities,  a  persuasive  voice,  perhaps, 
or  an  engaging  personality,  effective  in  the  closer  intimacy  of 
the  stage;  but  quite  lost  in  the  new  medium. 

Then  there  are  other  less  easily  explained  failures  that  still 
revert  to  the  question  of  suitability — actresses  with  youth,  good 
looks  and  a  stage  presence,  all  of  which  fall  surprisingly  flat  on 
the  screen.  We  know  a  director  who  amuses  himself  by  painting 
pictures.  Conspicuous  in  a  room  adorned  with 
not  very  inspiring  canvasses  is  the  uncompleted 
head  of  a  woman,  a  crude  daub  artistically,  but 
striking.  It  is  emphatically  something  and  it  is 
safe  to  venture  that  everyone  who  enters  the 
room  notices  it  and  asks  questions.  "Just  an 
effort  to  find  the  ideal  face  for  pictures,"  the 
director  will  explain,  and  then  one  turns  to  look 
again  at  the  odd  study  that  lacks  pretty  nearly 
everything  but  force.  Neither  this  director,  nor 
any  other  can  tabulate  the  qualities  he  seeks,  but 
he  knows  the  difference  in  results  and  so  does 
an  audience.  An  audience  also  is  likely  to 
recognize  the  dissimilarity  between  the  ease  of 
experienced  motion  picture  actors  and  the  un- 


impetus  to  the  scramble  for  actors  of  note ;  but,  dropping  the      natural  exaggerations  of  players  who  seem  to  believe  that  be- 


question  of  recompense,  have  famous  recruits  from  the  stage  been 
of  much  service  to  the  still  immature  art  of  screen  expression  ? 
A  summary  of  their  merits  and  demerits  in  photoplays  released 
during  the  autumn  and  early  winter  probably  would  give  a  nega- 
tive reply.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  ability  as  suitability. 
If  anything  has  been  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  directors  and 
exhibitors,  it  is  that  audiences  first  of  all  demand  that  a  player 
shall  look  the  part.  An  actor  or  an  actress  may  as- 
sume youth  on  the  stage  ami  entirely  fail  in  the 
same  pretense  when  photographed.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  several  actresses  and  a  few  actors  with 
honestly  earned  laurels  have  clone  themselves  a 
grave  injustice  by  attempting  the  physically  impos- 
sible— the  turning  of  age  into  youth.  Their  art  will 


cause  their  tongues  are  tied  their  arms  must  be  unrestrained. 
This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  training,  not  suitability. 

But  to  compensate  for  disappointments  there  comes  every  now 
and  then  a  happy  combination  of  story  and  acting  such  as  one 
finds  in  "Mrs.  Black  is  Back,"  marking  May  Irwin's  debut  in 
pictures.  All  of  the  exterior  scenes  for  this  bright  little  comedy 
were  photographed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  actress'  summer 
home  in  the  Thousand  Islands,  and,  needless  to  say, 
they  are  pleasantly  reminiscent  of  vacation  days. 
The  playing  of  the  comedienne,  however — humor- 
ous, natural  and  expressive — is  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  the  production.  Marie  Dressier  and  Miss 
Irwin  are  two  players  who  have  been  exceptionally 
fortunate  in  preserving  (Continued  on  page  98) 
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EVERY  comedian  about  whom  I  have  known  has  had 
an  unhappy  private  life.  Comedy  has  been  the  two 
or  three  hours  a  day  which  has  enabled  him  to  for- 
get It  was  the  lifting  of  the  heavy  load  of  life. 

"•Life  is  so  hard.  Its  problems  are  so  many  and  so 
difficult.  It  seems  that  comedy  was  invented  to  help  us 
bear  life  and  change  our  moods  so  that  we  could  solve  its 
problems. 

"I  am  really  a  very  serious  person.  My  merriment  is 
only  a  stage  performance.  I  laugh  with  my  audiences,  not 
at  the  world. 

"Comedy  does  not  repay  one  for  the  effort  it  costs.  Al- 
though tragedy  or  emotional  acting  is  little  more  than 
speaking  lines,  it  makes  its  mark  on  the  age.  Comedians 
are  soon  forgotten." 

These  aphorisms  dropped  not  from  the  lips  of  the  world's 
chief  tragedienne,  but  from  its  foremost  comedienne.  I 
think  no  one  will  arise  to  dispute  the  crown  I  place  upon 
Marie  Tempest's  brow.  It  is  not  the  first  bestowal  of  that 
crown,  nor  will  it  be  the  last.  Indisputably,  Marie  Tempest 
is  the  greatest  English-speaking  comedienne. 

She  came  out  of  her  bedroom  into  the  sunbathed,  flower- 
scented  drawing  room  of  her  hotel  suite,  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker, looking  as  though  sunshine  and  flower  scents  were 
her  native  atmosphere.  She  smiled  with  the  characteristic 
roguish  twitching  of  her  small  mouth  and  the  merry  flash 
of  her  blue  eyes,  that  have  helped  to  build  her  fame,  then 
sat  down  close  to  the  window,  where  the  sun  stream  was 
strongest,  and  uttered  the  sad  sayings  I  have  quoted.  I 
must  have  stared  my  surprise  at  this  maker  of  mirth.  She 
smiled  and  hastened  to  say : 

"These  are  the  deductions  of  a  looker-on.  I  make  no 
complaint.  I  am  and  have  been  successful.  From  the  be- 
ginning I  have  had  success,  unless  I  happened  upon  a  play 
that  was  not  right.  That  happens  oftener  than  I  wish.  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  the  playwrights.  I  read 
five  hundred  plays  a  year  and  get  nothing.  They  come  to 
me  and  say,  T  have  an  idea  for  a  typical  Marie  Tempest 
part.'  I  say  to  them.  'Never  mind  the  typical  Marie  Tem- 
pest part.  Just  go  away  and  write  your  best.  I'll  play  it.' 
But  they  don't  and  won't." 

Was  this  to  become  the  plaint  of  the  comedienne?  I  en- 
deavored to  steer  the  interview  ship  off  the  rocks  of  calamity. 
To  the  trig,  youthful,  shiningly  groomed  woman  sun  bath- 
ing in  the  window  I  observed : 

"At  any  rate,  comedy  keeps  actresses  young.  You  are 
younger  than  when  I  met  you  five  years  ago." 

"Maybe,"  she  returned,  "if  one  only  goes  to  the  theatre, 
plays  her  part  and  goes  straight  home  again.  But  it's  a 
dog's  life  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  management. 
Then  you  are  at  the  theatre  practically  from  twelve  to 
twelve,  and  are  a  very  Atlas  groaning  under  the  weight  of 
a  world  of  cares." 

''If,  as  you  say,  the  comedienne  doesn't  leave  so  deep  a 
mark  upon  the  age,  at  least  she  makes  the  nations  gayer 
while  she  lives.  She  makes  her  audiences  happy,  and  it  is 
good  to  have  made  many  persons  happy,  if  only  for  a  little 
while." 

"That  is  true."  There  was  enthusiasm  in  her  tone 
"When  I  am  on  the  street,  strangers  smile  broadly  at  me.  T 
know  why.  The  other  day  I  went  into  a  candy  shop  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  A  girl  who  sat  behind  a  little  window  mak- 
ing change  stared  and  stared  at  me  as  T  stood  in  line. 


'Well,'  I  said  at  last,  'what  is  it?'  T  know  you,  now  that 
you  speak,'  she  said.  'O,  yes,  I  come  to  this  shop  often,' 
1  said.  'Do  you  like  it,'  she  asked.  'Yes.'  'You  like  our 
shop  and  I  like  yours,'  she  answered. 

"A  man  wrote  me  that  hearing  me  sing  'Steady,  Boys, 
Steady,'  in  'The  Red  Hussars'  had  saved  him  from  suicide. 
Yes,  it  is  good  to  make  people  merry,  for  to  be  merry  is  to 
be  brave,  and  to  be  brave  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world." 

"What  is  the  essence  of  comedy?" 

"I  think  that,  like  wit,  its  chief  element  is  surprise.  It 
is  something  odd  or  unexpected.  It  is  the  shock  of  surprise 
that  produces  the  reaction  of  comedy.  Comedy  is  acted 
rather  than  written.  It  is  the  way  you  speak  a  line  or  the 
unexpected  thing  you  do  while  uttering  it  that  is  the  real 
comedy." 

"Is  a  comedienne  born  or  made?" 

"She  is  born  and  cultivated.  If  she  hasn't  been  born 
she  cannot  be  cultivated  far." 

"And  this  comedienne,  the  subject  of  our  talk  to-day? 
I  judge  by  her  eyes  and  her  speech  that  she  is  Irish." 

The  roundish,  not  large,  but  rarely  brilliant  blue  eyes 
laughed. 

"No,  pure  Cockney,"  their  possessor  replied.  "All  coun- 
tries have  claimed  me.  I  came  of  a  large  family.  I  was 
reared  amid  trouble  and  poverty,  but,  thank  heaven,  I  had 
a  mother  with  a  merry  gleam  in  her  eye  and  a  way  of  dig- 
ging the  fun  out  of  a  hard  situation  in  life," 

"Do  you  know  that  you  comediennes  make  us  ordinary 
mortals  very  uncomfortable  when  we  chance  to  meet  you  ?'' 

"No.     Do  you  mean  it?" 

"I  do.  We  know  that  that  very  power  of  digging  the  fun 
out  of  a  situation  makes  us  the  subject  of  study.  We  know 
that  some  foible  or  eccentricity  of  ours  is  furnishing  you 
material  for  a  laugh  in  some  future  characterization." 

"That  may  be  true  of  unusually  developed  persons.  Such 
a  person  is  always  extraordinarily  sensitive.  But  the  aver- 
age person  doesn't  think.  For  instance,  in  the  first  play  of 
our  repertoire,  'Mary  Goes  First,'  there  were  two  distinct 
types  of  women,  the  artificial  and  hypocritical,  and  the  nat- 
ural. The  audience  were  made  up  largely  of  the  first  kind. 
We  could  see  them  wigged,  powdered,  rouged.  But  they 
didn't  know  it.  As  they  went  out  of  the  theatre  we  could 
hear  them  naming  some  of  the  persons  who  they  knew  of 
that  type." 

"Like  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's  deduction,  that  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  write  of  the  foibles  of  society,  because  every- 
one in  society  thinks  she  means  the  other  person." 

"Exactly." 

"But  this  comedienne  of  whom  we  were  talking?1' 

"Oh,  Marie  Tempest?  She  began  wisely,  I  think,  in  mu- 
sical comedv.  She  started  at  eighteen.  That  is  a  good  age 
to  begin.  Even  then  she  had  been  studying  music  for  years 
Every  actress  who  has  done  worth-while  th'ngs  has  been 
erounded  in  music.  My  artistic  sympathies  are  French. 
Every  year  I  run  over  four  or  five  times  to  see  what  is 
being  done  on  the  Paris  stage.  I  go  over  if  only  to  take  a 
train  on  Sunday  and  come  back  in  time  to  plav  in  London 
on  Monday  night.  And  every  year  I  live  for  a  few  weeks 
in  France.  I  like  the  French  stage  and  derive  inspiration 
from  it  because  no  actress  there  undertakes  to  play  without 
preparation,  anymore  than  a  doctor  would  begin  practicing 
without  the  study  of  medicine.  And  the  first  thing  a  French 
actress  does  is  to  learn  to  sing."  A.  P. 
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Exterior  of  Wallack's  Theatre  at  the  corner   of  Broadway   and   30th  Street 


James  W.  Wallack  CTril|LJ[ 

ONE  of  New  York's  oldest 
playhouses,  with  a  history 
that  is  part  of  our  country's  theatrical  record,  will  soon 
be  but  a  memory.    Wallack's  Theatre  during  the  coming  summer 
will  pass  from  the  control  of  those  who  were  part  of  the  Wal- 
lack regime  and  its  site  will  be  occupied  by  a  skyscraper. 

The  name  of  Wallack  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  stage  life  of  New  York 
almost  continuously  since  the  day  in  1818 
when  James  William  Wallack,  known  to  a 
former  generation  of  theatregoers  as  the 
"elder  Wallack,"  first  appeared  in  this 
country.  James  W.  Wallack  was  born  in 
London,  1794,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Astley's  Amphitheatre,  in  former  years 
one  of  London's  famous  amusement 
places.  On  the  night  of  his  birth  the 
theatre  was  discovered  in  flames.  His 
mother  argued  favorably  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  prophesied  for  the  child  born  under  such  illum- 
inating surroundings  a  shining  future.  Her  predictions  were 
fulfilled  to  the  utmost.  James  W.  Wallack  became  distinguished 
in  his  native  country  as  an  actor  of  great  merit.  He  was  a  man 
of  tall  and  stalwart  figure,  with  an  intellectual  and  expressive 
face,  and  was  as  well  suited  to  characters  of  a  romantic  and 
heroic  type  as  his  son  Lester.  After  some  twenty-years'  appear- 
ance upon  the  English  stage  he  embarked  with  his  wife  for 
America,  then,  as  now,  the  goal  of  fortune  toward 
which  Thespian  eyes  are 
set.  His  first  appearance 
in  this  country  was  on 
September  7,  1818,  at  the 
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Church     and     Leonard     Streets. 
While  his  name  did  not  appear  in 

illuminated  letters  over  the  door,  the  house  was  familiarly  spoken 

of  as  "Wallack's,"  rather  than  by  its  advertised  name.     In   1852 

he  assumed  the  lease  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre  at  Broadway  and 

Broome    Street,    renaming   it    "Wallack's,"    and    from    that    day 

until  the  present  time,  with  the  exception 

of  a  brief  period,  there  has  always  been  a 

Wallack's    Theatre    on    Broadway.      The 

second  Wallack's,  opened  in  1863,  was  at 

Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway,  and  the 

third   and   last   with   which   the   Wallacks 

were  in  any  way  connected  is  the  present 

playhouse    at    Broadway    and    Thirtieth 

Street.     In   1864  the  elder  Wallack  died. 

and   Lester  took   up   the   management   of 

the  theatre,  carrying  with  honor  into  the 

years  to  come  the  fame  and  ability  which 

his  father  had  established. 

Lester  Wallack  was  born  in  New  York  in  1819,  his  arrival  in 

the   world   being  chronicled  in  the   following  letter  sent  to  his 

grandmother  in  England : 

NEW  YORK,  January  7,  1820. 

MY  DEAR  MOTHER  : 

You  will,  I  know,  my  dear  mother,  rejoice  to  hear  that  my  dear  Susan 

was  this  day  week  safely  delivered  of  a  most  lovely  boy.     He  was  born 

on  the  3ist  of  December.     Were  you  to  see  the  child — he  is  as  large  as  a 

babe  two  months'  old,  the  most  perfect  little  beauty  you  ever  saw.  My 
dear  Susan  is  like  an  angel  for  patience.  She  and  her 
Son!!!  are.  thank  God,  doing 
wonderfully  well.  She  is  not 
a  little  proud  of  him.  I  assure 
you.  She  sends  to  you  her 
best  love  and  Mr.  Wallack, 


Charles   Burnham 


Annie  Robe 


George   Holland 


Mrs.   Kendal 


old  Park  Theatre,  when  he  was 
seen  as  Hamlet,  Romeo,  Macbeth 
and  Richard  III.  He  returned  to 
England  after  this  engagement, 
but  ten  years  later  paid  another 
visit  to  the  United  States,  when  he 
completed  plans  for  making  Amer- 
ica his  permanent  home.  In  1839 
he  became  manager  of  the  National 
Theatre,  situated  at  the  corner  of 


Junior's  compliments. 

Your  loving  son. 

J.  W.  WALLACK. 

Lester  Wallack  reached  the 
height  of  his  career  in  the  early 
seventies,  at  about  the  time  that 
other  managers  entered  the  field  to 
contest  with  him  for  the  leadership 
of  the  theatrical  world.  Daly  and 
Palmer  were  the  two  most  formid- 
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\V.    T.   Florence 
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able    opponents,    and    the    rivalry    at  wrote  to  his  manager: 
times    reached    a    very    bitter    stage.         "I  hope  to  God  that  my  people  will  not 

Articles  attacking  Wallack's  public  as  lower    their    standing   by    carelessness   on 

well  as  private  character  appealed  in  Mr-  Daly's  stage." 

the  house  programs.  He  was  accused  Jn  the  late  seventies  Mr.  Wallack 
of  pirating  plays  belonging  to  one  of  began  to  look  about  for  a  location  for 
the  rival  managers  and  of  endeavoring  a  new  theatre  farther  uptown.  The 
to  entice  away  members  of  the  op-  site  first  selected  was  at  the  north- 
position  companies.  In  1870  George  east  corner  of  Twenty-sixth  Street 
Holland,  a  prominent  actor  of  the  and  Fifth  Avenue.  Other  counsels 
time,  who  had  long  been  a  member  prevailing,  the  present  site  at  Thirtieth 
of  Wallack's  company,  became  at-  Street  and  Broadway  was  determined 
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tached  to  Daly's  forces.     Being  in  straightened  circumstances,  a  upon.     In  discussing  his  new  location,  its  theatrical  value  and 

benefit  was  arranged  to  help  him  along.     William  Winter,  the  the  future  of  his  new  house,  Mr.  Wallack  said  : 

well-known  critic,  who  was  one  of  the  committee  to  arrange  the  "It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  uptown  hotels,  convenient  of 

affair,  wrote  to  members  of  Daly's  company  asking  them  to  aid  access  by  many  of  the  street  railroads,  and  nearer  by  fifteen  or 

in  the  proposed  entertainment.     The  communications  being  re-  twenty  blocks  to  the  majority  of  theatre-going  people  than  the 
ferred  to  Mr.  Daly,  that  manager  replied  as  follows: 


present  Wallack's.     As  for  the  plans  of  management,  they  will 
be  the  same  as  those  whidl  have  rule<1   Wallack's  since  the  first 

H°USe   °f   that   "^    WES   °pened     As    f°r   ljlayS'    l    Prefef   thc 
R°bertsoman  to  the  'Frou-Frou'  or  'Camille'   school,  and   have 


MY  DEAR  MR.  WINTER:  FlFTH  AV£NUE  THEATRE,  April  13,  1870. 

Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Davidge  have  shown  me  letters  from  you,  or 
from  the  "Holland  Benefit  Committee"  (of  which  I  am  said  to  be  a 
member),  asking  them  to  play  certain  parts  for  a  benefit  that  it  is  said  is  rejected  many  plays  which  I  felt  would  make  money,  and  they 
to  be  given  Mr.  Holland.  I  beg  you  will  believe  me  that  I  am  wholly  subsequently  did  so  with  other  parties.  But  by  remaining  in 
astounded  at  the  request.  As  far  as  I  have  heard,  this 
"Holland  Benefit  Committee"  had  its  inception  and  con- 


tinues to  hold  confer- 
ences at  Mr.  Wallack's 
theatre — the  house  from 
which  Mr.  Holland  was 
turned  adrift  when  his 
days  of  usefulness  had 
passed.  I  received  the 
veteran  artist  into  my 
theatre  and  from  my 
treasury  he  has  received 
his  salary  regularly — 
whether  he  was  able  to 
act  or  whether  he  was 
not.  Moreover,  he  has 
signed  the  re-engage- 
ment I  offered  him  for  sarony 
next  year.  How  then 

can  any  committee  make  any  arrangements  for  giving 
benefit  to  a  member  of  my  company  before  receiving  an 
invitation  to  do  so  from  me?     I  believe  this  benefit  busi- 


what   might   be   called   a   conservative   channel,   I 
have  achieved  sufficient  success,  satisfied  my  own 

judgment  and  with- 
stood tne  critical  test 
of  experience.  The 
ultimate  result  has 
been  the  establish- 
ment of  what  a  por- 
tion of  the  public  are 


Rose  Coghlan 


Dion  Boucicault 


pleased  to  designate 
as  'the  W  a  1  1  a  c  k's 
school  of  comedies.'  " 
When  asked  to  what 
he  ascribed  the  posi- 
tion which  he  had 
reached  in  his  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Wallack 
said:  "To  hard  work,  drudgery  and  constant 
study.  I  resigned  the  pleasures  of  the  mess  table 


Katherine   Rogers 


ness  to  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wallack  or  some  one  in  his  to  live  on  a  paltry  salary  of  one  pound  ten  a  week.  Ob- 
interest  to  retrieve  in  a  cheap  manner  the  reputation  Mr.  Wallack  lost  jecting  to  any  dependence  on  family  influence,  I  assumed  the 
by  casting  poor  Mr.  Holland  aside  last  year.  name  of  jo]ln  Lester,  by  which  I  was  known  for  several  years. 
For  another  manager  to  tender  a  member  of  my  company  a  benefit  Many  and  many  a  time  when  I  have  been  on  a  circuit  in  England, 
without  first  asking  my  permission  was  a  piece  of  cool  assurance;  and  after  a  jate  performance,  I  have  started  for  the  next  town  on  the 
to  relieve  himself  from  paying  Mr.  Holland's  salary  while  he  gets  up  a  .  .  ,.  ,.  ,•  .  r 

.       .  route,  studying  a  new  part  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  hanging 
benefit  at  which  the  profession  generally  earns  the  money  by  playing  is 

in  the  omnibus  which  conveyed  the  company.   I  only  mention  this 

circumstance   to   indicate   the   hard    work    that   every    man    and 

company ;  and  beyond  the  terms  of  his  engagement  with  me,  as  he  will  woman  who  expects  to  become  successful  in  our  profession  must 
tell  you  himself,  I  promised  him  in  last  December  that  I  would  give  him  undergo,  and  as  a  suggestion  to  the  numerous  embryo  Romeos. 
a  benefit  at  my  own  house.  Beyond  this,  I  decline  to  give  any  other  Juliets  and  Sir  Charles  Coldstreams,  by  whom  I  am  weekly 

visited,  who  are  ambitious  to  become  suddenly  famous,  that  there 
is  no  royal  ladder  to  eminence  on  which  they  can  climb  without 
first  creeping  up  the  bottom  rounds." 

After  many  vexatious  delays,  worries  and  troubles,  Wallack 


a  piece  of  small  economy. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Holland  is  spared  to  us  he  shall  have  his  place  in  my 


manager  an  opportunity  to  deceive  the  public  with  a  show  of  gener- 
osity he  does  not  feel.  Very  trulyj 

AUCUSTIN  DALY. 
These  disagreements  and  jealousies  were  in  after  years  wiped 


out,  and  the  three  managers  became  the  best  of  friends.  In  opened  his  new  theatre  on  the  4th  of  January,  1882.  with  a 
Wallack's  declining  days  his  brother  managers  and  former  rivals  performance  of  the  "School  for  Scandal.''  He  did  not  appear 
were  sponsors  for  the  famous  Wallack  testimonial 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 

In  1887  Wallack  was  desirous  of  presenting  his 
company  at  Daly's  Theatre,  his  own  theatre  being 
occupied  at  the  time  by  another  organization.  In 
reply  to  Wallack's  request,  Daly  wrote: 

"I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  the  shelter  of  my  house  to 
v.iir  very  charming  'Poor  Young  Man,'  which  I  recollect 
with  pleasure  as  one  of  the  very  brightest  successes  of 
Wallack's  Theatre — under  whose  roof  I  drank  in  my 
earliest  draughts  of  refreshing  comedy." 

Previous  to  his  company's  opening,  Mr.  Wallack 


in  the  play,  making  his  appearance  only  for  a  few 
moments  between  acts  when  he  addressed  the  audi- 
ence. He  appeared  in  but  three  engagements  in 
his  own  theatre,  though  appearing  at  other  theatres 
in  New  York.  Surrounded  by  a  notable  company, 
with  the  choice  of  the  best  plays  the  English  stage 
had  to  offer,  Mr.  Wallack  presented  new  play  after 
new  play,  with  now  and  then  a  revival  of  some  of 
the  old  comedies  and  of  the  plays  which  had  been 
successful  at  the  old  theatre.  The  pieces  were  pre- 
sented with  the  same  care  and  attention  to  detail 
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which  had  always  marked  Wai- 
lack's  work,  but  success  seemed 
to  elude  him.  Artistic  successes 
were  frequent,  but  financial  ones 
were  few.  Notable  among  the 
productions  given  by  Mr.  Wallack  were :  "The  Silver  King,  ' 
"Taken  From  Life,"  "In  His  Power,"  "Hood man  Blind,"  "Har- 
bor Lights,"  "Harvest,"  and  "Youth."  Of  these,  "Youth"  and 
"The  Silver  King"  were  practically  the  only  plays  that  brought 
in  an  adequate  financial  return.  Plays  by  American  authors 
which  he  presented  were  David  Belasco's  "Valerie/' 
of  which  Wallack  wrote  to  the  author:  "We  must 
have  another  'go'  at  the  last  act.  The  dialogues  are 
infinitely  too  long  and  we  have  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  strong  scene  for  Mr.  Bellew  and  Miss 
Robe.  I  rehearsed  the  two  first  acts  yesterday. " 
Other  plays  produced  were  "La  Belle  Russe," 
"Victor  Durancl,"  by  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  and  "The 
Dominie's  Daughter,"  by  David  Lloyd.  What 
might  be  justly  termed  the  first  "crook"  play,  of 
which  species  our  stage  has  had  such  a  surfeit  the 
past  few  seasons,  was  a  performance  Mr.  Wallack 
gave  to  the  play  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  W.  J. 
Henley,  entitled  "Deacon  Brodie."  The  play 
seemed  to  make  a  profound  impression,  but  I  believe  this  was  the 
only  time  it  was  ever  presented.  In  the  cast  were  E.  J.  Henley, 
Eben  Plympton,  Charles  Groves,  F.  F.  Mackay,  and  Annie  Robe. 
In  looking  about  for  attractions  for  his  theatre,  Wallack 
turned  to  his  old  associate,  Boucicault,  and  arrangements  were 
partly  consummated  for  the  presentation  of  new  plays  written  by 
that  famous  dramatist.  The  majority  of  productions  made  by 
Wallack  in  his  new  house  were  of  the  melodramatic  type,  and 
this  class  of  play  at  that  period  Boucicault  was  opposed  to,  be- 
lieving the  public  wanted 
r  comedy.  In  his  negotiations 

with    Wallack,    through    his 
son    Arthur    and    Mr.    Moss, 
M  Boucicault     referred     to     his 

plan  and  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing that  had  arisen  over  one 
his  plays  in  the  following 
letter,  written  in  Boston  while 
he  was  playing  at  the  old 
Museum : 

"I  did  feel  hurt  when  I  com- 
pared the  lavish  expenses  and  care 
bestowed  on  the  production  of 
worthless  melodrama  by  the  man- 
agement, with  the  indifference 
exhibited  by  the  offer  of  a  second- 
hand suit  pulled  out  of  your  ward- 
robe, for  my  comedy.  I  thought, 
and  I  cannot  help  still  thinking, 
it  was  an  indignity  not  intended, 
I  am  sure,  but  arising  from  a 
want  of  faith  in  comedy,  or  per- 


haps in  me.  If  you  consider  that 
last  to  be  a  reflexion  on  the  man- 
agement— then  I  am  flattered.  1 
mean  to  bring  back  comedy  in  its 
highest,  best  shape  to  the  American  Tommaso  Salvini 

stage.  I  desired  to  do  it  in  Wai- 
lack's  Theatre  and  under  her  flag.  If  not,  I  must  do  it  elsewhere.  Curi- 
ously enough,  I  am  producing  a  new  form  of  Meg  Merriles  here.  The 
signal  for  the  lighting  of  the  bonfire  and  the  rush  of  troops  is  given  by 
Meg.  "The  time  is  come!  And  the  Man!"  Please  God  I  shall  fulfill 
the  mission  in  the  face  of  the  sneers  and  ribaldry  of  the  slop  that  infest 
the  steps  of  the  drama,  and  shall  enlist  the  better  part  of  the  public  in 
favor  of  the  move.  Time  will  show.  Meanwhile,  I  am 
most  willing  to  meet  any  expenses  you  think  should  fall 
on  me  in  the  production  of  my  play.  My  gross  receipts 
for  the  last  three  days,  $5,238!" 

In  arranging  for  the  cast  of  the  play  to  be  given, 
Boucicault  expressed  his  wishes  as  regards  an 
actress  required  in  this  fashion : 

"We  want  a  fresh  and  pretty  girl,  rather  than  a  great 
actress.      Now   you   ought   to   have   a  good   line   out  of 
these  sort,  else  you  are  not  the  father's  son  I  think  you. 
Pick  me   a  Jaq   rose — a   sprig  of   hawthorne — an   apple 
blossom — something  without  hair  on  its  upper  lip,  that 
does  not  walk  like  a  circus  rider.     All  the  kind  I  know 
are  spoiled  by  experience  and  are  only  fit  to  star — all 
made  of  bang    cheek  and  wriggle.     Look  me  up  some- 
thing clean   and  crisp  and   unhandled  by  the  variety  showmen    (if  there 
be  such  an  article)." 

It  was  Boucicault  who,  when  connected  with  Wallack  in  pro- 
ducing at  the  old  Wallack's  on  Thirteenth  Street,  applied  to  the 
management  of  Palmer  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  the  ap- 
pellation of  "curbstone  managers."  Palmer  had  in  preparation 
an  adaptation  of  a  French  play,  entitled  "Led  Astray."  Bouci- 
cault had  another  version  of  the  same  piece,  and  it  was  being 
rushed  along  for  presentation  at  Wallack's  in  order  to  anticipate 
Palmer's  production.  Bouci- 
cault and  Wallack  were  ac- 
cused of  enticing  Palmer's 
leading  man,  Charles  Thome, 
away  from  him,  and  Palmer 
in  turn  was  taxed  with  taking 
from  Daly's  company  Clara 
Morris  and  Sara  Jewett. 
Palmer  spoke  of  Boucicault 
as  "That  old  man,  worse 
than  the  plague.  He  is  jeal- 
ous and  envious."  Boucicault 
retorted  with  the  phrase 
quoted  above,  and  the  merry 
managerial  war  went  on. 

The  finances  of  Wallack's 
grew  worse  instead  of  better, 
and  finally  Lester  Wallack 
was  compelled  to  accept  the 
inevitable.  The  house  which 
had  so  long  borne  his  name 
passed  into  the  hands  of 


Sarony 
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others  and  Mr.  Wallack  made  his  fare- 
well appearance  as  an  actor  on  the  stage 
of  the  Grand  Opera  House  at  Twenty- 
i  third  Street  and  Eighth  Avenue,  May 
(29,  1886.  During  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  there  was  not  much  else  left 
for  Mr.  Wallack  to  do  but  visit  the 
various  playhouses.  1  remember  one 
of  these  visits  was  to  his  old  theatre  at 
Thirteenth  Street  and  Broadway,  of 
which  at  the  time  I  was  manager.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  per- 
formance he  came  into  my  office,  and  for  some  few  minutes  lived 
over  the  past  history  of  the  house  with  which  his  name  had  been 
so  long  connected.  He  was  quite  lame,  and  as  he  started  to  leave 
the  theatre  1  offered  him  my  arm.  Shaking  the  cane  with  which 
he  walked,  and  bending  over  like  an  old  man,  he  repeated  those 
lines  of  Jacques,  "The  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon."  Then, 
straightening  up  and  raising  his  monocle  to  his  eye,  with  the 
same  genial  smile  and  courtly  grace  that  seemed  a  part  of  him, 
he  walked  to  the  carriage  in  waiting,  and  as  he  drove  off  called 
out  in  his  cheery  manner,  "Shall  come  down  again  some  day." 


Wilding,  Rover,  Alfred  Evelyn,  Hugh 
Chalcote  and  Elliott  Grey.  For  forty 
years,  as  actor  and  manager,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  upon 
the  American  stage;  and  his  place  there | 
is  no  one  to  fill." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  of 
1887  and  1888,  Mr.  Wallack  retired 
from  active  work  and  his  theatre  was 
turned  over  to  Henry  E.  Abbey,  who 

had  previously  managed  the  Park  Theatre  at  Twentieth  Stm-: 
and  Broadway,  and  who  later  became  manager  of  the  Metrojxili- 
tan  Opera  House.  Mr.  Abbey  in  assuming  management  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  strong  company,  many  of  whom  had 
been  members  of  the  Wallack  Company.  In  his  prospectus  Mr. 
Abbey  promised  that  "the  Wallack's  of  to-day  would  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  traditions  as  the  Wallack's  of  the  olden 
times."  A  revival  of  many  of  the  former  Wallack  successes,  one 
or  two  new  plays  that  failed  to  make  any  lasting  impression, 
marked  the  career  of  Mr.  Abbey's  management,  and  at  the  clo-i- 
of  the  season  the  financial  deficit  of  the  theatre  had  been  added 


But  that  day  never  came,  and  thus  did  Lester  pay  the  last  visit'     to  by  some  thirty  thousand  dollars.     The  property  had  by  this 

to  the  theatre  that  had  been  the  scene  of  some  of time    passed    into    the    full    control    of    Theodore 

his  greatest  triumphs.    It  was  the  theatre  he  loved.  /^j&   B^^  Moss'  who  ha(I  for  many  years  been  the  adviser 

It  recorded  the  happiest  years  of  his  life.     As  his  ^^  |^^         and  associate  of  Mr.  Wallack,  beginning  his  ap- 

father     had     said     in    ( (   flf  ^^  f  prenticeship     in     the 

the  beginning:  "It's 
John's  venture  —  he 
must  stand  or  fall  by 
it."  He  carried  it  to 
historic  success. 


For  his  new  theatre 
farther  uptown  he 
had  but  little  attach- 
ment. Lester  Wallack 
lived  long  enough  to 
see  the  fortune  that 
he  had  worked  so 
faithfully  to  accumu- 
late almost  totally  ob- 
literated. He  lived  long  enough  to  learn  how  a 
public  can  forget  its  one-time  idol. ;  he  lived  long  Mary 

enough  to  feel  the  pain  of  an  illness  that  literally  forced  him 
off  the  stage.  There  were  many,  very  many  sad  hours  in  the 
great  actor's  last  days,  and  perhaps  the  saddest  hour  was  the 
night  of  his  great  benefit  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
where  liooth  and  Barrett  and  Modjeska  and  Jefferson  and 
Florence,  and  many  members  of  his  one-time  company,  all 
old-time  friends  and  companions,  were  appearing  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  declining  days  of  the  one-time  public  idol.  They  were 
all  there  that  night ;  all  the  great  artists,  all  society,  all  the  great 
public,  every  one,  indeed,  but  the  man  himself.  It  was  much 
like  "Hamlet"  with  the  Prince  left  out.  Loud  calls  from  the 
front  of  the  house  came  for  "Wallack."  Where  was  he?  Up 
to  that  moment  he  had  not  been  thought  of.  There  was  a  hurry- 
ing and  a  scurrying,  and  messengers  were  sent  post-haste  for 
the  man  who  sat  alone  in  his  home  only  a  few  blocks  away, 
suffering  from  illness,  forgotten  and  neglected,  on  the  night  he 
should  have  been  feted.  At  first  he  refused  to  go,  but  better 
counsels  prevailed,  and  when  he  appeared  before  the  curtain  he 
received  a  welcome  thaf  brought  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 
This,  his  last  appearance  before  the  public,  took  place 
on  May  21,  1888.  He  died  at  Stamford  the  follow- 
ing September,  and  shortly  after  his  name  was  re- 
moved from  the  doors  of  his  one-time  theatre  and 
another's  put  in  its  place.  As  Lawrence  Hutton,  in 
his  introduction  to  Mr.  Wallack's  book  of  memories, 
so  truthfully  wrote:  "With  him  died  the  name  of 
Wallack,  which  in  his  own  art  and  in  his  own  person 
he  did  so  much  to  adorn.  With  him,  too,  died  Young 


theatre  at  Broome 
Street  when  the  elder 
Wallack  engaged  him 
as  assistant  in  the 
box-office  at  a  salary 
of  six  dollars  per 
week.  Looking  about 
for  a  new  tenant  for 
the  theatre,  Mr.  Moss 
arranged  with  A.  M. 
Palmer,  for  in  a  n  y 
years  manager  of  the 
Union  Square  The- 
atre, and  later  of  the 

Madison  Square  Theatre,  who  in  the  first  nego- 
tiations intended  to  purchase  the  building.  Owing 
to  numerous  restrictions  in  the  lease  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
theatre  stood,  the  proposed  sale  fell  through.  Mr.  Palmer 
finally  entered  into  an  arrangement  by  which  he  was  to  manage 
the  theatre,  furnish  the  attractions  and  pay  all  losses. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Palmer  was  to  remove  the  name 
"Wallack"  from  the  walls  of  the  theatre  and  affix  his  own  in  its 
stead.  This  event  took  place  barely  a  month  after  the  death  of 
Wallack,  who,  though  he  knew  of  the  contemplated  change,  was 
spared  the  actual  knowledge  of  seeing  his  name  removed  from 
the  house  founded  by  his  father. 

During  the  first  seasons  of  his  tenancy,  Mr.  Palmer  presented 
the  attractions  managed  by  his  brother  managers,  making  no 
productions  himself.  Notable  among  these  visiting  companies 
was  Mary  Anderson's,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Abbey, 
who  presented  that  eminent  actress  in  "The  Winters  Tale," 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  financial  suc- 
cesses that  Wallack's  Theatre  .had  ever  known.  Another  notable 
artistic  presentation  was  Mrs.  James  Brown-Potter's  production 
of  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  one  of  the  finest  stage 
pictures  the  theatre  has  ever  beheld.  Its  financial 
return  did  not  come  up  to  expectations.  Coquelin 
and  Hading  appeared  under  the  direction  of  Maurice 
Grau,  adding  to  the  historic  record  of  the  house, 
while  no  addition  was  made  to  the  treasury.  Other 
notable  actors  appearing  at  the  theatre  during 
Palmer's  management  were  Wyndham.  Salvini. 
Mansfield,  Jefferson,  Florence,  and  Willard.  The 
last-named  artist  appeared  under  the  management  of 
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Seen  in  "The   Beautiful  Adventure,"  'and   to   appear   shortly   in   a   new  play   by   Porter   Emerson   Browne 

Palmer,  and  it  was  confidently  hoped  that  the  financial  results  of 
his  engagement  would  go  far  toward  reimbursing  the  theatre 
for  its  many  losses.  Willard  appeared  in  his  well-known  char- 
acter "The  Middleman,"  and,  while  one  of  the  great  artistic 
successes  of  the  time,  the  piece  failed  to  draw  in  the  manner 
anticipated.  The  company  supporting  Mr.  Willard  included  such 
well-known  names  as  Lysander  Thompson,  Charles  Harbury,  E. 
M.  Bell,  Marie  Burroughs,  Maxine  Elliott,  Katharine  Rogers, 
and  Agnes  Miller.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal.  John  Drew,  who 
made  his  debut  as  a  star;  Rose  Coghlan,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Olga 


Nethersole,  Julia  Marlowe  and  her  then 
husband,  Robert  Taber,  and  Georgia  Cay- 
van,  were  among  the  list  of  other  notable 
stars  who  appeared  at  the  theatre,  while 
in  the  various  supporting  companies  and 
in  the  casts  of  plays  given  their  first 
presentation  at  the  theatre  were  names 
that  to-day  are  among  those  "stellar- 
ized."  Maude  Adams  was  in  John 
Drew's  company,  Viola  Allen  and  Henry- 
Miller  supported  Marie  Wainwright. 
When  Bronson  Howard's  play  "Aris- 
tocracy" was  given,  those  employed  in- 
cluded Blanche  Walsh,  Viola  Allen,  Paul 
Arthur,  Win.  Faversham,  Fred'k  Bond, 
Bruce  McRae,  and  Wilton  Lackaye; 
while  among  the  artists  enacting  Oscar 
Wilde's  comedy,  "Lady  Windermere's 
Fan,"  were  Maurice  Barrymore  and 
Julia  Arthur,  members  of  Palmer's  com- 
pany at  the  time. 

Among  the  first  of  the  many  societies 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  uplifting  the 
stage,  and  otherwise,  was  one  known  as 
the  "Theatre  of  Arts  and  Letters."  De- 
sirous of  obtaining  public  attention,  the 
members  of  the  society  leased  the  theatre 
from  Mr.  Palmer  for  a  brief  period  and 
produced  plays  written  by  members  of 
the  organization.  They  engaged  the 
principal  members  of  Palmer's  company 
and  presented  products  from  the  pens  of 
Hrander  Matthews,  E.  W.  Presbrey  and 
Mary  E.  Wilkins.  The  plays  given  were: 
"The  Decision  of  the  Court,"  "Giles 
Corey- Yeoman,"  and  a  dramatization  of 
Frank  Stockton's  novel,  "The  Squirrel 
Inn."  This  "uplift"  movement  did  not 
meet  with  any  public  appreciation,  the 
nightly  receipts  scarcely  reaching  one 
hundred  dollars. 

The  summer  seasons  of  the  theatre 
were  given  over  to  various  musical  or- 
ganizations, and  in  the  casts  of  many 
of  these  productions  may  be  found  the 
names  of  those  who  to-day  occupy  the 
front  rank  of  stellardom — De  Wolf 
Hopper,  Jefferson  de  Angelis,  Digby 
Bell,  Henry  E.  Dixey.  Among  these 
musical  organizations  was  one  which  in 
its  way  was  a  sensation,  in  that  it  pleased 
the  public  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
entertainment  of  a  similar  character,  con- 
tinuing for  nearly  a  year  to  excellent 
receipts.  The  name  of  this  exhibition 
was  "1492,"  and  in  the  cast  were  many 
who  to-day  occupy  prominent  positions 
in  their  profession,  but  who  were  then 
but  little  known — Walter  Jones,  E.  M. 
Favor,  W.  H.  Sloan,  John  C.  Slavin,  and 

Hattie  Williams.  Two  members  of  the  company  who  were  great 
favorites  with  the  public  were  Mark  Smith  and  Theresa  Vaughn, 
both  of  whom  have  long  since  joined  the  great  majority. 

While  many  of  these  attractions  were  financially  successful, 
the  returns  were  not  sufficient  to  place  the  house  on  a  paying 
basis,  and  disaster  overtaking  Mr.  Palmer,  he  passed  from  public 
view  as  one  of  New  York's  leading  managers.  The  theatre  again 
reverted  to  Mr.  Moss,  and  my  own  connection  with  the  house 
began.  One  of  the  first  acts  performed  after  the  leave-taking 
of  Palmer  was  the  removal  of  his  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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Anna  (Dorothy  Donnelly),  Senator  Calkins  (John  Mason) 


Act  II.     Senator  Calkins:   "You   hate  her  because  I   married   her" 


Richard  Laird    (Cyril   Keightley),   Lily   (Irene  Fenwick) 
Act   II.     Lilyr  "For  God's  sake,  get  out,  here  comes  my  husband!" 


Act  III. 


Irene  Fenwick,  Ernest  Glendinning 
Lily:   "All  my  life  I've  been  looking  for  the  real  song  of  SOUKS" 


Thomas  A.  Wise.  Irene  Fenwick 
Act  IV.     Mr.  Bennett:  "It's  a  good  thini  to  have  a  hank  «vniint" 


1  hoto  Whue 


SI  I. XE    IX    "ACROSS    THE    liOU  I)KK,"    Till-:    WAR    1'LAV    RECENTLY    I' 


PRINCESS  TIIEA  I  RE 


T 


O  refrain  is  too  much  to  expect  of 
human  nature.  There  must  be  war 
plays  on  the  way;  topics  that  fill  the 


daily  papers  cannot  be  kept  off  the  boards,  and  in  this  particular 
theatrical  season,  when  timeliness  is  almost  the  greatest  factor 
to  secure  success,  a  flood  of  war  plays  are  to  be  looked  for.  The 
"movies"  are  already  showing  the  splendors  and  miseries  of  the 
armed  camps,  and  the  theatre  proper,  howbeit  disdaining  the 
thought  of  rivalry,  nevertheless  acknowledges  by  its  works  that 
the  rivalry  exists.  Doubtless  many  of  the  known  and  many  more 
of  the  "mute,  inglorious"  band  of  playwrights  are  devising  scenes 
and  scenarios  wherein  the  clash  of  armies,  the  roar  of  howitzers 
and  siege  guns,  are  to  furnish  the  excitement.  Out  of  this  tur- 
moil will  come  war  plays — so  much  is  certain — what  is  doubtful 
is  their  quality;  will  there  come  a  good  one? 

Like  all  advance  criticism,  this  question  may  seem  impertinent, 
but  it  really  is  pertinent,  for  the  history  of  the  drama  shows  no 
good  war  play,  considered  strictly  as  such.  Innumerable  attempts 
have  been  made  to  write  and  to  build  them ;  a  few  real  plays 
with  war  as  their  background  do  exist  in  various  literatures,  but 
one  has  only  to  see  these  pieces  acted,  or  even  to  read  them,  to 
realize  that  they  were  not  written  for  exploiting  the  war  idea, 
and  they  are  good  for  the  same  reason  that  a  play  without  that 
idea  is  good,  because  they  tell  a  human  story  and  characterize 
human  nature.  "L'Aiglon"  may  be  instanced  here.  People  call 
it  a  sort  of  war  play  because  it  shows  the  field  of  Wagram. 
Truly  this  sorrowful  story  of  the  French  Hamlet  would  have 
made  its  full  effect  without  that  scene,  at  least  out  of  France,  and 
the  piece  is  no  more  a  war  play  than  Shakespeare's  is. 

And,  in  fact,  if  you  analyze  any  of  the  so-called  war  plays  of 
any  literature  you  will  find  that  war,  however  strong  its  voice 
in  the  playwright's  opening  chorus,  dies  away  in  a  distant  rumble 
as  the  true  protagonists  take  the  stage.  In  the  acceptable  drama 
the  conflict  which  makes  them  so  is  the  conflict  of  individuals,  not 
the  armed  strife  of  nations. 

So  the  busy  playwrights,  anxious  to  finish  their  product  before 
the  dawn  of  a  much-desired  peace,  have  their  work  cut  out,  and 
it  is  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  A  holy  war,  a  righteous  war, 
forcing  the  end  of  an  inglorious  peace,  is  the  only  kind  that  can 
expect  to  have  a  general  appeal  on  the  stage,  for  with  that  to 
recommend  it  the  interest  still  must  go  to  individuals. 

To  write  a  long  list  of  plays  which  have  in  their  day  figured 
as  war  plays  would  neither  prove  nor  disprove  anything,  except 
this :  that  they  were  so  written  as  to  deserve  recognition  from 
posterity,  or  not;  if  they  were,  they  got  it,  and  if  they  were  badly 


done  nobody  remembers  them ;  certainly  the 
fact  that  they  exploit  a  passage  at  arms,  a 
=  battle  or  a  war,  never  kept  bad  plays  out  of 
the  limbo  of  forget  fulness.  Dryden's  enormous  product  includes 
at  least  two  dozen  war  plays,  and  they  are  the  deadest  in  our 
literature.  He  loves  alarms  and  excursions,  but  while  one  ode 
devoted  to  them  in  a  spectacular  way  is  spouted  by  every  school- 
boy, the  plays  of  this  poet  in  which  war  as  a  spectacle  figures 
even  more  grandiloquently  are  quite  lost  to  all  but  the  bibliophile. 

The  first  war  plays  that  naturally  recur  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind  are  Shakespeare's  Histories.  These  are  war  plays,  indeed, 
if  any  exist  in  English.  Armies  march  and  countermarch  through 
them,  battles  are  joined,  lost  or  won,  cities  are  besieged  and  taken, 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  sixteenth  century  warfare  are  con- 
stantly heard  and  seen ;  they  are  perhaps  the  model  war  plays 
of  our  language,  and  Shakespeare's  free  hand  was  the  only  hand 
to  deal  with  them.  But  think  for  a  moment,  not  one  of  these 
stirring  Histories,  or  but  one,  holds  our  interest  because  of  the 
war  element.  Love,  jealousy,  sacrifice,  generosity,  revenge,  in- 
dividual passions,  common  to  peace  as  to  times  of  war,  combine 
to  dwarf  the  acknowledged  theme.  The  passion  of  Constance, 
the  fate  of  Arthur,  make  the  tragedy  of  the  play  "King  John." 
What  if  they  pass  in  front  of  the  serried  lines  of  the  French 
and  English  armies,  those  armies  are  passive,  and  we  view  them 
as  we  would  any  other  background. 

"Henry  Y"  is  the  exception  referred  to  in  Shakespeare's  His- 
tories where  the  bard  did  not  try  to  cover  this  lack  of  appeal  by 
his  great  power  of  characterization,  and  this  play,  which  actually 
is  a  war  play,  and  pretends  to  be  nothing  else,  is,  considered  as 
acting  drama,  the  poorest  Shakespeare  left.  War  in  this  play 
is  everything,  bluff  Harry's  wooing  of  {Catherine  is  an  incident. 
From  the  stirring  address  at  Calais  to  the  triumphal  march 
through  London  the  piece  is  a  commentary  of  war.  and  chiefly 
valuable  as  that.  War  play  as  they  call  it,  it  is  really  no  play, 
only  a  series  of  war  scenes,  and  the  proof  of  this  somewhat  bald 
statement  is  that  it  is  seldom  done  and  even  more  seldom  suc- 
cessful. 

"Tamerlaine."  an  older  play — the  play  in  which  Marlowe  with 
his  "mighty  line"  gave  English  verse  a  new  expression — is  of 
war.  a  war  of  conquest.  Five  thrones  are  overthrown  in  this 
drama,  we  see  them  tumbling ;  five  Asian  monarchs  are  harnessed 
to  Tamerlaine's  chariot,  we  see  them  draw  it ;  and  with  this  state- 
ment of  fact  the  playwright's  fancy  may  be  dismissed.  Except 
for  the  harmonies  of  its  highly  exaggerated  speech,  war  play  as 
it  is  par  excellence,  "Tamerlaine"  holds  no  modern  interest ;  the- 
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atrically  its  situations  repeat  themselves  and  are  childishly  thin 
and  monotonous. 

The  difficulty,  almost  stupendous,  of  contriving  a  human  story, 
one  of  general  interest  and  fitting  it  into  the  noisy  elements  of 
war,  is  what  makes  the  hardened  playwright  shy  of  attempting 
the  task.  The  neophyte  will 
be  much  more  keen  to  jump 
in.  He  may  take  a  certain 
courage  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  miracle  has  happened 
once  or  twice,  and  who 
knows,  it  may  happen  in  this 
case?  Every  great  cataclysm 
has  been  responsible  for  a 
new  growth  of  playwrights; 
every  great  war  has  found  its 
hardy  historian  on  the  stage. 
That  few  of  them  succeeded 
is  what  keeps  the  record 
down.  It  needn't,  and  it 
surely  will  not,  stifle  aspira- 
tion. The  wars  of  Charles 
V  (in  their  magnitude  and 
extent  not  dissimilar  to  the 
wars  raging  now)  brought 
forth  dramas  in  French, 
Spanish  and  German ;  dra- 
matic incidents  like  the  cap- 
ture of  French  Francis,  the  de- 
fection of  Bourbon,  Bayard's 
death,  invited  the  playwright's 
pen.  These  were  dramatic 
events,  indeed,  and  they  were 
at  once  exploited  throughout 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
This  vast  dramatic  literature 
has  been  long  forgotten.  One 
romance  of  the  period,  "Cinq 
Mars,"  still  lives ;  the  plays 
are  dead. 

It  may  be  that  to  win  the 
applause  of  their  own  day 
was  sufficient  recommenda- 
tion and  recompense,  and  it  is 
possible  to  be  too  pessimistic 
about  any  theme  for  the 
theatre.  There  are  big  re- 
wards for  the  playwright  who  shall  put  on  the  stage  that  de- 
lightful character  of  our  Civil  War,  the  immortal  captain  who 
drove  his  men  to  the  charge  with  the  words:  "Forward!  and  if 
any  man  is  killed  I'll  make  him  a  corporal."  Or  that  other 
cynical  leader  who  put  to  rout  a  superior  force  entrenched  on  a 
ridge,  because  his  men  were  new  troops  and  didn't  know  any 
better  than  to  charge  up  there. 

But  an  entirely  different  spirit  will  have  to  infuse  war  pla\s 
in  times  of  war  than  that  which  is  shown  in  "Arms  and  the 
Man."  It  is  not  possible  to  play  with  the  subject  when  audiences 
feel  deeply.  And  it  always  will  be  possible  to  arouse  enthusiasm 
for  the  forlorn  hope  when  war  is  in  the  air.  The  playwright 
who  could  dramatize  a  "Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade"  wouldn't 
lack  for  favor  or  money. 

Success  by  similar  means  was  won  for  a  melodrama,  "Bur- 
mah,"  that  in  other  scenes  showed  poor  stuff.  This  was  put  on 
at  the  American  Theatre  at  a  time  when  rapid-fire  guns  were  a 
new  equipment  of  soldiers,  and  when  at  the  command  "Forward" 
a  little  band  of  red  coats  rushed  a  summit  where  the  enemy  was 
working  these  deadly  weapons,  rushed  it  in  a  continuous  fire, 
amid  a  horrible  din,  with  the  roar  of  the  artillery  drowning  the 
voice  of  command,  the  effect  may  not  have  been  produced  by 
art,  but  it  was  very  exciting  and  thrilling, 
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MARGUERITE  KEELER 
Who  is  now  appearing  in   vaudeville 


Intensely  vital  plays  have  grown  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, where  romance,  mystery,  pathos,  passion,  and  every  ele- 
ment belonging  by  right  to  the  drama,  abounded.  These  plays 
are  not  in  any  sense  war  plays,  although  they  are  usually  put  on 
that  list.  War  plays  were  written  during  that  awful  period, 

but  they  are  without  excep- 
tion turgid  and  tiresome. 
Beaumarchais,  author  of  the 
successful  "Marriage  of  Fi- 
garo," itself  an  influence  to 
bring  about  the  revolution, 
while  in  exile  wrote  a  war 
play  which  proved  a  hopeless 
failure.  All  the  dramatists 
of  the  epoch,  and  lapping  over 
the  consulate  and  the  Empire, 
tried  their  hands  at  the  sort 
of  play — one  full  of  the  atmo- 
sphere if  not  the  din  of  war 
— but  they  were  invariably 
unsuccessful.  The  p  1  a  y- 
makers  of  Napoleon's  glori- 
ous days  were  commissioned 
to  put  some  of  his  glory  on 
the  stage.  Money,  position, 
and  the  knowledge  that  the 
Emperor  would  hear  of  them 
were  not  inspiriting  enough 
to  bring  this  about.  In  fact, 
in  times  of  war,  playgoers 
like  to  see  bucolic  peace  in  the 
theatre. 

The  successors  of  the  Im- 
perial playwrights  failed 
equally  whenever  they  les- 
sened the  human  interest  and 
trusted  to  scenes  of  massed 
men  for  their  effects.  A  play 
about  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod, which  is  interesting  for 
a  special  reason,  is  Ernest 
Renan's  "Abbesse  de  Jou- 
arre."  While  many  of  the 
scenes  are  played  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  the}'  might  be  played 
anywhere,  for  the  piece  is  a 
dialogue  of  passion,  and  the 

Revolution  is  but  the  god  in  the  machine.     It  is  an  absolute  mis- 
fit to  put  this  strange  play  in  any  war  catalogue. 

Modern  playwrights  seem  to  have  learned  that  the  interest  of 
audiences  in  battles  is  always  subsidiary  to  it's  interest  in  persons. 
That  should  seem  like  a  truism,  but  a  man  as  clever  as  Dumas, 
who  was  equipped  by  Nature  to  write  for  the  theatre  if  ever  a 
man  was,  took  a  long  time  to  learn  this,  and  had  many  failures 
while  learning  it.  At  last  he  did  learn  that  to  write  a  play  that 
should  succeed  he  had  first  to  interest  his  audience  in  his  guards- 
man or  his  jester,  and  second  in  the  "scraps"  they  engaged  in. 

Scrutinizing  the  war  play  "Rivoli,"  where  Napoleon  is  the 
hero,  one  measures  how  very  little  is  made  of  war  material  by 
modern  hands.  The  opening  scene  shows  the  outposts  of  the 
First  Consul's  army.  The  action  begins  later,  not  on  the  field  of 
battles,  but  in  Josephine's  chamber,  and  three  persons,  Napoleon. 
Josephine  and  another  male  character,  carry  through  the  plot. 
One  more  scene,  a  night  scene,  with  the  tents  of  the  army  in  the 
background  and  a  little  group  of  officers  huddled  around  a  camp- 
fire.  It  is  the  night  before  Rivoli ;  there  is  a  speech  of  Napoleon, 
very  like  one  of  his  manifestos;  there  are  huzzars  and  roila  font. 
Yet  this  assumes  to  be  an  up-to-date  war  play ! 

Schiller's  "Wallenstein,"  which  is  really  three  plays,  devotes 
one  of  them  to  the  Lager,  camp  (Continued  on  page  90) 
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NOT  long  ago  there  was  a  funeral 
in  New  York's  East  Side.  Evjsn 
in  a  neighborhood  where  human 

nature  is  commonly  exposed  and  un- 
hampered by  the  garments  of  conven- 
tion, and  where  consequently  the  cele- 
bration of  any  human  crisis,  like  a 

birth,  a  death  or  a  marriage,  is  marked 

by  the  exhibition  of  more  raw  emotion 

than  is  customary  in  communities  that 

pretend  to  refinement,  this  funeral  was 

remarkable.  Thirty  thousand  sweat- 
ing, panting,  half  hysterical  men  and 

women   jammed    Second   Avenue   and 

fought  for  vantage  points  from  which 

to    glimpse    the     crepe-covered     coffin 

held  by  six  pall-bearers,  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  ten  times  as  many  pushing, 

swearing  policemen. 

The  body  in  the  coffin  was  not  that 

of  a  president,  a  military  hero,  nor  was 

it  even  the  clay  of  a  popular  politician. 

The  black   wooden   box   held    all    that 

was   left   of   an  actor — Sigmund    Mo- 

gulesko,  a  homely,  uneducated  Jewish 

comedian,     whose     fame    had     hardly 

reached  Broadway,  two  blocks  off,  but 

whose  personal   friend   was  every  one 

of  the  thirty  thousand  Jews  who  formed 

a    strange     funeral     cortege    as    they 

marched    through    the    streets    of    the 

Ghetto,  singing  the  songs  of  the  dead 

comedian  and  weeping  as  they  sang. 

Can  anyone  imagine  such  a  demonstration  at 

the  obsequies  of  an  American  actor,  properly 

so-called,  or  at  the  last  rites  of  an  American 

exponent   of    any   art,    for   that   matter?      We 

Americans  have   no  national  art,  baseball   ex- 

cepted.      Art    is    merely    an    incident    with    us. 

Both  with  the  Jews  art,  or  at  least  the  art  of 

the    theatre,    is    a    national    institution. 

Few  Gentiles  real- 
ize that  side  by  side 
with  the  American 
stage  there  exists  a 
Yiddish  theatre,  organized  much  like 
the  other,  with  New  York  as  the 
fountain  head,  permanent  footholds 
in  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  and  a 
profitable  "road"  that  includes  Bos- 
ton, Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
San  Francisco,  and  smaller  cities.  In 
fact,  wherever  there  is  a  Jewish  col- 
ony of  four  or  five  hundred  families 
there  is  at  least  one  night's  profitable 
business  for  a  touring  company,  and 
the  job  of  a  Yiddish  theatrical  ad- 
vance agent  is  a  sinecure,  for  in  these 
small  towns  the  arrival  of  a  company 
of  actors  is  the  signal  for  a  national 
demonstration. 

The  Yiddish  theatre  is  worth  know- 
ing. Not  only  has  it  exerted  an  ap- 
preciable influence  on  the  American 
stage  through  the  contribution  of 
plays  and  players  in  return  for  the 
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inevitable  impress  it  lias  received  from 
Broadway,  but  it  stands  to-day  as  the 
best  example  of  the  theatre  intiine  in 
this  country.  We  Americans  once  took 
our  stage  seriously,  and  in  the  days  of 
Booth  and  before  a  prominent  actor 
had  as  much  of  a  personal  following  as 
the  newspaper  column  conductors  and 
"sob"  writers  have  to-day.  But  the 
time  has  passed  with  us  when  a  con- 
troversy over  the  comparative  merits 
of  two  actors  may  assume  such  pro- 
portions that  it  is  necessary  to  call  out 
the  militia  to  quell  it.  The  muse  is 
pale  to-day  and  goes  among  us  with  a 
limp. 

In  the  Ghetto  it  is  different.  The 
Jew  who  does  not  go  to  the  theatre  is 
an  anomaly,  and  most  of  the  race,  from 
babyhood  to  senility,  get  their  princi- 
pal amusement  over  the  footlights. 
Everyone  of  the  large  Yiddish  theatres 
of  the  country,  particularly  the  four 
most  important  ones  in  New  York, 
Kessler's,  Thomashefsky's,  Adler's  and 
Lobel's,  each  controlled  by  an  actor 
whose  name  is  something  to  conjure 
with  in  his  community,  has  a  well- 
established  clientele  familiar  with  every 
characteristic  of  the  actors  in  the  com- 
pany as  a  baseball  fan  is  familiar  with 
the  personal  idiosyncracies  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  home  nine.  When  Adler, 
the  giant  of  the  Yiddish  stage,  responds  to  a 
curtain  call  he  umvigs  with  a  flourish  and 
singles  out  members  of  the  audience  for  per- 
sonal salutation.  When  he  or  any  other  celeb- 
rity of  the  stage  strolls  down  Second  Avenue 
in  New  York  or  Twelfth  Street  in  Chicago, 
perhaps  to  step  into  one  of  the  theatrical  cafes, 
the  atmosphere  of  which  is  more  comparable 
to  that  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan coffee  house 
than  to  anything  we 
Gentiles  have  in  this 
century,  he  is  preceded  by  half  a 
dozen  admirers,  nicknamed  "patriots," 
who  from  sheer  exuberant  adulation 
go  before  the  great  man  or  woman 
crying  out,  "Here  is  the  great  Adler!" 
or  Kessler,  or  what  not,  and  vicing 
with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of 
holding  their  idol's  coat  or  lighting 
his  cigar. 

The  Yiddish  theatre,  like  the  Eng 
lish,  had  its  origin  in  the  church.  The 
first  playwright,  Abraham  Goldfad- 
den,  who  launched  the  theatre  in 
Roumania  in  1878,  despite  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  Talmud,  had  been  a 
composer  of  religious  songs  up  to  that 
time,  and  the  first  actor,  the  late  Mo- 
gulesko,  was  a  cantor  when  Gold- 
fadden  met  him.  The  stage  grew 
rapidly  in  Roumania  and  Russia,  and 
among  the  actors  who  began  their 
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careers  about  this  time  were  David  Kessler,  Boris  Thomashefsky, 
Jacob  Adler  and  Mme.  Lipzin,  all  of  whom  are  still  playing.  In 
1884  the  ban  of  the  Russian  Government,  which  professed  to  see 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Ghetto  a  hotbed  of  political  conspiracy, 
drove  the  Jewish  actor  to  New  York,  which  has  been  the 
centre  of  the  Jew's  theatrical  world  ever  since. 
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The  first  plays  were,  historical  operatic  melanges,  of  which 
the  themes  were  usually  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  In- 
quisition in  Spain  or  by  the  Government  in  Russia.  Their  artistic 
value  was  slight,  but  it  was  hardly  less  than  most  of  the  adapta- 
tions of  English,  German,  Russian  and  French  plays  that  were 
in  vogue  a  little  later.  The  production  of  the  first  original 
Yiddish  play  of  any  importance,  "Siberia,"  by  Jacob 

I  Gordin,  in  1892,  was  a  milepost  in  the  development  of 
the  Judeo-German  drama  and  marked  the  advent  of  a 
literary  genius.  Gordin  and  Adler,  who  produced  many 
of  the  former's  plays,  were  more  than  any  others  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  the  Yiddish  drama  to  the 
position  it  came  to  hold  in  the  twentieth  century. 

These  two  men  considered  it  their  mission  to  make 
the  Yiddish  stage  interpretative  of  the  serious  life  of 
their  people,  and  they  introduced  the  note  of  realism 
which  has  remained  the  dominant  one  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Jew  to  this  day.  Gordin,  in  such  plays  as  "The 
Jewish  King  Lear,"  "The  Wild  Man,"  "The  Jewish 
Priest,"  "The  Russian  Jew  in  America,"  and  "The  Po- 
grom," dealt  with  the  trials  of  his  race  in  the  old  coun- 
try and  its  struggles  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  new.  He 
exerted  a  profound  influence  on  the  other  playwrights 
of  his  race,  and  when  he  died  several  years  ago  he  left 
behind  him  a  school  of  realistic  writers,  of  which  the 
best  were  Rosenfeld,  Korbin,  Winchevsky  and  Libin, 
who  are  writing  to-day. 

The  insidious  influence  of  Broadway  could  not  be  en- 
tirely held  back,  even  by  Gordin,  and  there  began  to  be  in- 
troduced translations  and  adaptations  of  that  popular  class 
of  plays,  of  which  "The  Talker,"  "The  Thief,"  "Bought 
and  Paid  For,"  "Madame  President,"  and  "Within  the 
Law,"  are  later  examples,  and  especially  plays  of  lesser 
calibre,  so-called  plays  of  the  day,  rewritten  perhaps 
from  the  drama  of  the  movies.  Good  original  Yiddish 
plays  have  become  scarcer  and  scarcer  up  till  this  year, 
since  the  high-water  mark  of  the  Ghetto  drama  was 
reached  ten  years  ago  when  David  Belasco,  Mark  Twain, 
Professor  Wiener,  of  Yale,  and  other  producers  and 
critics  from  the  larger  field  outside  were  frequently 
visitors  at  the  old  Thalia  Theatre  on  the  Bowery,  where 
Gordin's  plays  were  then  running. 

To  combat  the  tide  of  decadence  the  Hebrew  Drama 
League  was  organized  by  a  number  of  critics,  journalists, 
playwrights  and  actors,  who  staged  in  a  little  garret  in 
lower  New  York  plays  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Hauptmann, 
lirieux,  Sudermann  and  other  modern  writers,  translated 
by  themselves.  Those  few  producers  who  had  all  along 
fought  the  encroachment  of  burlesque  and  melodrama 
took  heart  at  this,  and  during  the  past  season  signs  have 
not  been  wanting  that  a  literary  reanimation  has  set  in. 
Most  hopeful  is  the  entrance  of  two  young  playwrights 
of  promise,  Mark  Arnstein  and  Jacob  Pearlman,  whose 
iiom  de  guerre  is  Ossip  DimofF.  Both  are  Russian  Jews, 
and  although  they  have  been  writing  for  the  Yiddish 
stage  in  America  only  a  year,  both  have  already  won  the 
approval  of  the  critics  and  the  public. 

Two  especially  noteworthy  plays  by  Dimoff  were  pro- 
duced last  season,  "The  Eternal  Wanderer,"  a  splendid 
example  of  the  best  modern  impressionistic  tragedy,  and 
"The  Hired  Bridegroom,"  a  comedy  filled  with  robust, 
philosophic  humor  and  clear-cut  irony.  Both  these  plays 
enjoyed  long  runs,  an  indication  of  the  soundness  of 
taste  of  the  Yiddish  public.  This  success  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  "The  Hired  Bridegroom."  first, 
because  its  plot  is  rather  weak,  and  second,  because  it 
is  a  comedy.  The  Jew  is  a  stickler  for  plot  driving  home 
a  moral,  as  a  rule,  and  successful  comedies  are  few  and 
far  between  in  the  Ghetto,  although  mediocre  tragedies 
filled  with  chiaroscuro  of  pathos  and  buffoonery  fre- 
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quently  draw  big  houses.  The  Russians  have  a  saying  that 
"A  Jew  likes  to  smile  through  his  tears."  The  pathos  of  the 
Yiddish  play  is  the  pathos  defined  by  Plato  as  "something 
that  purges" ;  it  is  a  moral  bath. 

Sometimes  the  playwrights  seem  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
wring  a  few  tears  from  the  audience.  In  one  of  the  inane 
operettas,  plotless  and  witless,  which  some  Yiddish  managers, 
alas  have  taken  from  their  cousins  of  the  Broadway  theatrical 
trust,  there  is  a  striking  example  of  this  straining  for  a  sob. 
The  heroine,  the  languorous  "Lil-lee,"  has  accepted  the  hero, 
whose  father  is  really  the  man  of  her  choice,  when  the  said 
father  rises  from  a  couch  on  which  he  has  been  sitting  and 
stumbles  down  stage,  gratuitously  announcing  that  he  has  gone 
blind.  The  curtain  descends,  leaving  him  pawing  the  air  like 
a  madman,  while  the  other  players  on  the  stage  chorus,  "He 
is  blind !  He  is  blind !  He  is  blind !" 

The  interspersion  of  English  words  and  phrases,  by  the 
way,  with  the  German-Hebrew  jargon  that  is  Yiddish,  in  all 
plays  where  the  setting  is  laid  in  America,  is  an  illustration  of 
the  Jew's  passion  for  naturalness  on  the  stage.  The  American 
Jew,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  mingle  English  with  his  Yid- 
dish, and  hence  it  is  that  while  a  person  whose  only  language 
is  English  might  sit  through  an  entire  performance  of  such  a 
play  as  Miller's  "The  Informer,"  in  which  the  action  takes 
place  abroad,  without  understanding  a  word  that  was  spoken, 
at  a  play  like  Libin's  "The  Cripple,"  or  like  that  of  the 
operetta  already  referred  to,  where  the  scenes  are  laid  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  he  might  catch  such  phrases  as  "My  dear  old 
lady,  I  am  very  sorry,"  or  "I  fixed  him  proper,"  or  "Heinie. 
sweetheart,  I'm  a  regular  lady,  ain't  it?" 

It  is  this  same  quality  of  naturalness  that  is  the  best  fea- 
ture of  the  acting  that  one  sees  on  the  Semitic  stage,  and  it  is 
no  slur  on  the  playwrights  of  the  Ghetto  to  say  that  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  Jewish  theatre  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 


acting.  Second  Avenue  has  given  Broadway  a  number  of 
capable  players,  the  most  talented,  of  course,  being  Mine. 
Bertha  Kalich,  but  with  the  exception  of  that  one  actress  the 
cream  of  the  Yiddish  stage  has  remained  in  its  natural  en- 
vironment. Only  the  Yiddish  accent  has  held  off  Adler  and 
the  late  Mogulesko  from  national  reputations.  Kessler,  whose 
fine  physique  and  Socratian  head  make  him  a  figure  to  com- 
pel attention  on  any  stage,  once  appeared  in  an  English  play 
and  was  well  received  in  Boston,  but  failed  to  pass  the  gaunt- 
let of  the  Metropolitan  critics  and  has  never  made  a  second 
try  for  laurels  in  the  broader  field.  Mme.  Malvine  Lobel  has 
to  her  credit  triumphs  in  English  at  the  London  Coliseum, 
and  in  German  under  the  direction  of  Max  Rheinhardt  at 
Berlin.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  acting  of  Adler, 
Mme.  Adler — who  is  a  capable  tragedienne — Mme.  Lobel, 
Mme.  Lipzin,  Kessler,  Thomashefsky,  Bernstein,  and  Jacob 
Katzman,  is  frequently  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  the 
American  stage.  Of  course,  the  Jewish  actor  plays  under 
certain  palpable  disadvantages.  The  stage  accessories  are  far 
from  adequate  in  most  of  the  theatres,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Yiddish  theatrical  company  is  a  quasi  stock  company  and 
puts  on  a  great  many  plays  in  the  course  of  one  season  means 
that  many  poorly  rehearsed  plays  are  given  to  the  public. 
The  presence  of  the  prompter,  whose  head  is  thrust  through 
a  hole  down  the  center  of  the  stage  and  protected  from  the 
view  of  the  audience  by  a  painted  tin  hood,  would  never  be 
tolerated  by  an  English  audience.  Yet  with  all  these  draw- 
backs a  lover  of  downright  good  acting  can  often  find  more 
of  it  to  the  square  inch  on  a  Yiddish  stage  than  on  the  boards 
of  a  Gentile  playhouse. 

As    for  the  merits   of   individual          (Continued  on  page  91) 
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KENNETH  S. 
DOUGLAS 
is  a.  purely 

London  type  that  is 

visiting  for  the  first 

time  our  stage.     Of 

English      provincial 

actors    that   pay    us 

visits    there    are 

many.     Of   actors 

who  come   fresh 

from  recent  London 

successes  to  display 

their  laurels  and  bid 
for  local  additions  to  their 
wreaths  and  their  coffers  there 
are  far  from  few.  Mr-  Doug- 
las, who  is  the  chief  performer, 
likewise  the  director  of  "A  Pair 
of  Silk  Stockings,"  at  the  Little 
Theatre,  is  unique  in  being  an 
essentially  London  product. 

He  was  born  in  London.  For 
fifteen  years  he  has  played  con- 
tinuously, during  the  season, 
in  London.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  been  directing 
London  productions,  as  well  as 
playing  the  chief  comedy  roles 
in  his  own  productions.  We 
are  justified  in  assuming  that 
he  represents  the  London  the- 
atrical point  of  view. 

"What  do  London  managers 
most  impress  upon  their 
actors?"  I  asked  Mr.  Douglas, 
trying  not  to  be  disconcerted 
by  what  I  saw  behind  the 
monocle.  Could  the  monocle 
be  playing  tricks  ?  Surely  that 
was  a  twinkle  in  the  cool,  gray 

eye  behind  it.  English  eye  or  London  eye?  Which?  Study  Ken- 
neth S.  Douglas  and  you  will  perceive  that  there  is  a  difference. 
"They  don't  teach  them  much.  They  assume  that  if  a  man  is 
an  actor  he  knows  his  business  or  will  soon  absorb  it.  There  is 
very  little  that  is  didactic  about  London  stage  methods-  It  is  a 
great  privilege  to  have  been  with  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  and 
Mrs.  Kendal.  That  was  my  privilege.  Anyone  who  is  as  keen 
for  the  stage  as  I  was  could  not  help  getting  a  great  deal  from 
them  both.  Watching  Sir  Charles  one  learned  how  he  opened 
a  door,  how  he  turned  around,  how  he  read  his  speeches,  and 
the  value  he  gave  to  the  pause,  which  is  pretty  nearly  all  there 
is  of  acting — that  pause.  Mrs.  Kendal  is  so  great  an  artist  that 
one  can  but  know  that  everything  she  does  is  quite  right.  She 
has  an  unerring  sense  of  stage  values  !" 
"Were  there  no  precepts?" 

"Yes,  one."  For  an  instant  there  was  warmth  on  the  cool  eye 
behind  the  monocle.  "I  went  to  the  theatre  not  feeling  fit.  I 
had  been  ill,  and  told  Sir  Charles  so.  He  answered :  'Go  and 
drink  a  bottle  of  champagne,  if  you  can  get  it.  If  you  can't, 
pretend  you've  had  it  and  act  accordingly.'  That's  good  advice. 
I've  followed  it." 

For  no  explainable,  or  at  least  explained,  reason,  young  Ken- 
neth S-  Douglas,  born  in  London,  elected  to  become  a  market 
gardener.  He  admits  sadly,  "I  didn't  make  a  go  of  it."  Two 
combined  influences  turned  his  chastened  steps  toward  the  stage. 
A  neighbor  of  his  was  a  brother  of  Maurice  Hewlett.  Said  neigh- 
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bor  listened  to  the 
Douglas  stories,  and 
after  each  telling, 
stared  at  the  solemn- 
ly comic  face  and 
said:  "Ken,  you 
should  go  on  the 
stage."  Also  if  a 
man  has  a  sister  who 
is  on  the  stage,  and 
if  she  persists  in 
talking  shop  while 
she  is  at  home,  a 
fellow  can't  help 
taking  an  interest,  you  know, 
especially  if  he  is  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  finding  a 
new  and  more  profitable  means 
of  livelihood. 

Weedon  Grossmith  dashed  up 
to  a  London  theatre  and  asked 
its  manager:  "Do  you  know 
where  I  can  find  a  boy  to  play 
Bullock  Major  in  'The  New 
Boy'  ?"  'One  just  left  here  five 
minutes  ago,'  said  the  mana- 
ger. 'He's  had  no  experience 
except  playing  as  an  amateur 
in  ''Box  and  Cox,"  but  I  be- 
lieve he'll  do.' " 

Whereupon  Mr.  Grossmith 
secured  his  address  and  reached 
Mr.  Douglas's  home  as  soon  as 
he  did,  engaging  him  for  Bul- 
lock Major.  He  played  with 
"The  New  Boy,"  at  Terry's 
Theatre,  for  a  year.  At  once 
he  was  recognized  as  a  come- 
dian of  unusual  gifts.  He  was 
Tom  in  "One  Summer  Day." 
the  Minister  in  "The  Little 
Minister,"  George  Leete  in  "The  Marrying  of  Ann  Leete," 
Lieutenant  Seeten  Boyne  in  "Beauty  and  the  Barge,"  Lieutenant 
Alan  Hartley  in  "The  Drums  of  Oude,"  Colin  in  "Josephine," 
Freddie  Perkins  in  "Mrs.  Dot,"  Harding  O'Grindle  in  "The 
O'Grindles,"  Paul  Barton  in  "Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?"  Rich- 
ard Beaufort  in  "Dad,"  and  Joseph  in  "Joseph  Entangled-" 

"There  are  only  two  parts  I  have  ever  cared  to  play  aside 
from  comedy,"  said  the  man  behind  the  monocle.  This  time 
there  was  no  twinkle  behind  the  tiny  windowpane.  "Those  are 
Mercutio  and  Sir  Charles  Surface.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
put  them  up  myself." 

Then  came  a  purely  London  point  of  view. 
"You  have  much  greater  character  actors  here  than  we  have. 
The  London  actor  doesn't  care  to  do  character  work.  A  great 
deal  of  his  success  depends  upon  his  social  life  there,  the  per- 
sons he  meets  and  with  whom  he  forms  friendships.  Audiences 
can't  get  beneath  the  skin  of  a  strongly  marked  character  over 
there.  They  don't  get  the  difference.  If  an  actor  plays  a  boor 
he  must  be  a  boor.  Therefore  they  don't  want  to  know  him. 
That  is  what  most  of  theatre-going  London  thinks.  So  a  man 
does  not  want  to  hide  himself  behind  a  character  part." 

So  busy  had  he  been  with  his  production  of  "A  Pair  of  Silk 
Stockings"  that  he  had  seen  no  plays  in  America. 

"But  I  like  this  country.    You've  all  been  veryi  good  to  me." 
And  so  we  have.    We  have  taken  him  to  our  hearts  for  the  rare 
ripe  comedy  he  gives  us.  ADA  PATTERSON. 
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NOT  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  sesqui-centennial 
celebration  of  the  founding  of  Brown  University  was  the 
production  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  and  Colley  Gibber's 
famous  comedy,  "The  Provoked  Husband,"  and  an  enclosing 
play  written  by  Albert  E.  Thomas,  '94,  and  Henry  A.  Barker, 
'93,  entitled  "In  Colony  Times." 

It  so  happened  that  circumstances  intimately  connected  with 
the  beginnings  of  the  American  stage  were  also  associated  with 
events  leading  up  to  the  birth  of  one  of  America's  oldest  educa- 
tional institutions.  "The  Provoked  Husband,"  produced  at  New- 
port, September  7,  1761,  was  the  first  play  to  be  given  in  New 
England,  and  when  presented  in  Providence  the  following  year, 
it  was  probably  the  last  stage  performance  held  in  this  part  of 
the  country  for  some  time. 

It  was  John  Brown,  cultured  man  of  fortune  and  liberal  patron 
of  the  drama — the  man  who  some  two  years  later  was  to  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  University  Hall — who  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  dramatic  performances  in  Providence  in  1762.  John 
Brown  was  a  merchant  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade,  and 
hearing  that  Mr.  David  Douglass  and  "his  comedians"  had 
lately  come  to  Newport  from  Virginia,  with  the  high  approval  of 
that  colony,  he  caused  them  to  be  transported  up  Narragansett 
Bay  to  Providence  in  his  own  ship.  Many  of  the  more  ignorant 
and  narrow-minded  element  in  the  town  were  against  allowing 
"the  play  actors"  to  land.  They  did,  however,  and  converting 
an  old  cow  barn  to  their  uses,  they  began  giving  regular  dra- 
matic performances  about  the  first  of  July. 

In  Newport,  Douglass  appeased  the  bigoted  by  presenting  his 
plays  as  "moral  dialogues,"  but  "the  good  people"  of  Providence 
were  not  to  be  hoodwinked.  Douglass  had  opened  his  play- 
house without  consulting  the  town  authorities.  This  so  roused 
the  ire  of  the  opponents  of  the  drama  that  they  petitioned  the 
General  Assembly  to  suppress  all  theatrical  entertainments.  The 
idea  found  favor  with  the  legislators  and  a  bill  was  drafted  and 
passed  even  while  Douglass  performed  across  the  street.  The 
animus  which  impelled  the  lawmakers  was  plainly  evident  in  the 
severity  of  the  act,  imposing  as  it  did  a  fine  of  $250  for  each 
day's  rental  of  a  building  for  the  presentation  of  plays,  and  upon 
the  actor  who  performed,  $500  Any  freeholder  could  prosecute 
players  violating  the  law,  and  to  him  went  half  the  penalty  upon 
conviction. 

When  the  Brown  University  authorities  sought  a  play  suitable 
for  presentation  at  the  iSOth  anniversary  celebration,  "The 
Provoked  Husband"  and  the  strife  and  turmoil  attendant  upon 


its  presentation  in  August,  1762,  came  to  mind.  What  could  be 
more  fitting  than  to  celebrate  the  founding  of  the  University  with 
a  comedy  intimately  connected  with  the  man  whose  name  the 
college  bears  to-day,  and  moreover  with  one  which  has  been 
acted  by  a  long  line  of  famous  actors  including  Garrick,  Peg 
Woffington,  the  Kembles,  Macready,  Phelps,  and  our  own  Char- 
lotte Cushman  since  its  initial  production  by  Wilks  and  Nance 
Oldfield  at  Drury  Lane. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  undertaking  conceived  the  happy  idea 
that  the  performance  should  be  a  play  within  a  play  and  that  the 
enclosing  piece  should  relate  in  historical  fashion  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  coincident  with  the  performance  on  that  fatal 
night  when  the  law  was  passed  prohibiting  plays. 

Accordingly  Henry  A.  Barker  set  out  to  gather  authentic  his- 
torical incident  and  detail,  and  combine  them  into  a  narrative. 
Enlisting  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  A.  E.  Thomas  in  the 
work,  he  turned  over  to  him  the  bare  outline  of  the  tale  to  clothe 
with  pungent  and  fluent  dialogue. 

The  rising  of  the  curtain  on  Act  I  of  "In  Colony  Times"  dis- 
closed a  portion  of  Benefit  Street  at  the  corner  of  Gaol  Lane. 
It  was  the  Providence  of  1762,  then  little  more  than  a  fringe 
of  houses  bordering  upon  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt  River.  To 
the  right  in  the  immediate  foreground  stood  the  new  Colony 
House.  Directly  opposite  was  the  Golden  Ball  Inn,  and  at  a 
more  oblique  angle  the  former  cow  barn  of  Mr.  Percival,  now 
picturesquely  labelled  "Providence  Histrionic  Academy."  In  the 
middle  distance,  Rosemary  Lane  and  the  Friends  Meeting  House 
could  be  distinguished  with  the  houses  of  the  village  in  the 
valley  below.  Across  the  broad  waters  of  the  Great  Salt  River, 
Weybosset  Point  and  the  hills  beyond  were  to  be  seen  in  per- 
spective. 

Grouped  about  a  tree  examining  a  playbill  were  the  Rev 
Sepulchre  White  and  his  followers.  White,  be  it  known,  was 
the  unalterable  foe  of  the  theatre.  Plays,  he  reasoned,  gave 
pleasure ;  therefore  they  were  things  of  the  devil.  The  petition 
which  White  and  his  adherents  had  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  languished  in  committee,  and  they  grew  restive. 
Should  the  Assembly  fail  him,  White  planned  an  assault  upon 
the  theatre. 

Tohn  Brown  entered  in  company  with  his  friend  Douglass.  To 
White's  ludicrous  appeal  that  he  "desert  his  evil  ways."  the  actor 
replied  with  quiet  courtesy,  but  John  Brown  joined  contempt 
with  bantering  humor,  and  openly  scoffed  when  shown  the  peti- 
tion. To  White  succeeded  John  Arnold.  (Continued  on  page  92) 


DAINTY,    light 
and    airy    as    a 
bit    of     thistle-     = 
down,    with   a   voice   that 


Copy't  Mishkin 
Eleanor  Painter 


a   voice   that   is   rich   and    vibrant,   little 

K  Eleanor  Painter  is  singing  and  dancing  herself  into 
the  hearts  of  New  Yorkers  as  Georgine  in  the  first 
Dipple  Company  opera  comique,  "The  Lilac  Dom- 
ino." Miss  Painter  made  Xew  York  sit  up  and  take 
notice  on  the  opening  night,  for  New  York  is  not  used 
to  hearing  a  grand  opera  voice  in  a  light  musical  produc- 
tion. Born  in  Iowa  and  brought  up  and  educated  in  Omaha 
and  Colorado  Springs,  she  is  truly  of  the  West — another 
little  maid  from  the  broad,  breezy  land  that  has  contributed 
much  to  the  theatrical,  musical  and  artistic  world  of  the 
East.  As  a  child  she  sang  continually,  until  her  voice  broke 
d<>\vn  while  taking  part  in  a  Christmas  cantata,  which  nearly 
broke  her  childish  heart  as  well.  For  seven  years  she  didn't  sing, 
until,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  so  inspired  by  reading  Fother- 
gill's  popular  "First  Violin"  that  she  decided  to  try  her  voice 
once  more,  and  found  that  it  had  not  entirely  left  her.  She 
came  to  Ne,w  York  to  study  for  one  year,  and  received  such 
encouragement  that  she  was  persuaded  to  go  abroad  to  study 
in  Berlin.  This  she  did,  and  after  but  two  years  of  splendid 
vocal  training  and  persistent  hard  work  she  made  her  debut  at 
the  Opera  as  Madame  Butterfly.  For  two  years  she  continued  to 
sing  there,  scoring  many  triumphs  in  all  the  well-known  lyric 
roles.  Besides  this  she  created  many  parts  in  new  operas.  She 
left  Berlin  last  season  to  sing  Musetta  in  Puccini's  opera,  "La 
Boheme"  at  Covent  Garden  in  London.  This  engagement  was 
successful  and  then,  with  all  her  European  laurels,  she  came  back 
to  be  claimed  by  her  own  America. 


ing.  His  first  appear- 
ance was  in  "The  Km- 
erald  Isle,"  the  opera 


Adele  Rowland 


comique  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  composing  when 
he  died,  and  which  was  finished  by  Edward  German. 
His  second  operetta  was  also  one  of  German's  ".Mcrrie 
England,"  and  then  he  was  seen  as  Azuriel  in  "The 
Princess  of  Kensington,"  as  Hunker  Bliss,  the  Amer- 
ican millionaire  in  "The  Earl  and  the  Girl,"  and  the  Indian 
in  "The  Talk  of  the  Town."  Other  musical  comedies  he  played 
in  in  London  were  "The  Duchess  of  Dantzig,"  "The  Gay  Gor- 
dons," "Our  Miss  Gibbs,"  and  "Peggy."  While  he  was  singing 
in  the  latter  he  came  to  America  to  piny  the  eccentric  comedian 
in  "Modest  Suzanne,"  and  at  the  end  of  that  engagement  he  was 
engaged  by  Walter  Damrosch  for  his  short-lived  "Dove  of  Peace." 
When  the  Dove  fluttered  to  its  early  death  he  joined  Kitty  Gor- 
don's company  in  "The  Enchantress,"  playing  the  eccentric  Baron 
Poff,  and  last  season  appeared  in  "The  Marriage  Market." 


What  would  a  musical  comedy  be  without  a  funny  Englishman 
or  Scotchman  ?  And  "The  Only  Girl"  is  a  decidedly  good  musical 
comedy,  even  if  it  has  a  consistent  plot  and  a  legless  chorus. 
Another  unusual  fact — the  Scotchman  in  the  case  is  really  au- 
thentic. He  is  Ernest  Torrence,  whose  face  is  so  versatile  that 
it  can  suggest  an  entire  situation  and  express  any  emotion  with- 
out even  moving.  Indeed,  Ernest  Torrence  can  send  an  audi- 
ence into  spasms  of  laughter  by  simply  standing  before  the  foot- 
lights and  looking  at  them.  But  it  was  not  always  Mr.  Tor- 
rence's  ambition  to  make  musical  comedy  audiences  laugh.  He 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  he  received  his  regular 
education,  and  decided  to  become  a  pianist  and  composer.  He 
went  to  Stuttgart,  Germany,  where  he  studied  the  piano  for  some 
years,  and  then,  on  discovering  that  he  had  a  voice,  studied  vocal 
culture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  London.  Here  he  received  the 
Westmoreland  Scholarship  and  the  gold  medal  for  operatic  sing- 


One  can  almost  depend  on  finding  that  the  villainness  of  a  play 
is  really  a  very  nice  lady  off  stage,  just  as  much  given  to 
doing  good  as  any  of  us,  and  the  tough  little  soubrette  in  reality 
a  modest,  sweet  and  charming  girl.  It  is  certainly  true  of  Adele 
Rowland,  who  plays  Patrice  La  Montrose,  or  Patsy,  as  she  is 
known,  in  "The  Only  Girl,"  with  all  the  toughness  and  flipness 
one  associates  with  singing  and  dancing  soubrettes.  Miss  Row- 
land was  born  and  educated  in  Washington,  D.  C.  As  a  child 
she  loved  to  pirouette  before  the  big  mirror  in  the  attic,  and  the 
love  grew  until  she  realized  that  it  was  the  expression  of  real 
dramatic  talent.  She  studied  the  piano  and  violin  and  learned  to 
sing  a  little,  but  her  mother  would  not  hear  of  her  going  on  the 
stage.  While  visiting  a  married  sister  in  Philadelphia,  however, 
she  joined  the  chorus  of  "The  Country  Girl,"  and  finally,  after 
the  piece  moved  to  Washington  and  her  mother  saw  her  play, 
she  overcame  the  latter's  objections  to  a  stage  career.  She  next 
joined  "The  Maid  and  the  Mummy,"  singing  in  the  chorus  first, 
and  after  eight  weeks  was  give,n  the  prima  donna  role.  Then  she 
played  in  "The  Mayor  of  Tokio"  and  "The  Spring  Chicken,"  in 
which  she  played  the  Baroness  Papouche.  Later  she  was  en- 
gaged by  Frohman  to  appear  in  "The,  Little  Cherub"  with  Hattie 
Williams,  and  with  Christie  MacDonald  in  "Miss  Hook  of  Hol- 
land." She  went  to  Chicago,  where  she  played  in  "The  Prince 
of  To-night"  and  "The  Flirting  Princess,"  and  Melville  Ellis 
later  gave  her  the  part  of  Betty  in  "He  Came  from  Milwaukee." 
After  that  she  was  in  "The  Kiss  Waltz"  and  "A  Modern  Eve," 
in  which  she  created  and  sang  the  "Good-bye,  Everybody"  song, 
and  about  a  year  ago  she  helped  put  on  "A  Modern  Eve"  at  the 
Alcazar  in  San  Francisco. 


k 


n  White 


Ernest  Torrence,  the  funny   Scotchman  in  "The  Only  Girl,"  showing  his  amusing  facial  grimaces  at  the  telephone 
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A    UNIQUE    PREMIERE:    SING    SING    CONVICTS    WITNESSING    THE    FIRST    PERFORMANCE    OF    W.    A.    BRADY'S    PRODUCTION,    "SINNERS" 

The  above  is  from  a  flashlight  photograph  taken  in  the  chapel  of  Sin;,'  Sing  Prison,  on  Christinas  afternoon,   during  the   first   performance   on  any   stage   of   "Sinners." 

the  new  drama  by  Owen  Davis. _    The  occasion  was  entirely  without  precedent.     There   have   been    numerous   vaudeville    and    minstrel    acts,    together    with    "legitimate''' 

recitations   in   the  various  penitential   institutions   of  the   country,   but   so    far   as   known,    never    until   now  a  dramatic  /'n'w/.iv 


Mat/ene 
Desmond  Kelly 


Big,  breezy,  wholesome  as  the  very  coast  air  on 
which  she  grew  up,  Desmond  Kelly  brought  all  her 
dominant  personality  to  bear  upon  the  part  she  was 
?een  in  recently  at  the  Hudson  Theatre  in  "The  Big 
Idea."  She  made  Elaine  Foster  just  the  sort  of  girl 
the  author  conceived,  and  together  with  that  fine 
young  player,  Ernest  Glenclinning,  gave  a  perform- 
ance that  was  truly  worth  while.  Miss  Kelly  was 

Dorn   in   the   very   northwest   corner   of   the    United    States — i: 

Tacoma,  Washington.     At  the  end  of 

her  school  course  she  realized  that  she 

must    decide    upon    one    or   the    other, 

either  marry  and  settle  down   for  life 

in  Tacoma,  or  get  away.    She  made  up 

her  mind  to  do  the  latter,  and  decided 

that  the  very  best  way  to  get  away  was 

to   become   an   actress.      Consequently, 

she  joined  a  local  stock  company,  be- 
ginning her  career  with  a  succession  of 

maid  parts  and  acting  as  general  ''utility 

woman."     But  she  climbed  steadily  in 

the  little  company,  until  soon  she  be- 
came leading  woman.  After  a  year  of 

this  she  came  to  New  York  and  was 

signed  up  by  Frohman,  playing  first  in 

George   Ade's   comedy,    "Just   Out   of 

College."    After  that  she  appeared  with 

Ethel  Barrvmore  as  Jane  Alderson,  the 

sister,   in   Clyde   Fitch's   "Her   Sister," 

following   that    with    the    part    of    the 

artist's  model   in   "The   Richest   Girl," 

with  Marie  Doro.     She  left  this  to  join 

William  Gillette  in  "Samson,"  and  then 

played   with   William   Collier   in   "The 

Man    from    Mexico."      Next   she    was 

seen    as    Vivette    with    John    Drew    in 


"Inconstant  George,"  at  the  Empire.  She  went  with 
Maude  Adams  to  play  Audrey  in  the  special  per- 
formance of  "As  You  Like  It,"  that  was  given  in 
Berkeley,  Cal.  A  few  years  ago  she  was  William 
Courtenay's  leading  woman  in  ''Arsene  Lupin."  Last 
year  she  was  the  stenographer  in  "Help  Wanted." 


Sarony 


GLADYS 
Dancer  now  appea 


White 

Just  a  sweet,  modest  little  Southern  girl,  with  a  Mars°t  Williams 
tingling  laugh  and  merry  face. behind  the  scenes,  and — prestc 
On  the  stage  she  comes,  preceded  by 
her  wild,  drunken  laughter,  a  sensuous, 
leering,  inconsequential  figure  as  In- 
toxication. A  truly  splendid  perform- 
ance is  given  by  Margot  Williams  in 
George  V.  Hobart's  allegory,  "Experi- 
ence," at  the  Casino.  Not  only 
that,  but  in  another  scene  later  in  the 
evening  she  plays  so  entirely  different 
a  role  as  Frailty  that  one  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  that  both  parts  are  played 
by  the  same  girl.  Pretty  Miss  Williams 
comes  with  a  vaudeville  and  musical 
comedy  reputation,  and  more  or  less 
training  in  ballet  and  the  voice.  Her 
father  is  a  singer,  and  she  took  up  voice 
culture  with  the  intention  of  following 
in  his  profession,  but  gave  up  the  idea 
to  enter  a  theatrical  career.  Her  first 
part  was  as  Terzah  in  "Ben  Hur," 
about  six  years  ago.  She  remained 
with  the  production  until  it  closed,  and 
then  went  on  the  vaudeville  stage  with 
Hugh  Herbert  in  "The  Son  of  Solo- 
mon," leaving  that  later  to  go  with  Gus 
Edwards  in  his  musical-vaudeville 
sketch,  "Schoolboys  and  Girls." 

YETTA  D.  GEFFEX. 

MERRICK 

ring  at  the  McAlpin 
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Tone 


That's  where 

the  Victrola 

is  pre-eminent 


The  Victrola  brings  to   you    the  pure   and   varied    tones  of  every  musical 

instrument,   and   the   beauty   and   individuality   of  every   human   voice all 

absolutely  true  to  life. 

Such  fidelity  of  tone  was  unknown  before   tne  advent   of  the  Victrola 

thejirsf  cabinet  style  talking-machine;  and  this   pure   and   life-like  tone  is  ex- 
clusively a  Victrola  feature. 

"Why  exclusive  with  the  Victrola?" 

Because    of  the   patented    Victrola    features    which   have    been    perfected 
after  years  of  study  and  experiment: 

"Goose-neck"  sound-box  tube — the  flexible  metal  connection  between  the  sound-box  and 
tapering  tone  arm,  which  enables  the  Victor  Needle  to  follow  the  record  grooves  with 
unerring  accuracy. 

Concealed  sounding-boards  and  amplifying  compartment 
of  wood — provide  the  very  limit  of  area  of  vibrating  surface  and 
sound  amplifying  compartment,  so  absolutely  essential  to  an  exact 
and  pure  tone  reproduction. 

Modifying  doors — may  be  opened  wide  thereby  giving  the  tone 
in  its  fullest  volume;  or  doors  may  be  set  at  any  degree  graduating 
the  volume  of  tone  to  exactly  suit  every  requirement.  Closed  tight 
the  volume  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  when  not  in  use  the 
interior  is  fully  protected. 

Victor  System  of  changeable  needles — A  perfect  reproduc- 
tion is  possible  only  with  a  perfect  point — therefore  a  new 
needle  for  each  record  is  the  only    positive    assurance  of  a 
perfect  point.      You  also  have  your  choice  of  full  tone,  half 
tone  or  further  modification  with  the  fibre  needle. 

It  is  the  perfection  of  every  part,  and  its  perfect  com- 
bination with  all  other  parts,  that  gives  the  Victrola  its 
superior  tone — that  makes  the  Victrola  the  greatest  of  all 
musical  instruments. 

There  are  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $15  to  $100  and  any 
Victor  dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  them  and  play  any  music 
you  wish  to  hear. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors 

Always  use  Victrolas  with  Victor  Records  and 
Victor  Needles — the  combination.      There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victrola 
tone. 


Goose-neck  tube  and  tone  arm 
System  of  changeable  needles 


Victrola  XVI,  U  $200 

Oak  or  mahogany 


When  writing  to  advertisers,  kindly  mention  THE  THKATRK  MA..A/INK 
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PEARS' 

Don't  simply  "get  a  cake  of  soap." 
Get  good  soap.  Ask  for  Pears'  and  you 
have  pure  soap.  Then  bathing  will  mean 
more  than  mere  cleanliness;  it  will  be  a 
luxury  at  trifling  ccst. 

Sales  increasing  since  1789. 


Getting  well  isn't 
difficult,  if  you  go 
about  it  the  right 
way.  It's  natural  to  be  well,  so  getting  well 
is  simply  getting  back  to  normal  conditions 
and  ought  to  be  a  pleasurable  experience. 

Live  for  awhile  at  one  of  the  most  comfortable,  attractive 
resort  hotels  in  America,  easy  of  access  and  climatically  just 
right  all  year  'round. 

Walk,dri  ve  or  motor  amid  unusual,  interesting  surroundings. 
Dance,  play  Golf  or  Tennis,  see  the  Drills  and  Parades  at  one  of 
the  largest  Army  Posts  in  the  country.  Watch  an  ever-changing 
marine  panorama.  Go  sea-bathing  every  day  if  you  like. 

Take  some  Treatments  at  one  of  the  most  scientifically  ad- 
ministered, best  equipped  Bath  Establishments  in  America.  These 
won't  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  pleasures  of  your  "outing." 
On  the  contrary,  they  add  zest  to  the  diversions  that  are  always 
at  hand. 

Enjoy  appetizing  Southern  cooking,  including  delicious 
sea-food  of  all  kinds. 

Drink  a  very  valuable  natural  medicinal  water,  which  is 
always  flowing  free  to  you. 

That's  all!     A  very  delightful  programme,  isn't  it? 
And  the  only  place  in  America  where  it  is  possible  to  do 
all  these  things  is  Hotel  Chamberlin,  at  Old   Point  Comfort. 

I'll  be  glad  to  send  you  a  book  which  tells  about  many  per- 
sons who  have  followed  this  programme,  and  been  "Cured"; 
also,  a  complete  description  of  our  Treatments,  the  Hotel, 
the  Climate  and  the  Medicinal  Water,  if  you  wish  these,  too. 

Address,   GEO.   F.  ADAMS,   Box  412      Fortress   Monroe,   Va. 


WAR     PLAYS 

{Continued  from  page   80) 


of  the  sulking  General.  It  was  never  played 
with  success  and  is  rarely  now  attempted.  The 
dramatic  part  of  this  fine  triology  is  the  Death 
of  Wallenstein,  incorrectly  called  a  war  play. 
In  it  we  see  nothing  of  the  troops  except  in  one 
scene,  which  represents  the  mess  of  the  officers, 
but  we  see  Wallenstein  and  his  astrologer,  we 
see  Thecla  and  her  unhappy  lover,  Max  Pico- 
lomini,  we  see  Butler,  Wallenstein's  assassin,  and 
these  characters  combine  into  a  tragic  drama, 
with  war  for  the  background. 

Against  the  din  of  war  the  dramatist  fears  to 
place  his  protagonists ;  when  he  is  compelled  to 
write  a  scene  in  which  his  people  are  supposed 
to  outvoice  cannon,  he  trembles.  An  act  of 
D'Annunzio's  ''Francesca"  passes  in  a  mediaeval 
tower  during  a  siege.  This  act  was  meant  to 
be  instructive;  the  author  tried  to  teach  us  tin- 
uses  of  picturesque  and  obsolete  weapons  of  de- 
fense, but  despite  the  art  of  Duse,  who  pitted  her 
gentle  voice  against  explosions  and  awful  de- 
tonations, the  dramatist's  dialogue  degenerated 
into  mere  thunder,  signifying  nothing.  A  later 
instance  of  this  futile  attempt  to  act  against 
noise  was  the  battle  scene  in  "The  Daughter  of 
Heaven" ;  everybody  who  saw  Viola  Allen  strain 
her  lungs  attempting  to  make  herself  heard 
above  the  horrible  din  could  feel  only  compassion. 

American  dramatists  have  contributed  a  good 
many  bad  plays  to  the  war  drama  and  a 
few  fine  plays.  All  the  war  plays  of  our  Revo- 
lution have  failed  to  score.  For  some  reason 
those  eventful,  tragic,  trying,  glorious  days  leave 
us  cold  when  they  are  presented  in  old-time  regi- 
mentals and  to  the  sounds  of  musket,  fife  and  drum. 

"Shenandoah,''  old-fashioned  as  it  is,  with  de- 
vices that  the  war  gods  of  to-day  with  their 
valkyries  of  airships  would  laugh  at,  is  our 
high-water  mark  in  the  kind  of  play  we  are 
discussing.  Strangely  enough,  we  remember 
more  about  its  trapping  and  spectacle — its  tricks 
— than  we  do  about  the  people  and  their  story. 
That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  remembered  as  a  war 
play;  if  it  had  been  equally  fine  in  characterization 
it  might  be  playing  yet.  "Secret  Service"  is  dif- 
ferent ;  war  therein  is  epitomized  and  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  fortunes  of  the  dramatis  fersonae 
in  a  time  of  war;  in  other  words,  infantry,  cav- 
alry, men  and  horses  are  the  forces  behind  a 
few  people  whom  we  like;  war  is  not  permitted 
to  drown  the  personal  interest  in  its  bloody  tide. 

Given  the  theme  of  war,  for  whatever  reason 
waged,  in  a  drama,  the  end  must  be  peace,  how- 
ever acquired.  This  necessary  end,  foretold 
from  the  beginning,  robs  a  play  of  the  element 
of  suspense,  so  in  a  matter  of  construction  the 
play-builder  whose  story  is  war  is  handicapped, 
despoiled  of  half  of  his  means  to  hold  a  listener. 
Isn't  that  a  reason  for  not  attempting  a  genuine 
war  play  and  an  excuse  for  restraining  this 
powerful  thing — war — from  becoming  too  great, 
too  engrossing?  It  belongs  in  the  background. 
and  there  the  playwrights  who  are  threatening 
us  with  war  plays  will,  if  they  give  any  weight 
to  the  history  of  the  drama,  strive  with  all  their 
intellectual  might  to  keep  it.  W.  S. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

SOc.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 

New  Victor  Records 

Tetrazzini  Sings  the  Beautiful  "Micaela's  Air." 
Carmen— M icaela's  Air,  Bizet. 

Ruffo  Sings  an  Air  Irom  Thais — Ecco  la  ter- 
rible citta — Massenet. 

Destmn  Sings  the  Lovely  "O  Patria  Mia." 
Aida — O  patria  wia — Verdi. 

This  beautiful  air,  one  of  the  best-known  in 
the  opera,  occurs  in  Act  III,  the  scene  showing 
a  moonlight  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

A  Hungarian  Dance  by  Elman,  Brahms- 
Joachim. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  finer  violin  record 
than  this,  all  the  excellences  of  Mr.  Ejman's 
playing  being  reproduced  with  absolute  faithful- 
ness. It  is  a  marvelous  performance. 

A  Favorite  Sacred  Air  by  Witherspoon.  One 
Sweetly  Solemn  Thought. 

A  Parsifal  Number  by  Whitehill — Amfortas' 
Gcbct,  "Meiii  Voter!"  {Amfortas'  Prayer,  ".1/v 
Father,")  Act  III. 

This  pitiful  appeal  of  the  wounded  Amfortas 
occurs  in  the  Temple  Scene  of  Act  III.  Gurne- 
manz  has  eagerly  brought  Parsifal  to  the  Temple 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  prove  to  be  the  long 
expected  redeemer  of  the  sins  of  the  Grail 
brotherhood. 

Alda  Sings  the  "Melody  in  F"  (with  Balalaika 
Orchestra).  Solitude,  d'Offoel-Rubinstein.  Advt. 
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actors,  in  a  tragedy  the  great  Adler  is  still 
supreme.  David  Bernstein  now  wears  the  crown 
of  Mogulesco  as  Prince  of  Comedians,  while 
Kessler  has  marked  ability  in  both  the  sock  and 
buskin.  Mm*.  Lipzin,  who  is  usually  "on  the 
road"  nowadays  is  still  the  reigning  actress  of 
the  Yiddish  stage  when  she  has  a  part  that  suits 
her,  but  Mine.  Adler  has  as  much  force  and 
technique,  and  Mine.  Lobel  more  versatility  than 
Lipzin.  In  very  emotional,  almost  hysterical 
parts,  like  "Zaza,"  Mme.  Lobel  has  few  equals 
on  any  stage. 

It  is  nothing  unusual  for  a  "star"  to  be  paid 
two  hundred  dollars  a  week,  and  at  that,  the 
usual  theatrical  "week"  for  the  more  prominent 
players  comprises  only  three  days,  Friday,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  with  five  performances  in  all. 
On  other  days  the  theatres  are  rented  for  private 
performances  to  the  Yiddish  societies  whose 
numbers  are  legion  and  who  can  afford  to  em- 
ploy only  the  lower  salaried  actors  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  their  pieces,  which  are  mainly  his- 
torical. The  actors,  by  the  way,  are  organized 
in  one  big  union  on  principles  that  the  I.  W.  W. 
would  approve,  and  thanks  to  this  are  by  no 
means  at  the  mercy  of  the  managers. 

The  Jewish  actors  are  fortunate  in  their  audi- 
ences. An  audience  of  Hebrews  is  unformal, 
but  is  easily  carried  away  and  takes  for  granted 
everything  it  sees  on  the  stage.  On  the  opening 
night  of  "Jealousy,"  by  the  Russian  writer, 
Arzibashev.  at  the  Lobel  Theatre,  last  season, 
Mme.  Lobel  as  Helena  Nikolaievna,  the  coquette, 
was  being  slowly  choked  by  her  husband  in  a 
struggle  that  would  have  done  credit  to  two 
contortionists.  As  the  woman's  half  stifled  cries 
became  weaker  and  weaker  the  audience  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  A  burly  black-bearded  ped- 
dler in  the  gallery  stood  up  and  shouted 
"Dovolno"  ("enough")  and  the  audience,  catch- 
ing his  illusion  almost  to  a  man,  shouted 
"Dovolno,  Dovolno."  When  the  struggling  wife 
at  last  succumbed  to  her  husband's  strangle  hold 
and  fell  back  upon  the  floor  rigid,  a  young  girl 
down  in  front  fainted,  and  upon  being  revived 
by  her  friends  was  in  a  fair  way  to  faint  again 
when  the  woman  that  had  been  killed  on  the 
stage  stepped  forward  with  a  bow  that  no  corpse 
could  have  executed.  A  Jewish  audience  is 
highly  charged  with  emotion  and  looks  upon  the 
theatre  as  the  proper  place  to  work  it  off,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  very  attentive  and  hisses 
down  its  own  applause  in  the  fear  of  losing  a 
line  of  the  play. 

When  the  curtain  has  rung  down  after  the 
first  act  in  the  ghetto  there  is  a  mad  rush  for 
such  good  seats  as  have  remained  vacant,  and 
then  evtryone  goes  visiting.  Mrs.  Finsky  in  the 
pit  sees  her  friend  Mrs.  Shilberg  in  a  box  and 
moves  over  to  discuss  the  play  with  her,  drag- 
ging along  the  three  Finsky  children,  for  the 
theatre  is  a  family  institution  with  the  Jews  and 
the  baldheaded  row  is  made  up  of  infants  who 
have  not  reached  the  dignity  of  hair.  Criticism 
of  the  play  is  even  shouted  between  gallery  and 
pit.  This  practice  of  fervid  and  loud  discussdon 
between  the  acts  or  even  while  the  curtain  is  up 
may  have  been  learned  from  the  Russians,  who 
are  among  the  most  garrulous  of  theatre-goers, 
or  it  may  be  simply  an  example  of  the  Jew's 
excessively  social  nature. 

Adler  says  that  the  Jews  "like  very  good  and 
very  bad  plays,"  and  the  truth  is  that  with  a 
sensitive  appreciation  of  delicate  beautv  of  ex- 
pression the  Jew  has  also  a  fondness  for  horse- 
play that  has  sorely  tried  the  temper  of  the 
better  playwrights  and  forced  them  to  submit 
to  the  interpolations  of  the  actors  and  managers 
who  think  they  know  what  the  public  wants. 
The  simple  trick  of  pulling  a  chair  from  under 
a  man  about  to  sit  down  is  always  greeted  up- 
roariously, but  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Jew's 
fairness  that  he  is  ever  ready  to  laugh  at  himself 
upon  the  stage.  In  the  third  act  of  Abraham 
Schemer's  play,  "The  Yellow  Passport,"  the 
gaucheries  of  the  ignorant  Jew  arriving  at  Ellis 
Island  draw  gales  of 'laughter  from  the  Yiddish 
public.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Hebraic 
theatre-goer  is  that  he  does  not  like  short  plays, 
feeling  that  he  cannot  get  his  money's  worth  in 
less  than  four  acts.  A  producer  once  tried  a 
three-act  play  on  a  Yiddish  audience,  but  al- 
though the  protagonist  had  died  at  the  end  of 
the  third  act,  and  there  bad  been  other  signs  that 
the  coup  de  grace  had  been  given  to  the  drama 
the  audience  remained  seated  in  patient  expecta- 
tion of  the  fourth  act  which  never  came. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  many  predictions 
that  the  Yiddish  theatre  in  America  would  not 
outlive  the  decade,  but  it  now  seems  to  have 
'1  its  doldrums  and  to  have  cknr  sailing 
ahead.  The  Iripe  of  the  Yiddish  stage  lies  in 
its  audiences,  and  their  taste  the  managers  in  the 
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-the  sugar  wafer  that  is  daily 
delighting  thousands  of  lovers  of 
exquisite  confections.  It  is  new ; 
it  is  novel;  it  is  entirely  different 
from  anything  you  have  ever 
tasted.  A  cream-centered  choc- 
olate-flavored wafer  that  blends  in 
perfect  harmony.  In  ten-cent  tins. 
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The  Two  Expositions  in  California 

—The  Pan-California  Exposition  in  San  Diego,  now  open,  and  the  great  Inter- 
national Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  which  opens  February  20 — are  described 
in  a  masterly  way,  in  current  issues  of 


The 

Magazine 
that 


TraC^ef 

A 


Takes 

you 

there 


Whether  or  not  you  intend  visiting  the  Coast  this  year  you  should  not  miss  these 
authoritative  articles  and  beautiful  pictures.  They  will  give  you  a  thrill  of  pride 
as  an  American  that  our  own  country  is  thus  engaged  while  so  many  other  nations 
are  devastated  by  war.  These  are  only  two  of  the  special  features  in  TRAVEL. 

Will  You  Join  Our  Winter  Tour? 

The  coming  months  promise  some  unusually  interesting  trips.  There  will  be  timely 
visits  to  the  theater  of  war,  and  equally  timely  jaunts  in  our  own  land.  This  year 
TRAVEL  is  all  the  more  a  necessity,  now  that  so  many  lanes  of  foreign  communi- 
cation are  closed.  With  this  sparkling  magazine  on  your  table  you  are  still  a 
citizen  of  the  world. 


The  December  TRAVEL  Free 

The  December  number  contains  an 
authoritative  account  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Exposition  by  Hamilton  Wright, 
Director  of  Publicity,  and  many  ex- 
clusive pictures.  While  our  supply 
lasts  we  will  be  glad  to  send  it  free 
to  readers  who  take  advantage  of  the 
six  months'  offer  opposite. 


Pin  a  Dollar  Bill  to  This 


SPECIAL  TRIP  TICKET 

Return  this  ticket  to  the  publishers  with  $1  and  you  will  get 
SIX  numbers  of  TRAVEL  beginning  with  the  beautiful  Jan- 
uary number,  and  in  addition  a  copy  of  the  December  num- 
ber, containing  the  San  Francisco  article. 

McBRIDE,  NAST  £»  CO.,  31  East  17th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Actresses  at  Home  make  the  most  charming  and  delight- 
ful of  hostesses — especially  when  entertaining  through  The  Theatre 
Magazine. 

Have  you  ever  let  The  Theatre  Magazine  take  you  into  the  home 
of  your  favorite  player  for  a  half  hour's  intimate  chat?  Then  you 
know  that  in  this  brief  period  you  have  learned  more  about  the 
personal  side  of  the  artist  you  admired  than  you  ever  knew  before. 

Artists  at  Home"  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  features  that 
give  The  Theatre  Magazine  its    magnet-compelling   qualities. 
Filled  with  portraits  of  celebrated  artists  and  articles  of  timely 
interest,  an  evening  with  this  unique  magazine 
is  as  entertaining  as  an  evening  at  the 
theatre. 


SPECIAL-4  MONTHS,  $1.00 

.The  regular  price  of  The  Theatre  Magazine 
is  3sc.  a  copy.  A  dollar  bill  will  bring  it  to 
you  for  the  next  four  months. 


AJJres. 
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past  have  underestimated  just  as  the  producers  for 
the  American  stage  have  underestimated  the  ap- 
preciative powers  of  their  audiences.  It  is  true 
that  the  Jew  in  this  country  is  rapidly  Ameri- 
canized, but  as  long  as  the  Semitic  stream  con- 
tinues to  pour  into  the  United  States  in  anything 
like  its  present  volume  there  will  be  a  Yiddish 
theatre.  With  such  writers  as  Dimoff,  Arnstein, 
Korbin,  Libin.  David  Pinsky,  and  now  and  then 
Peretz  and  Shalom  Ash  available  there  is  no 
immediate  prospect  of  a  dearth  of  good  plays, 
and  although  the  gold  of  the  gentile  box  offices 
draws  many  of  the  younger  actors  away  enough 
good  ones  spring  apparently  from  nowhere — 
there  is  no  school  for  Yiddish  actors — to  assure 
a  histrionic  abundance  for  some  time  to  come. 

GREGORY  MASON. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
CO  eta.  ner  case— 6  glass-stoppered  bottles 
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unscrupulous  legislator  in  charge  of  the  bill  for- 
bidding plays. 

Believing  Douglass  in  his  power,  Arnold  would 
make  him  pay  for  immunity,  but  the  actor  re- 
sented the  imputation  of  a  bribe,  and  coldly  made 
his  adieux.  Lucy  Hallam,  charming  ingenue, 
coming  in  search  of  Douglass,  made  bold  to 
speak  to  Arnold.  The  latter  having  an  eye  for 
feminine  attractiveness  sought  to  detain  Mistress 
Lucy,  but  she,  resenting  ''certain  liberties," 
caused  that  legislator  to  retire. 

Act  II  took  place  within  the  "Histrionic  Aca- 
demy," and  with  it  was  combined  the  first  four 
acts  of  "The  Provoked  Husband."  The  first  of 
the  stage  had  become  the  pit  of  the  mimic  theatre 
with  its  rows  of  rude  wooden  benches,  while  at 
either  side,  the  hay  mows  of  the  former  barn  had 
been  converted  into  boxes  for  "the  quality." 
Twelve  feet  back  of  the  large  proscenium  stood 
the  stage  of  the  mimic  theatre.  An  air  of  ex- 
pectancy and  suppressed  excitement  possessed 
the  throng  as  it  gathered  in  the  little  playhouse. 

Much  amusing  or  exciting  incident  occurred 
between  the  acts  of  the  restoration  drama,  hav- 
ing either  to  do  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  eighteenth  century  people  or  with  the  trend  of 
things  political.  Word  came  that  the  lower 
house  had  passed  the  bill,  and  that  the  upper 
house  was  debating  it.  It  was  reported  Governor 
Ward  had  lent  his  official  prestige  to  aid  it  and 
that  the  Senate,  too,  approved  it.  But  even  the 
delivery  of  the  act  bearing  the  proper  signatures 
to  Paul  Tew,  High  Sheriff  of  Providence  County, 
was  insufficient  to  "stop  the  sinful  proceedings." 
Xot  until  the  curtain  had  descended  on  the  final 
act  of  "The  Provoked  Husband"  did  Tew  per- 
form his  duty.  Even  then,  something  loath,  he 
stepped  upon  the  stage  and  read  the  act  which 
declared  it  "mischievous,"  ''tending  to  the  spread 
of  immorality"  and  unlawful  to  present  stage 
plays  in  the  colony  thereafter.  CHESTER  T.  CALDER. 


Columbia  Records 

The  announcement  of  records  by  Madame 
Eleonpra  de  Cisneros  is  certain  to  interest  the 
American  music  public.  Madame  Cisneros  is  a 
mezzo-soprano  of  extraordinary  talent.  Her 
repertoire,  in  French,  German  and  Italian,  com- 
prises fifty-two  operas. 

Morgan  Kingston,  the  Welsh  tenor,  who  has 
just  closed  Irs  operatic  season,  and  who,  it  is 
understood,  will  shortly  appear  in  concert,  sings 
two  popular  ballads.  One  of  them,  Tennyson's 
"Come  Into  the  Garden  Maud,"  with  music  by 
the  composer  of  "The  Bohemian  Girl" — Michael 
William  Balfc — needs  no  further  recommenda- 
tion. Coupled  with  this  is  Tosti's  "Parted." 

Master  Manolito  Funes,  the  twelve-year-old 
pianist,  who  has  gained  conspicuous  recognition 
on  both  sides  of  the  water,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Columbia  Company.  His  first  record  com- 
prising Cluiminade's  "Arlequine"  and  "The 
Whispering  Wind"  by  Wollenhaupt  is,  in  many 
respects,  the  best  piano  record  so  far  issued. 
He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
capable  exponents  of  the  pianoforte. 

The  list  of  recorded  selections  for  the  month 
of  February  embrace  many  mid-winter  song  hits. 
"Love  Moon,"  from  Ivan  Caryll's  "Chin-Chin," 
as  presented  by  Montgomery  and  Stone  in  the 
big  Broadway  success,  is  to  be  found  here.  Also 
"When  You're  Away"  from  "The  Only  Girl," 
Victor  Herbert's  latest  triumph,  and  many  other 
popular  songs  of  the  season. 

There  is  also  listed  a  particularly  pleasing  re- 
cording by  the  Wellesley  College  Glee  Club. 

Not  the  least  important,  though  in  lighter 
vein,  are  the  six  double-disc  dance-records.  Aih't. 
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QUERIES   ANSWERED 


The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques- 
tions. As  our  space  is  limited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  addresses 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  connected  with  play- 
ers' purely  personal  affairs  ivill  be  ignored. 

READER,  Chicago.  —  Q.  —  Can  you  tell  me  the  titles  of 
Edward  Gordon  Craig's  books  on  the  new  decorative  art 
of  the  theatre.  Where  can  I  get  them  ? 

A.  —  One  is  "On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre,"  published  by 
Browne's  Bookstore,  Chicago;  another  is  "Towards  a 
New  Theatre,"  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company, 
New  York. 

E.  B.    C.,    Brooklyn.—  Q.—  Where,    with   whom,   and    in 
what  play   is   Jane   Grey   now  appearing? 

A.  —  She  is  playing  In  "Kick  In,"  at  the  Republic  The- 
atre, with  John  Barrymorc. 

SUBSCRIBER,  Philadelphia.  —  Q.  —  Have  vou  ever  published 
an  interview  with  William  Courtenay  ?  In  what  is  he 
now  appearing? 

A.  —  See  our  July,  1914,  issue.  William  Courtenay  is 
appearing  in  "Undei  Cover,"  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  New 
York  City. 

Z.  Y.  Z.,  New  York.  —  O.  —  Will  you  publish  scenes  from 
"The  Song  of  Songs,"  at  the  Eltinge  Theatre.  2.  Have 
ymi  ha^l  Laurette  Taylor  in  your  series,  "Prominent 
Players  in  Their  Homes?" 

A.—  You  will  find  a  page  of  pictures  from  "The  Song 
of  Songs*'  in  this  issue.  2.  For  photographs  of  Laurette 
Taylor  at  home  see  our  July.  1914,  number. 

CONSTANT  READER,  Baltimore,  Md.  —  Q.  —  Can  you  give 
me  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  of  the  photog- 
raphers in  your  city  who  make  a  specialty  of  taking 
theatrical  pictures? 

A.  —  Sarony,  362  Fifth  Ave.;  Bangs  Studio,  1176  Broad- 
way; Byron  Company,  800  Sixth  Avenue;  White  Studio, 
1546  Broadway. 

F.  L..  Monroe,  La.—  Q.  —  Can  one  get  an  engagement  on 
the  stage  without  first  attending  a  dramatic  school? 

A.  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  dramatic  school 
course  to  get  on  the  stage,  but  it  is  desirable.  If  you 
possess  theatrical  talent  try  to  secure  an  engagement  in  a 
stock  company  in  a  subordinate  position  and  work  your 
way  up. 

E.  E.,  Easton,  Pa.  —  Q.  —  May  one  submit  different  man- 
uscripts of  the  same  play  to  more  than  one  manager. 
2.  How  can  I  obtain  reliable  criticisms  of  "Within  the 
Law"  and  "The  Argyle  Case"? 

A.  —  1.  Yes.  2.  See  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  for  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  and  February,  1913. 

A.  L.  O.,  Paterson,  N.  J.—Q.—  Kindly  tell  me  where 
Victor  Herbert,  the  composer,  was  born,  and  something 
of  his  early  life. 

A.  —  Victor  Herbert  was  born  in  Dublin.  His  father 
was  a  barrister  and  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Lover,  the  well-known  Irish  novelist.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was  taken  to  Stuttgart 
to  be  educated.  AH  his  early  training  was  received  in 
Germany. 

Miss  R.  B.,  Winnipeg.  —  Q.  —  Are  Charles  and  Daniel 
Frohman  brothers?  Are  there  other  members  of  the 
same  family  engaged  in  the  theatrical  business? 

A.  —  Yes,  they  are  brothers.  There  is  another  brother, 
Gustave  Frohman.  Daniel  Frohman  was  at  one  time  an 
office  boy  in  the  Tribune  office  at  the  time  Horace 
Greeley  was  editor.  Charles  Frohman  gained  his  experi- 
ence travelling  as  advance  agent  for  a  minstrel  show. 
Gustave  Frohman  married  Marie  Hubert  whom  he  starred 
in  a  play  called  "The  Witch." 

W.  L.,  New  York.—  Q.—  Kindly  tell  me  whether  Ray 
Cox,  now  appearing  in  "Twin  Beds,"  is  a  man  or  a 
woman? 

A.  —  Ray  Cox  is  a  woman.  A  short  sketch  about  her 
was  published  in  our  November,  1914,  issue. 

J.  H.,  New  Kensington,  Pa.  —  Q.  —  Where  can  I  secure 
plays  in  French  ? 

A.  —  At  Brentano's.  Fifth  Avenue  and  2~th  Street,  or 
W.  R.  Jenkins,  Gth  Avenue  and  48th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A.     B.     C.,     New     Orleans,     La.—  Q.—  When     was     the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  first  opened? 


A.  —  The    Metropolitan    Opera    House    was    dedicated    by 
ey,    on    October    22,    1883,    with    "Faust,"    sung    by 


. 

Abbey, 

Xilsson  and   Campanini. 

R.  M.  B.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.—  O.—  Can  you  give  me  the 
name  of  the  actress  who  played  the  leading  role  in 
'Years  of  Discretion"?  In  What  is  she  now  appearing? 

A.  —  Efne  Shannon.  She  is  playing  in  "Children  of  the 
Karth"  at  the  Booth  Theatre,  the  play  which  won  the 
*H>.fiOO  which  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames  offered  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  American  play. 

A.  RYAN,  Oakland,  Cal.  —  Q.  —  Are  there  any  hooks  pub- 
lish t-d  that  give  detailed  information  about  music,  com- 
posers, etc.  ? 

A.  —  Yes,  "Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians," 
published  in  five  volumes  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
Xrw  York  City. 

E.  G.,  CleVeland,  O.  —  O.—  Have  you  published  in 
any  «>f  your  back  numbers  full-page  pictures  of  Nance 
O'Neil?  What  are  the  prices  of  THE  THEATRE  having 
-  of  Bernhardt,  Eleanor  Robson  as  Kate  Hard- 
castle  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  William  Faversham 
in  "The  Squaw  Man,"  and  Olga  Nethersole?  Have  you 
ever  had  a  full-length  picture  of  Nazimoya  as  Nora  in 
"A  Doll's  House,"  and  also  an  illustrated  interview  with 
Mme.  Nazimova? 

A.  —  In  our  January,  1912,  issue  (35c.)  there  appeared 
a  very  good  picture,  although  not  a  full-page,  of  Nance 
O'Neil.  In  the  July,  1911,  number  (35c.)  there  was  a 
full-page  personal1  photograph  of  Miss  O'Neil,  and  in 
July,  1W10  (40c.J,  a  full-page  of  her  in  "The  Lily."  The 
of  players  you  inquire  about  appeared  on  the 
following  numbers: 

Sarah   Bernhardt,  June,  1906    (85c.). 

Eleanor    kobson.    June,    1905    ($1.00). 

William    Faversham,    September,   1906    (85c.). 

Olga  Nethersole,    l-vbruary,  1907   (76c.). 

An  excellent  full-length  picture  of  Mme.  Nazimova  in 
The  Doll's  House"  was  published  in  our  August,  l!i<)7, 
issue  (~:>c.),  it  nd  a  lengthy  illustrated  interview  with 
this  Russian  actress  also  appeared  in  the  same  number. 
A  rur.H  recent  interview  with  Nazimova  was  in  our 
ber,  urn,  issue  (60c,). 
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A  pipe,  a  maid, 

A  sheet  of  ice, 

The  glow  of  life — 

And  that  glow  doubled 

By  the  glow  of  LUCKY  STRIKE 

Cuddling  warm  in  the  bowl 

This  is  the  life 

In  the  good  old  winter-time ! 

LUCKY  STRIKE 

ROLL  CUT   TOBACCO 

No  other  tobacco  gives  you  that  old  tastey  yum- 
yum  out-o'-doors  smack  you  get  from  LUCKY 
STRIKE.  It's  simply  the  riches  of  Kentucky's 
golden  sun  and  bountiful  soil  stored  up  in  mellow 
brown  leaves  against  your  winter's  content — a  ripe, 
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The   Passing  of   Wallack's 

(Continued  from  page   7G) 


name  over  the  door  and  placing  the  name  of 
"Wallack's"  where  it  rightfully  belonged.  Since 
that  day  many  notable  attractions  and  actors 
have  appeared  upon  its  stage,  and  it  has  known 
in  its  later  years  better  financial  returns  than 
was  its  fate  in  earlier  days.  George  Ade's  "Sul- 
tan of  Sulu,"  Wm.  Faversham  in  "The  Squaw 
Man,"  George  Arliss  in  "Disraeli,"  Cyril  Maude 
in  "Grumpy,"  "Jimmy  Valentine"  and  "Poman- 
der Walk,"  are  but  a  few  of  its  more  recent  suc- 
cesses, while  previous  ones  were  Victor  Her- 
bert's "Fortune  Teller,"  in  which  Alice  Neilsen 
and  Joseph  Cawthorne  were  striking1  figures ; 
Julia  Arthur  in  "The  Lady  of  Quality,"  Mar- 
garet Mather  in  her  exceptionally  fine  produc- 
tion of  "Cymbeline,"  Julia  Marlowe  in  "Bonnie 
Prince  Charlie,"  and  W.  H.  Crane's  artistic  suc- 
cess but  financial  failure,  "Peter  Stuyvesant."  It 
was  also  upon  this  stage  that  the  first  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  "La  Boheme"  was  given.  Here 
also  have  appeared  at  special  performances  nearly 
every  actor  and  actress  of  note  on  our  stage. 
Many  of  them  have  taken  the  long  journey,  but 
some  still  remain  to  delight  us  with  their  genius. 
About  its  stage  clusters  many  a  comedy,  many 
a  tragedy,  and  while  improvement  demands  the 
passing  of  the  old  house,  its  memories  will  still 
linger,  and  in  the  future  days  many  a  tale  will 
be  told  by  the  old  to  the  young  of  the  days  when 
Wallack's  was,  and,  mayhaps,  when  another  struc- 
ture occupies  its  foundations, 
"The  dim  and  unregarded  ghosts 

Of  those  who   used  these  pleasant  shades  to 

range, 
Will  come  at  night  out  of  their  misty  coasts, 

And    wring    the'.r    spectral    hands    above    the 

change!" 

Side  by  side  those  traditional  figures  of  the- 
atrical decoration,  the  masks  of  Comedy  and 
Tragedy,  have  stood  upon  the  walls  of  the  thea- 
tre. Side  by  side  in  real  life  those  two  figures 
have  stalked  through  the  theatre;  sorrow  and 
joy,  success  and  failure,  have  gone  arm  in  arm. 
The  real  tragedy  of  the  house  was  the  passing 
of  Wallack's  from  what  was  rightfully  his.  The 
minor  tragedies,  that  of  the  actor  who,  about  to 
deliver  the  bombastic  speech  of  a  mimic  King, 
fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his  brother  actor, 
stricken  dumb  and  never  more  to  take  his  part 
upon  the  stage ;  and  that  of  a  woman  star  who, 
upon  the  first  night  of  her  new  play,  saw  her  hopes 
of  success  turn  to  ashes  when  in  one  scene  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  piece  depended  she 
stood  before  the  audience  unable  to  make  a 
sound,  her  memory  for  the  time  being  blank ; 
the  heart-aches  and  bitter  disappointment  of  the 
actor  and  actress  who  failed,  of  the  author  who 
saw  his  play  pass  into  oblivion,  of  the  manager 
who  had  staked  his  all  upon  his  venture.  Comedy 
smiled  when  the  little  figure  in  the  back  row  on 
the  stage  came  to  the  front  a  favorite  overnight 
with  the  public.  It  smiled  still  broader  when 
the  play  which  the  manager  put  on  as  a 
make-shift,  feeling  sure  it  was  buried  before 
it  has  died,  but  which  the  public  took  to 
its  heart  and  cuddled.  Comedy  smiled  and 
tragedy  frowned  at  that  of  which  the  great 
public  knew  nothing,  and  yet  in  after  years  when 
the  story  was  told  they  fully  believed  they  saw 
it  and  knew  it  at  the  time.  When  the  leading 
disciple  of  a  cult  that  overran  the  world  some 
years  ago  appeared  in  this  city  to  deliver  a  lec- 
ture, everyone  not  having  the  fever  felt  the  man 
was  a  "joke,"  and  that  he  but  posed  as  he  did  to 
fool  the  public.  He  delivered  a  lecture  at  Wal- 
lack's, and  previous  to  his  appearance  before  the 
footlights  came  into  the  private  office  covered 
with  his  long  black  cloak,  which  was  part  of  the 
costume  he  affected,  held  closely  about  him, 
asking  that  the  door  be  closed,  in  order  that  he 
might  for  the  time  throw  off  the  guise  he  bore 
and  be  as  natural  as  those  who  did  not  believe 
in  the  craze  of  which  he  was  leader.  "Let  me 
smoke  and  stretch  my  legs,"  said  Oscar  Wilde, 
"and  be  as  human  as  you.  I  want  to  relax  be- 
fore I  go  out  there  and  assume  an  attitude  that, 
while  it  brings  good  financial  results,  is  mighty 
tiresome."  He  was  asked,  "Do  you  believe  in 
what  you  say?"  His  reply  was,  "Financially,  I 
do." 

Wallack's  is  soon  to  pass  away.  The  days  of 
its  glories  have  faded  with  the  joys  which  hal- 
lowed them  to  our  ardent  imagination ;  but  still 
in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  treasure  their  remem- 
brance. Peace  to  its  shades  and  to  the  man  who 
rendered  its  name  immortal  in  our  dramatic 
annals. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 
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Caffeine-freed  COFFEE 

NOT  A  SUBSTITUTE 

The  inactive  indoor  life  of  many  women  makes  them 
more  susceptible  than  most  men  to  the  bad  effects  of 
coffee  drinking.  If  they  will  give  up  both  coffee 
and  tea  for  a  while  and  drink  Kaffee  HAG  instead, 
they  will  notice  in  a  very  short  time  an  improvement 
in  their  general  health. 

Kaffee  HAG  is  good  coffee  that  tastes  good  and  is 
good  for  people  to  drink  because  the  drug  caffeine 
is  removed. 
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GRANVILLE    BARKER 

(.Continued  from  page  63) 


the  play  writing  bee  attacked  him  and  thereafter 
he  acted  only  to  get  money  to  support  himself 
while  writing.  At  last  one  of  his  pieces  won 
production,  it  was  named  "The  Weather  Hen." 
Mr.  Barker  remembers  it  if  nobody  else  does. 

He  had  learned  something  about  producing  be- 
fore this  success  and  after  he  joined  the  Stage 
Society,  of  which  Bernard  Shaw  was  a  director, 
he  went  about  London  seeking  a  theatre  where 
Shaw's  plays  might  be  done.  At  length  he  found 
a  manager  willing  to  barter  a  couple  of  weeks 
rent  for  Barker's  services  in  putting  on  "Twelfth 
Night,"  and  in  this  house  "Candida"  was  born.  Mr. 
Barker,  then  22.  (he  was  born  in  1877),  playing 
the  excitable  and  neuresthenic  young  nobleman. 

Just  before  coming  over  Mr,  Barker  put  on 
in  London  a  condensed  version  of  Thomas 
Hardy's,  "The  Dynasts."  He  reports  it  as  hav- 
ing a  genuine  success.  In  his  own  play,  "The 
Madras  House,"  a  character  appears  who  inter- 
ests the  author  so  much  he  is  curious  to  see  if 
he  will  interest  the  American  cousin.  This  char- 
acter is  an  American,  a  man  whom  the  author 
met  on  his  first  visit  to  New  York  six  years  ago 
Even  at  that  time  there  was  talk  of  Mr.  Barker 
managing  the  New  Theatre.  The  proposition 
did  not  attract  him  at  that  time,  but  the  States 
did  and  so  did  the  particular  specimen  of  Amer- 
ica who  figures  after  more  than  half  a  decade 
in  the  forthcoming  play.  W[LUS 
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IRVING    BERLIN 

(Continued  from  payc  67) 


having  thrown  all  my  bath  towels  into  the  piano 
to  deaden  its  resonance.  I  wrote  the  next  verse 
the  following  morning,  and  sang  the  song  that 
afternoon. 

"Do  I  believe  in  inspiration?  In  having  things 
hit  you  from  nowhere?  Big  things  you've  never 
dreamed  of?  Occasionally — yes.  I  have  never 
given  Irving  Berlin  any  credit  for  Alexander. 
t  was  simon-pure  inspiration.  I  had  long  ad- 
mired certain  of  its  progressions,  but  the  melody 
came  to  me  right  out  of  the  air.  I  wrote  the 
whole  thing  in  eighteen  minutes,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  roaring  pianos  and  roaring  vaude- 
ville actors." 

"Rag-time  is  the  one  distinctive  American  con- 
tribution to  the  musical  materials  of  the  world. 
And  as  far  as  my  meagre  studies  have  shown  me, 
no  country's  composers  ever  grew  great  if  they 
failed  to  represent  their  time,  their  nation,  and 
their  people's  artistic  means. 

"I.  have  a  home  uptown  now,"  continued  Mr. 
Berlin,  "and  my  hobby  is  my  library.  I  never 
had  a  chance  for  much  schooling,  so  I  couldn't 
read  the  good  books  I  wished  to  because  I  had  to 
look  up  too  many  of  the  big  words.  I'm  taking 
time  now  to  look  those  words  up.  I'm  trying  to 
get  at  least  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  the 
world's  best  literature,  and  some  knowledge  of 
istory,  and  all  of  the  famous  dead  people.  I'm  a 
ttle  bit  commercial  in  so  doing.  I  want  to  know 
things,  and  I  want  to  enlarge  my  vocabulary,  with 
a  ,,v  nite  P"rP°se  of  bigger,  better  writing. 

You  see,  there's  a  real  American  Opera  com- 
ing along,  and  I  want  to  write  it.  In  syncopa- 
tion, you  understand.  I'm  going  to  prove  that 
you  can  syncopate  for  people's  hearts  as  well 
as  for  their  toes.  It's  going  to  be  a  simple  Amer- 
ican story — men  and  women,  love  and  adventure, 
and  a  good  red-blooded  fight.  Whoever  writes 
the  book,  I  shall  write  my  own  lyrics,  as  I  always 
do.  And  I  don't  want  the  critics  to  find  my 
grammar  crooked,  my  vocabulary  of  the  twenty- 
word  kind,  and  my  sentences  stilted  and  funny. 
When  I  begin  to  write  seriously,  I  want  no  sillv 
lyrics. 

"One  thing  I've  done  successfully  few  people 
know  about— because  they've  never  given  the 
matter  any  consideration.  I  have  vocalized  the 
triplet,  a  favorite  device  for  the  instrumentalist, 
but  avoided  by  the  vocal  writer.  You'll  find  the 
tnjplet  worded  in  almost  everyone  of  my  songs. 

The  reason  our  American  composers  have 
done  nothing  highly  significant  is  because  they 
won  t  write  American  music.  They're  as  ashamed 
it  as  if  it  were  a  country  relative.  So  they 
write  imitation  European  music  which  doesn't 
mean  anything.  Ignorant  as  I  am,  from  their 
standpoints,  I'm  doing  something  they  all  refuse 
tf>  do:  I'm  writing  American  music!" 

JULIAN  JOHNSON. 


The  Telephone  Unites  the  Nation 


AT  this  time,  our  country  looms 
/~~\  large  on  the  world  horizon  as  an 
example  of  the  popular  faith  in  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  republic. 

We  are  truly  one  people  in  all  that 
the  forefathers,  in  their  most  exalted 
moments,  meant  by  that  phrase. 

In  making  us  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple, the  railroad,  the  telegraph  and 
the  telephone  have  been  important 
factors.  They  have  facilitated  commu- 
nication and  intervisiting,  bringing  us 
closer  together,  giving  us  a  better 
understanding  and  promoting  more 
intimate  relations. 

The  telephone  has  played  its  part 
as  the  situation  has  required.  That  it 
should  have  been  planned  for  its 
present  usefulness  is  as  wonderful  as 


that  the  vision  of  the  forefathers  should 
have  beheld  the  nation  as  it  is  today. 

At  first,  the  telephone  was  the  voice 
of  the  community.  As  the  population 
increased  and  its  interests  grew  mere 
varied,  the  larger  task  of  the  telephone 
was  to  connect  the  communities  and 
keep  all  the  people  in  touch,  regard- 
less of  local  conditions  or  distance. 


The  need  that  the  service  should  be 
universal  was  just  as  great  as  that 
there  should  be  a  common  language. 
This  need  defined  the  duty  of  the 
Bell  System. 

inspired  by  this  need  and  repeat- 
edly aided  by  new  inventions  and 
improvements,  the  Bell  System  has 
become  the  welder  of  the  nation.  It 
has  made  the  continent  a  community. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


For    that    refreshing    cleanliness    indis- 
pensable   to    the    dainty    woman,    try 

PACKER'S 

LIQUID   TAR  SOAP 

(PERFUMED) 

Shampoo     •    Toilet     •     Bath 
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Handiest    for    Daily  Sweeping 

MO  MATTER  what  other  methods  are  employed 

*  '  for  cleaning  carpets  and  rug*,  there  still  remains  the  every- 
day necessity  for  a  good  medium -pi  iced,  hand  propelled  carpet 
•weeper  that  promptly  and  efficiently  gathers  up  all  dirt  or  litter, 
without  ooi*e,  duil  or  effort.  The  housewives  of  the  world  attest 
the  superiority  of 

BIS  SELL'S 

the  genuine,  original 

Carpet  Sweepei — 

the  rccosmizrd  leader  in  every  country  where  carpets  and  ruas 
ate  used.  You  can  double  the  convenience  by  having  two 
machines,  one  for  upstairs  and  one  for  down.  The  Bittell  sweeper 
is  the  handy  inexpensive  cleaning  device  for  every  day  use. 
Prices  $2.75  to  $5.75  at  all  dealers.  Booklet  on  request. 
BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 

Niagara  Falls, 
Cana. 

"WE  SWEEP 
THEWORLD- 


Twentieth  year.  Our  Students'  Stock  Company  and 
Theatre  assure  practical  training.  New  York  Appear- 
ances and  Engagements.  Such  celebrities  as  Miss 
Laurette  Taylor,  Gertrude  Hoffmann,  Ethel  Levy, 
Pauline  Chase,  Harry  Tilccr,  Anna  Laughlin,  Joseph 
Santly,  Barney  Gilmore,  Mile.  Dazie,  &c.,  taught  by 
Mr.  Alviene.  For  information  and  illustrated  booklet 
of  "How  Three  Thousand  Succeeded"  address 
ALVIENE  STAGE  SCHOOLS.  225  W.  67th  St., 
near  B'way,  New  York  City. 


Miss 

PAULINE 
FREDERICK 

says: 


sum 

THE  PERFECT  ROUGE 

in  the  convenient  box,  with  puff  and 
mirror,  is  by  far  the  best  I  have  ever 
used.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  it 
most  highly." 

25  CENTS  PER  BOX 

(Including  Puff  and  Mirror) 

Yout  favorite  store  sells  SUTOL  ROUGE  and 
the  complete  line  of  Oriental  Preparations    IN 
CLUDING  LOTUS  NAIL  ENAMEL,  or  by 
mail  postpaid. 

THE  ORIENTAL  COMPANY 
55  Ferry  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 
165    WILLIAM    ST..    NEW    YORK 

TELEPHONE   3880  BEEKMAN 


Film  Plays  and  Players 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


the  spirit  of  their  art  when  bereft  of  familiar 
surroundings.  Florence  Nash  was  less  success- 
ful in  her  first  photoplay  effort  that  removed  her 
from  the  type  of  character  she  interprets  so  well. 
In  "Springtime,"  based  on  Booth  Tarkington's 
play,  she  is  miscast  in  the  role  of  an  over-senti- 
mental, delicate  young  creature,  a  sort  of  clinging 
vine,  and  Miss  Nash  is  hardly  that.  It  is  a 
prettily  staged  picture  none  the  less,  with  the 
luxuriant  gardens  and  old  mansions  of  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Augustine  for  backgrounds. 

Mabel  Taliaferro,  in  "The  Three  of  Us,"  leaves 
a  quite  different  impression;  for  here  the  part  and 
the  player  are  in  harmony.  The  story  is  a  west- 
ern melodrama  with  quite  a  bit  of  character 
drawing  and  opportunities  for  sincere  acting  well 
utilized  by  Miss  Taliaferro  and  Edwin  Carewe, 
the  most  important  member  of  the  company  in 
her  support.  By  this  time  the  Lubin  Company 
probably  has  released  one,  or  both  of  the  elab- 
orate western  subjects  produced  by  Romaine 
Fielding,  "Eagle's  Nest,"  made  in  Colorado,  and 
"The  Valley  of  Lost  Hope,"  made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  one  would  never  suspect  it  from 
the  nature  of  the  locations.  In  each  of  these 
pictures  a  spectacular  catastrophe — in  "Eagle's 
Nest"  a  massacre,  in  "The  Valley  of  Lost  Hope" 
a  railroad  wreck — gives  the  thrills  indispensable 
to  melodrama.  Barring  none  shown  on  the  screen 
to  date,  with  the  fine  effects  gained  in  Vitagraph's 
"413"  and  "C.  O.  D."  still  in  mind,  the  wreck  in 
"The  Valley  of  Lost  Hope"  is  surpassingly  vivid. 
It  is  a  head-on  collision  in  which  engines  and 
the  coaches  behind  them  are  reduced  to  twisted 
metal  and  splintered  wood,  useless  debris  tossed 
into  a  gruesome  bonfire. 

Save  for  sentimental  reasons,  Edwin  Arden 
was  not  a  particularly  wise  choice  for  the  lead- 
ing character  in  the  film  adaptation  of  his  play, 
"Eagle's  Nest."  Here,  again,  it  is  a  question  of 
suitability,  for  act  as  sincerely  as  he  may,  he  is 
not  quite  the  man  to  suggest  a  rugged  westerner 
in  his  early  twenties. 

Director  Otis  Turner,  of  the  Universal  Com- 
pany, deserves  commendation  for  his  production 
of  "Damon  and  Pythias,"  a  pretentious  classic 
drama  and  a  distinct  improvement  on  most  pre- 
vious efforts  of  the  same  character.  It  is  far 
and  away  superior  to  "Samson,"  for  example, 
but  not,  of  course,  on  a  par  with  the  biggest  of 
the  Italian  productions.  In  some  respects  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  are  going  ahead  of  their 
European  rivals,  notably  in  plot  variety  and  put- 
ting a  lifelike,  human  note  into  stories;  but  this 
country  simply  does  not  lend  itself  to  classic 
drama  on  a  spectacular  scale.  The  picturization 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's,  "The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,"  fell  far  below  expectations  because  of 
a  clumsily  handled  story  that  became  involved 
and  tedious.  Sumptuous  settings  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XV  the  film  has,  and  the  acting  of 
Lionel  Barrymore  is  satisfactory;  but  in  its  en- 
tirely the  production  fails  to  hold  the  interest, 
a  rather  fatal  shortcoming.  Two  educational  sub- 
jects of  more  than  passing  moment  are  Edward 
S.  Curtis's  Indian  drama,  "In  the  Land  of  the 
Head  Hunters."  and  Raymond  D.  Ditmars's, 
"The  Book  of  Nature."  The  last  named  is  a  col- 
lection of  studies  of  animal  and  plant  life  made 
by  Mr.  Ditmars  while  curator  of  reptiles  at  the 
Bronx  Zoo.  Some  of  the  pictures  have  been  issued 
on  the  Pathe  program,  a  fact  that  does  not  at  all 
diminish  interest  in  the  present  complete  release, 
shown  at  Wallack's  Theatre  where  Mr.  Ditmars 
delivered  lectures  explaining  the  scenes  and  the 
difficulties  met  in  taking  them.  At  an  invitation 
exhibition,  the  Famous  Players  showed  their 
production  of  Hall  Caine's,  "The  Eternal  City," 
with  Pauline  Frederick  in  the  role  of  Donna 
Roma. 

LYNDE  DENIG. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
60  cts.  per  case    6  glass-stoppered  bottles 


G.  A.  de  Caillavet,  Dramatist,  Dead 

Gaston  Armand  de  Caillavet,  the  dramatist, 
died  in  Paris  on  January  I3th  last.  He  was  born 
in  1870  and  was  known  professionally  as  Armand 
de  Caillavet.  He  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Society  of 
Dramatic  Authors.  After  receiving  his  educa- 
tion at  the  Condorcet  Lyceum  he  commenced 
dramatic  writing  and  was  the  author  of  thirty- 
one  plays.  Among  the  best  known  of  these  are : 
"Columbine,"  "Noblesse  Oblige,"  and  "The 
Lily."  From  1900  until  1907  he  collaborated  with 
Robert  de  Flers,  one  of  their  best-known  dramas 
being  "The  Labors  of  Hercules." 


Mjzzi  f/ajos,  theatrical  star,  says : 
"Creme  de  Meridor  is  excellent.  I 
use  it  both  on  and  off  the  stage." 

Before  going  outdoors  massage  your   > 
face  with  Creme   de   Meridor. 

It  will  protect  your  complexion  against 
rough  weathei  and  prevent  dry  and 
chapped  skin. 

Creme  de  Meridor  is  used  by  over  a 
million  American  women.  It  is  absolutely 
greaseless  and  will  not  grow  hair. 

You  will  never  know  the  delight  of  using 
a  really  fine,  dainty  face  powder  until 
you  have  tried  De  Meridor  Face  Powder. 
Made  in  four  tints.  "It's  the  finishing 
touch  to  loveliness". 

Creme  de  Meridor  and  De  Meridor  Face 
Powder,  at  all  stores.  .  .  .  25c.  and  50c. 

Sample  of  each  sent  on  request. 

THE  DE  MERIDOR  CO. 

24  Johnes  Street  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 


The  Files  of  the  Theatre  Magazine 
are   Invaluable  to  Collectors 
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THE    NEW    PLAYS 

{Continued  from  page  61) 


remaining.  The  young  husband  receives  an  unex- 
pected visit  from  a  rich  up-State  Uncle  and  Aunt, 
and  is  forced,  after  the  immutable  laws  of  farce, 
to  introduce  the  actress  as  his  wife.  Jn  accom- 
modating herself  to  the  situation,  Miss.  Dressier 
practices  untold  absurdities.  The  up-State  rela- 
tives are  shocked.  The  denouement  is  brought 
about  in  the  answering  of  a  telephone  call  by  the 
actress.  The  person  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  is 
the  wife.  Here  a  device,  similarly  employed  in 
other  parts  of  the  play,  is  used,  and  while  not  al- 
together a  novelty,  it  is  practical,  and  has  a  cer- 
tain ingenious  application  which  no  doubt  will 
very  often  be  followed  hereafter.  Through  a  trans- 
parency the  wife  is  seen  listening  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  The  transparency  is  also  used 
in  closer  connection  with  the  action  in  that  people 
are  seen  to  get  out  of  the  elevator  of  the  apart- 
ment house  and  pass  along  the  hall  before  enter- 
ing the  room.  These  novelties  were  very  help- 
ful to  the  action  of  the  farce,  which  had  its  real 
vitality,  however,  from  the  exuberant  antics  of 
Marie  Dressier. 


SHUBERT.  "To-NiGHT's  THE  NIGHT."  Mu- 
sical comedy  in  two  acts.  Book  by  Fred  Thomp- 
son, music  by  Paul  A.  Rubens.  Produced  on 
December  24th  with  this  cast: 

Montagu  Lovitt-Lovitt,  James  Blakeley;  Henry,  Lauri 
De  Frece;  Pedro,  Maurice  Farkoa;  Robin  Carraway, 
Davy  Burnaby;  Archibald,  Robert  Nainby;  Albert, 
Leslie  Henson;  The  Hon.  Dudley  Mitten,  George  Gros- 
smith;  Beatrice  Carraway,  Iris  Hoey;  Victoria,  Fay 
Compton;  Daisy  de  Monthe,  Madge  Saunders;  Angela 
Lovitt-Lovitt,  Gladys  Homfrey;  Lady  Edith  Taplow, 
Hon.  Helen  Montagu;  Alice,  Gipsy  O'Brien;  June, 
Emmy  Wehlen. 

A  London  Gaiety  performance  is  always  worth 
the  while.  To  say  that  it  is  essentially  British 
certainly  does  and  should  not  disqualify  it  from 
favor.  The  essentially  British  has  merits  of  de- 
cency. There  is  a  certain  charm  of  modesty  in 
the  attire  of  its  dancing  girls  which  should  go 
far  toward  making  amends  for  the  absence  of 
the  brave  displays  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
in  our  musical  farces.  This  is  not  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  certain  characteristics  of  our  own 
musical  productions,  which  are  in  many  ways 
unexcelled  the  world  over.  We  only  mark  a  dis- 
tinction of  custom.  The  tendency  of  the  Gaiety 
productions  is  to  have  a  story,  and  that  story 
must  be  had  whether  it  is  original  or  not.  In  this 
case  the  story  of  ;'To-night's  the  Night"  is  based 
on  the  familiar  "Pink  Dominoes."  Now  and 
then  the  farce  jogs  along  too  slowly  and  sedately. 
but  on  the  whole  the  entertainment  is  satisfactory 
and  continuously  diverting.  Its  episodic  special- 
ties and  characters  are  effective  and  sometimes 
wholly  unfamiliar.  If  it  were  a  matter  to  haggle 
about,  it  might  be  claimed  that  in  numbers  and 
uniformity  of  youth  and  beauty  the  chorus  girls 
of  American  musical  comedy  excel ;  but  the  types 
of  English  comeliness  brought  to  us  in  this  pro- 
duction are  distinct  and  worthy  of  applause. 
George  Grossmith,  uncannily  expert  in  his  farce 
making  when  his  youthful  appearance  is  con- 
sidered, is  the  chief  feature  in  the  play.  He  has 
a  spirit  and  a  manner  of  his  own  which  make 
him  notable.  Emmy  Wehlen,  Viennese  by  birth, 
English  by  legal  adoption,  and  American  by  cer- 
tain experience  with  us,  is  the  chief  feminine 
asset  of  the  production. 


PLAYHOUSE.  "JUST  HERSELF."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Ethel  Watts  Mumford.  Produced 
on  December  2jrd  with  this  cast : 

Myron  Kendal,  Frederic  Thomas;  Loring  Addison, 
Aldrich  Bowker;  Jack  Addison,  Malcolm  Duncan;  Pike, 
France  Bendtsen;  Louis,  Henry  Morley;  William,  Royal 
Byron;  Charles,  Harold  Stoddard;  Raymond,  Gregory 
Kelly;  Mrs.  Myron  Kendal,  Eleanor  Gordon;  Euphemia 
Kendal,  Lydia  Lopokova;  Mrs.  Loring  Addison,  Olive 
Temple;  Mrs.  Phelan,  Kate  Mayhew;  Emily  Griswold, 
Aletha  Walters. 

Lydia  Lopokova,  a  Russian  dancer  of  distinc- 
tion and  of  the  highest  artistic  qualities,  was  put 
forward  as  an  actress,  in  a  slight  and  crude 
play  entitled,  "Just  Herself."  It  can  be  said  that 
if  the  dancer  had  been  more  employed  in  the 
play  just  as  herself,  as  a  dancer,  she  might  have 
danced  the  play  to  success.  The  very  dramatic 
climaxes  of  the  play  depended  on  her  dancing, 
and  that  feature  was  not  sufficiently  in  evidence. 
Her  artistic  dancing  would  have  covered  up  every 
inadequacy  of  the  amateurish  play.  The  play 
was  not  without  its  scenes  of  very  great  interest. 
The  acting  of  Kate  Mayhew  in  the  character  of 
a  vulgar  but  good  hearted  rich  woman,  ambitious 
of  society,  but  bored  by  its  refinements  and  flum- 
mery, was  enough  to  keep  the  audience  in  good 
humor  and  make  people  forget  the  improbabili- 


Keep  Young  while 
growing  Old- 

AFTER    all    youth   is   often 
more  a    matter   of   nerves 
than    of   years.      You    see 
that   proven    almost    every    day — 
this  man  of  thirty,   nerves  wrecked 
and    old    before    his    time  —  that 
man,    sixty   but   bright-eyed, 
sprightly     because     he     kept     his 
nerves  youthful. 

It  is  in  this  care  of  the  nerves 
that  Sanatogen  is  of  such  signal 
service.  For  to  the  hungry 
nerves,  impoverished  by  over- 
drafts, illness,  worries  and  neglect, 
Sanatogen  brings  just  the  foods 
they  must  have  for  speedy  restor- 
ation to  health — pure  albumen 
and  organic  phosphorus  in  easily 
taken-up  form. 

And  by  thus  nourishing  the  weakened 
nerve-cells  and  tissues,  Sanatogen  helps 
bring  back  the  ease  of  digestion,  the 
restful  slumber  and  the  vigorous  health 
of  youth. 

And  you — if  the  enthusiastic  letters  of 
21,000  physicians  and  the  grateful  praise 
of  scores  of  noted  people — if  that  testi- 
mony means  anything  —  you  will  not 
long;  delay  giving  Sanatogen  its  oppor- 
tunity to  htlpjiou. 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists 
everywhere  in  three  sizes  from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Prize,  International  Congress  of  Medicine. 
Lonam,,  1113 


David  Belasco, 

The  eminent  dramatic  author,  write*: 
"It  gives  me  pleasure  to  let  you  know  the  wonder- 
fully beneficial  results  I  have  experienced  from  the 
use  of  your  Sanatogen.  It  has  a  most  invigorating 
effect  upon  the  nerves,  and  I  heartily  recommend  it 
to  all  who  like  myself,  are  obliged  to  overwork.  After 
ny  personal  experience  I  can  readily  vouch  for  its 
recuperating  qualities." 


, 


SAN  AT  O  G  E  N 

ENDORSED    BV    OVER  21.OOO    PHYSICIANS 


for  Elbert  Hubbard's  ne-iu  book — "Health  in  the  Making. "  Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled  with 
his  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health  and  contentment.  It  is  free.  Tear 
this  off  as  a  reminder  to  address  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  24-F.  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
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is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  style.  It  holds  twenty-four  copies. 
Its  mechanism  consists  of  flat  steel  binding  rods,  one  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  each  magazine.  The  binding  rod  fits  tight  against  the 
base  post  of  the  binder.  When  the  capacity  of  this  base  post  is 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  mutilate  the  magazine  in  any  way  nor  to  remove  any 
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binder  opens  perfectly  flat  with  all  readingjnargms  absolutely  visible. 

All  metal  parts  are  arranged 
so  that  none  come  in  contact 
with  the  desk  or  table. 


The  beauty  of  the  binder  is 
equal  to  its  practicability.  Cloth  covered,  with  the 
name  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  stamped 
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With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  1  Oxl  4,  beautifully  bound  in 
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ties  of  the  story  in  the  fact  of  such  a  diverting 
fact  as  she  was.  Lydia  Lopokova  is  not  yet  an 
actress.  But  she  evinced  such  an  amiable  willing- 
ness that  a  little  more  dancing  would  have  set 
her  on  her  way  as  an  actress.  She  has  the  per- 
sonal qualities  out  of  which  stars  are  made.  The 
momentary  check  to  her  ambition  should  not  ut- 
terly discourage  Lydia  Lopokova. 

ASTOR.  "HELLO  BROADWAY."  Entertainment 
in  two  acts  with  words  and  music  by  George  M. 
Cohan.  Produced  on  December  25th  with  this 
o.-fit : 

George  Babbit.  Ceo.  M.  Cohan;  Bill  Shaverfam,  Wil- 
liam Collier;  Bolivar  Babbit,  Charles  Dow  Clark;  Ambrose 
Denting,  Lawrence  Wheat;  Kick  In  McClusky,  Sidney 
Jarvis;  Bum  Lung.  Martin  Hrcnvn;  Mr.  Wu,  John  Henrf- 
ricks;  Daddy  Long  Beard,  Tom  Dingle;  His  Brother, 
Jack  Corcoran;  Patsy  Pygmalion,  Louise  Dresser;  Ruth 
Chatterbox.  Belle  Blanche;  Chin  Chin,  Rozsika  Dolly; 
Elsie  Workingson,  Peggy  Wood. 

With  George  M.  Cohan  so  well  established  in 
the  field  of  legitimate  drama,  it  seems  strange 
that  he  should  choose  to  revert  to  the  razzle- 
dazzle  form  of  entertainment  that  marked  his 
earlier  successes.  In  "Hello,  Broadway,"  Mr. 
Cohan  descends  to  the  lower  rungs  of  his  ladder, 
and  in  no  small  way  resumes  the  character  that 
was  h:s  in  the  hectic  interval  between  the  agile 
Four  Cohans  and  the  clever  ''Seven  Keys  to  Bald- 
pate.''  In  "Hello,  Broadway,"  we  again  see  the 
jigging,  stars-and-stripes  Million  Dollar  Kid,  just 
as  he  was  back  in  the  characteristically  nasal, 
It's  a  Grand  Old  Flag!  days.  Yet  taken  for  what 
it  is  "Hello,  Broadway"  is  a  clever  piece  of  work. 
Xn  revue  of  recent  years  has  been  so  replete 
with  original  humor,  or  has  contained  such  ingeni- 
ous burlesques  on  the  latest  successes.  Certainly 
never  have  two  players  more  entertainingly  poked 
fun  at  the  audience,  the  play,  and  themselves 
than  do  Cohan  and  his  co-star,  William  Collier. 
But  when  "Hello,  Broadway"  takes  to  the  road, 
it  is  doubtful  if  all  these  local  illusions  will  be 
appreciated.  In  fact,  "Hello,  Broadway"  is  more 
of  a  Friars'  Frolic  than  a  public  entertainment. 
The  production  is  well  staged  and  full  of  whim- 
sical novelties.  Louise  Dresser,  ever  charmingly 
natural,  is  badly  treated  in  having  to  sing  as  her 
feature  song  a  wretched  refrain  called  Down  l<\ 
the  Erie,  a  woefully  unmusical  thing  which  is 
not  even  excused  by  the  novelty  of  its  presen- 
tation. William  Collier  has  seldom  been  more 
entertaining.  George  M.  Cohan,  shocker  and 
slayer  of  the  aesthetic  senses  that  he  is,  is  none 
the  less  comedian  and  agile  dancer  enough  to 
make  one  forgive  all  his  noise. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

SOc.  the  caie  of  tin  gUm  stoppered  bottle* 

PLAYHOUSE.  "SINNERS."  Drama  in  four 
acts  by  Owen  Davis.  Produced  on  January  ;th. 
with  this  cast: 

Hub  Merrik,  Robert  Edeson;  Horace  Worth,  John 
Stokes;  Willie  Morgan,  Walter  Walker;  Joe  Garfield, 
John  Cromwell;  Doctor  Simpson,  Charles  Richman; 
.Mary  Horton,  Alice  Brady;  Mrs.  Horton,  Emma  Dunn; 
Hilda  Newton.  Gertrude  Dallas;  Polly  Gary,  Florence 
Nash ;  Sadie,  Frances  McLcod. 

Once  more  is  presented,  this  time  at  the  Play- 
house, the  elementary  but  eternal  theatrical  pro- 
position that  all  metropolitan  life  is  as  Billy 
Sunday  pictures  it,  while  all  the  virtues  flourish 
like  the  bay  tree  and  other  exotic  growths  in  the 
quiet  confines  of  the  country.  It  is  Owen  Davis 
who  has  drawn  this  contrast  and  ''Sinners"  is  its 
title.  It  is  good,  sound,  appealing,  domestic 
drama  that  he  has  turned  out.  The  setting  of  the 
three  scenes  is  excellent,  while  W.  A.  Brady  has 
provided  for  it  a  company  of  superior  merit.  Its 
reception  so  far  by  theatre-goers — the  ingenuous 
kind  that  likes  its  morality  laid  on  thick,  and  the 
sophisticated  sort  that  finds  mental  relaxation  and 
amusement  in  something  that  isn't  Broadway — 
would  indicate  for  it  a  popular  success.  Emma 
Dunn  gives  one  of  her  gentle,  sweet  pathetic 
sketches  of  devoted  motherhood.  Equipped  with 
a  fine  assortment  of  up-to-date  slang,  Florence 
Nash  as  the  Tenderloin  exotic  crackled  her  way 
through  the  piece  to  a  constant  response  of 
laughter.  Her  friend  was  stoically  and  grouchily 
represented  by  John  Cromwell,  while  the  heart 


Experienced  Smokers  Prefer  Riz  La  Croix 
Cigarette  Papers 

From  the  Florida  beaches  to  the  California  resorts,  at 
all  centers  of  wealth  and  fashion  throughout  the  world, 
smokers  of  experience  and  discrimination  roll  their  ciga- 
rettes with  Riz  La  Croix  papers — because  Riz  La  Croix 
quality  insures  maximum  enjoyment  and  satisfaction. 

RIZ  LA.*. 

(Pronounced:  REE-LAH-KROY) 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTE  PAPERS 

So  pure,  light  and   thin,  their  com- 
bustion is  perfect.       Absolutely  no 
paper-taste  in  the  smoke — noth- 
ing but  the  fresh  fragrance  of 
the  tobacco.  So  strong  and  nat- 
urally adhesive,  they  are  rolled 
easily,  without  bursting,  into  per- 
fect cigarettes  that  hold  their  shape. 
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FREE 
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ROWN'C 

Bronchial      m 

TROCHEJ 

For  Hoarseness 

A  convenient  and  effective  remedy  for  throat 
troubles.  Popular amongrpubltcspeakersand 
singers.  For  cougrhs,  loss  of  voice,  irritation 
or  soreness  of  the  throat,  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  are  better  than  syrups. 

Can  be  carried  in  pocket  or  purse  and  used  freely 
whenever  needed.    They  contain  no  opiates. 
Sold  only  in  Boxes—never  in  bulk. 
25c,  50c,  and  $1.00.     Sample  Free. 

BROWN  &  SON        Boston,  Mass. 


PLAYWRIGHTS 

Manuscripts  neatly  typed  and  attractively  bound. 
Play  copying  exclusively. 

Department  Manuscript  Typewriting 
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velous lustre  and  brilliancy.  Guaranteed  harm- 
less. By  mail,  postpaid,  f  l.ui  Sample  free. 
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Boston 
Garter 


An  essential  detail  of  correct  dress 
for  men  ii  the  silk  Boston  Garter.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  this  grade. 


Silk 
SO  cent! 


EVERYWHERE 


Lisle 
25  cents 


FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY 


GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  MAKERS,  BOSTON 


OBLONG  RUBBER  BUTTON 

HOSE  SUPPORTER 

FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 

To  avoid  "drop  stitches"  be  sure 
your  corsets  are  filled  with  ^jg^^j* 
Hose  Supporters.  The  %£f;&#  Ob- 
long Rubber  Button  "gives"  with 
(train,  but  holds  the  fabric  firmly  with- 
out damage,  because  of  Us  shape. 
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A    "Popular    Edition     of   this     Famous 

On*  Volume  In  8vo.  Bound  In  Papor 

PRICE.  50  CENTS 

LOVE.  /A  F*RIEJfDSHIT 

(A  N«meles»  Sentiment) 
With  &  Preface  in  Fragment*  from  STENDHAL 


"BooK 


Tranjlat,d  fram   ft>,  Frtnch  by  HEJVRy  VEME    »V   BO/J 

This  is  the  romance  in  letters  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  extremely  intelligent 
and  accustomed  to  analyzing  themselves,  as  Stendhal  and  Paul  Bourget  would 
have  them  do.  They  achieved  this  improbable  aim  of  sentimentalist  love  in 
friendship.  The  details  of  their  experience  are  told  here  so  sincerely,  so 
naively  that  it  is  evident  the  letters  are  published  here  as  they  were  written, 
and  they  were  not  written  for  publication.  They  are  full  of  intimate  details  of 
family  life  among  great  artists,  of  indiscretion  about  methods  of  literary  work 
and  musical  composition.  There  has  not  been  so  much  interest  in  an  individual 
work  since  the  time  of  Marie  Bashkirsheff's  confessions,  which  were  not  as 
intelligent  as  these. 

Franclsque  Sarcey,  in  Le  Figaro,  said: 

"Here  is  a  book  which  is  talked  of  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  is  not  talked  of  enough,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  dramas  of  real  life  ever  related  to  the  public.  Must  I  say  that  well-informed  people  affirm 
the  letters  of  the  man,  true  or  almost  true,  hardly  arranged,  were  written  by  Guy  de  Maupassant? 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  to  be  so  indiscreet.  One  must  admire  the  feminine  delicacy  with  which 
the  letters  were  reinforced,  if  one  may  use  this  expression.  I  like  the  book,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  will 
have  a  place  in  the  collection,  so  voluminous  already,  of  modern  ways  of  leve." 

MEYER  BROS.  CO.,  Publishers  8  to  14  West  38th  Street.  New  York 


If  You  Haven't  Seen 
Vanity  Fair 

for  the  last  few  months,  get  the 
February  number  and  look  it  over. 
You  will  find  it  on  all  the  best 
newsstands.  Take  your  four  most 
interesting  magazines: 

—your  favorite  Stage  Magazine 
—your  favorite  Fashion  Magazine 
— your  favorite  Sports  Magazine 
—your  favorite  Humorous  Magazine 

Then  compare  all  four  with 

VAINITY  FAIR 


If  you  like  the  great  English  and  French  weeklies;  if  you  enjoy 
unusual  photographs  of  notable  people;  if  you  like  the  lighter, 
more  informal  style  in  writing ;  if  you  want  a  resume"  of  the  best 
fashions  for  both  women  and  men;  if  you  appreciate  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  the  best  of  the  Stage,  of  Opera,  of  Art,  Music  and  Books — 
then  you  will  surely  like  Vanity  Fair. 

Fashions  enough  are  shown  to  suit  the  most  fastidious.  Every- 
thing new  on  the  Stage  is  pictured  and  discussed.  There  are  por- 
traits of  the  notable  men  and  beautiful  women  whom  everybody  is 
talking  about.  Sports  have  their  full  share  of  space.  The  Fine 
Arts,  too  are  amply  represented — the  lover  of  books,  music,  sculp- 
ture and  painting  will  always  find  in  Vanity  Fair  something  well 
worth  his  while. 

For  Less  than  the  Cost  of 


a  single  Novel 


You  pay  $2,  $4,  for  theatre  tickets.     '    The  play  is  dull  — your 
money  is  wasted!         You   pay   as   much   for   the    new  novels.  S 

They  prove  dull— again  your  money  is  wasted.         But  Vanity 
Fair  will  save  you  all  this;  will  continually  save  your  money.  /  ^»J 

For  one  half  the  cost  of  a  theatre   ticket,  for  less  ,'     *$>    ^ 

than    the    cost    of   a    single    novel,    you    may    have  '       &     4^ 

Vanity  Fair  for  six  months— February  until  July.  /   ^°    *^*  <J 

Bought  separately,  the  price  is  25  cents  for  /      *$?  "&j& 

each  of  these   six  numbers;    but    you    may  /     A_        <^  $ 

have  a   special  six  months'    "Try-out"    by  s      *§*  &  e 

using  the  coupon  at  once. 


USE  THIS 
COUPON 


diseased  bounder  as  presented  by  Walter  Walker 
was  very  much  the  real  thing.  A  nice  simplicity 
attached  to  Alice  Brady's  Mary  and  her  frail  but 
repentant  friend  received  sympathetic  interpreta- 
tion at  the  hands  of  Gertrude  Dallas.  A  stolid 
but  caustic  witted  serving  maid  as  acted  by 
Frances  McLeod  scored,  while  John  Stokes 
stirred  up  a  fine  spirit  of  antipathy  as  the 
bank  clerk.  For  Robert  Edeson  and  Charles 
Richman,  respectively  the  prig  and  doctor,  only 
deepest  sympathy  goes  forth.  Two  more  stupid 
and  impossible  parts  could  hardly  be  imagined 

BOOTH.  "CHILDREN  OF  EARTH."  Play  in 
four  acts  by  Alice  Brown.  Produced  on  Jan- 
uary lath  with  the  following  cast : 

Mary  Ellen  Barstow,  Erne  Shannon;  Aaron  Barstow, 
Herbert  Kelcey;  Anita  Barstow,  Olive  Wyndham;  Peter 
Hale,  A.  E.  Anson;  Jane  Hale,  Gilda  Varesi;  Adam  Hale, 
Theodor  von  Eltz;  Nathan  Buell,  Reginald  Barlow, 
Uncle  Eph  Grout,  Cecil  Yapp;  Cynthia  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Kate  Jepson. 

With  a  fine  devotion  to  the  interests  of  Amer- 
ican playwrights,  Winthrop  Ames  offered  a  prize 
of  $10,000  for  the  best  play  by  a  native  writer 
on  a  local  subject.  More  than  one  thousand  en- 
tered into  this  competition.  Alice  Brown,  well 
known  as  a  writer  of  New  England  stories,  was 
ail  judged  the  winner  in  "Children  of  Earth," 
which,  under  the  terms  of  the  contract,  recently 
had  it  first  production  at  the  Booth  Theatre. 

Added  to  what  the  past  has  shown  the  present 
instance  would  seem  to  prove  that  in  the  dra- 
matic field  competition  does  not  bring  out  the 
best.  "Children  of  Earth,"  in  view  of  the  more 
than  generous  award,  is  a  distinct  disappoint- 
ment. A  New  England  spinster  of  forty  has 
sacrificed  her  life  to  the  vagaries  of  an  exacting 
father.  On  his  death  she  resolves  to  marry  the 
sweetheart  of  her  childhood,  whom  she  has  not 
seen  in  twenty-six  years.  He  reappears.  ,  Com- 
plete disillusionment.  The  man  is  narrow, 
scheming,  sanctimonious  and  a  skinflint.  Sud- 
denly she  finds  her  great  passion  is  fixed  on 
Peter  Hale,  a  poetic,  pomologist,  unhappily  mar- 
ried to  an  unsympathetic  and  unattractive  Portu- 
guese woman.  Their  mutual  love  is  revealed  and 
they  resolve  to  elope.  But  in  time  they  see  what 
wide-spread  wrong  their  selfishness  would  bring 
about,  and  they  sacrifice  themselves,  the  wife  as 
well,  to  the  exacting  demand  of  their  respective 
fates.  There  are  fine  psychological  opportunities 
in  this  thesis  which  a  more  practiced  hand  than 
Miss  Brown's  might  bring  to  more  effective 
fruition.  Two  scenes,  at  least,  are  graphic,  true 
and  compelling,  but  the  sequence  at  times  is 
abrupt,  extraneous  characters  are  employed  solely 
for  local  color  while  the  exposition  is  needlessly 
composed  and  long  drawn  out.  The  dialogue  is 
monotonously  read  and  the  humor  sadly  infre- 
quent. It's  a  wonderful  setting  that  Mr.  Ames 
has  given  to  the  piece.  The  apple  orchard  in 
full  bloom  and  the  wood  at  daybreak  are  gems 
of  poetical  insight.  The  cast,  too,  comprises  ex- 
cellent players,  but  surely  capable  American 
actors  could  be  secured  for  purely  American 
types. 

As  the  spinster,  she  has  been  described  as  a 
Yankee  Isolde,  Miss  Shannon  reveals  a  sweet, 
gentle  personality;  softness  and  refinement  that 
makes  the  upset  of  her  long  life  of  convention 
something  hard  to  entirely  reconcile.  Hale  is 
acted  with  fine  picturesque  intensity  by  A.  E. 
Anson,  and  there  are  careful  vignettes  of  char- 
acter contributed  by  Herbert  Kelcey,  Reginald 
Barlow  and  Kate  Jepson.  Acting  honors  go  to 
Gilda  Varesi  for  a  finely  considered  and  per- 
fectly personated  sketch  of  the  Portuguese  woman. 
It  is  not  often  such  alternating  currents  of  dull 
repression  and  fiery  force,  controlled  by  such 
skilled  artistry,  are  revealed  on  the  modern  stage. 
The  village  idiot  is  also  acted  by  Cecil  Yapp  with 
a  fine  regard  for  dramatic  values. 


To  Stage  Unusual  Play* 

Under  the  direction  of  Emmanuel  Reicher,  a 
well-known  European  actor  and  stage  director, 
the  Modern  Stage,  an  organization  somewhat 
similar  to  the  New  Theatre  movement,  has  been 
organized,  and  five  performances  of  modern  plays 
will  be  presented  this  season  for  subscribers  only 
at  a  theatre. 

The  plays  which  will  be  put  into  rehearsal  for 
the  initial  production  will  be  "Elgar,"  by  Gerhart 
Hauptmann ;  "John  Gabriel  Borkman,"  by  Ibsen, 
and  the  last  play  by  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  encourage  American  play- 
wrights, and  at  least  one  of  the  first  five  plays 
to  be  produced  will  be  by  a  native  dramatist. 

Mr.  Henry  L.  Young,  the  genial  treasurer  of 
the  Globe  Theatre,  where  "Chin  Chin"  plays  to 
capacity  at  every  performance,  has  adopted  a 
slogan  which  he  uses  daily :  "Do  not  make  en- 
gagements to  take  your  family  or  friends  to  see 
'Chin  Chin"  on  a  certain  date;  buy  your  seats 
first  and  then  make  your  appointment" 
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"The  Theatrical  Events  of  1914 


^ 

A  Gift  of  Unusual  Beauty ! 

No  gift  affords  as  much  pleasure  to  both  the  recipient 
and  the  giver  as  the  set  of  two  handsome  volumes  con- 
taining the  twelve  numbers  of  The  Theatre  Magazine  issued 
during  1914. 

A  complete  record  in  picture  and  text  of  the  theatrical  season  of 
the  past  year. 

It  contains  over  800  pages,  colored  plates,  1  600  engravings,  notable 
articles  of    timely  interest,   portraits   of   actors  and  actresses,  scenes 
from  plays  and  the  wonderful  fac-simile  water  colored  covers  which 
appeared  on  each  issue. 

A  gift  that  is  both  entertaining  and  educational.     It  holds  a 
prominent  place  on  the  library  table  long  after  other  gifts  have 
been  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 

Complete  Year  1  91 4— $6.50  a  Set 

Two  Volumes 

Bound  in  Green  Cloth 


The  Complete  Collection  of  20  Volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth, 
from  1901  to  1914,  inclusive,  $131.50 


The  following  Volumes  are  still  sold  separately  : 

Year  of  The  Theatre  for  1902 

" "  1904 

•«  "  '  "  "  1905 

"  "  "  "  1906 

"  1907 

"  1908 

"  1909 

"  1910 

"  1911 

"  1912 

"  1913 
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OF    PARIS 


Another  example  of  the  Bazar's  supremacy!  Cheruit  is 
a  master  of  the  art  of  drapery.  Her  creations  unite  a  fluency 
of  line  a  subtle  disposition  of  detail  with  rare  dash  and  piquancy, 
en  lout  ensemble. 

The  unquestioned  standing  of  Cheruit  among  the  modistes 
of  Paris  makes  this  contribution  of  particular  note.  She  care- 
fully describes  her  new  models  and  pictures  them  with  ex- 
clusive drawings  by  the  artists  in  her  own  establishment. 

It  is  just  this  authoritative  advice  that  makes  Harper's  Bazar 
SO  indispensable  to  the  smartly  groomed  woman.  And  for 
one  who  would  be  conversant  with  events  in  the  world  of  so- 
ciety and  fashion,  Harper's  Bazar  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Each  issue  is  scintillant  with  the  month's  social  functions, 
interesting  photographs  of  the  exclusive  costume  balls,  the  smart 
receptions,   the  fetes,   house  parties,  hunt  meets,   and  winter 
sports  of  society. 

How  can  you  afford  to  be  without  this  de  luxe  fashion 
pictorial  when  a  dollar  bill  will  bring  it  to  you  for  the 
next  ten  months? 
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District  Subscription  Managers  Wanted 

In  every  locality  where  we  have  not  yet  appointed  a  district 
manager  to  look  after  our  subscription  interests,  we  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  the  right  sort  of  person.  We  want  a 
hustling,  energetic  man  or  woman  who  will  put  out  our  advertis- 
ing booklets,  collect  renewals  of  expiring  subscriptions,  but  most 
of  all  push  out  after  new  business.  The  work  need  not  occupy 
more  than  your  spare  time,  and  if  you  possess  the  right  sort  of 
energy  you  will  find  it  not  only  very  interesting  and  pleasant 
but  also  exceptionally  remunerative.  If  you  have  some  time 
that  you  would  like  to  turn  into  good  money 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  OVERLOOK  THIS  PROPOSITION 


Send   your  application   at   once   to 
THE  SUBSCRIPTION  MANAGER 
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NAT  GOODWIN'S    BOOK 


NAT  GOODWIN'S  BOOK.  By  Nat  Goodwin.  Bad- 
ger: Boston.  $3.00  net. 

The  preliminary  accounts  of  this  book  which 
found  their  way  into  newspaper  gossip  gave  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  of  a  sensational 
character  regarding  his  various  marriages.  It 
is  something  a  good  deal  better  than  that.  Good- 
win always  preserves  his  sense  of  humor,  and 
many  of  the  incidents  of  his  experiences  he  re- 
lates in  the  true  spirit  of  comedy.  The  frank- 
ness of  his  recital  is  entirely  proper,  and,  being 
truthful,  is  not  vicious.  Some  of  these  hap- 
penings are  in  the  very  form  of  comedy.  They 
would  make  scenes  in  little  plays.  Thus,  after 
his  arrival  on  tour  in  Australia,  Maxine  Elliott, 
with  Gertrude,  came  to  him  in  great  consterna- 
tion with  bundles  of  American  papers  contain- 
ing defamatory  gossip  about  them.  The  situa- 
tion as  he  describes  it  is  dramatic.  The  nervous 
supper  they  had  together,  Maxine  in  a  blaze  of 
anger,  he  incapable  of  suggestion,  and  finally, 
in  a  nervous  condition,  overturning  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  Gertrude's  lap,  is  a  scene  as  full  of 
detail  and  '"business"  as  may  be  imagined.  It 
was  Gertrude  who  solved  the  problem  by  point- 
ing out  to  them  that  they  could  easily  meet  the 
situation  by  marrying.  The  matter  was  not  dis- 
posed of  at  the  dinner,  and  the  sequel  is  an 
amusing  little  scene  in  itself.  Maxine  comes 
around  to  Gertrude's  view.  The  bonk  has  special 
value  in  its  contribution  to  the  historical  record. 
Xat  Goodwin  has  had  a  notable  career  on  the  sta,t;e. 
In  his  activities  he  has  been  associated  with 
some  of  the  greatest  successes  and  most  dignified 
performance.  In  this  way  he  has  much  of  in- 
terest to  say  about  Joseph  Jefferson  and  many 
other  great  actors  of  his  day.  The  index  to  the 
volume  contains  many  names.  Nat  Goodwin  has 
many  friends,  and  to  them  he  devotes  chapters 
that  show  how  faithful  a  friend  he  is  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  resentments,  and  per- 
haps in  the  chapters  which  he  devotes  to  them 
he  has  said  some  things  that  had  better  be  left 
unsaid.  But  the  merits  of  the  autobiography 
overbalance  its  faults.  Many  of  the  very  inter- 
esting anecdotes  he  tells  are  of  his  own  experi- 
ence :  others,  not  wholly  unfamiliar,  are  given 
in  his  own  way  and  in  the  very  best  form. 


The  Theatregoer's  Soliloquy 

To  pay  or  not  to  pay ;  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  a  man  to  give  a  speculator 
Three  and  a  half  or  four  dollars  for  the  privilege 

of  incurring  mental  indigestion 
By  partaking  of  a  dramatic  peach,  plucked  before 

it  is  ripe — 

Or,  to  walk  unostentatiously  up  to  the  box-office, 
Pay  the  regulation  price  and,  going  in,  learn  anew 
How  contracted  is  the  managerial  estimate  of  his 

patrons'  mentality? 

To  disregard  the  speculator — to  pass  him  by  with 

a  frigid  frown 

As  if  he  were  a  creditor— to  ignore  him ; 
No  more ;  and  by  so  doing,  to  say  we  end 
The  pernicious  custom  New  Yorkers  so  tenacious- 
ly adhere  to — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.     To  patronize  the  box- 
office; 
To  get  seats ;  perhaps  to  get  bad  seats ;  ay,  there's 

the  rub ! 

For  from  that  box-office  what  seats  may  come 
When  we  have  shoved  in  our  hard  earned  coin 
Must  give  us  pause :  there's  the  consideration 
That  makes  the   speculator   a  virtue; 
For  who  would  bear  the  seat  behind  the  post, 
The  position  hard  aport,  or  hard  astarboard — 
The  plush-covered  relic  of  the  Inquisition 
Astern  of  the  matinee  maiden  with  the  picture 

hat— 

The  waste  of  money — the  shattered  temper 
When  he,  himself,  can  avoid  it  all 
By  purchasing  tickets  on  the  sidewalk? 
Who  would  thus  misuse  himself  or  his  fair  com- 
panion 

When  it  might  all  be  so  easily  altered 
By    patronizing    the    manager's    relation    out    in 

front? 

Thus  the  speculator  doth  make  asses  of  us  all 
And  thus  the  power  of  habit  is  fastened  on  us 
By  our  having  too  much  money  to  spend ;  and  our 

greatest 

Enterprise  and  ambition  is  smilingly  to  emulate 
the  parvenu. 

JOSEPH  VAN  RAALTE,  in  Life. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 
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body  designing  is  the  outgrowth  of  that 
leadership  which,  among  other  things,  in- 
troduced the  mono-bloc,  long-stroke,  high- 


bined with  the  tremendous  advantage  of  a 
non-stallable  engine.  These  fundamental 
mechanical  improvements  have  been  basic 


speed  motor;  the  logical  left-side  drive;         principles  in  The  White  for  years. 

WHITE  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  ARE  EXHIBITING  AND  DEMONSTRATING 

THE  DIFFERENT  MODELS 

THE  WHITE  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

Manufacturers  of  Gasoline  Motor  Cars,  Motor  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 
Exhibiting  at  Transportation  Building,  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition,  San  Francisco 


THE  WHITE 

•in  itself  an  exposition  of  progress 

That  The  White  is  enthusiastically  pronounced  the  final 
word  in  motor  car  designing  and  construction  is  not  an 
occasion  for  wonder  when  the  car  is  seen. 

Sheer  beauty  of  the  finally-perfect  streamline  body  harmonizes  with 
the  mechanical  superiority  which  has  always  marked  The  White. 

Possibly  no  one  detail  in  a  motor  car  has  ever  evoked  such  com- 
mendatory comment  as  the  absorbing  of  the  conventional  back  of 
the  front  seat  in  the  center  cowl — a  ripple  in  the  streamline. 

This,  however,  is  simply  one  of  many  things  which  blend  into  the 
complete  charm  of  the  car. 

White  leadership  is  a  principle 

The  accomplishment  of  the  final  aim  in        the  first  perfected  electrical  system  com- 


THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER 


"C^OR    the   youngsters'  frolic,   for   the   entertainment    of  your   friends,   for    the 
dancing  hour — no  other  one  thing  gives  so   much  real  pleasure  and   enter- 
tainment as  the  Columbia  Grafonola. 

From  the  thousands  of  Columbia  Records — with  scores  of  new  ones 
every  month — you  choose  from  "all  the  music  of  all  the  world,  and  most 
of  the  fun  of  it,  too." 

Distinguished  for  superb  tone-quality  you  can  tell  the  genuine 
Columbia  by  its  tone-control  leaves  which  give  the  exclusively  Columbia 
control  of  tone-volume. 

More  than  s:,oo  Columbia  dealers — everyone  waiting  to  demonstrate  the  Grafonola.    If  there 
i  no  Columbia  dealer  near  you — just  write  and  tell  us,  and  let  us  send  you  a  catalogue 
and  tell  you  where  you  can  buy  Columbia  Grafonolas  and  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records. 

Over  100(1  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records  at  65  cents — thousands  of  others  up  to  $7.50. 
And  every  one  of  them  will  fit  any  machine,  Columbia  or  not.  Grafonolas  from  $17.50  to 
$500 — easy  terms. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY 


Toronto:  365-367  Somuren  Avenue. 


Box  C217,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


Prices  in  Canada  Plus  Duty. 


Grafonola  "Favorite,"  $50 
Easy  Term*. 
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SILVE 


SHERATON 


^  H  E     B  E  A  U  T  Y  •••'      of    Community    Silver 

is  not    meant  to   be    a  "moment's    orTiament.       It 
permanently  enriches    the  table  —  and  your  life. 


COMMUNITY  STERLING,  (.Patrician  design  only).      Ask  your  dealer  for  prices. 

COMMUNITY  SILVER   PLATE,   (Plate  cte  Luxe)    50  Year  Service,  six  Teaspoons,  $2  15;    in  Canada.  $2.75 

Also  COMMUNITY-RELIANCE  Place,  (Not  made  m  the 

Patrician  and  other  Community  Silver  design],  but  in   four  distinctive  patterns  of    its  own)      25   Year  Service,  six  Tcaspooni.   $1.10;    in   Canada,    $1.35 
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THE  COVER :— Portrait  in  Colors  of  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle 

The  colored  portraits  that  appear  on  the  covers  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  each 
month  are  those  of  artists  who  have  distinguished  themselves  on  the  stage.  To  be 
put  on  the  cover  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  regarded  in  the  profession  as  a  reward 
of  merit.  Players  look  on  it  as  a  theatrical  hall  of  fame.  Money  cannot  buy  the 
privilege  and  this  applies  to  the  inside  contents  of  the  magazine  as  well.  It  is  one 
accorded  only  to  talent.  If  only  from  this  standpoint,  therefore,  our  covers  are  of 
particular  value  to  the  public.  If  our  readers  knew  that  the  artist  had  paid  for  the 
cover,  as  for  so  much  advertising  space,  the  picture  would  have  no  value  in  their  eyes. 
But,  knowing  that  the  distinction  is  awarded  only  to  real  merit,  the  portraits  are 
eagerly  sought  and  collected  as  souvenirs.  An  intimate  article  on  Mrs.  Castle's 
career  will  be  found  on  page  112. 
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CONTRIBUTORS — The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  for  consideration  articles  on  dramatic  or  musical  subjects,  sketches  of  famous  actors  or  singers,  etc.,  etc.  Postage 
stamps  should  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  to  insure  the  return  of  contributions  found  to  be  unavailable.  All  manuscripts  submitted  should  be  accompanied  when  possible  by 
photographs.  Artists  are  invited  to  submit  their  photographs  for  reproduction  in  THE  THEATRE.  Each  photograph  should  be  inscribed  on  the  back  with  the  name  of  the  sender, 
and  if  in  character,  with  that  of  the  character  represented.  Contributors  should  always  keep  a  duplicate  copy  of  articles  submitted.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  with  manuscripts 
and  photographs,  but  we  decline  all  responsibility  in  case  of  loss. 
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Fortified 
Tires 

This  is  what  we  mean  by  Goodyear  For- 
tified Tires.  In  five  ways — each  exclusive 
to  Goodyears — they  are  fortified  against  a 
major  trouble. 

These  Five  Ways 

1 .  Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature  fortifies  against 
rim-cutting  in  the  best  way  known. 

2.  Our  "On-Air"  cure — used  by  us  alone- 
ends   a  major  cause  of  blowouts.     It  costs 
us  $450,000  yearly. 

3.  A  patent  method  reduces  by  60  per 
cent,  the  risk  of  loose  treads. 

4.  Six  bands  of  1  26  braided  wires  in  each 
tire  base  hold  tires  firmly  to  the  rims. 

5.  Our  All -Weather  tread  —  tough   and 
double-thick,  sharp  and  resistless — offers  ideal 
protection  against  punctures  and  skidding. 

Remember,  these  are  all  exclusive  Good- 
year features.  No  other  tire  offers  these 
defenses.  And  each  contributes  vastly  to  the 
staunchness  of  a  tire 

Together  they  have  made  this  the  dominant 
tire  of  the  world.  It  outsells  any  other.  Last 
year  we  sold  about  one  tire  for  every  car  in  use. 

Won't  you  try  the  tire  which  so  excels  all 
others,  yet  costs  no  extra  price?  Any  dealer 
will  supply  you. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

Akron,  Ohio 


(2207) 
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Fortified  Tires 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires— "On-Air"  Cured 
With  All-Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 
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To  make    fine  candies, 
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something  more  is  need 
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ed   than    fine  materials 
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years    of 
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FRESH  /EWERY  HOUR 


Huyler's  Cocoa,  like  Huyler's  Candy,  is  supreme 
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For  Your 
Sunniest 
Windows 

Pull  up  the  shades  and  let  the 
sun  pour  in.  It  cannot  injure 
these  draperies.  They  are  made 
to  catch  and  carry  the  sun's  rays 
into  your  room,  magnifying  its 
beauty  and  cheerfulness. 


ORINOKA 


SUN  FAST  FABRICS 


For  Your  Protection  Insist 
on  this  Guarantee: 

These  goods  are  guaranteed  abso- 
lutely fadeless.  If  color  changes 
from  exposure  to  the  sunlight  or 
from  washing,  the  merchant  is 
hereby  authorized  to  replace  them 
with  new  goods  or  refund  the 
purchase  price. 


This  Tag  anJ  Guarantee 
on  every  bolt. 


are  guaranteed  fast-color  in  the 
hottest  sun  and  through  the  un- 
certainties of  wash  day.  Time 
and  again  they  will  come  from 
the  tub  like  new. 

Made  in  the  most  delicate  shades 
and  the  filmiest  of  fabrics,  as  well  as 
rich,  heavy  materials  for  all  decora- 
tive purposes. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Draping  the 
Home,"  an  invaluable  aid  in  home 
decoration,  and  ask  for  name  of 
Onnoka  dealer  nearest  you. 

ORINOKA  MILLS 

166    Clarendon    Building 

NEW  YORK 
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Cftr>yrAhN™w 'PORTRAIT  OF  ANNA  PAVLOWA.  THE  FAMOUS  RUSSIAN  DANCER  wuo  is  AGAIN  CAPTIVATIN.:  NKW  YORK  AI.PIF.NC-ES 

AT  THE  CENTURY  WITH  HER  WONDERFUL  ART 


rtliy 

Androcles  bidding   farewell   to   Lavinia  and   the   otlK-r   Christians  before   entering   the  arena 
SCENE   IX   GEORGE  BEKNAKI)  SIIAVVS  KABLE  PLAY  "ANDROCLES  AND  THE   LION"   AT   WALLACK'S   T1IEATKE 


WALLACK'S.  "ANDROCLES  AND  THE 
LION."  Fable  play  by  Bernard  Shaw.  Pro- 
duced on  January  27th  with  this  cast : 


THE 


The  Editor Eric  Blind 

The   Call    Boy Cecil   Cameron 

Secutor    J.    H.    Greene 

Retiarius    Gerald    Hanier 

The   Menagerie    Keeper Edgar    Kent 

The  Slave   Driver Hugh   McRae 

Magaero    Kate  Carlyon 

Lavinia   Lilian  McCarthy 


The   Emperor Walter   Creighton 

The   Captain Ian   Maclaren 

Androcles    O.   P.   Heggie 

The   Lion Phil   Dwyer 

Lentulus    Horace   Braham 

Mettellus    Wright  Kramer 

Ferrovius    Lionel   Braham 

Spintho   Arnold  Lucy 

The  Centurion Ernest  Cossart 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  greet  novelty  in  the  theatre,  whether 
it  be  in  subject  matter  or  method  of  treatment.  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  in  his  experimental  season  at  Wallack's  accomplished 
both.  ':Androcles  and  the  Lion,"  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  is  a  de- 
licious new  rendering  of  an  old  fable,  while  its  setting  and  move- 
ment are  delights  to  the  eye  and  imagination  in  their  suggested 
and  actual  embellishment.  At  Wallack's  the  first  of  the  pros- 
cenium boxes  on  either  side  have  been  torn  out  and  over  the 
orchestra  pit  and  two  rows  of  the  stalls  an  apron  has  been  built. 
Two  low  steps  extend  from  this  to  the  new 
proscenium  of  solid  gold,  which  is  set  within 
the  old  one.  Instead  of  the  original  curtain 
falls  one  of  white  pongee.  Much  of  the 
action  happens  on  this  apron  while  the  light- 
ing is  supplied  from  overhead  and  from' 
search  lights  extending  from  the  iron  rail  of 
the  balcony.  The  effect  is  a  solid  white  light 
illuminatingly  sufficient  and  free  from  glare. 

England,  of  course,  takes  Shaw  very  ser- 
iously. In  "Androcles"  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  poking  fun  at  the  Christian  religion.  He 
is  very  straight-laced,  indeed,  who  cannot  de- 
rive amusement  from  this  witty  fantasy,  with 
its  Shavian  shafts  of  satire  flying  fast  and 
free,  striking  Christian  and  pagan  with  im- 
partial incisive  force.  It  is  all  mentally  very 
stimulating,  and  the  Christian  tailor,  who 
drew  the  thorn  from  the  lion's  paw,  only  to 
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Phil    Dwyer   aF   the    K 
•'Amlroclis    and 


reap  his  reward  when  they  meet  later 
in  the  arena,  figures  prominently  in  a 
series  of  scenes,  poetical,  humorous  and 
touching.  The  title  ro!e  is  acted  with  really  beautiful  simplicity 
by  Mr.  O.  P.  Heggie,  while  the  lion  is  portrayed  by  Phil  Dwyer 
with  a  verisimilitude,  startling  in  its  veracity  to  animal  nature. 
Lilian  McCarthy  is  impressively  statuesque  as  Lavinia,  who  can- 
not even  on  the  edge  of  her  martyrdom  lose  her  sense  of  humor. 
Then,  too,  there  is  a  cringing  voluptuary  played  with  fine  comic- 
tragic  despair  by  Arnold  Lucy.  A  particularly  appealing  role  is 
that  of  Ferrovius.  the  giant  Cappadocian,  whose  soul  struggles 
between  pride  in  his  physical  prowess  and  his  earnest  desire  for 
the  true  humility  of  the  spirit,  is  acted  with  stirring  vigor  by 
Lionel  Braham.  Ian  Maclaren  is  a  calmly  argumentative  Roman 
captain,  Kate  Carlyon  a  shrewishly  comic  Magaero,  while  the  de- 
cadent but  enthusiastic  Emperor  is  sketched  by  Walter  Creigh- 
ton with  just  the  nice  adjustment  of  values  that 
makes  for  a  finished  portrait.  The  setting 
throughout  is  beautifully  suggestive  of  the  Roman 
mood,  and  the  coloring,  both  scenicallv  and  sar- 
torially,  an  artistic  joy.  "Androcles  and  the 
Lion"  is  a  well-nigh  perfect  entertainment. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  for  "The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  which  opened  the  bill. 
Rabelais  suggested  its  basic  idea,  Anatole  France 
developed  it  and  Prof.  Curtis  Hidden  Page  trans- 
lated it.  It  is  a  mere  airy  triple  which,  staged 

after  the  manner  of 
"Sumnrun."  holds  the 
attention  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  d  u  m  1> 
wife  who  gets  her 

speech  and  by  her  volubility   forces  her  husband 
to  have  himself  made  deaf  as  a  remedy  is  entirely 
the  "Lion"8**  '"        devoid  of  interest  from  either  an  actual  or  a  liter- 
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ary  point  of  view.  Save  for  its  matter  of  seventeenth 
century  presentation  it  is  empty  as  an  entertaining 
factor.  The  entire  company  is  employed.  It  works 
hard.  That  more  is  not  accomplished  is  not  its  fault. 


EMPIRE.     "THK   SHADOW.''     Play   in   three  acts   by   Dario   Niccodemi 
and   .Michael  Morton.     Produced  on  January  25th  with  this  cast: 


Berthe  Tregnier .  . 
Gerard  Tregnier .  . 
Michel  Delon 


.  .  Ethel    Barrymore 

Bruce  McRae 

. .  .Ernest  Lawford 


Doctor 
Helem 
Jeanne 


Magrc 

Preville 


.Edward  Fielding 
.  . .  .Grace  Elliston 
Amy  Veness 


Dario  Niccodemi,  whose  play,  "The  Shadow,"  is  presenting 
Ethel  Barrymore.  at  the  Empire,  in  such  a  happy  light — the  para- 
dox applies  to  the  histrionic  opportunities  of  the  principal  role — 
reveals  himself  in  this,  his  latest  offering,  as  a  playwright  of 
superior  psychological  capacity.  His  study  of  Berthe  Tregnier 
is  a  really  wonderful  analysis  of  a  woman's  soul,  handled  with 
rare  delicacy  and  insight.  In  this  drama  of  unrelieved  gloom, 
Xiccodemi  shows  himself  an  expert  in  that  French  school  which 
makes  delineation  of  character  superior  to  the  amplification  of  a 
dramatic  story.  It  is  Greek-like  in  its  simplicity  and  its  strict 
devotion  to  the  logical  outcome  of  fate ; 
for  from  its  main  complication  there  is 
no  solution  that  makes  for  all  con- 
cerned. Someone  must  suffer  and  it  is 
the  wife  who  so  elects.  The  story  of 
the  play  is  told  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
It  is  quite  her  best  impersonation  of 
years  that  Ethel  Barrymore  gives  of  the 
woman  who,  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
bodily  pain,  only  re-ent.ers  upon  life  to 
find  that  her  anxious  expectations  have 
been  effectually  killed,  that  her  hus- 
band's love  is  a  memory  of  the  past,  that 
new  ties  bind  him  and  that  her  place, 
bitter  and  pathetic  as  it  is  to  realize,  is 
that  of  an  intruder.  The  subtleties  of 
Berthe's  inner  reasonings,  her  quick 
feminine  perceptions  of  the  inevitable, 
and  her  mordant  appreciation  of  her 
anomalous  position  are  depicted  by 
Miss  I'.arrymore  with  rare  revelatory 
skill,  and  a  fine  undercurrent  of  deep 
feeling.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  vocal  mo- 
notony otherwise  impairs  a  creation  of 
such  true  worth  and  value.  The  re- 
creant female  friend  is  assumed  by 
Grace  Elliston.  It  is  perhaps  the 
author's  fault  that  her  reasoning  sounds 
sophistical,  but  hers  is  a  superficial  per- 
formance. Bruce  McRae,  as  the  dis- 
tracted husband,  this  time  struggling 
between  duty  and  love,  is  soundly  natural. 
cellent.  


rated  in  full  on  another  page,  it  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat here  the  ta!e  of  the  ingenuous  little  novice  who 
had  never  seen  a  man  and  whom,  when  the  convent  is 
invaded  by  Prussian  L'hlans,  gives  the  handsome 
Corporal  only  too  much  proof  of  her  affection.  Suf- 
fice to  say  that  Mr.  Knoblauch  has  handled  an  idea,  splendidly 
executed  in  the  performance,  that  is  almost  too  sublimated  and 
delicate  for  practical  use  on  the  stage.  It  was  a  wise  instinct 
that  prompted  Mr.  lielasco  to  cover  the  apron,  the  proscenium 
arch  and  boxes  with  sack  cloth  in  order  to  subdue  the  garish 
trappings  of  the  theatre  and  bring  out  still  further  the  convent 
atmosphere.  The  acting  of  Frances  Starr  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  work.  Nothing  more  charming  and  appealing  has  ever  been 
seen  on  the  local  boards.  It  is  something  that  should  be  witnessed 
by  all  who  recognize  in  her  an  actress  of  qualities  rarely  met 
with  on  our  stage. 


White 


LESLIE   FABER   AND   ELAINE    INESCORT 
Jn  "The  White    Feather"  at  the  Comedy 


The  settings  are  ex- 


BELASCO.      "MARiE-Oim.E."      Play    in    three    acts   by    Edward    Knob- 
lauch.    Produced  on  January  26th   with   the   following  cast: 

Mother  Saint   Dominic. Marie  Wainwright        Peter    Frank    Reicher 

Sisler    Clotilde Ada    C.    Nevil         Sergeant   Beck Henry  Vogel 

Sister  Louise  Harriet ..  .Otis_  Dellenbaugh        Corporal   Meissner Jerome  Patrick 


Marie-Odile    Frances   Starr 

Father   Fisher Edward  Donnelly 

This 


Stei'nhauser    Paul    Stanley 

Hartmann   Alphonse  Ethier 


is  a  very  unusual  play,  spiritual  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  should  be  missed  by  no  one  who  takes  delight  in  the  finer 
things  of  the  theatre.  As  a  production,  it  sustains  every  expecta- 
tion that  is  had  of  whatever  Mr.  Belasco  announces.  In  suc- 
cession this  manager  presents  plays  that  have  widely  divergent 
novelty,  but  they  all  have  an  idea  which  is  worked  out  in  com- 
pleteness. It  may  be  startling,  philosophical,  fantastic,  poetic  or 
may  involve  some  matters  of  more  ordinary  bearing,  but  novelty 
i.>  there,  with  that  minuteness  of  finish  always  associ- 
ated with  a  Belasco  production.  "Marie-Odile"  is  the 
story  of  a  young  girl's  innocence,  beautifully  and 
simply  told  and  staged,  with  the  severe  grey  cloisters  of 
a  French  convent  as  a  picturesque  background.  Nar- 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY.    "THK  CLEVER  ONES."    Comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Alfred    Sutro.      Produced    on    January    28th    with    the    following    cast: 

Wilfrid    Callender,    Charles    Hopkins;    Peter    Mar- 
rable,    Edward    Emery;    David    Kffick.    Russ   Whytal; 

Hannibal  Pipkin.  Charles  Hampden;  Harold  Mar 
rable,  Herbert  Yost;  Thompson.  diaries  Dmtswurth; 
Brown.  John  Rogers;  Martin,  Cliarlrs  Coghlan; 
.lames.  Noel  Leslie;  Rose  Eflick.  Mi-..  Hopkins; 
D-iiU  Mart.iblr,  licitiice  Prentice;  Mrs.  Marrafole 
(Irene).  Annie  Hughes;  Athene  Settle.  Louise 
Closser  Hale;  Mrs.  Small,  Vera  Pole. 

In  this  dramatic  com]x,sition,  well 
above  the  average,  containing  a  bright 
satirical  idea  which  is  deftly  handled 
and  flashed  by  dialogue  of  humorous 
content,  Charles  Hopkins  plays  a  role 
beyond  his  capacity  for  buoyant  uplift. 
As  the  juvenile  lead  he  was  prosaically 
heavy.  Scenes  in  which  he  figured  suf- 
fered an  immediate  let  down,  and  that 
which  was  neither  dull  nor  tiresome 
took  on  a  dull  stupid  aspect.  It  was 
not  that  he  offended  in  commission ;  it 
was  simply  that  he  could  not  give  the 
enlivening  characteristics  of  Wilfrid 
Callender,  who,  to  win  the  hand  of  a 
young  woman  of  advanced  ideas,  pre- 
tends he  is  an  anarchist.  She  accepts 
him  as  such  and  he  then  tries  to  dis- 
enchant her  by  showing  her  the  dis- 
agreeable side  of  extreme  socialism. 
This  is  all  accomplished  by  cross  pur- 
pose methods  that  are  amusingly  pre- 
scribed by  well-known  characters,  dil- 
ettanti in  advanced  thought.  The  first 
act  is  a  capital  exposition,  logical  and 
cumulative  in  its  interest,  while  those 

that  follow  are  almost  as  good.  The  solid  business  head  of  the 
Marrable  family  is  acted  with  choleric  repression  by  Edward 
Emery.  His  wife,  keenly  abreast  with  all  the  latest  movements 
in  the  "oligies,"  is  a  broad  comic  figure  as  played  by  Annie 
Hughes,  while  their  children,  a  youth  who  has  to  pay  that  his 
novels  may  be  published,  and  the  daughter,  a  Girton  girl,  de- 
scribed as  more  of  an  encylopedia  than  a  young  woman,  are 
played  with  superlative  skill  by  Herbert  Yost  and  Beatrice  Pren- 
tice. An  amiable  gentle,  middle-aged  anarchist,  in  theory,  is  well 
realized  by  Russ  \Yhytal  and  his  daughter,  who  finally,  by  her 
common  sense,  wins  the  pseudo-Red,  is  pleasantly  acted  by  Mrs. 
Hopkins.  The  two  sets  which  the  piece  calls  for,  one  denoting 
noni'cait  art  in  its  most  virulent  form  and  the  other  refined  sim- 
plicity, meet  every  requirement. 


COMEDY.     "THE  FALLEN  IIXIL."     Drama  in  four  acts  by  Guy  Bolton. 
Produced  on  January  23rd  with  the  following  cast : 

James  Grebhle,  David  Powell;  Victor  Valdecini,  Alebtr  Bruning;  Di. 
Brock,  Lumsden  Hare;  Baxter,  Robert  Schable;  Christine  Valdecini, 
Janet  Beecher;  Cara  Marx,  Florence  Rockwell. 

Guy  l!"lton  is  the  latest  dramatic  composer,  who  en- 
deavors to  work  out  some  (Continued  on  page  149) 
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Castlej  in,  five  Air 

By  ECROV  FOOTE 

MofKerofMrj.Ca^tle 


Mr.   and   Mrs.    Castle  in   their   New   York   home 
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Mrs.    Castle   and    her   pet   dog 


Mrs.    Castle    in    one    of   her   latest   dancing    frocks 


for     anything?" 
Look    at    them 


Mrs.    Castle   with  two   of 
her  dogs 


IN'T     she     too     sweet 
She    ought    to    be. 
clothes !" 

"I  like  this  one  best  where  he's  hold- 
in'  her  so  lovely  and  smilin'  down  on 
her.  Don't  -seem's  tho'  it  could  be  true 
what  you  hear  about  'em,  does  it?  They 
say  they  never  speak  off  the  stage  an' 
he  lives  at  Castle  House  an'  she  on 
Lexington  Avenue,  an'  she's  the  most 
unhappy  girl  in  New  York." 

"Serves  her  right  for  marryin'  an 
actor,  and  an  English  one  at  that.  You 
know  she  ain't  nobody.  Her  father  kept 
a  drug  store  on  Third  Avenue  an'  her 
name  was  Schloss,  Irene  Schloss.  She's  one  of  us  all  right.  She 
went  on  in  the  chorus  in  Lew  Field's  show,  an'  bein'  so  pretty 
she  got  a  chance  at  dancin'.  She's  made  good,  all  right.  My ! 
how  I'd  love  to  dance  with  him !" 

"You  know  what  it  'ud  cost,  don't  you?  I  guess  he  charges 
every  time  he  dances  with  anyone.  My  chum's  sister  is  waitress  in 
a  house  on  Madison  Avenue  where  the  folks  goes  to  these  swell 
places  an'  dances,  and  one  mornin'  my  chum  says  her  sister  heard 
the  master  grumblin'  about  the  price  of  the  night  before  at  this 
'Sans  Souci'  restaurant  Mr.  Castle  runs — Sans  Souci,  you  know, 
is  French  for  'I  should  worry'.  He  says  to  the  Mrs. :  'The  bill's 
big  enough  to  take  in  a  lesson  in  that  dance  you  had  with  Castle.' 
She  just  laughed  an'  said  it  was  cheap  at  any  price,  an'  that  he 
was  gettin'  his  money's  worth,  too,  and  not  complainin'  when  he 
was  there  all  right." 

"Well,  anyway,  they're  lovely.  Let's  go  an'  see  'em  in  the 
movies  to-night." 

The  present  writer — mother  of  the  much-discussed  dancer — 
stood  among  the  crowd  stationed  before  the  big  window  of  a 
shop  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  which  had  on  exhibition  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle,  and  listened  to 
the  comments.  There  have  been  no  professionals  in  our  familv, 


and  I  am  quite  unused  to  the  careless  handling  of  one's  name 
and  character  which  people  think  permissible  when  one  adopts  a 
public  career.  Hence  this  attempt  to  clear  up  some  of  the  mist 
of  ignorance  and  prejudice  regarding  the  origin  and  habits  of 
Mrs.  Vernon  Castle. 

She  was  born  in  New  Rochelle  in  the  same  house  and  home 
she  was  married  from,  and  where  I  still  live.  Dr.  Hubert  Town- 
send  Foote  was  her  father, 
and  he  practiced  medicine  in 
the  office  of  his  father,  Dr. 
Edward  Bliss  Eoote  on  Lex- 
ington Avenue,  the  house 
now  owned  and  occupied  by 
the  Vernon  Castles  when  in 
town.  Mrs.  Castle's  mother 
was  born  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  her  father — 
David  Stevens  Thomas — was 
a  journalist  of  some  local 
reputation.  Mrs.  Castle's 
maternal  grandmother  was 
a  Goldthwaite,  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  genealogy  of  the 
family  going  back  to  Pil- 
grim days.  A  few  years 
ago  a  Dora  Goldthwaite  was 
a  popular  actress  in  the 
South  and  West.  Mrs.  Cas- 
tle's grandmother  on  her 
father's  side  was  a  Bond,  of 
Boston,  a  woman  noted  in 
New  York  club  circles  for 
her  brains  and  executive 
ability.  She  was  treasurer 
of  Sorosis  for  a  period  of 
fourteen  years. 

As  to  the  happiness  of  the 

Photo  Rotch 

Mrs.   Castle  in  her  wedding  gown 
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DR.    HUBERT    T.    FOOTE 
Mrs.    Castle's    father 


Irene  Castle  at  the  age   of  seven   with    her  pony   "Dolly" 


KI.ROY   1-OHTK 
.tstle's   mother 


Vernon  Castles,  I  hesitate  to  touch  on  a  subject  that  should  be 
sacred,  but  in  justice  to  my  most  lovable  son-in-law,  I  must  state 
that  their  private  life  leaves  little  to  be  desired  to  be  ideal. 

Irene  Foote  was  born  with  a  keen  sense  of  rhythm  and  a  love 
of  dancing.     Before  she  could  walk  alone  she  would  beg  to  be 
supported  while  she  kicked  her  little  feet  to  the  strains  of  Ta-ra- 
ra-booni-de-ayc,   at   that   time   made   popular   by    Lottie   Collins. 
At  the  age  of  five  she  made  her  stage  debut  in 
a  charity  production,  one  of  many  little  fairies, 
and  her  costume  of  tarleton,  spangles  and  gold 
paper  crown  caused  as  many  thrills  in  her  little 
breast  and   as   much   anxiety   in   mine   as   any 
"creation"  since  worn  by  my  daughter.     Would 
the  spangles  all  show?    Would  the  little  ballet- 
skirts  have  the  proper  "stick  out"  to  them?  And 
that  cardboard  crown,  would  it  stay  on  in  the 
mad    excitement    of    the    dance?      I    am    not 
ashamed  tc  .tell  you  that  in  a  trunk  in  my  attic 
that    first    costume    is    securely    packed    away. 
With  it  is  another  one  worn  later  as  a  "Queen." 
A  trip  to  England  in  the  meantime  had  left  vivid 
impressions  on   Irene's   eight-year-old-mind   as 
to  what  a  Queen  should  look  like,  and  1  had 
to   model   her  satine  gown   and    red   velveteen 
coUrt-train  lined  with  real  canton  flannel  ermine 
after  her  recollections   of   Madame  Tussaud's 
and  the  jewel  room  of  the  Tower  of  London.    Even  at  that  early 
age  I  allowed  Irene  to  follow  her  own  taste  in  matters  of  dress, 
as  I  found  she  could  be  trusted. 

A  local  kindergarten  first,  then  the  private  school  in  the  Parish 
House  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  later  St.  Gabriel's  Episcopal 
convent  School  at  Peekskill,  furnished  the  tutilage  for  Irene's 
very  active  mind.  This  latter  environment  did  not  suit  Irene  for 
very  long,  and  she  returned  home  with 
her  sister  Elroy,  who  had  spent  five 
years  there. 

Then  Dr.  Eoote  asserted  himself, 
and  insisted  that  his  youngest  daughter 
should  attend  public  school,  which  she 
did,  acquitting  herself  creditably,  for 
she  was  quick  to  lenrn  and  very  lovable. 


v 


An    early    portrait   of    Irene   Castle 


Her  birthday  parties  were  unique,  for  she  insisted  on  having 
as  guests  every  child  that  caught  her  fancy.  1  remember  the  con- 
sternation of  some  of  the  mothers  because  for  two  success!  \t- 
years  a  little  colored  girl  was  one  of  the  invited,  and  Irene's 
delight  when  the  second  year  little  Ruby  won  the  prize  in  the 
birthday  cake.  From  the  primary  Irene  graduated  to  the  High 
School.  Two  seasons  of  this  and  we  thought  best  to  take  her 
with  us  to  Mexico  and  Cuba,  rather  than  leave 
her  behind  with  relatives  or  in  boarding  schools. 
My  daughter  never  had  to  pass  through  the 
awkward  age.  Her  progress  through  the  most 
crowded  room  never  meant  upsetting  of  any- 
thing or  anybody,  least  of  all  herself.  A  ready 
wit  made  serious  discipline  difficult,  and  many 
a  good  scolding  was  wound  up  abruptly  by  a 
hasty  retreat  on  the  part  of  her  parents  be- 
cause of  this.  Irene  greatly  dreaded  pain  or 
any  suffering,  and  was  essentially  a  "mother's 
baby."  She  would  run  to  me  when  corrected 
and,  throwing  her  arms  around  my  neck,  cry 
out  in  fear,  "You  don't  love  me !"  In  this  she 
was  a  contrast  to  her  older  sister,  who  pre- 
ferred climbing  trees  and  falling  out  of  them, 
and  even  being  punished  rather  than  not  climb. 
Knowing  Irene's  timidity  toward  hurts  as  a 
child,  I  marvel  every  day  over  the  courage  she 
has  developed  in  recent  years  toward  suffering.  To  Irene  Foote 
a  fall  off  her  bicycle  or  pony  or  a  bump  on  the  stairs  meant  heart- 
breaking wails  and  sobs.  As  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  I  have  twice 
seen  her  walk  calmly  to  the  elevator  in  the  hospital  that  was  to  lay 
her  on  an  operating  table  under  the  sickening  fumes  of  ether, 
waving  her  hand  and  smiling  a  cheery  "I'll  see  you  later"  to  us; 
never  shrinking  from  the  pain  she  must  undergo  before  she  could 

walk  out  again. 

Seeing  some  unusually  good  fancy 
dancing  at  a  charity  performance,  I 
was  delighted  to  learn  that  the  teacher 
lived  and  gave  her  lessons  in  New 
Rochelle.  Dr.  Foote  believed  in  de- 
veloping any  talents  his  children  gave 
signs  of  possessing,  and  he  gladly 


Mr«.  Castle  with  her  pets  at  Shorecliffe  House, 
Manhasset,  I..   I. 


Mr.  and   Mrs.   Castle  horseback  riding  at  their 
country   home 


Beechmont,  New  Rochelle,  where  the  dancer  was  born 
and   brought   up 
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Charles    Hopkins  Mrs.    Hopkins  Russ   Whytal 

SCENE  IN  ALFRED  SUTRO'S  COMEDY  "THE  CLEVER  OXES"  NOW  AT  THE  PUNCH  AND  JfDY  THEATRE 


placed  Irene  with  Miss  Rcsetta  O'Xeil.  She  has  been  the  only 
teacher  Irene  has  ever  had,  and  to  her  careful  and  consistent 
classical  training  1  attribute  much  of  the  grace  and  charm  of 
my  daughter's  dancing. 

It  was  on  the  day  of  the  third  lesson  under  Miss  (  )'Xeil  when 
Harold  Forbes — well  known  in  vaudeville  .circles — came  into 
the  class  looking  for  candidates  for  a  "Radium  dance"  he  wished 
to  introduce  in  a  charity  minstrel  show.  Irene  was  one  of  the 
first  to  attract  his  attention,  and  he  appealed  to  me  for  permission 
to  enter  her  as  one  of  his  "pony  ballet."  As  Miss  O'Neil  was 
willing,  1  gave  my  consent. 

A  "skirt  dance'1  of  English  origin  was  also  one  of  her  roles,  and 
the  next  few  weeks  were  full  of  excitement.  1  was  appointed 
chaperone,  and  that  was  no  sinecure,  for  it  meant  criticising  and 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  length,  hang  and  fit  of  the  costumes 
which  were  made  by  fond  mothers  at  home.  Each  dress  was,  of 
course,  constructed  to  show  off  to  best  advantage  the  charms  of 
Gladys,  Gertrude  or  Grace,  quite  independent  of  any  "chorus 
or  unity"  of  purpose.  But  the  night  of  the  dress  rehearsal  was 
filled  with  many  heartaches  when  it  was  realized  that  the  "Radium 
dance" — so  much  advertised,  as  it  had  been  a  favorite  on  Broad- 
way a  season  or  two  previous — was  danced  on  a  pitch  dark  stage, 
only  the  phosphorous  painted  jumping  ropes,  shoes  and  caps 
being  visible  to  the  audience,  and  the  whereabouts  of  Gladys, 
Gertrude  or  Grace  only  discoverable  by  counting  from  this  or  that 
end. 

Many  amateur  events  followed  this,  in  all  of  which  Irene  took 
her  honors  with  the  same  nonchalance  that  she  does  to-day.  I 
became  very  critical,  and  Miss  O'Neil  often  told  me  I  was  more 
difficult  to  satisfy  than  the  audience.  As  Irene  hated  real  work, 
I  would  stand  with  a  hot  head  and  cold  feet  in  the  wings,  fearful 
of  a  mis-step,  knowing  she  had  shirked  many  hours  of  prepara- 
tion ;  but  the  mis-step  rarely  came,  and  if  it  did  was  so  cleverly 
covered  by  some  interpolation  that  it  did  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  whole. 

This  lack  of  application  was  a  great  trial  to  Dr.  Foote,  who 
greatly  admired  his  little  daughter's  dancing  and  imitations,  but 
always  feared  failure  if  ever  put  to  the  real  test  of  money-making. 
How  we  regret  ihat  he  could  not  have  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  outcome  of  the  struggles  Irene  and  Vernon  went  through 


in  Paris,  and  which  were  to  result  in  a  form  of  dancing  admired 
and  copied  all  over  the  world  ! 

Spanish  dances  lent  themselves  particularly  well  to  Irene's 
lines — or  should  I  say  she  adapted  herself  best  to  that  form  of 
dancing?  During  her  visit  to  Mexico  and  Cuba,  a  Spanish  dancer 
gave  her  lessons  in  the  correct  use  of  the  castanets.  P.essie 
McCoy's  Yama  Yama  dance  was  also  a  favorite,  and  on  OIK 
occasion  of  her  giving  it,  Mrs.  McCoy  was  kind  enough  to  ask 
Irene  if  she  had  not  made  a  study  of  her  daughter  to  be  so  well 
able  to  imitate  her  every  move.  Irene's  reply,  that  she  had  seer. 
Miss  McCoy  dance  but  once,  and  had  to  limit  her  study  to  photo- 
graphs, caused  great  surprise. 

About  this  time  I  made  a  most  serious  mistake.  I  sent  Irene  to 
a  very  fashionable  finishing  school.  It  came  near  being  the  finish 
of  her  happiness  as  well  as  mine.  Thrown  into  association  with 
a  class  of  very  rich  girls,  who  were  allowed  by  their  parents  to 
have  large  allowances  of  money,  as  well  as  credit  in  the  shops 
of  the  near-by  towns,  Irene  was  made  the  very  unhappy  recipient 
of  favors  and  entertainments  which  she  could  not  repay.'  Dr. 
Foote  did  not  believe  in  allowing  young  people  to  handle  care- 
lessly sums  of  money,  and  refused  flatly  all  appeals  for  an  in- 
come that  would  permit  repaying  in  kind  the  flowers,  candies, 
theatres  and  even  jewelry  that  were  heaped  on  Irene  by  her 
friends.  When  a  telegram  from  a  sorely  distressed  aunt  informed 
us  in  Mexico  that  Irene  had  taken  matters  into  her  own  hands 
and  run  away  from  school,  1  am  afraid  I  was  guilty  of  the  obvious 
"I  told  you  so." 

Of  course,  this  upset  al!  our  plans.  Dr.  Foote  could  not  re- 
turn to  the  States  at  that  time  of  year,  so,  after  much  cabling,  it 
was  arranged  to  'nave  my  daughter  sent  down  to  Havana,  where  we 
would  meet  her.  On  our  way  across  the  Gulf  we  assured  our- 
selves that  all  was  well  by  means  of  the  wireless,  and  by  it  we 
learned  that  Irene,  accompanied  by  her  married  sister,  was  on 
board  the  S.  S.  Havana.  We  also  learned  that,  coming  from 
Vera  Cruz  at  that  time  of  the  year,  we  would  be  obliged  to  spend 
six  clays  in  quarantine  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  city.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Columbus  Smith,  good  friends  in  Havana,  could  be  relied 
upon  to  meet  our  girls,  an<!  the  day  after  we  were  landed  on  the 
hill  we  had  the  somewhat  doubtful  pleasure  of  seeing  the  S.  S. 
Harana  drop  anchor  in  the  harbor  beiow  us  and  watching  through 
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field  glasses  the  landing  of  our  daughters,  so  near  and  yet  so  far 
away.  After  we  were  liberated  we  all  went  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
a  favorite  resort  of  the  Doctor's,  and  there,  riding  horseback  over 
the  pretty  island,  bathing  in  the  beautiful  Caribbean  Sea  and  en- 
joying generally  the  glorious  climate  that  isle  possesses,  we  fin- 
ished the  most  "nervous"  winter  I  ever  remember  to  have  spent. 

The  following  summer,  at  the 
Xew  Kochelle  Yacht  Club,  Vernon 
Castle  was  introduced  to  Irene 
Foote,  and  another  page  was  turned 
in  her  life-book. 

The  mother  of  two  unusually 
attractive  girls,  I  had  weighed  in 
the  balance  many  young  men.  1 
liked  Yernon  Castle  very  much. 
He  gave  every  evidence  of  having 
brains  and  breeding ;  and  as  he  was 
surprisingly  like  Irene's  father  at 
the  same  age,  in  physique  and 
charm  of  manner,  I  could  not 
blame  my  daughter  for  accepting 
his  very  marked  attentions.  A 
summer  of  yachting,  dancing  and 
swimming  followed,  and  when  cold 
weather  threatened  and  Dr.  Foote 
had  to  start  South  again,  he  had 
given  a  somewhat  reluctant  con- 
sent to  an  engagement.  But  Ver- 
non had  to  promise  to  save  up 
money  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a 
young  couple.  \Ye  did  not  intend 
our  little  girl  should  have  to  sup- 
port a  husband.  I  knew  that  Yernon  would  always  be  a  bread 
winner,  and  I  was  not  an  ambitious  mother.  1  wanted  my 
daughter  to  have  all  the  love  and  thoughtful  care  that  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  have  in  my  married  life,  and  I  felt  sure  it 
lay  in  the  power  of  this  clean-limbed,  alert-minded  young  lover 
to  give  it  to  her. 

A  trying  winter  spent  in  New  York  by  the  two  girls  under  the 
eyes  of  their  aunt  and  uncle  did  not  change  my  opinion,  and  so 
when  spring  came,  bringing  us  back  to  New  Rochelle  and  home, 
and  Yernon  insisted  that  he  could  not  wait  any  longer,  I  used  all 
the  influence  I  possessed  to  get  Dr.  Foote  to  overlook  the  small 
size  of  the  nest  egg  Yernon  had  been  able  to  lay  by  and  let  the 
children  marry.  Reminding  him  of  our  similar  financial  status  when 
we  were  married,  and  the  fact  that  neither  of  us  had  suffered,  or 
our  children  been  deprived  of  health  or  education,  did  more  to 
accomplish  my  purpose  than  any  of  the  children's  pleas  in  their 
own  behalf,  and  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1911,  Irene  Foote  was 
married  to  Yernon  Castle  Blythe — his  family  name — in  the  bride's 
home,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marshall,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
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Church  in  New  Rochelle.  It  was  a  pretty  but  rather  sad  cere- 
mony, for  my  husband  was  so  ill  thai  he  was  barely  able  to  stand 
up  long  enough  to  give  his  daughter  awa\. 

Yernon  still  had  a  short  time  to  play  in  ••The  lien  1'ecks,"  and 
it  was  not  until  a  little  later  that  In:  was  able  to  take  his  bride 
over  to  Kngland  and  introduce  her  to  his  family.  They  received 

her  with  open  arms  and  proved  In 
be  the  delightful  family  we  had  sur- 
mised. A  visit  1  made  last  year  in 
London  to  the  home  of  Lawrence 
(irossmith,  a  very  clever  cornelian 
much  loved  in  public  and  private 
life,  whose  charming  wife — known 
on  the  Knglish  stage  as  Coralie 
lilythe — is  Vermin's  sister,  showed 
me  an  adorable  family,  brilliant  and 
cultured  and  most  devoted  one  to 
the  other.  I  spent  happy  weeks  sur- 
roundcd  by  even-  comfort,  petted 
and  spoiled  as  though  I  were  really 
one  of  the  family,  and  I  came  in 
touch  with  a  charming  atmosphere 
of  refined  camaraderie  known  only 
in  professional  circles. 

On  their  return  home  Vernon 
brought  with  him  his  youngest  sis- 
ter, Marjorie,  and  she  spent  the 
rest  of  the  summer  with  us  in 
"Beechmont,"  New  Rochelle.  going 
back  to  England  only  after  the  road 
tour  of  "The  Hen  Peeks"  broke  up 
in  January,  she  having  filled  a 

small  singing  role  in  it,  and  Irene  a  tiny  "looking"  part,  in  order 
to  remain  with  Vernon.  He  had  signed  a  contract  for  a  Revue  in 
a  Paris  theatre,  and  in  January,  during  our  absence  South,  my 
children  sailed  for  France,  taking  with  them  Walter,  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  mine.  Father  thought  this  an  extravagance, 
but  Walter  often  proved  a  "life  saver,"  his  dog-like  devotion  and 
cheerfulness  in  Lime  of  need,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  cook  and 
make  a  meal  out  of  things  he  could  buy  for  a  couple  of  francs, 
proving  of  inestimable  value.  Those  were  terrible  times,  I  know. 
Although  Irene  wrote  but  little  of  her  serious  plight,  and  madi- 
as much  as  possible  of  the  amusing  side  of  it,  I  felt  keenly  that 
all  was  not  well  with  my  children  in  that  foreign  land,  surrounded 
by  strangers  and  none  too  well  acquainted  with  the  intricacies  of 
customs  and  language.  The  production  of  the  Revue  was  post- 
poned from  week  to  week.  Funds  were  exhausted  and  salary  in 
advance  had  to  be  encroached  on.  When  finally  the  show  did 
open  it  was  a  disappointment  to  the  public  and  heartbreaking  to 
the  Castles.  They  hated  the  class  of  work  they  were  asked  to 
do,  and  though  both  (Continued  on  page  154) 
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Hedwig    indignantly    denounces    the    Emperor's    request    for    war    brides    and    Lieut.    Hoffman 
threatens  to   report   her   at   military   headquarters 
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Captain     Hertz     orders     Hedwig 
Nazimova)     under    arrest 


is    seldom    that 
in    the    field    of 
(Mine.  lighter   stage   en- 

tertainment, known  as 
vaudeville,  such  a  serious  and  timely  note  is  struck,  sharply 
arresting  public  attention  and  deeply  moving  its  audiences,  as  is 
to  be  found  in  "War  Brides,"  a  drama  in  one  act,  dominated  by 
the  tragic  figure  impersonated  by  Mme.  Nazimova.  If  the  little 
play  merely  stirred  up  partisan  resentment,  in  this  moment  when 
reason  is  perverted  and  trampled  under  foot  in  merciless  warfare, 
no  manifestations  of  sympathy  and  applause  would  be  possible. 
Apart  from  any  actual  conditions  in  any  of  the  countries  en- 
gaged in  the  terrible  conflict,  there  is  an  impressive  idea  in  it  that 
reveals  the  spirit  of  war  in  its  most  dangerous  aspects,  in  its 
most  humiliating  bearing  on  humanity. 

The  basic  idea  of  the  play  is  that  sudden,  often  loveless  mar- 
riages are  made  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty  in  order  that  the 
supply  of  men,  soldiers  for  the  army  of  the  future,  the  next 
generation,  as  required  by  the  endless  wars  to  come,  shall  be 
maintained.  In  other  words,  it  establishes  the  hopelessness  of 
peace,  the  domination  of  m'Htarism  gone  mad.  It  brutally  pro- 
claims that  the  future  business  of  the  world  is  to  be  war. 

The  seriousness  and  the  necessity  for  the  replenishing  of  the 
earth  with  males  for  this  purpose  is  at  once  grotesque  and  ap- 
palling. It  is  a  measureless  sacrifice  of  the  finer  relations  and 
sentiments  of  life.  Millions  of  men  are  to  die,  and  the  loss  is 
to  be  made  up  by  the  possible  but  casual  results  of  such  mar- 
riages, sanctified  by  no  love,  but  enjoined  by  war.  Life  is  mocked 
by  Death.  It  is  this  astonishing  condition  of  world  affairs  that 
furnishes  the  idea  and  material  for  the  stirring,  significant,  little 
play  written  by  Marion  Craig  Wentworth,  first  published  in  the 
Century-  Magazine,  and  later  produced  at  the  Palace  Theatre, 
this  city,  with  Mme.  Nazimova  in  the  principal  role. 

The  drama  has  seven  speaking  characters,  a  part  of  the  stricken 
family  involved,  with  the  tramp  of  troops,  the  whole  producing 
the  vivid  impression  that  it  concerns  a  whole  nation  in  arms. 
The  scene  is  a  room  in  a  peasant's  cottage  in  "a  war-ridden  coun- 
try." New  regiments  are  being  formed,  fresh  recruits  are  being 
sent  daily  to  the  front.  Already  the  harvesting  and  the  rude 
work  are  being  done  by  the  women.  The  few  men  who  are  not 
at  war  are  preparing  for  it.  or  are  incapacitated,  or  remain  be- 
hind to  organize  the  war  machine.  The  mother  has  had  two  of 
her  sons  taken,  while  presently  the  third  is  called,  and  the  hus- 
band of  her  oldest  and  most  spirited  daughter,  Hedwig,  is  at  the 
front,  with  no  news  from  him.  They  have  all  been  swallowed 
uo  in  the  blackness  of  war. 


Amelia,  the  younger  daughter,  comes  in  from  the  haying.  Her 
mother  observes  that  she  stealthily  is  packing  a  bag.  She  wants 
to  go  away  and  become  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  happy  at  the  thought 
of  getting  close  to  and  caring  for  the  dear  ones,  and  nut  wholly 
willing  to  become  a  war  bride,  although  she  has  been  asked,  and 
her  mother  wishes  to  see  her  married.  She  tells  of  the  ceremony 
she  has  just  seen,  in  which  ten  girls,  war  brides,  answered  in 
unison.  Some  of  these  hardly  knew  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
united.  The  youth  who  had  asked  her  she  had  spoken  to  only 
once  before.  Hedwig  later  describes  him  as  a  loafer.  He  is  not 
an  unlikely  chap  when  we  see  him,  but  Hedwig  scorns  the  mar- 
riage of  her  sister  in  the  circumstances. 

The  mother  tells  Amelia  that  she  must  stay  at  home  in  order 
to  help  her  to  watch  over  Hedwig,  who  broods  in  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  \\iiy  so  grievously?  The  mother  shows  a  baby 
garment  she  is  working  on.  Mina,  the  third  daughter,  comes  in, 
light  hearted.  She  has  just  been  married. 

"It  was  fun — just  like  a  theatre.  Then  the  priest  made  a 
speech,  and  t  h  e 
burgomaster  and  the 
captain.  The  peo- 
ple cheered,  a  n  d 
then  our  husbands 
had  to  go  to  drill 
for  an  hour.  Oh, 
I  never  was  so 
thrilled !  It  was 
grand !  They  told 
us  we  were  the  true 
patriots.  Our  names 
will  go  down  in  his- 
tory, honored  by  a 
whole  people,  they 
said." 

Hedwig  comes  in 
and  persuades  her 
sister  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the 
lieutenant,  who  says 
that  he  is  going 
away,  most  likely  to 
be  shot. 

"Don't  you  sup- 
pose," he  adds  bit- 
terly, "we  want  to 
send  some  part 

Amelia     (Mary    Alden")     rushes    to     take    the    pistol 
from   Hedwig 
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of   ourselves    into   the    future,    since    we   can't   live   ourselves?" 

Fiercely  Heclwig  replies : 

"And  for  what?  For  food  for  the  next  generation's  cannon? 
Oh,  it  is  an  insult  to  our  womanhood !  You  violate  all  that  makes 
marriage  sacred  !  Are  we  women  never  to  get  up  out  of  the  dust  ? 
You  never  aske-l  us  if  we  wanted  this  war;  yet  you  ask  us  to 
gather  in  the  crops,  cut  the  wood,  keep  the  world  going,  drudge 
and  slave,  and  wait  and  agonize,  lose  our  all,  and  go  on  bearing 
more  men — and  more — to  be  shot  down !  If  we  breed  the  men 
for  you,  why  don't  you  let  us  say  what  is  to  become  of  them? 
Do  we  want  them  shot — the  very  breath  of  our  life?" 

Enraged,  the  lieutenant  goes  out  to  inform  the  military  auto- 


crats that  she  is  rebellious  to  the  Government's  order.  She  has 
been  the  one  who  has  persuaded  the  other  girls  not  to  marry. 
Capt.  Hertz,  the  military  head  of  the  town,  enters.  He  listens 
with  indignation  to  Hedwig's  protests  and  orders  her  under 
arrest.  The  scene  is  interrupted  by  the  bringing  of  news  that 
the  two  younger  sons  and  also  Franz,  Hedwig's  husband,  have 
been  killed  in  battle.  Hedwig  prepares  to  go  with  Capt.  Hertz, 
as  his  prisoner,  after  he  has  overheard  her  say  to  her  mother 
that  she  would  send  a  message  to  the  Emperor  that  she  will  not 
bear  her  child  until  the  promise  is  made  that  there  will  be  no 
more  war.  We  have  seen  her  conceal  a  pistol,  which  she  now 
takes  with  her.  She  .seizes  the  (Continued  on  page  147) 
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TWO  new  operas  and  one  revival  constitute  the  month's  proud,  artistic 
record  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  new  operas  were:  The 
world  premiere  of  Umberto  Giordano's  "Madame  Sans-Gene" ;  the 
first  production  in  America  of  "L'Oracolo,"  by  Franco  Leoni,  and  the  revival 
of  Beethoven's  "Fidelio."  This  flood  of  novelty  and  near  novelty  has  entirely 
stilled  the  clamoring  for  new  operas  which  was  heard  in  some  quarters  during 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year. 

There  has  been  a  definite  plan  and  reason  for  postponing  the  novelties  until 
toward  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the  operatic  year — just  as  there  is  logic 
in  every  move  made  by  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  who  guides  the  operatic  ship,  and 
that  reason  is  that  Caruso's  departure  for  Monte  Carlo,  scheduled  for  Feb- 
ruarv  joth,  must  be  atoned  for  to  the  public.  Caruso  must  go,  for  he  is  bound 
by  an  old  contract,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  now  insisted  upon.  So  Gatti- 
Casazza  covers  up  the  disappearance  of  this  great  te.nor  by  keeping  public 
interest  stirred  and  alive  with  the  new  works  and  revivals  which,  having 
begun,  will  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  succession:  "Madame  Sans-Gene," 
"L'Oracolo,"  "Fidelio,"  "II  Trovatore,"  "Prince  Igor" — in  addition  to  which 
Wagner's  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirr.berg,"  and  Montemezzi's  "L'Amore 
dei  Tre  Re,"  will  be  added  to  the  existing  repertoire. 

Now,  having  told  tales  out  of  school,  and  explained  why  the  delay  in  pro- 
ducing novelties,  let  us  chat  about  the  opera  season's  first  novelty,  "Madame 
Sans-Gene,"  which  had  its  first  performance  on  any  stage  on  January  25th. 
Its  libretto  is  by  Renato  Simoni,  an  Italian  journalist,  and  is  based  upon  the 
familiar  play  by  Victorien  Sarclou  and  E.  Moreau,  music  by  Umberto 


CKRALIMNK  FAKUAK 

Who    originated    the    title    role    nf 

"Madame  Sans-Gene"  in 

Giordano's    opera 
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pily  married,  and  he  commands  Caterina  to  appear  before  him, 
which  she,  does.  There  is  an  amusing  scene  when  she  reminds 
him  that  he  still  owes  her  for  laundry  which  she  did  when  he 
was  a  poor  soldier.  He  forgives  her  for  her  ordinary  traits 


and  abandons  the  idea  of  separating  her  from  her  beloved  Le- 
febvre.     Then  follows  the  dramatic  Xelpperg  episode,  its  happy 


Giordano.  The  com- 
plete cast  is  appended 
here  as  a  matter  of  encllng>  ancl  tne  final  curtain  falls  upon  a  sce.ne  in  which  Napoleon 


record : 

Caterina  Htibscher,  Ger- 
alcline  Farrar ;  Tonietta, 
Lenora  Sparkes ;  Giulia, 
Rita  Fornia;  La  Rossa, 
Sophie  Braslau ;  Lefebvre, 
Giovanni  Martinelli ; 
Fouche,  Andrea  de  Segu- 
rola;  V  i  n  a  i  g  r  e,  Max 
Bloch ;  Conte  di  Neipperg, 
Paul  Althouse ;  La  Regina 
Carolina.  Vera  Curtis ;  La 
Principessa  Elisa,  Minnie 
Egener ;  Despreaux,  An- 
gelo  Bada ;  Gelsomino, 
Riccardo  Tegani ;  Leroy, 
Robert  Leonhardt ;  De 
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Brigode  Vincenzo  Reschiglian ; 
Napoleone,  Pasquale  Amato;  Rous- 
tan,  Bernard  Begue ;  Conductor, 
Arturo  Tuscanini. 

Three  disappointments  at- 
tended the  ultimate  production 
of  this  opera.  First,  it  had 
been  hoped  that  the  composer 
would  finish  it  in  time  for  pro- 
duction last  season ;  then  it  had 
been  believed  that  Giordano 
could  be  present  to  witness  the 
premiere,,  but  the  European 
war  destroyed  that  hope ; 

and  finally,  it  had  been  definitely  announced  for  January 
22(1,  and  the  final  dress  rehearsal  held,  when  Geraldine  Farrar 
became  indisposed,  necessitating  a  further  delay  until  Janu- 
ary 25th.  So  it  seemed  as  though  the  fates  had  begun  to 
conspire  against  this  performance ;  but  if  they  did,  they  event- 
ually failed  and  mortals  triumphed;  so  did  the  opera,  for  it 
achieved  with  a  bound  a  popular  success.  Whether  this  be  last- 
ing— who  can  tell  ?  But  on  the  opening  night  there  was  every 
indication  of  the  public  being  interested  in  the  opera. 

Its  story  need  not  be  told,  for  the  familiar  Sardou  comedy 
classic  is  surely  vividly  remembered  here  from  performances  given 
it  by  Rejane  and  Kathryn  Kidder.  The  opera  libretto  follows 
the  play  closely,  beginning  with  the  laundry  scene  of  Caterina 
Hiibscher  during  the  stormy  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  in- 
tnxlucing  the  heroine,  Lefebvre,  Neipperg,  and  Fouche;  but  Na- 
poleon is  only  referred  to  in  the  text,  and  does  not  make  his 
nppearance  in  person  until  the  third  act.  The  second  act,  nineteen 
years  later,  finds  Caterina  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duchess  of  although  in 
Dantsic,  but  still  retaining  her  manners,  customs  and  speech  of  these  latter 
the  days  when  she  was  a  laundress.  Napoleon  wishes  his  General 
I.efc-bvre  to  divorce  this  Caterina,  although  they  are  most  hap- 


himself  honors  Caterina  before  all  his  courtiers,  it  is  an  excel- 
lent libretto,  with  abundant  comedy  and  some  intensely  dramatic 
situations,  well  compressed  and  fairly  free,  of  boring  chatty 
episodes. 

Now  to  its  music:  Giordano  is  known  here  by  three  earlier 
operas,  "Fedora,"  "Siberia"  and  "Andrea  Chenier."  They  ail 
enjoyed  very  brief  favor  here.  "Madame  Sans-Gene"  is  infinitely 
better,  greater  writing  than  all  of  the  above-mentioned  three  rolled 
into  one.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  it  be  called  a 
great  work,  or  even  an  inspired  one;  but  it  is  cleverly  made, 
shows  good  musicianship  and  is  far  from  being  extreme  in  its 
use  of  dissonances.  The  best  part  of  it,  musically,  is  the  orches- 
tral score;  which  is  deftly  and  effectively  written,  the  "color" 
effects  ably  contrived,  and  also  not  lacking  in  dramatic  surge. 
Weakest  are  the  arias,  betraying  lack  of  inspiration,  the  melodies 

being  rather  uninspired,  yet 
withal  the  love  music  between 
Caterina  and  Lefebvre  is  not 
without  melodious  interest ;  and 
the  best  dramatic  episode  mu- 
sically is  when  Caterina  tells 
the  assembled  ladies  of  the 
court  some  of  the  horrors  of 
the  war  in  which  Napoleon's 
greatness  was  achieved.  The 
most  charming  writing  in  the 
entire  score  is  the  dainty  waltz 
song  sung  by  the,  chorus  in  the 
second  act.  The  first  act  music 


ANDREA    DE    SEGUROLA    AND    GERALIHNK    FARRAR 
In  a  scene  from   Act  I 

pulses  and  throbs  with 
Revolutionary  tunes, 
such  as  the  Carma- 
gnole, the  Ca  Ira,  and 
finally  the  Marseillaise, 
which  forms  the  stir- 
ring finale  of  the  open- 
ing act,  and  which 
caused  its  hearers  to 
cheer  on  the  opening 
night. 

The    second    act    is 
musically     the     best, 
while     the     third     act 
shows  a  falling  off  in 
cleverness,     and     the 
final  act  is  quite  weak ; 
both    of 
acts     the 

dramatic  interest  of  the 
play  sustains  interest 


PASQUALE   AMATO 
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when  the  music  sometimes  fails  to  captivate  the  hearer's  ear. 

Of  its  performance  nothing  but  high  praise  can  be  uttered. 
Geraldine  Farrar,  in  the  title  role,  has  hit  upon  a  characterization 
which  will  make  this  one  of  her  greatest  roles.  She  acts  a  lot 
of  it  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  gamine,  and  yet  in  her  moments  of 
tender  devotion  to  Lefebvre  she  is  superbly  sentimental.  She 
sang  the  music  extremely  well,  winning  a  triumph  for  herself. 
Martinelli,  as  Lefebvre,  was  excellent  vocally  and  histrion- 
ically, leaving  only  the  wish  that 
his  voice  might  have  more  melting 
qualities.  Amato  acted  Napoleon 
admirably  and  sang  it  none  the  less 
well,  while  Althouse  was  satisfy- 
ing as  Neipperg,  and  de  Segurola 
gave  a  convincing  bit  of  acting  in 
the  role  of  Fouche.  Toscanini 
conducted  with  that  spirit  and  in- 
terest which  appears  to  be  his 
alone,  the  orchestra  played  su- 
perbly, the  chorus  sang  wonder- 
fully. Scenery  and  costumes  were 
among  the  most  artistic  and -effec- 
tive shown  on  this  great  stage,  and 
there  were  no  accidents  to  mar  the 
performance. 

To  sum  up:  "Madame  Sans- 
Gene"  is  a  clever  if  not  an  inspired 
opera,  based  upon  a  fascinatingly 
interesting  libretto,  and  faultlessly 
produced  at  the  Metropolitan  in 
the  matter  of  principals,  chorus, 
orchestra,  costumes  and  scenery.  It 
is  again  an  offering  to  which  Gatti- 
Casazza  can  point  with  pride. 

The  season's  second  novelty. 
Franco  Leoni's  "L'Oracolo,"  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  that  suc- 
cessful play  of  Chester  Bailey 
Fernald  called  "The  Cat  and  the 
Cherub"  set  to  music.  The  libret- 
tist, an  Italian  named  Camille 
Zanoni,  has  changed  the  title  to 
"The  Oracle"  because  the  cat  is 
omitted  from  the  score  and  plot, 
and  he  justifies  his  title  by  the 
episode  in  which  the  learned  sooth- 
sayer, Win-Shee,  acts  the  role  of 
Oracle  and  forecasts  the  tragedy. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  "The  Cat 
and  the  Cherub"  was  first  produced 
here  about  seventeen  years  ago,  had 
an  enormous  success,  and  was  quite 
recently  revived  by  Holbrook  Blinn 
at  the  Princess  Theatre.  So  its 
plot  is  fairly  familiar  and  the 
reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
that  its  action  takes  place  in  the 

San  Francisco  Chinese  quarter,  that  its  villain  is  Chim-Fen, 
keeper  of  an  opium  den,  who  covets  in  marriage  Ah-Yoe,  niece 
of  Hoo-Tsin,  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  is  rebuffed,  so  in  revenge 
he  steals  Hoo-Chee,  the  young  son  of  Hoo-Tsin.  Ah-Yoe  is  in  love 
with  Win-San-Luy,  and  to  win  her  he  seeks  to  find  the  lost 
"cherub,"  discovering  him  in  Chim-Fen's  cellar.  Chim-Fen  mur- 
ders Win-San-Luy  for  his  act,  and  then  Win-Shee,  father  of  the 
murdered  boy,  tracks  down  Chim-Fen  and  kills  him. 

It  is  a  one-act  grand  opera  thriller,  its  action  being  tense,  its 
dramatic  force  stirri.ig,  and  it  held  the  first-night  audience 
spellbound.  The  music  is  not  remarkable,  but  it  is  a  well-made, 
dexterously  planned  score  which  is  effective  in  some  of  its  lyric 
episodes,  such  as  the  love  music  between  Ah-Yoe  and  Win-San- 
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Luy,  and  the  Oracle  incident  of  Win-Shee.  There  is  an  attempt 
made  to  introduce  some  Chinese  characteristics  into  the  music, 
with  only  fair  effect,  since  the  music  is,  for  the  rest,  out  and  out 
Italian.  But  the  composer  has  not  buried  the  dramatic  sweep  of 
the  story  in  a  welter  of  music,  so  that  the  thrill  of  the  plot  is 
easily  felt  and  appreciated  above  the  surge  of  the  music. 

The  opera  is  about  ten  years  old,  so  that  it  does  not  suffer  from 
the  disease  of  dissonance,  which  most  living  composers  have 

contracted.  It  was  given  in  Lon- 
don in  1905,  had  two  performances 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  then  disap- 
peared from  the  ken  of  things 
operatic. 

Its  Metropolitan  performance 
was  capital.  As  Chim-Fen,  Scotti 
did  one  of  the  biggest  pieces  of 
acting  in  his  career,  and  gave  a 
thrilling  portrayal  of  this  sneaky 
gamester  of  the  Chinese  Tender- 
loin, a  murderer  and  a  filthy  soul. 
Of  tremendous  dignity  was  Didur 
in  the  role  of  Win-Shee,  singing 
well  and  making  the  part  a  beauti- 
ful one  in  its  characterization, 
Botta  as  Win-San-Luy  surprised 
everyone  by  his  excellent  singing, 
but  Bori  as  Ah-Yoe  was  disappoint- 
ing both  in  acting  and  in  song. 
Polacco  conducted  a  rousingly  dra- 
matic performance,  the  orchestra 
and  chorus  were  admirable,  and 
the  single  stage  setting  was  very 
effective,  even  though  the  vast 
Metropolitan  stage  is  a  bit  too 
large  to  successfully  depict  the 
cramped  quarter  in  which  the 
action  takes  place. 

As  "L'Oracolo"  takes  little  more 
than  an  hour  in  performance,  it 
will  always  be  part  of  a  double  bill, 
and  its  premiere  was  with  "Pagli- 
acci."  So  Gatti-Casazza  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  un- 
earthed a  new  running  mate  for 
both  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and 
"Pagliacci,"  which  is  a  blessing,  as 
these  operatic  twins  are  much  in 
need  of  divorce,  now  that  the  com- 
bination has  begun  to  pall  upon  the 
public.  The  cast  of  the  first  per- 
formance was  as  follows : 

Win-Shee,  Aclamo  Didur ;  Chim-Fen, 
Antonio  Scotti ;  Hoo-Tsin,  Giulio  Rossi ; 
Win-San-Luy,  Luca  Botta;  Hoo-Chee, 
Ella  Bakos ;  Ah-Yoe,  Lucrezia  Bori ; 
Hua-Quee,  Sophie  Braslau ;  A  Fortune 
Teller,  Pietro  Audisio;  Conductor, 
Giorgio  Polacco. 

"Fidelio"  was  revived  at  the  Metropolitan  on  January  301)1  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  late  Gustav 
Mahler  breathed  life  into  Beethoven's  only  opera  six  years  ago, 
when  he  came  to  New  York  from  Vienna  and  took  up  the  baton 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Imposing  scenery  was  made 
in  Vienna  and  sent  over  for  this  revival,  which,  however,  despite 
its  artistic  interest,  failed  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  public.  Now, 
with  nearly  all  of  the  Viennese  scenery  pressed  into  service  again, 
"Fidelio"  was  revived  to  try  its  fate  anew.  Matzenauer  sang  the 
title  role,  and  by  the  sincerity  of  her  portrayal  gave  a  creditable 
artistic  account  of  herself ;  although  her  voice  is  not  sufficiently 
high  for  this  music,  yet  certain  arias,  such  as  Abscheulicher, 
were  dramatically  sung. 
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The  husband   (Bruce  McEae) 


The  other  woman  (Grace  Elliston) 

,arried  life  with  paralysis,  which  binds  her  to  an  invalid's 


Berthe  Tregnier,  the  adoring,  beautiful  wife  of  a  prominent  French  artist,  is  stricken  at  the  beginning  of  their  married  life  with  P^f'^^^^"^;^^^  ^"^J 
chair.  When  the  play  begins  she  has  been  helpless  for  six  years  All  this  time  her  husband  has  ^  e"ff<ecat"d  She  retrains  the  use  of  her  limbs,  and  keeping  her  re- 
awaiting  the  day  when  she  will  be  cured.  A  miracle  happens.  The  cure  for  which  only  she  had  hoped  is  et  regaina  


The    wife   begins   to   have   doubts 


the   Doctor  she   is  cured 

to  seek  her  husband  in  his  studio,  thinking  to  surprise  and  delight  mm,   sue  qmic 

---1  for  their  baby  son.     Meantime,  the 
to    throw  himself  on  her  generosity 


Berthe  is  surprised  to   find   a  baby   in   her  husband's   studio 
jnorant  of  the  fact   that  in  these   six   years  he   has 

They  meet  in  the  studio.     Berthe  notices  that  her 


Th«  di«overy  of  her  husband',  infidelity  cause,  the  wife  keen  "^1  Aguish 
husband  ii  not  as  overjoyed  to  see  her   recovered  as   she   fondly   ''n?Slned  £\*JJ"'°nd  h 

^^J^^^^'^^^Y^^^ 

thr  .airifict.  consentinz  to  «tep  aside  herself  »nd  go  out 


ttm***  *.          *t**&  dawns 
r  invaiid  cbair.     Here,  after  a  great  mental  struggle,  she  realizes  that  she  stands 

she  feeli  that  none  of  thera  can  ever  be  truly  happy  u        co 


Matzen 


AS   KING  JOHN 


AS    RICHARD    III          Otto  Sarony 


AS    MACBETH 


A   FAMOUS  actor  once  retorted,  upon  being  complimented 
on   his   performance   of    King   Lear:      "I    play   Richard, 
Hamlet,  Othello,  but  by  God,  sir,  I  am  Lear !" 
One  might  almost  say  the  same  of  Robert  Mantell's  Macbeth. 
In  voice  and  stature  this  jxipular  Shakespearean  tragedian  quite 
suggests  the  splendid  barbarian.     He   is  the   "black   Scot"   that 
history  has  painted  Macbeth,  and  his  "make-up"  for  the  character 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  supposed  picture  of  the  ambitious  Thane 
that  hangs  in  Hoiyrood  Castle. 

Robert  Mantell  has  now  practically  sole  possession  of  the 
Shakespearean  field — a  worthy  honor  and  one  gained  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  a  fine  and  inspired  theatrical 
ideal.  Competitors  have  come  and  gone, 
but  Mantell,  by  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  impersonations,  and  the  care  and 
intelligence  shown  in  his  productions,  re- 
mains a  true  leader.  As  the  theatrical 
system  of  to-day  not  only  does  not  train 
or  inspire  classic  actors,  but  actually  dis- 
courages them,  Mantell  may  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  last  of  the  heroic  Shakespearean 
players,  whose  like  may  never  again  be 
seen  on  our  stage. 

Yet,  shall  it  be  argued  that  because 
until  Mantell's  appearances  at  the  Forty- 
fourth  Street  Theatre  the  Bard  this  sea- 
son had  had  but  one  play  revived  on 
Broadway,  that  public  interest  in  Shake- 
speare has  completely  died  out?  Such  a 
conclusion  would  be  unfair.  Per  se,  the 
White  Light  district  may  not  care  for  the 
classical,  but  to  an  enormous  element  in 
this  city  there  is  a  wide  appeal  for  oppor- 
tunities to  see  Shakespeare  acted. 

It  was  more  than  a  fine  physique  which 
pushed  Mantell  steadily  forward  in  his 
profession.  Unless  family  tradition  hands 
down  her  tragic  mantle,  it  is  a  hard  and 

AS  LEAR 


long  struggle  for  the  young  actor  who  would  establish  himself  in 
Shakespearean  roles.  But  the  ambition  and  perseverance  were 
at  hand;  obstacles  were  surmounted,  recognition  challenged  and 
accomplishment  secured. 

Jt  is  a  large,  varied  and  comprehensive  repertoire  which 
Mantell  has  to  draw  from,  and  to  it  of  later  years  he  has  added 
plays  which  but  for  his  enterprise  would  be  unknown  to  theatre- 
goers of  the  present  generation.  Until  he  revived  "King  Lear" 
it  had  not  been  seen  here  since  Salvini  presented  it  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  while  "King  John"  suffered  a  total  eclipse 
for  about  thirty  years  until  Mantell  saw  fit  to  emlxxly  the  central 
figure  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  chroni- 
cles of  English  history.  The  cruel,  crafty, 
cowardly  British  monarch  is  one  of  the 
most  finished  portraits  in  his  theatrical 
gallery.  His  Lear,  too,  is  a  splendidly 
sustained  picture  of  the  sturdy  King 
whose  reason  toppled  through  filial  in- 
gratitude. Regal  in  bearing,  cyclonic  in 
its  imperious  fury,  and  movingly  pathetic 
in  its  senile  decline,  the  varying  moods 
are  portrayed  with  fine  conviction.  There 
is  dignity  to  his  (  Hhello  and  wily  malevo- 
lence in  his  delineation  of  lago.  The 
gentie  noble  Brutus  is  sensed  by  him  in 
a  lofty  strain  of  patriotic  devotion,  while 
Richard  III  at  his  hands  is  of  the  strenu- 
ous school,  vigorous  rather  than  subtle. 
His  Romeo  is  fervid,  but  as  time  will  not 
turn  back,  Mercutio  would  suit  him  bet- 
ter. Hamlet  has  its  interesting  moments, 
and  his  Sherlock  is  a  vivid  rendering  of 
the  vengeful  merchant  of  the  Ghetto. 
His  Richelieu  is  a  strong  study  of  the 
crafty  cardinal,  and  the  title  role  of  Louis 
XI,  as  enacted  by  Mantell,  is  in  its  pic- 
turesque cruelty  and  senility  a  fitting 
pendant  to  his  King  John. 

AS   HAMLET 
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It  is  in  strong,  rugged 
phases  of  character  that 
Mantell  excels.  His  opulent 
voice  and  fine  physique  find 
a  generous  outlet  in  roles  as- 
sociated with  the  players  of 
the  "old  school."  Of  his 
plenitude  he  is  so  prodigal 
that  often  the  finer  niceties 
are  swallowed  up  in  sound. 
Parts  calling  for  introspec- 
tion and  soul  analysis  are 
not  his  happiest  accomplish- 
ments. Sometimes  it  would 
seem  as  if  he  did  not  care 
to  struggle  with  them.  Hut 
in  big  moments  of  action 
Mantell  responds,  and  with 
a  glad  heart,  too. 

Stratl?s-Peyton    AS    OTHFT  T  O  l~>  AT'  A  i   • 

Born  at   Irvine,  Ayrshire, 

Robert  Mantell  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  land  of  the  heather. 
As  a  barefoot  laddie  he  roamed  the  desolate  moors  and  climbed 
the  picturesque  highlands  of  Scotland.  When  quite  young, 
his  parents  moved  to  Belfast.  Here  the  longing  for  a  stage  career 
manifested  itself — much  to  the  detriment  of 
the  young  man's  studies.  He  dreamed  only 
of  plays  and  players,  and  when  an  oppor- 
tunity tc  appear  in  amateur  theatricals  pre 
sen  ted  iiself,  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  it, 
playing  Polonius  in  "Hamlet"  and  De  Mau- 
prat  in  "Richelieu."  His  parents  regarded 
theatrical  folk  as  vagabonds,  and  apprehen- 
sive for  his  future  they  apprenticed  him  to  a 
wine  mei chant  in  Belfast,  with  the  result  that 
the,  sensitive,  artistic  young  aspirant  for  his- 
trionic honors,  ran  awav  and  crossed  the  At- 
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lantic  before  he  was  yet  out  of  his  teens.    On 
reaching  America  he  made  application  to  the 

Boston  Museum  Stock  Company,  but  without  

success.     It  seemed  impossible  to  gain  a  foot-    Strauss  FeytonGENEVlEVE  HAMPER 
hold  anywhere,  <Mrs-  Robert  Mantelu 

"My  ambition  to  become  an  actor  was  greatly  dampened  upon 
arrival  in  New  York,"  said  Mr.  Mantell.  "I  went  the  weary 
rounds.  Hour  after  hour  I  spent  trying  to  convince  managers 
of  my  ability.  No  one  believed  in  it  but  myself,  so  in  two  weeks, 
my  funds  exhausted,  I  sailed  back  home  somewhat  disheartened." 

On  reaching  England  he  was  more  successful,  and  made  his 
professional  debut  in  support  of  George  Clark,  appearing  as  the 
Sergeant  in  "Arrah-na-Pogue"  at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1876,  under  the  name  of  R.  Hudson.     Next  he  was  seen 
as  Father  Doland  in  "The  Shaughraun."    Then  came  a  turn  in  a 
provincial    stock    company, 
and  later  he  appeared  with 
Samuel   I'helps  at  Sadler's 
Theatre,  London,  where  a 
drilling   in    classic   and   ro- 
mantic  drama   gained   him 
valued    experience.      Later 
he  went  on  tour  with  Miss 
Marie  de   Grey,  appearing 
as  Romeo,  Benedick,  Mal- 
volio  and  Shylock. 

Thus  encouraged,  the 
actor  decided  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  and  this 
time  he  was  more  success- 
ful. That  was  in  1878, 
when  he  supported  that 
splendid  artist,  Helena 
Modjeska.  Returning  to 


England  at  the  close  of  the 
season,  he  appeared  with 
the  American  comedian, 
George  S.  Knight,  playing 
Dicky  Freely  in  "Otto"  and 
Cato  Doro  in  "Forbidden 
Fruit."  After  a  tour  of  the 
provinces  with  Miss  Willis 
in  Shakespearean  repertoire, 
he  came  again  to  this  coun- 
try and  made  a  pronounced 
success  as  Sir  Clement  Hunt- 
ington  in  "The  World." 
This  was  followed  by  Jack 
Jlerne  in  "The  Romany 
Rye,"  the  part  originated  by 
Wilson  Barrett  in  the  Lon- 
don production. 

About  this  time  he  was 
engaged  by  Fanny  Daven- 
port to  play  Lons  Ipanoff  in  "Fedora."  Given  the  op|x>rtimity 
he  had  awaited  so  long,  he  soon  proved  his  worth.  His  Loris 
fairly  electrified  New  York.  Theatre-goers  of  twenty  years  ago 
still  speak  of  the  performance  with  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  veritable 
triumph  which  echoed  from  coast  to  coast, 
and  made  Mantell  the  matinee  idol  of  his  day. 
Greatly  piqued  because  of  the  success  of  this 
scarcely  known  actor,  which  threatened  to 
overshadow  her  own,  Miss  Davenport  deter- 
mined to  secure  another  leading  man.  It  was 
a  foolish  move.  The  public  refused  to  attend 
"Fedora"  without  Mr.  Mantell  in  the  cast, 
and  the  star  was  compelled  to  re-engage  him. 
Once  more  he  thrilled  in  the  great  scene,  when 
with  a  refined  and  noble  dignity,  a  suppressed, 
though  intense  passion,  and  a  realism  that 
was  positively  uncanny,  he  told  how  Vladi- 
mir, the  treacherous  betrothed  of  the  Russian 
princess,  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  It  was  a 
scene  that  could  have  been  easily  spoiled,  but 
he  carried  the  situation  to  magnificent  heights. 
His  reputation  was  now  established.  The  managers  who  previ- 
ously had  "nothing  to-day.  Leave  your  address,"  now  began  to 
make  offers. 

Leaving  Miss  Davenport,  Mr.  Mantell  created  the  role  of  Gil- 
bert Vaughn  in  "Called  Back."  The  popularity  he  had  now 
gained  led  to  his  rise  to  stellar  dignity,  and  in  1886  he  appeared 
in  a  play  called  "Tangled  Lives."  The  success  he  achieved  in 
this  piece,  however,  was  completely  overshadowed  by  a  later 
triumph  in  "Monbars."  Mr.  Mantell  then  revived  "The  Corsi- 
can  Brothers,"  in  which,  by  his  splendid  physique,  virility,  and 

knowledge   of   swordsman- 


ship,   made  a  most  lasting 
impression. 

Mr.  Mantell  is  not  only 
a  distinguished  Shake- 
spearean actor,  lie  is  also 
a  successful  far  in  e  r. 
"Brucewciod,"  the  large, 
old-fashioned  farinh<  nise 
where  he  makes  his  sum- 
mer h  o  m  e  at  Atlantic 
Highlands  is  very  dear  to 
the  actor.  The  place  is  not 
only  a  haven  of  rest,  but 
the  magnificent  berries 
raised  on  the  farm  now 
form  a  considerable  source 
of  income. 

MABEL   S.   KEIGHTLEY. 


Plinto  Otto  Sarony 
"BRUCEWOOD,"  MR  MANTELL'S  SUMMER  HOME  AT  ATLANTIC  HIGHLANDS,  N.  J. 
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MISS     NORA     BAY  ES 

This  well-known  raiidei'ille  head  liner,  known  as  the  female 
Al  Jolson,  made  her  reputation  in  "The  Follies  of  1909"  on 
the  New  York  Roof,  She  has  popularized  endless  rag  time 
ballads  and  has  an  immense  following.  With  Jack  Norworth 
she  starred  in  "Miss  Fi.v  It"  and  since  then  has  been  seen 
in  innumerable  Broadway  productions.  She  is  now  chief 
female  performer  in  "Maid  in  America"  at  the  Winter  Garden. 
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,    as   the    victorious' Uhlans    are   advancing    down    the' valley    spreading  ruin  and  desSaUon.™! he"  Sisters  fl«,%nT  MariV-O^Ie?  who  can"not  'be  "ound."* 
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left  behind.     The  young  girl   returns  to  find   the 
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4  V..i  -»E5  "JnST"  *?  fiud  the  convent  deserted,  and  while  she  is  wondering  what  to  do,  a  young  corporal  of  Prussian  Uhlans  suddenly  appears  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  little  Mane-Odile,  who  has  never  seen  a  young  man  before,  falls  upon  her  knees,  thinking  that  he  is  Saint  Michael  come  to  life  IS  closes  tlT  first 
act.  The  Uhlans  take  possession  of  the  convent  and  are  served,  by  the  little  novice,  a  meal  at  the  same  table  at  which  in  the  first  act  the  nuns  were  served.  During  their 
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soldierly  revelries  Marie-Odile  it  called  upon  for  a  toast,  which  she  gives  in  these  words:   "May  the  good  Lord  bless  and  protect  you  all  and  send  you  back  safe  to  your 
mothers."     Touched  by  her  innocence,  the  soldiers  take  on  a  more  respectful  attitude.     At  the  sound  of  distant  guns  they  hurry  away,  but  one  of  them,  Corporal  Meissner, 
'horn  she  mistook  for  Saint  Michael  with  his  flaming  sword,  remains  behind.     A  great  love  is  born   between  the  little  novice  and   the   handsome  young  corporal,   but  he 
>n  goes  away  to  battle,  and  when  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  Mother  Superior  and   the   Sisters   get   back,   tliey   find   her   with   a  baby.      Mother   Superior   tells 
Marie-Odile  that  she  must  leave  the  convent,  on  which  she  has  brought  disgrace.     Trembling,  Marie-Odile  looks  down  in  innocent  bewilderment  upon  her  child,  not  know- 
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FEW  of  the  thousands  of  playgoers  who  are  creating  a  record 
of  exceptional  success  for  "Under  Cover"  are  aware  that 
neither  Lily  Cahill,  of  the  New  York  company,  nor  Rita 
Stanwood,  of  the  Chicago  cast,  was  the  first  actress  to  imper- 
sonate Ethel  Cartwright,  the  girl  whose  unwilling  efforts  to  trap 
Steven  Denby  as  a  smuggler  constitute  the  story  of  that  drama 
Miss  Cahill  did  play  the  part  throughout  the  original  metropoli- 
tan run  of  the  piece,  which  preceded  both  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  engagements,  beginning  last  Christmas  in  Boston  and 
continuing  there  until  midsummer ;  but  the  drama  had  been  acted 
first  for  two  or  three  trial  nights  in  Providence.  William  Cour- 
tenay,  then,  as  now,  was  Steven  Denby,  but  his  captor  was 
Florence  Reed.  She  felt  herself  unsuited  to  the  role  and  insisted 
on  resigning  immediately,  securing  a  more  congenial  character 
as  the  persecuted  Jewess  in  "The  Yellow  Ticket,"  in  which  she 
has  been  of  course  uncommonly  successful.  But  when  she  quitted 
"Under  Cover"  she  left  as  a  legacy  one  of  the  best  lines  in  the 
play. 

The  scrap  of  dialogue  was  not  written  by  the  author,  but 
occurred  to  Miss  Reed  at  a  rehearsal.  As  Roi  Cooper  Megrue 
finished  his  piece,  Ethel,  the  misunderstanding  between  herself 
and  Steven  having  cleared  away,  simply  sank  into  his  arms  in 
the  traditional  manner  of  heroines  when  the  final  curtain  is  at 
hand.  That  such  a  tame  and  hackneyed  ending  was  especially 
inappropriate  to  a  play  whose  value  from  first  to  last  lies  in  its 
sprightly  humor,  and  its  unexpected  twists  and  turns  was  evident 
to  everyone.  But  not  until  a  late  rehearsal  did  the  happy  last- 
line  bob  up.  As  written,  the  end  came  with  Steven  Denby's  ready 
capitulation  to  the  amateur  detective,  saying,  "Well,  you've  got 
me!" — the  significance  being  that  she  has  captured  the  heart  of 
the  man  she  set  out  to  catch  merely  as  a  criminal.  To  this,  Miss 
Reed  added  a  charming  touch,  which,  of  course,  Miss  Cahill  and 
the  other  Ethel  Cartwrights  retain.  She  glanced  up  into  Steven 
Denby's  eyes,  smiled  alluringly  at  his  "Well,  you've  got  me!" 
and  asked  him,  with  a  fascinating  note  of  hesitation,  "Have  I 
really  got  you,  Steve?" 

Not  infrequently,  as  happily  turned  a  last-line  occurs  to  the 
author  or  some  actor  at  rehearsal,  after  the  former  has  puzzled 
ever  one  for  months.  A  case  in  point  is  in  "Officer  666."  After 


the  wildly  extravagant  incidents  of  the  farce,  nothing  could  have 
brought  the  final  curtain  down  with  a  wittier  "punch"  than  the 
two  lines  added  at  a  rehearsal  by  George  M.  Cohan,  who  pro- 
duced the  piece.  Said  the  girl,  as  per  usual,  about  to  sink  into 
the  hero's  arms:  "What  a  night!  It  doesn't  seem  as  though  such 
tilings  could  happen  except  in  a  play."  And  says  he :  "They 
couldn't." 

Another  inspirational  last-line  brings  "The  Dummy''  to  an 
end.  About  four  acts  we  have  followed  the  adventures  of 
Barney,  the  messenger  boy  turned  detective,  who  has  rescued 
the  little  kidnapped  heiress  and  restored  her  to  her  parents.  In 
addition  to  the  coveted  adventure  and  excitement  he  is  to  get 
the  reward  of  $10,000.  "And  what,"  asks  the  head  of  the  de- 
tective bureau,  "is  the  first  thing  you  will  do  with  $10,000?" 
Everybody  listens  more  or  less  breathless  to  hear  what  the  ex- 
traordinary boy  will  do  with  such  a  sum;  but  his  very  simply 
answer  is,  "Why,  count  it." 

A  season  or  two  ago  Willie  Collier  was  putting  on  a  farce, 
not  previously  acted  anywhere,  after  having  had  a  failure.  He 
rushed  rehearsals,  working  nights  as  well  as  days ;  indeed,  the 
actors  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  their  rest  until  five  A.  M.  on 
the  day  of  the  premiere.  Then  Collier  left  extraordinary  direc- 
tions with  his  stage-manager.  The  last  scene,  I  need  hardly  say, 
found  Collier  and  the  girl  he  was  supposed  to  love  alone  on  the 
stage  together.  The  comedian  has  no  illusions  about  himself  as 
a  hero  of  romance.  He  must  leave  his  audience  laughing,  and 
he  felt  too  tired  to  invent  any  sure-fire  line.  So  he  told  his  stage- 
manager  to  stand  on  the  prompt  side  throughout  the  final  scene, 
keep  alert  for  any  burst  of  laughter  that  was  noticeably  louder 
than  the  one  before,  and  then  ring  down  the  curtain  quick  and 
sharp,  whatever  he  and  the  actress  might  be  doing  or  saying. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  elaborate  finale  ever  devised  by 
Gyde  Fitch  was  abandoned  at  rehearsals.  That  was  in  "The 
Girl  With  the  Green  Eyes,"  which  he  wrote  for  Gara  Blood- 
good.  Early  in  the  play  he  established  the  fact  that  should  the 
inordinately  jealous  Jinny's  husband  ever  be  driven  to  leave  her 
by  her  green-eyed  mania,  her  only  resort  would  he  to  kill  herself. 
Also,  we  got  a  hint  of  the  method  she  contemplated  when  she 
made  inquiries  about  suffocation  from  the  fumes  of  sulphur  So 
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LENORE    ULRICH 
Playing  the  leading  role  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  on  tour 


in  the  end,  when  her  husband  had  left  her,  Jinny  placed  a  row 
of  pans  of  sulphur  across  the  room.  Then  she  sat  down  to  die. 
But  the  point  of  Fitch's  scheme  was  that  the  pans  would  actually 
be  placed  across  the  front  of  the  stage  where  the  curtain  falls ; 
that  as  the  fumes  grew  denser,  strips  and  then  larger  pieces  of 
silk  would  be  shot  up  by  currents  of  air ;  and  that  finally  a  solid 
curtain  would  rise  up,  closing  the  stage  from  view.  Thus  his 
drama  would  have  ended  with  the  rise  of  the  curtain  instead  of 
the  fall  of  it.  But  at  rehearsals  the  device  was  found  imprac- 
ticable. Then,  too,  Fitch  had  begun  to  feel  that  popularity  for 
his  play  demanded  the  return  of  the  husband  and  a  reconciliation. 
But  most  of  all,  he  was  afraid  that  the  spectacle  of  a  woman 
seated  in  the  midst  of  pans  of  sulphur  waiting  to  expire  might 
end  his  tragedy  in  a  whirlwind  of  laughter.  So  the  public  never 
saw  or  heard  of  Fitch's  rising  curtain. 
Laughter  in  the  wrong  place  i§,  of  course,  the  bugbear  of 


actors,  authors  and  producers.  One  of  the  men  who  sponsored 
"Trilby"  told  me  an  extraordinary  story  that  I  could  not  have 
believed  from  any  lesser  authority.  The  producers  were  so 
afraid  that  the  story  of  hypnotism,  and  especially  the  supernatural 
villainy  and  powers  of  Svengali,  would  not  be  taken  seriously, 
that  they  instructed  Wilton  Lackaye  to  watch  for  signs  of  levity 
in  the  first-night  audience,  and,  if  he  deemed  it  the  only  way  to 
save  the  venture,  to  exaggerate  his  method  and  play  the  part 
for  laughter. 

Less  incredible  is  Cyril  Maude's  action  when  he  saw  Henry 
Arthur  Jones'  comedy  of  "The  Manoeuvres  of  Jane"  failing  to 
entertain  its  first  audience.  With  the  quick  perception  and  tech- 
nical resource  of  an  expert  comedian,  he  broadened  his  imper- 
sonation of  the  fatuous  lordling  to  the  borderland  of  farce,  and 
what  was  intended  as  high  comedy  ended  in  a  rip-roaring 
farcical  success.  He  must  have  been  courageous,  for  Mr.  Jones 
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is  a  stickler  for  the  exact  letter  of  his  directions  being  carried 
out.  When  Charles  Frohman  pointed  out  to  him  that  "Sure 
Mike"  was  American  slang,  and  asked  him  not  to  require  the 
leading  actress  in  "Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel,"  which  was 
produced  on  the  same  night  in  New  York  and  London,  to  call  the 
clergyman  who  loved  her  Mike,  Mr.  Jones  was  adamant.  The 
result  was  hard  on  his  play,  though  not  on  him  directly,  for  he 
was  three  thousand  miles  away,  whereas  Viola  Allen  had  to  face 
the  audience,  and,  turning  love-lit  eyes  on  Henry  Miller  when 
he  asked  if  she  loved  him,  coo,  "Surely,  Mike."  Pinero,  on  the 
other  hand,  took  Daniel  Frohman's  tip  in  the  case  of  "Lady 
Bountiful,"  and  allowed  him  lo  change  the  name  of  the  hero, 
played  in  London  by  J.  Forbes-Robertson,  and  in  New  York  by 
Herbert  Kelcey,  from  Dennis  to  Donald. 

Even  such  an  expert  as  David  Belasco  cannot  always  guard 
against  laughter  in  the  wrong  place.  When  he  was  rehearsing 
"Is  Matrimony  a  Failure?"  he  figured  that,  after  two  acts  of 
continuous  laughter,  a  touch  of  quiet  sentiment  would  serve  as  a 
iclief  to  the  audience.  So  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  when 
the  numerous  young  husbands,  having  found  their  marriages  not 
iegal,  have  left  their  tyrannical  wives,  he  had  the  elderly  woman, 
who  really  was  properly  married,  and  was  about  to  celebrate  her 
silver  wedding  anniversary,  call  her  husband  to  her,  sit  down 
on  the  veranda  in  the  dusk,  while  their  daughter  in  the  parlor 
played  Hoi\j  Can  1  Bear  to  Leave  Thee?  droop  her  old  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  murmur,  "And  this  was  my  wedding  day." 
It  seemed  an  altogether  happy  ending  for  the  second  act.  Even 
at  the  dress-rehearsal,  Mr.  Belasco  was  confident  of  the  effect, 
and  several  of  the  actors  declared  it  a  master-stroke  of  delicate 
sentiment.  But  the  first  audience — at  Atlantic  City — roared  with 
laughter;  they  thought  it  almost  the  funniest  thing  in  the  play. 
The  scene  was  never  acted  again. 

Much  usually  happens  between  the  first  rehearsal  and  the  last. 
No  less  an  authority  than  Augustus  Thomas  has  declared  that 
plays  are  not  written,  but  re-written.  During  rehearsals  of  his 
dramatization  of  Richard  Harding  Davis's  "Soldiers  of  Fortune," 
in  which  Robert  Edeson  was  the  star,  and  even  after  the  first 
tentative  performances  in  New  Haven,  no  less  than  seven  dif- 
ferent climaxes  to  the  third  act  were  tried  before  a  final  one 
was  settled  on.  On  another  occasion,  when  W.  H.  Crane  was 
rehearsing  a  comedy  called  "The  Governor  of  Kentucky,"  Mr. 
Thomas  offered  to  come  to  a  complete  rehearsal  and  give  any 
friendly  advice  he  could.  What  he  shrewdly  saw  was  that  there 
was  nothing  the  matter  with  the  play,  but  that  Mr.  Crane,  as  is 
his  custom,  had  grown  nervous  and  superstitious  about  it.  So 
Mr.  Thomas,  pointing  out  that  there  were  thirteen  characters  in 
the  cast,  recommended  that  one  more  be  added.  Thus  Mr. 
Crane  gained  an  entirely  superfluous  mother,  and  his  manage- 
ment saw  the  salary  list  swell  by  just  one  hundred  dollars  every 
payday. 

Another  instance  of  a  character  written  into  a  play  during 
rehearsals  was  the  one  that  Drina  de  Wolfe  acted  with  Henry 
Miller  in  Richard  Harding  Davis's  first  long  piece,  "The  Taming 
of  Helen."  Mr.  Miller  was  cast  for  a  hard-up  American  author 
in  London,  with  a  lot  of  plays  he  could  not  sell.  Finally,  a 
genial  actress  got  a  chance  for  him  with  a  wealthy  bounder,  who 
was  willing  to  lose  a  lot  of  money  starring  a  prodigiously  beauti- 
ful showgirl.  This  character,  though  almost  the  mainspring  of 
the  piece,  and  talked  about  from  first  to  last,  never  appeared. 
"Why  not  show  the  girl?"  suggested  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Davis 
immediately  saw  the  advantage  of  this,  both  dramatically  and  in 
the  popular  attraction  of  a  famous  beauty  added  to  the  company. 
So  Mrs.  de  Wolfe  was  engaged  and  Mr.  Davis  straightway  set 
about  creating  a  character  worthy  of  her  pulchritude.  Night 
after  night  he  sat  up  till  the  wee  small  hours  in  his  apartment 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  writing  busily  so  that  he  could  turn  up 
at  rehearsal  the  next  day  with  something  for  the  added  player 
to  act. 

Henry  Miller  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  authors.  Though  he  has 
never  written  a  play  himself,  he  sees  exactly  what  should  be 


done.  He  has  turned  many  a  potential  failure  into  a  positive 
success  between  the  first  rehearsal  and  the  last.  In  that  he  re- 
sembles several  leading  London  actor-managers,  who  owe  to 
their  reconstructive  powers  their  ability  to  retain  dominant  posi- 
tions after  old  age  has  put  them  entirely  beyond  the  ideal  of 
romantic  heroes.  Charles  Wyndham  is  especially  expert.  When 
he  produced  "The  Mollusc,"  by  Hubert  Henry  Davies,  general 
surprise  was  expressed  that  so  young  and  comparatively  inex- 
perienced a  dramatist  should  have  had  the  technique  and  the  dar- 
ing to  write  a  full-length  play  with  only  four  characters  to  keep 
going — not  even  an  incidental  servant.  But  the  fact  is  that  when 
Wyndham  put  "The  Mollusc"  (Continued  on  page  142) 
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IT  may,  I  fear,  be 
difficult  for  those 
who    knew    Au- 
gustin  Daly  only  as  the  manager  and  stern  disciplinarian,  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  another  side  of  his  nature,  infinitely  tender 
and  human.     The  following  letters,  written  by  Mr. 
Daly  to  the  present  writer  in  her  eariy  childhood, 
reveal  a  part  of  this  brilliant  man's  character,  which 
was  shown  only  to  few. 

Our  two  families  were  linked  by  the  ties  of  closest 
friendship,  and,  at  an  early  age  I  became  the  play- 
mate, pet,  almost  the  cherished  little  sister  of  his  own 
•  children,  two  bright  lads,  who  both  died  of  diphtheria 
H    rt's  Dei;  ht"  on  *'ie  same  day,  at  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen. 
I  well  remember  the  day  of  their  death,  and  how  I  re- 
fused to  be  comforted.   Burying  my  head  in  a  pillow,  I  cried  as  if 
my  poor  little  heart  would  break,  for,  as  I  told  every  one,  "1  was 
going  to  marry  them  both  when  1  got  big."     It  seemed,  indeed 
to  me  then  as  if  the  world  could  never  be  the  same  again,  now 
that  Austin  and  Leonard  were  gone. 

The  loss  of  his  two  boys  was  a  blow  from  which  Mr.  Daly 
never  fully  recovered,  and  it  was  then  that  he  turned  to  me  for 
consolation  with  such  pathetic  love  and  yearning  that  I  cannot 
even  now  look  back  to  it  without  pain.  "Jim"  was  a  pet  name 
the  boys  had  given  me,  and  "Jim"  I  remained  until  after  their 
death,  when  Mr.  Daly  christened  me  his  little  "Heart's  Delight." 
The  Daly  home  was  on  Fiftieth  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue, 
and  after  Austin  and  Leonard's 
death  I  became  an  almost  con- 
stant little  visitor  there,  spending 
many  happy  weeks  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daly,  and  how  hard  I 
tried  to  make  up  to  them  both  in 
love  and  affection  for  all  they  had 
lost. 

Mr.  Daly  was  a  deeply  religious 
man,  and  always  attended  daily 
mass  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral. 
I  used  to  give  strict  orders  every 
night  before  I  went  to  sleep  that 
I  was  to  be  awakened  in  plenty  of 
time  to  wave  to  the  "Governor" 
as  he  passed  the  house  in  the 
morning  on  his  way  from  the 
Cathedral  to  take  the  Sixth  Ave- 
nue car  downtown. 


Air.  Daly  often 
gave  me  his  box  for 
the  Saturday  matinee. 
and  my  excitement  and  delight  in  selecting  those  with  whom  I 
wished  to  share  my  good  fortune  was  unbounded.  The  follow- 
ing letter  brought  me  the  tickets  for  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  on  one  of  these  occasions  : 

"January    19,    1886. 
HEART'S  DELIGHT: 


"It  was  just  like  my  little  loving  heart  to  think  Mr.  Daly  would  be 
lonesome  this  very  rainy  morning,  and  her  letter  was  just  like  a 
great  hig  ray  of  sunshine  and  lighted  up  my  office,  and  a  great  deal  more 
than  my  office.  But  what  pleased  me  most  of  all  was  to  think  how 
splendidly  my  little  friend  is  getting  on  at  school  to  lie  able  to  write  such 
a  line  letter.  Why,  1  was  twice  as  big  as  you  before  1  could  write  half 
as  well  as  that,  and  now  I  think  you  deserve  a  holiday,  and  I  want  you  to 
make  up  a  little  party  to  come  to  the  matinee  next  Saturday.  You  must 
bring  Grandma  and  Auntie,  and  Brother  Georgie  and  Sister  Margaret,  and 
anyone  else  who  lias  been  good  to  you. 

"Your  loving  big  friend, 

"AUGUSTIN  DAI.V." 

I  frequently  saw  the  same  play  over  so  many  times  I  grew  to 
know  it  almost  by  heart.  At  nearly  every  performance  I  at- 
tended, once  between  the  acts,  Mr.  Daly  would  come  to  the  box, 
and  with,  "Come,  'Heart's  Delight,'  I  want  you,"  he  would  take 
my  little  hand  in  his  big  one  and  back  we  would  go  through  the 
door  behind  the  box  onto  the  stage,  and  then  to  see  Mrs.  Gilbert. 
Aliss  Dreher,  May  Irwin,  John  Drew,  and  last  of  all  to  Miss 
Rehan's  dressing  room.  "Miss  Wee-han"  was  my  childish  pro- 

nunciation of  her  name,  and  even 
now  as  I  write  it  I  feel  a  strange 
little  thrill.  (  )nly  one  who  has 
worshipped  at  some  similar  shrine 
can  realize  what  her  existence 
meant  in  my  young  life.  Every 
word  she  uttered  was  treasured 
up  in  my  memory  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  to  my  family  and 
friends.  Her  letters  were  ten- 
derly tied  with  ribbon  and  put 
away.  On  one  birthday  she  sent 
me  a  dear  little  ring,  and  on  the 
following  Christmas  a  lovely  little 
doll's  canopy  bed,  every  stitch  of 
the  coverings  and  draperies  of 
which  she  made  with  her  own 
hands.  I  still  have  among  my 
mementos  a  few  pressed  roses 
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Augustin  Daly's  two  sons,  the  death  of  whom,  at  an  early  age,  was  a  loss 
from  which  the  manager  never  fully  recovered 
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MLLE.  DAZIE  IN  HER  DRESSING  ROOM  AT  THE  WINTER  GARDEN 


Mile.  !Ja:ie.  a  French  (lancer,  first  came  into  prominence  in  this  country  some  ten.  tears  ago  in  a  piece  called  "Le  Domino  Rouge."  She  appeared  in  public  places  as 
well  as  on  the  stage  in  a  red  mask,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  keeping  her  identity  completely  concealed.  This  had  the  desired  effect  of  piquing  public  curiosity  and 
Mllr.  Dazie  •was  one  of  the  best  advertised  stars  on  Broadway.  Later  she  became  premiere  danseuse  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House.  She  was  one  of  the  original 
appearing  in  vaudeville  at  Pierrette  in  Sir  James  M.  Barrie't  one-act  flay,  "Pantaloon."  SI-  •  is  now  in  the  new  Winter  Garden  production,  "Maid  in  America" 
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neglected  in  consequence,  and  when  once  she  came  to  a  little 
party  Mrs.  Daly  gave  for  me.  I  was  fairly  beside  myself  with 
joy.  Mr.  Daly  knew  of  my  awed  admiration  of  Bijou,  and  he 
used  to  tell  me  if  she  shoul'i  ever  fall  ill  he  would  certainly 
expect  me  to  play  her  part  until  she  recovered.  He  was,  of 
course,  only  teasing  me,  but  1  firmly 
believed  him,  and  for  some  time 
lived  in  constant  terror  of  anything 
happening  to  liijou. 

Mr.  Daly's  love  for  his  mother 
was  very  great,  and  all  during  his 
busy,  active  life  his  devotion  to 
her  never  wavered.  She  was  a 
dear  little  old  lady — one  of  the 
old-fashioned  mothers.  She  had 
been  strict  to  the  point  of  severity 
with  her  two  sons,  but  they  always 
regarded  her  with  the  utmost 
reverence. 

I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Daly 
laugh  over  the  days  when,  as  a 
young  reporter  he  would  fre- 
quently remain  out  very  late  at 
night.  This  he  knew  would  not 
meet  with  his  mother's  approval, 
so  upon  returning  home  before 
opening  the  front  door  with  his 
latch-key,  he  would  remove  his 
shoes,  steal  softly  in  the  house  and 
up  the  stairs,  and  always,  just  as 
he  was  beginning  to  feel  relieved 
that  he  had  not  aroused  his  mother, 
she  would  call  out  from  her  room, 
"Young  man !  I  hear  you,  re- 
member." 

Mr.  Daly  wrote  to  a  near  rela- 
tive of  mine  at  the  time  of  her 
own  mother's  death  as  follows : 

"LONDON,   May    12,    i8,-vS. 
•'Mr  DEAR  -      — : 

"I  have  delayed  writing  you  in  your 
sorrow,  and  am  still  without  the  heart 
to  do  so,  for  a  mother's  loss  is  the 
keenest  sorrow  we  will  ever  know  in 
this  world.  No  matter  how  well  we 
are  prepared  for  it,  ,  the  blow  is  just 
as  great.  Your  cable  came  just  as  our 
performance  was  about  to  begin,  and 
all  the  evening  your  sad  little  face 
was  before  me.  I  wish  that  Mae  and 
I  might  have  been  with  you.  Write 
us  as  soon  as  you  can. 

****** 

"The     success     here     this     time     has 

been  all  Miss  Reh'an's. '•-''.  The  play  and  company  are  not  so  much  in  favor. 
Love  to  Heart's  Delimit.  Faithfully, 

"AUGUSTIN  DALY." 

To  the  same  friend  on  another  occasion  Mr.  Daly  wrote  from 
London  of  the 'first  bright  days  there: 

"LONDON.  England. 
-DKAK  -      — : 

"I  am  glad  the  impression  of  our  triumph  is  so  good  at  home.  It  is  a 
real  triumph  over  I'.ritish  prejudice.  Of  course.  I  am  not  making  money. 
The  theatre  is  too  small,  the  season  late,  and  the  expense  too  heavy;  but 
the  endorsement  I  have  received  here  is  worth  every  cent  it  has  cost 
me.  The  very  best  people  come  and  go  away  delighted.  We  have  Dukes 
and  Duchesses  and  Lords  and  Ladies  in  plenty.  Even  the  Siamese 
Embassy  has  come,  and  last  night  we  had  a  Japanese  princess.  But  I 
haven't  grown  any  prouder  than  I  was.  I  think  you  will  find  me  just 
the  same.  A  little  more  confident  of  myself,  perhaps,  but  I  was  always 
that;  though  some  people  mistook  my  feeling  and  called  it  obstinacy. 

"What  a  jolly  chat  we  will  have  over  this  trip  when  I  get  home.  You 
must  come  to  us  as  soon  as  we  arrive." 

Mr.  Daly  never  returned  from  even  a  short  trip  without  bring- 
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ing  me  some  iittle  gift.  Often  it  would  be  a  piece  of  jewelry,  a 
doll,  a  dainty  set  of  china,  a  fur  boa  and  muff,  and  once,  way  out 
in  San  Francisco,  he  bought  a.  lovely  little  dress  he  happened  to 
see  and  fancied  would  be  becoming  to  me. 

While  on  this  trip  he  wrote  me  the  following  letter : 

"S.\x    FRANCISCO,  July  25. 
"Mv    DEAR   LITTLE    HEART'S    DKUGHT: 

"I  got  your  very  sweet  little  letter 
on  my  birthday,  and  I  put  your  card 
and  dear  little  picture  on  my  desk  at 
once,  and  I  read  your  letter  lir>l  to 
myself  and  then  to  Mrs.  Daly;  then  I 
loaned  it  to  Mrs.  Daly  to  read  to  Mrs. 
Judge  Daly;  then  1  got  it  back  from 
Mrs.  Daly  and  I  read  it  to  Mrs.  Gilbert 
and  Miss  Rehan,  and  they  all  thought  it 
just  splendid,  and  that  I  should  feel 
very  proud  and  happy  that  there  wa- 
such  a  good  and  pretty  little  girl  who 
thought  so  much  of  me  to  write  me 
such  a  sweet  letter  and  send  me  so  many 
hugs  and  so  many  kisses.  Hut  I  had  to 
confess  to  them  that  the  hugs  and 
kisses  were  only  make-believe,  tha;  you 
only  wrote  them ;  in  fact,  they  were 
just  paper  hugs  and  kisses,  because 
when  you  and  I  meet  you  often  keep 
so  far  away  from  me  I  can't  even  get 
half  a  real  hug  and  kiss.  Isn't  that 
so?  Never  mind,  by  and  by  you  and  1 
will  get  to  understand  each  other  better, 
and  then  you  won't  hide  behind  Auntie's 
skirts  when  I  beg  for  a  hug,  will  you"' 

"1  was  very  hungry  when  your  letter 
came,  and  wished  you  had  put  in  that 
peanut  you  were  eating. 

"1  hope  you  are  having  a  happy  sum- 
mer in  the  country,  and  are  a  good 
little  girl,  so  not  to  worry  Grandma 
and  Auntie.  Give  them  both  my  love 
and  tell  them  Mrs.  IHly  and  I  will  soon 
be  home,  so  we  will  see  you  all  befoiv 
long. 

"Your  47-year-old   friend, 

"AucusTix   DAM." 

The  next  year,  on  his  birthday. 
Mr.  Daly  sent  us  the  following 
cablegram  from  London,  in  reply 
to  a  congratulatory  one  of  ours: 
"Many  thanks  for  cable.  Mae  send- 
love.  Hug  Heart's  Delight  for 

•A.  D." 

And  dear  old  Mrs.  Gilbert.  1 
must  not  forget  her.  How  she  did 
love  the  "Governor."  Some  time 
after  his  death  she  dined  with  us 
one  evening  at  Mrs.  Daly's  home, 
and  even  then  she  could  not  speak 

his  name  without  tears.  On  this  occasion,  one  of  the  guests 
present  paid  Mrs.  Gilbert  a  pretty  compliment  apropos  of  her 
perennial  youthfulness.  She  laughed  and  in  reply  said:  "Well, 
child,  they  tell  me  I  am  over  eighty,  but  do  you  know  I  just  don't 
believe  a  word  of  it." 

Strangers  now  occupy  that  old  home,  and  those  whose  presence 
made  it  dear  to  me  are  gone  forever.  The  "Governor,"  Mrs. 
Daly,  Grandma  Daly  and  the  boys  are  all  laid  at  rest,  and  I  am 
left  with  some  treasured  gifts,  a  few  letters  and  the  tender 
memory  of  bygone  years. 

The  closing  night  of  the  season  was  never  an  enjoyable  one 
for  Mr.  Daly,  because  of  his  dread  of  being  obliged  to  respond 
to  the  call  from  the  audience  for  a  speech.  Appearing  before  the 
footlights  was  always  distasteful  to  him,  and  speechmaking  was 
his  bete  noire.  At  these  times  he  was  uncomfortable,  ill  at  ease, 
in  fact,  not  himself  at  all. 

One  night,  just  before  sailing  for  abroad,  Mr.  Daly  was  dining 
at  his  home  particularly  early,  (Continued  on  page  143) 
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ELSIE  FERGUSON 
Starring  in   Hubert   Henry   Davies'  play  "Outcast"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
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TO   see  our   favorite   dramatic   stars 
saunter   about   the    stage   quite   as 
though   they   were  there  first   and 
the  stage  setting  had  been  built  around 

them,  as  a  sort  of  after-thought,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  them  timidly 
stepping  forth  before  the  footlights  for  the  first  time  and  saying 
their  very  first  professional  lines.  But  as  there  is  a  ''first"  for  every- 


thing, they  naturally  went  through  that 
more  or  less  thrilling  experience.  What 
were  their  first  words?  What  was  the 
play?  Where,  and  when  and  what  parts 

and  how  old  were  they?  A  number  of  the  most  prominent  players 
now  before  the  public  have  answered  all  these  interesting  questions, 
and  here  is  what  they  said : 


"Yes,  sir,  it  is!" 

"Those  were  my  first  lines,"  said  Otis 
Skinner,  "and  I  fear  I  put  altogether  too  much 
emphasis  on  them,  for  I  was  fearfully  im- 
|[]fcE  pressed  with  the  importance  of  my  very  small 
part.  It  was  in  the  play  'Woodleigh,'  pro- 
duced at  Wood's  Museum,  in  Philadelphia, 
October  30,  1877.  My  salary  was  $8  a  week, 
and  the  part  I  had  was  'Old  Plantation,'  a 
negro.  The  next  year  I  was  playing  minor  parts  in  a  company 
with  John  McCullough,  Lawrence  Barrett  and  Mary  Anderson." 


Otis   Skinner 


"Here  they  come,  tra,  la,  la!" 
'My  first  lines  were  not  spoken,  but  sung," 
says  Julia  Sanderson,  "and  for  the  life  of  me 
1  cannot  remember  the  name  of  the  play,  we 
had  so  many,  and  I  was  only  ten  years  old.  It 
was  in  1897  wnen  I  made  my  first  public  stage 
appearance  with  the  Forepaugh  Stock  Com- 
pany in  Philadelphia.  I  remained  with  that 
company  for  five  years,  and  then  went  to  un- 
derstudy Paula  Edwards  in  'Winsome  Winnie,'  having  a  place 
meanwhile  in  the  chorus." 


Julia   Sanderson 


John    Drew 


"This  must  be  old  Bar  kins." 
John  Drew's  first  lines.  Everyone  who  has 
watched  his  absolutely  perfect  stage  presence 
will  smile  at  the  coincidence  of  the  title  of  his 
first  play,  "Cool  as  a  Cucumber."  "I  was 
twenty  years  old,"  said  Mr.  Drew,  "when  I 
made  my  first  professional  appearance.  This 
was  in  1873,  at  the  Arch  Street  Theatre,  in 
Philadelphia.  My  father  had  been  manager  of 
it  and  upon  his  death  my  mother  took  up  the  management  and 
maintained  a  stock  company.  She  was  also  the  star." 


"How  do  you  do?" 

"That  was  the  way  I  made  my  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage,  just  laughed  and  said :  'How 
do  you  do?'"  explained  Blanche  Bates,  and 
she  laughed  as  she  said  it  this  time.  She  was 
eighteen  years  old  when  she  appeared  in  a 
small  part  in  a  one-act  play  by  Brander  Mat- 
thews, entitled,  "This  Picture  and  That."  The 
performance  was  at  Stockwell's  Theatre  (later 
the  "Columbia"),  in  San  Francisco,  in  1894,  and  was  a  benefit 
performance  for  L.  R.  Stock-well,  the  theatre  manager. 


Blanche   Bates 


"Halt!" 

Robert  Bruce  Mantell's  "first  lines"  con- 
sisted of  one  sentence  of  one  word.  He  was 
the  Sergeant  in  "Arrah-na-Pogue,"  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Rochdale,  England,  in  October, 
1876.  His  age  was  twenty^two.  "My  Scotch 
parents  did  not  approve  of  my  desire  to  be- 
come an  actor,  so  they  apprenticed  me  to  a 
wine  merchant.  But  I  ran  away  and  managed 
to  get  a  place  in  the  Arrah-na-Pogue  Company  under  the  name 
of  'R.  Hudson/  and  you  may  believe  that  Mr.  R.  Hudson  was 
very  proud  in  his  sergeant's  uniform  as  he  exclaimed  'Halt !'  " 


Robert  B.  Mantell 


Alia    Nazimova 


"Good  morning,  my  dear  Miss  Tesman." 

"Those  were  my  first  words  in  English  on 
the  stage,  and  I  was  twenty-six  years  old," 
said  Madame  Nazimova.  "They  tried  to  make 
a  violinist  of  me.  I  could  speak  French  and 
German  perfectly  because  I  had  lived  in 
Switzerland  all  through  my  childhood,  and  I 
had  to  learn  my  native  Russian  all  over  again. 
My  first  lines  in  English  on  the  stage  were 
spoken  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  in  New  York,  where  I  appeared 
in  Ibsen's  'Hedda  Gabler.'  Previously  I  had  played  only  in 
Russian." 

"What  does  your  grace  mean?" 

Henry  John  Miller  asked  that  question  as 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  production  of 
"Amy  Robsart,"  in  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  1877,  when  he  was  eigh- 
teen years  old.  He  was  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Wolcot.  Mr.  Miller  was  born  in  Lon- 
don but  educated  in  Toronto  and  trained  for 
the  stage  for  four  years.  "1  was  inspired  to 
take  up  the  profession  of  the  stage  through  reading  about  the 
early  struggles  of  the  late  Henry  Irving,"  said  Mr.  Miller. 


Henry   Miller 


"He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound!" 
thundered  sixteen  year  old  William  Faver- 
sham, at  Ladbrook  Hall,  London,  England, 
February  12,  1887.  It  was  his  very  first  ap-  ^| 
pearance  on  the  professional  stage,  and  he  had 
a  part  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  "Only  a  few 
months  later,"  said  Mr.  Faversham,  "I  ap- 
peared at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in  New 


•    .\ 


William    Faversham 


York  in  'Pen  and  Ink'  in  support  of  Helen 
Hastings."    Afterward  he  was  seen  with  Sothern  in  "The  High- 
est Bidder."    His  first  big  success  was  in  "Lord  and  Lady  Algy." 


"The  carriage  waits  at  the  door,  madame" 

"I  was  twenty-one  when  I  spoke  my  first 
lines  on  the  stage,"  said  Cyril  Francis  Maude, 
the  well-known  English  star  who  is  now  de- 
lighting American  audiences  with  his  admir- 
able impersonation  of  "Grumpy,"  "and  I  ap- 
peared in  that  old  stand-by,  'East  Lynne,'  at 
the  Tabor  Opera  House,  in  Denver,  Colorado, 

r  Copy  t  Dover  St.  Studios 

with  Daniel  Bandmann.     I  cannot  remember  Cyril  Maude 

the  date,  about  forty  years  ago,  I  think."    Since  then  Mr.  Maude 
has  become  a  favorite  with  the  public  of  two  hemispheres. 


"In  consideration  of  Ma'mselle,  Marie  de 
Berkenfeldt  being  united  to  Archambante  Duke 
de  Grandtete,  Madame  Priscilla  de  Berken- 
feldt, aunt  of  the  said  Marie,  agrees  to  settle 
upon  the  husband  certain  herein  named  estates, 
the  Duke  de  Grandtete  on  his  part  merely  be- 
stowing upon  his  Duchess  his  ancient  and 
hereditary  titles."  For  a  "first  line,"  William 
H.  Crane  seems  to  have  had  a  record-breaker. 
"The  date  was  July  13,  1863.  I  was  the  Notary  in  'The  Daughter 
of  the  Regiment.'  in  Mrs.  Harriet  Holman's  company,  and  was 
eighteen  years  old,  my  pay  being  the  training  and  my  board." 


William   H.  Crane 
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"But  still  a  Ruby  dushes  from   the  Vine 
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"The  Theatrical  Events  of  1914 


r- 

A  Gift  of  Unusual  Beauty ! 

No  gift  affords  as  much  pleasure  to  both  the  recipient 
and  the  giver  as  the  set  of  two  handsome  volumes  con- 
taining the  twelve  numbers  of  The  Theatre  Magazine  issued 
during  1914. 

A  complete  record  in  picture  and  text  of  the  theatrical  season  of 
the  past  year. 

It  contains  over  800  pages,  colored  plates,  1 600  engravings,  notable 
articles  of    timely  interest,   portraits   of   actors  and  actresses,   scenes 
from  plays  and  the  wonderful  fac-simile  water  colored  covers  which 
appeared  on  each  issue. 

A  gift  that  is  both  entertaining  and  educational.     It  holds  a 
prominent  place  on  the  library  table  long  after  other  gifts  have 
been  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 

Complete  Year  1  91 4— $6.50  a  Set 

Two  Volumes 

Bound  in  Green  Cloth 


•& 


The  Complete  Collection  of  20  Volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth, 
from  1901  to  1914,  inclusive,  $131.50 


The  following  Volumes  are  still  sold  separately  : 


The  Theatre  Magazine        8-14  Weft  38th  Street,  New  York 
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What   I   Want    To   Do 

(Continued  from   page   125) 


How  I  wished  that  I  could  go  to  each  one  of 
them  and  ask  advice !  That,  of  course,  was  im- 
possible, so,  in  the  end,  I  decided  to  continue 
in  musical. productions. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  everyone  of 
age  in  the  United  States  has  written  a  play. 
That  can't  be  far  from  wrong — judging  from 
the  number  I  read.  For  months  I  read  on  an  aver- 
age of  twenty-five  plays  a  week.  Many  of  them 
were  good,  some  were  excellent,  but  none  of 
them  was  what  I  wanted. 

But  "The  High  Cost  of  Loving"  came  along. 
I  thought  I  saw  in  it  the  very  chance  I  was  look- 
ing for,  and  others  who  read  the  manuscript 
agreed  with  me. 

"Hamlet"  was  never  produced  with  more  at- 
tention to  detail.  I  worked  for  weeks  building 
up  my  portrayal  of  the  "mustard  king."  Every 
gesture,  ever  intonation  I  employ  was  copied 
from  life.  For  instance,  in  my  depiction  of 
Herr  Klincke's  most  excited  moments  I  beat  my 
hips  with  closed  hands.  This  gesture  is  identical 
with  one  my  old  father  used  to  make  when  things 
went  awry. 

The  public  has  encouraged  me  in  my  under- 
taking, and  now  I  can  begin  to  look  ahead  and 
work  for  a  realization  of  what  I  hope  to  accom- 
plish. 


Nazimova  in  "War  Brides" 

(Continued  from  page   117) 


baby  garments,  presses  them  to  her  lips  and  goes 
into  a  neighboring  room.  A  shot  is  heard. 
Rather  than  bear  a  son  to  be  massacred  at  the 
Emperor's  whim,  Hedwig  has  killed  herself. 

The  few  lines  given  from  Hedwig's  speeches 
merely  suggest  the  deep  significance  and  impres- 
siveness  of  what  she  says.  While  it  might  thrill 
as  a  mere  preachment  against  war  and  the  con- 
ditions, it  would  lack  force  if  the  whole  situation 
and  every  incident  in  the  play  were  not  dramatic, 
and  concerning  the  individuals  in  every  vital  way. 
It  is  a  true  dramatic  action,  in  every  sense  dra- 
matic, dramatic  in  every  moment  and  syllable  of 
it.  There  are  tender  and  touching  passages.  It 
is  full  of  character  and  atmosphere.  It  also  has 
every  needed  theatrical  touch. 

Mme.  Nazimova  was  never  more  natural,  earn- 
est and  fiery  than  she  is  in  the  role  of  Hedwig. 
the  passionate  peasant  champion  of  outraged 
womanhood.  It  is  a  remarkable  performance, 
thrilling  in  its  emotional  intensity,  soul  stirring 
in  the  depths  it  sounds  of  human  distress  and 
pathos.  The  idea  of  the  play  is  bigger  and 
stronger  than  any  individual  actress  could  be, 
but  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  fitting  representa- 
tive of  Hedwig,  who  in  turn  is  representative  of 
woman's  protest  against  war  and  this  incident  of 
war  whereby  she  is  made  a  purveyor  for  its  most 
horrible  consequences. 


New  Victor  Record* 

The  Victor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  en- 
terprise in  presenting  in  the  February  list  of 
new  Victor  Records  four  Carmen  records  by 
Geraldine  Farrar  and  one  by  Frances  Alda, 
which,  added  to  the  Victor  Carmen  records  by 
Caruso  and  Amato  already  issued,  gives  every- 
one the  opportunity  to  hear  this  all-star  cast  in 
this  great  success.  The  four  Farrar  records  are 
the  four  principal  airs  from  Carmen,  Love  is 
Like  a  Wood  Bird,  Near  the  Walls  of  Seville, 
the  Gypsy  Song,  and  Away  to  Yonder  Moun- 
tains, and  they  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
in  her  entire  list.  Mme.  Alda's  fine  record  is 
Micaela's  air,  /  Am  Not  Faint  Hearted. 

Alma  Gluck  and  Efrem  Zimbalist  are  heard  in 
a  light  and  graceful  Saint-Saens  number,  the 
lovely  song  being  given  with  a  freshness  of  voice 
and  beauty  of  delivery  quite  delightful,  while 
Mr.  Zimbalist  plays  the  violin  obligate  in  fault- 
less style.  Two  other  famous  violinists  also 
contribute  solos,  Maud  Powell  playing  a  dainty 
Schmitt  Lullaby  in  an  exceedingly  effective  man- 
ner, and  Mischa  Elman  gives  his  own  arrange- 
ment of  an  Eighteenth  Century  gem  with  a  won- 
derful beauty  of  tone  which  is  a  delight  to  hear. 

Two  noble  Beethoven  numbers,  the  Funeral 
March  and  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  and  the  charm- 
ing little  Le  Secret  intermezzo,  are  beautifully 
played  by  Vessella's  Italian  Band;  and  the  Vic- 
tor Concert  Orchestra  gives  a  delightful  rendition 
of  the  exceedingly  graceful  and  melodious  Sylvia 
Ballet  of  Delibes.  The  pure  and  delicate  tones 
of  the  celesta,  that  comparatively  unknown  in- 
strument so  skillfully  played  by  Felix  Arndt,  are 
again  in  evidence  on  two  new  double-faced 
records,  comprising  four  selections.  Advt. 


Creating  a  New  Art 


At  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  the  exhibit  of  the  Bell 
System  consisted  of  two  telephones 
capable  of  talking  from  one  part  of 
the  room  to  another. 

Faint  as  the  transmission  of  speech 
then  was,  it  became  at  once  the 
marvel  of  all  the  world,  causing 
scientists,  as  well  as  laymen,  to  ex- 
claim with  wonder. 

Starting  with  only  these  feeble  in- 
struments, the  Bell  Company,  by 
persistent  study,  incessant  experimen- 
tation and  the  expenditure  of  immense 
sums  of  money,  has  created  a  new  art, 
inventing,  developing  and  perfecting; 
making  improvements  great  and  small 
in  telephones,  transmitter,  lines,  cables, 
switchboards  and  every  other  piece  of 
apparatus  and  plant  required  for  the 
transmission  of  speech. 


As  the  culmination  of  all  this,  the 
Bell  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  marks  the  completion  of 
a  Trans-continental  Telephone  line 
three  thousand  four  hundred  miles 
long,  joining  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  and  carrying  the  human  voice 
instantly  and  distinctly  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco. 

This  telephone  line  is  part  of  the 
Bell  System  of  twenty-one  million 
miles  of  wire  connecting  nine  million 
telephone  stations  located  everywhere 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Composing  this  System,  are  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company  and  Associated  Companies, 
and  connecting  companies,  giving  to 
one  hundred  million  people  Universal 
Service  unparalleled  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 


One  Polic 


AND  ASSOCIATED 

One  System 


COMPANIES 


Universal  Service 
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The    time   spent   in    systematic 
shampooing  with 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

is  never  wasted.  The  results  are  shown 
in  the  health  and  beauty  of  your  hair. 
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CRETWE: 

DEMERIDOR 

CR  E ASELESS 

March  winds  destroy  good  complexions  un- 
less well  protected.  Creme  de  Meridor  used 
before  exposure  to  wind  and  cold,  prevents 
dryness  and  chapping,  keeps  the  skin  soft 
and  clean,  and  improves  the  complexion. 
Creme  de  Meridor  is  absolutely  greaseless  and  will 
not  grow  hair.  A  million  American  women  use 
Creme  de  Meridor  as  an  aid  to  beauty. 

Frances  Alda,     Grand    Opera    Star, 
Metropolitan  Grand  Opera  House,  says: 
"I  find  Creme  de  Meridor  Excellent 
{or    the    skin." 

After   an  application   of   Creme  de 

Meridor,  you  will  find  De  Meridor 

Face  Powder  the  finishing  touch  to 

loveliness.     Made  in  four  tints. 

Creme    De    Meridor    and    De    Meridor    Face 

Powder    at    all    good    stores.       2Sc.   and   SOc. 

Send  for  free  samples  of  both. 

THE  DE  MERIDOR  CO. 

24  Johnes  Street  Newburgh.  N.  Y. 
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are  Invaluable  to  Collectors 
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PLAYWRIGHTS 

Manuscripts  neatly  typed  and  attractively  bound. 
Play  copying  exclusively. 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 


What  Has  Just  Been  Saidt, 


For  the  best  answer  in 
20  words  or  less 


Lift 


(>      will  pay  $500 


Second  Pri^e       $200 
Third  $100 

Fourth  to  Tenth 


$10  each. 
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••'      lar       (Canadian 
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•      $1.26).      Send    LIFE 

for    three    months    to 


The  current  issues  of  LIFE — 10  cents, 
all  news-stands — contain  full  informa- 
tion about  the  conditions  of  the  contest. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  subscriber  in 
order  to  compete.  The  contest  is  open 
free  to  everybody. 


Open    only    to    new    subscribers;  no    sub- 
scriptions  renewed   at   this   rate. 

LIFE.    27   West  3ist  Street,  New  York  R 

One  Year,  $5.00.      (Canadian,  $5.52;  Foreign,  $6.04.) 


First  Rehearsal  and  the  Last 

(Continued  from   page    135) 


into    rehearsal    there    were    eight   persons    in    it. 
A  more   drastic  change  was  made  by  him  in 
the   case  of   "Mrs.   Dane's   Defense,"   though  the 
idea    has    always    been    credited    to    the    author, 
Henry    Arthur    Jones.      It    was    Lena    Ashwell, 
"creator"   of   the   part   acted   in   this   country   by 
Margaret  Anglin,  who  told  me  the  facts.     It  will 
be  recalled  that  the  scene  that  made  the  drama 
famous  is  the  cross-questioning  of  Mrs.  Dane  by 
an  astute  lawyer,  whose  adopted  son  intends  to 
marry  her.     Malicious  gossips  have  delved   into 
her  past  and  cast  doubt  on  her  morality.     The 
K.    C.    elects    himself    as    Mrs.    Dane's    defense. 
But  at  every  turn,  she  blocks  him  in  trying  to 
get  at  facts  that  will  discredit  the  charges  of  the 
scandal-mongers.      Of   course,   though    somewhat 
in  the  dark,  we  know  that  she  is  fighting  to  hide 
something.     At  last,  the  lawyer  becomes  suspici- 
ous.   He  catches  Mrs.  Dane  in  a  lie.    That  means 
they  must  go  back  to  a  fresh  start,  working  on 
the   new   admissions.      Presently,   the   lawyer   be- 
comes   convinced    that    everything    she    says    is 
false.     Still  he  tries  to  be  gentle,  to  believe  the 
best,   to  build   up  her   defense.     It   is  only  when 
no    doubt    remains    that    he    turns    on    her    and 
wrings  from  her  a  confession  of  her  past.     Now, 
while   the   scene   must   have   been   one   of   great 
power  in  any  case,  the  twist  that  Wyndham  gave 
it    during   rehearsals,    increased    its    effectiveness 
fifty  per  cent.     For  it  seems  that  as   Mr.  Jones 
wrote  it,  the  lawyer  had  unearthed  all  the  facts, 
knew    from   the   first   what   the    frenzied   woman 
was   concealing,   discovered   nothing  new   as   the 
scene  progressed;  all  he  was  working  for  was  a 
confession. 

Still  one  more  instance  of  a  drastic  change  in 
a  recent  play  that  proved,  thereafter,  an  excep- 
tional success  may  be  cited  in  the  case  of  "The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm."  As  originally  written 
by  David  Belasco  and  acted  by  David  Warfield, 
the  death  of  the  gentle  old  Dutch  horticulturist, 
who  later  returns  in  the  spirit,  was  a  scene  of 
extraordinary  power.  Some  people  even  likened 
it  to  the  death  of  King  Lear,  and  saw  in  Mr. 
Warfield's  work  a  proof  of  his  ability  to  play 
the  great  Shakespearean  role.  But  the  effect  was 
not  only  too  depressing  but  so  impressive  that 
everything  that  followed  seemed  anti-climacteric. 
At  first,  Mr.  Belasco  thought  he  would  have  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and,  in  the  Greek  fash- 
ion, have  Peter  die  ''off  stage."  But  that  would 
have  weakened,  if  not  absolutely  ruined,  the  il- 
lusion of  his  return  being  only  spiritual.  The 
producer  pondered.  Finally,  he  hit  on  the  ex- 
pedient of  having  Peter  die  on  the  stage  but  pass 
away  peacefully  in  his  sleep,  sitting  in  a  large 
chair  whose  back,  turned  toward  the  audience, 
almost  wholly  concealed  him.  One  got  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  gray  head  nodding  forward,  saw  a 
limp  hand  drop,  and  guessed  the  truth  when 
Peter's  pipe  fell  from  lifeless  fingers.  But  "The 
Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  was  several  weeks  old 
before  that  greatly  helpful  change  was  made. 

VANnF.RHEYDEN   FYLES. 

GREAT  BEAK  BPKING  WATER 
60  cts.  per  case-6  glass-stoppered  bottles 


New  Columbia  Records 

When  a  great  song  eminently  popular  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  a  great  voice  such  as  possessed 
by  Margarete  Matzenauer,  a  recording  of  such  a 
song  by  such  a  voice  has  universal  interest. 

A  new  Columbia  record  of  great  interest  is 
"Silent  Night,"  sung  by  Madame  Matzenauer, 
leading  mezzo-soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House.  On  the  reverse  of  this  record  Madame 
Matzenauer  sings  "The  Rosary." 

Edward  Johnson  under  the  pseudonym,  Edoar- 
do  di  Giovanni,  has  achieved  some  of  the  highest 
honors  ever  bestowed  upon  a  foreign  artist  in 
Italy.  His  singing  of  the  two  selections :  "There 
Is  But  One  Way,"  and  "The  Holy  Grail,"  are 
from  "Parsifal."  one  of  his  very  best  roles. 

To  those  who  have  heard  Madame  De  Cis- 
neros  sing,  additional  selections  from  "Orfeo" 
and  "La  Gioconda"  will  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Two  fine  interpretive  artists  are  the  well-known 
tenor  and  soprano,  Reed  Miller  and  Grace  Kerns. 
New  depths  of  meaning  will  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  ballads  recently  recorded  by  these  artists. 

"When  You  Wore  a  Tulip  and  I  Wore  a  Big 
Red  Rose"  is  the  introduction  to  the  carefully 
selected  list  of  monthly  song  hits.  With  this  is 
a  charmingly  sentimental  ballad,  "Sweet  Ken- 
tucky Lady." 

The  song  "When  You're  a  Long,  Long,  Way 
from  Home"  is  issued  as  an  unusually  fine  piece 
of  solo  work  by  Henry  Burr. 

An  entire  light  opera  company  has  made  a 
record  of  vocal  gems  from  "Chin  Chin,"  the 
musical  comedv  success. 

Adrt. 
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A   Child's    Memory  of    Daly 

(ContiimcJ    from    fagc    140) 


and  I  sat  beside  him  at  the  table  in  my  high 
chair  'relating  in  my  childish  prattle  the  days' 
events.  My  grandma  had  taught  me  a  little  poem 
which  I  recited  for  him  as  follows : 

"Wee-member,  love,  wee-member, 
Though  'ou  and  I  may  part ; 
Others  may  have  my  company, 
But  'ou  still  have  my  heart." 
Mr.    Daly,    who    was    in    an    unusually    absent- 
minded  mood,  took  a  letter  and  pencil  from  his 
vest   pocket,   hastily   scribbled    something   on   the 
back  of   the   envelope,   and,   with  an   affectionate 
pat  on  my  cheek,  departed  for  the  theatre.     That 
evening  several  members  of  my  own  family  and 
Mrs.  Daly  were  present  in  the  box,  when  in  re- 
sponse to  the  prolonged  applause  Mr.  Daly  came 
forward  at  the   end  of  the   last  act.     He  made 
his  conventional  farewell  speech,  expressing  grat- 
itude to  the  audience  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  company,  adding,  at  the  last,  that  he  felt  he 
could  not  find  more  appropriate  words  in  which 
to  bid  them  "good-bye"  than  those  of  the  verse 
taught  him  that  day  by  a  little  child. 
''Remember,  oh,  remember, 
Though   you  and   we  may  part ; 
Others  may  have  our  company, 
But  you  still  have  our  hearts." 

FLORENCE  V.  PHELAN. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 


THE    NEW    PLAYS 

(Continued  from   page    111) 


new  variations  in  the  eternal  triangle  theme. 
There  are  novel  twists  to  his  effort,  but  his 
technic  is  heavy,  and  unless  subjected  to  such  a 
radical  revision,  that  it  would  amount  to  re- 
writing the  entire  play,  "The  Fallen  Idol"  does 
not  suggest  a  very  long  life. 


PRINCESS.  "THE  CRITIC."  Play  in  three 
acts  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  Revived  on 
January  25th. 

Good,  wholesome  fun  was  on  tap  at  the  Princess 
Theatre  where  B.  Iden  Payne  and  his  English  as- 
sociates presented  a  revival  of  the  immortal, 
"Critic."  A  favorite  with  undergraduate  dra- 
matic societies  it  is  a  good  quarter  of  a  century 
since  its  last  professional  production  at  Daly's. 
Its  humor  wears  well.  Sheridan's  satirical  ex- 
position of  the  vagaries  of  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion, written  in  17/9,  are  as  witty  to-day  in  their 
trenchant  application  as  though  he  had  collabo- 
rated with  James  Forbes  in  the  composition  of 
"The  Show  Shop."  For  "The  Critic"  shows  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  a  harassed  playwright 
at  the  dress  rehearsal  of  the  favorite  child  of  his 
brain.  In  the  role  of  Puff,  the  original  purveyor 
of  publicity  and  the  author  of  "The  Spanish  Ar- 
mada" that  cannot  be  seen  because  it  is  not  in 
sight,  Mr.  Payne  gives  it  the  light  and  airy  touch 
so  associated  with  the  finished  art  of  Charles 
Matthews,  Lester  Wallack  and  other  giants  of 
the  past.  Mr.  Payne  also  staged  the  piece  which 
showed  him  a  director  of  fertile  ingenuity, 
humorous  resource  and  applied  accomplishment. 
Its  broad  humor  was  skilfully  developed  for  its 
full  value,  although  it  might  well  be  urged  that 
an  abridgment  of  some  of  the  text  would  con- 
siderably help  the  action.  That  it  pleased  was 
fully  attested  by  the  sincerity  of  the  laughter 
which  greeted  its  spirited  movement  and  its  wit 
besparkled  dialogue. 


COMEDY.  "THE  WHITE  FEATHER."  Play  in 
three  acts  by  Lechmcre  Worrall  and  J.  E.  Harold 
Terry.  Produced  on  February  5th. 

It  is  possible — barely  possible — that  in  an  audi- 
ence composed  entirely  of  Germans  "The  White 
Feather"  might  arouse  patriotic  resentment,  but 
to  the  neutral  mind  it  is  harmless  in  its  impres- 
sions, and  entertaining  in  spite  of  inconsistencies 
and  impossible  incidents,  with  its  frank  theatrical- 
ism.  It  concerns  the  present  war,  its  subject  and 
material  having  to  do  with  the  German  spy  sys- 
tem in  England.  The  spy  in  war  has  never  been 
rded  as  a  despicable  character.  We  have  a 
monument  in  the  City  Hall  Park  devoted  to  the 
memory  of  one.  Two  of  the  spies  are  shot,  one, 
the  servant  in  the  seaside  boarding  house,  un- 
officially, and  the  other,  a  likeable  chap  of  good 
appearance  in  family,  is  finally  led  out  to  formal 
execution  after  haying  shaken  hands  with  his 
captor,  who  lays  aside  partisan  feeling  to  "shake 
hands  with  a  brave  man."  The  play  is  interesting 
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Enjoy  the  Pure  Flavor  of  Your  Tobacco 

by  rolling  your  cigarettes  with  Riz  La  Croix  papers  —  the 
universal  choice  of  smokers  of  experience,  because  of 
supreme  quality,  convenience  and  satisfaction. 


RIZ  I.  A  * 


(Pronounced:    REE-LAH-KROY) 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTE  PAPERS 

Their  texture  is  so  pure,  light  and  thin 
— their  combustion  so  perfect — that 
there  is  not  the  least  trace  of 
paper-taste  in  the  cigarette 
smoke. 

They  never  burst  in  roll- 
ing and  hold  perfect  shape, 
because  of  tensile  strength 
and   natural  adhesiveness. 
Made  of  the  best  flax-linen  — 
a  pure,  vegetable  product — they 
are  entirely  pure  and  healthful. 


FREE 


Two    inter- 
esting, illustrated 
Booklets— one  about  RIZ 
LA  CROIX  Cigarette  Papers, 
the  other  showing  how  to  '  Roll 
Your  Own"cigarettes— sent  anywhere 
in  U.S.  on  request.  Address  The  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  Room  1245,   111  Fifth  Avenue.N.  Y. 
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=PLAYWRITING= 

BY  SYSTEMATIC  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  present — the  terms  subject  to 
change  at  any  moment— THE  AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHT  offers  A  Course  in  Play- 
writing,  inclusive  of  a  single  full  unre- 
served analysis  of  your  play,  consisting  of 
the  following  printed  bound  volumes,  to  be 
sent  at  once  on  payment  down  of  $40.00 : 
"The  Technique  of  the  Drama"  (294 
pages)  ;  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Construc- 
tion and  Dramatic  Principles"  (350  pages)  ; 
"Examination  Questions"  (84  pages)  ; 
"Answers"  to  the  same  by  the  School  (193 
images)  ;  "Supplementary  Letters,"  several 
hundred  pages,  but  for  the  present  in  type- 
written form,  so  as  to  admit  of  additions 
and  emendations  up  to  the  time  of  print- 
ing, when  you  will  receive,  in  their  stead, 
the  bound  volume;  "The  Philosophy  of 
Dramatic  Principle"  (300  pages)  ;  "Why 
Plays  Fail"  (300  pages).  There  is  a  Post 
Graduate  Course  of  exercise  work  in  play- 
writing,  on  assignments,  and  of  collabora- 
tion and  revision.  Subscription  to  the 
monthly  magazine,  $1.50  a  year.  The 
Course  to  be  had  also  by  instalment  pay- 
ments. Address 

The  American  Playwright 


1440  Broadway 


New  York 


Cocktails 


A  BOTTLED 
DELIGHT 

There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  a 
mild  degree  of 
pleasure  and  a  full  degree  of  delight. 
The  difference  between  the  guess-work  cock- 
tail— quite  frequently  palate-repelling  mixture 
— and  the  smooth,  mellow,  pleasurable  cock- 
tail, is  embodied  in  every  bottle  of  CLUB 
COCKTAILS  —  unvarying,  always  the  same 
choice  liquors.always  the  same  gratifying  flavor. 

Measured  to  the  drop,  aged  in  wood,  blended 
of  fine,  matured  liquors.  Have  you  tried  the 
Bronx  and  Dubonnet  varieties  ? 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO. 

Hartford          New  York          London 

Importers  of  the  famous  Brand's  A-l  Sauce 
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Look  for  the 
Letters  K-I-N 


stamped  on  every  Koh-i-noor  to 

insure  your  getting  the  fastener 

with  the  Waldespring,  which  holds 

the  snap  secure  and  releases  it  with 

out  tearing  the  most  frail  fabrics. 


You  fasten  your  own  gown  with  Koh-i-noors — and 
feel  secure  in  its  security.  Koh-i-noors  aid  fit— do  nol 
show— cannot  cut,  crush,  or  rust. 

"Good-bye  old  Hook  and  Eye!" 
Thirteen  sizes.  Mark  and  white,  at  all  notion  coun- 
ters and  LII  up-to-date  readv-to-wear  apparel. 

Write  for  Premium  Catalog. 
Waldei  &  Co.,  137C  Fifth  ATC.,  New  Y«rk 

The  World's  Large*! 
J  astener  Matiufjcti 
Prague          Dresden 
Warsaw          Parii 
London       Montreal 
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VAIVITY  FAIR 

Special  Six  Months  Try-out  for  One  Dollar 


PERHAPS  you  already  know  Vanity  Fair.    In  that 
case,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  March  number 
is  nowon  the  newsstands.  Or,  if  you  have  not  yet  looked 
over  a  copy  of  Vanity  Fair,  you  will  find  in  this  number 
an  excellent  example  of  the  pleasure  that  is  before  you. 

Better  Still — 

Tear  off  the  coupon  at  the  corner  here,  and  let  us  send 
you  not  only  this  March  number,  but  the  five  that 
will  follow.  The  regular  price  is  25  cents  a  number, 
but  you  may  have  a  special  six  months'  "Try-out" 
subscription  for  $1  by  using  the  coupon  at  once. 


I  WISH  to  congratulate  yon  on  the 
reproduction    of    sculpture    and 
drawings  contained  in  your  maga- 
zine. If  you  keep  this  pace  you  should 
go  far  to  raise  the  artistic  standard 
of  American  magazine  illustration. 
B.  Tail  McKenzie. 

EVIDENTLY  Vanity  Fair  is 
printed  for  persons  who  prefer 
orchids   to   tuberoses,   know   more 
about  polo  than  croquet,  and  learn 
to  do  the  latest  dance  about  a  month 
before  the  dance  becomes  popular. 
George  Ade. 

IN  these  hard  times  it  fis'the  only 
magazine  I  buy.       Marie  Doro. 


I  THINK  that  you  chaps  have  stumbled  on 
a  really  good  idea,  namely,  to  interest 
your  readers  by  treating  of  the  subjects 
which    they    discuss    at   clubs,    cafes, 
dinner  and  dances. 

W.  A.  Rogers. 


TO   speak  frankly,  there   is 
something  of  true    style 
about   Vanity    Fair,    some 
thing  at  once  light.enter- 
taininpr  and  well-bred. 
It  makes    a  note  «™ 
American  journal 
ism  that  I  should 
very  much  miss.         > 
Bliss  Carman.        + 


whether  you  take  the  characters  seriously  or  not. 
The  opposing  people  would  discover  each  other, 
in  actual  life,  long  before  they  do.  But  this  is  a 
play.  The  Government  agent  has  a  cane  which 
conceals  a  rifle.  With  it  he  shoots  a  carrier 
pigeon,  takes  from  it  the  little  message  and  sub- 
stitutes a  scroll  of  his  own.  A  dictograph  is 
used,  or  supposed  to  be  used.  The  Government 
Agent  flashes  a  signal  to  the  German  submarines 
in  the  harbor  prematurely,  anticipating  the  plan 
of  the  spies.  A  contrivance  is  brought  in  by 
which  the  house  was  to  be  blown  up  and  set 
afire  as  a  beacon,  while  the  spies  were  to  escape 
in  an  automobile.  The  gallant  young  spy  finally 
sees,  what  he  should  have  seen  earlier,  that  the 
silly-appearing  idler  is  really  a  man  of  force  in 
his  pursuit.  There  is  some  gun  play,  with  the 
customary  trick  of  the  possession  and  re-pos- 
session of  pistols.  The  Government  man's  sweet- 
heart, about  to  break  with  him,  is  made  happy  by 
discovering  why  he  remains  at  home.  The  piece 
is  well  played,  particularly  the  detective  by  Leslie 
Faber.  Jessie  Glendenning,  as  the  sweetheart, 
with  her  appealing  charm,  should  alone  be  enough 
to  reconcile  anybody  to  accept  the  play. 


MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE  RENTED  EARL." 
Play  in  three  acts  by  Salisbury  Field.  Produced 
on  February  8th. 

This  farce  is  childish  in  its  ingenuousness, 
juvenile  in  its  construction,  and  ridiculously  in- 
adequate in  its  depiction  of  character.  It  evokes 
some  laughs  but  they  proceed  from  basic  prin- 
ciples. In  any  likeness  to  humanity  the  author's 
most  successful  picture  is  the  slangy  booking 
agent,  who,  unknown  to  his  principal,  rents  out 
the  Earl  for  a  consideration.  In  this  part  Albert 
Brown  is  nasally  energetic  and  briskly  buoyant. 
As  nothing  which  ever  had  its  prototype  in 
Burke's  Peerage,  Lawrence  D'Orsay  as  the  Earl 
of  Carmondale  plays  his  familiar  haw!  haw!  self. 
Only  more  so.  Of  truth  shading  or  delicacy  there 
is  not  a  tittle.  Teresa  Maxwell-Conover  shows 
a  happy  finished  style  in  her  rendering  of  an  al- 
most ridiculous  part.  Douglas  J.  Wood  is  not 
so  successful  as  a  drawing  room  Machiavelli. 
Alice  Lindahl  as  the  heroine  and  Olive  Temple- 
ton  as  a  friend  seem  to  be  very  nice  young  women. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "90  IN  THE  SHADE." 
Comic  opera  in  two  acts.  Book  by  Guy  Bolton, 
music  by  Jerome  Kern,  dances  and  ensembles  by- 
Julian  Alfred.  Produced  on  January  25th. 

"90  in  the  Shade"  serves  its  purpose,  useful 
enough,  in  entertaining  the  public.  With  the 
usual  features  of  comic  opera  it  has  a  particular 
and  almost  independent  right  to  existence  in  hav- 
ing in  it  Marie  Cahill  and  Richard  Carle.  Among 
the  stage  people  who  superimpose  their  personal- 
ity on  the  character  they  impersonate,  there  is 
none  with  a  more  distinctive  personality  than 
Marie  Cahill.  She  has  tricks  of  the  hands,  ex- 
pressions in  movement,  gesture,  intelligence  in 
the  quick  eye  and  humor  by  so  many  means  of 
expression,  that  she  is  herself,  something  un- 
usual, something  delightful,  and  is  effective  in 
proportion  to  what  the  character  gives  her  in 
return  for  what  she  gives  it.  The  story  of  the 
opera,  like  nearly  all  such  stories,  is  something 
of  a  makeshift,  but  it  affords  scenes  and  diver- 
sion. That  the  geography  of  it  is  in  the  Philip- 
pines gives  the  needed  picturesqueness  in  scen- 
ery, costume  and  character.  An  American  girl 
goes  there  to  marry  a  man  to  whom  she  is  en- 
gaged. This  man  had  been  very  free  in  his  at- 
tentions to  the  native  girls,  who  presently  become 
very  jealous  of  him.  The  Captain  of  a  smuggling 
vessel  comes  along  and  diverts  the  design  and 
affections  of  the  American  girl.  A  fierce  Philip- 
pine, a  native  of  some  authority,  interferes  and 
wants  the  American  girl  for  himself.  The  com- 
plications are  easily  discernible.  The  opera  has 
the  merit  of  having  less  than  the  customary 
physical  display.  Its  discrete  choruses  are  never- 
theless spirited,  graceful  and  tuneful.  Many  of 
the  songs  are  adapted  to  popularity.  There  are  a 
few  subordinate  characters  so  individualized  as 
to  give  opportunities  for  the  players. 

HIPPODROME.  The  New  York  Hippodrome 
has  inaugurated  a  new  policy  this  year  by  pre- 
senting an  old-fashioned  circus  instead  of  the 
spectacular  entertainment  as  heretofore.  There 
are  clowns  of  every  variety,  magnificent  pageants 
and  every  attraction  and  side  show  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  late  P.  T.  Barnum.  Among  the  acts 
which  delight  the  heart  were  the  Picchianis  in 
a  bounding  act;  the  Stanley  Brothers,  who  per- 
formed in  huge  rings  far  aloft;  the  Sterlings  in 
a  wire  act;  and  James  Hardy,  the  bicycle  rider — 
all  entertainments  that  will  please  the  adult  and 
juvenile  theatre-goer. 
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PERFECT 
COFFEE 


mFFEE 
HflG 


PUREIOFFEE 
95%  OF  THE 
MFFEiHE 
REMOVED 


Plain   Facts  About   Caffeine  and  Kaffee  HAG 

the  Caffeine-freed  Coffee 


The  American  people  consume  annually  16,000,000  pounds  of  caffeine  as  a 
result  of  their  liking  for  coffee. 

Estimating  the  population  to  be   100,000,000,   each  person  consumes  in  a 
year  over  1,000  grains  of  this  drug. 

The  average  cup  of  coffee  contains  2%  grains  of  caffeine  and  four  grains 
are  fatal  to  a  cat. 

The  feeling  of  well-being  and  content  produced  by  drinking  coffee  after  a 
ALL  OF  THE  DELIGHTS— NONE  OF  THE  REGRETS 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  it  send  25 

KAFFEE  HAG  CORPORATION 


full  meal  is  explained  by  the  local  action  of  the  volatile  oil  in  the  stomach, 
since  this  is  so, why  not  get  the  same  effects  by  drinking  Kaffee  HAG  and 
avoid  the  dangers  of  the  subtle  drug  caffeine  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
re-act  on  heart,  stomach  and  nerves. 

Kaffee  HAG  is  a  blend  of  the  choicest  coffees  from  which  the  caffeine  has 
been  removed  without  impairing  the  flavor,  aroma  or  appearance  of  the  bean. 

Better  begin  to-day  to  drink  Kaffee  H  AG ! 

25  cents  the  package — in  the  bean  only 

cents  and  a  package  ivill  be  sent  postpaid 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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POWER 
HOUR  BOOKS 

I  T  has  been  necessary  to  print  several 
\.  editions  of  many  of  these  books  since 
their  introduction  five  years  ago,  and  the 
demand  has  ever  increased.  We  have  countless 
letters  of  testimony,  some  declaring  they  surpass 
all  others.  For  a  limited  time  we  are  offering 
these  valuable  books  to  the  readers  of  a  few  select 


magazines  at 


HALF  PRICE 

SUBJECT   TO    YOUR    APPROVAL 

Quotations  to  the  right  are  full  original  prices 
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We  give  below  just  a  few  unsolicited 
TESTIMONIAL  LETTERS 

W.L.CORWIN  Fairvicw.Oklahoma.writes:- Information  I hm-ve 
gained  has  saved  me  the  prire  many  times  over. 

I  might  add  that  a  year  ago  I  drove  a  car  from  here  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  I  hid  several  eopies  in  mv  toot  kit  as  handy 
reference;  and  you  c*n  brt  that  one  time  when  stranded 
on  the  Mojetve  Desert  t  -was  glad  I  had  them  along. 

BERT  F,.  IIOWH,  Whitticr.  Calif.—  The  books  are  worth  many 
tunes  their  price  to  mt.  /  am  noiv  averaging  six  more  miles  to 
the  falinn  &  gm&Mnt  because  of  the  simple  instructions  on  Car- 

WM.  SCHAEHER,  Milwaukee,  Wis.—  The  booklets  received,  many 
(Hants,  they  are  -worth  many  times  the  pricey  in  ask. 

k.  I-.  BEATTIE.  Birmingham.  Ala.—  The  booklets  are  certainly 
O.  K.  Would  not  taAe  twice  the  price  andao  without  them. 

WARREN*  E.  PORKER.  Johannesburg. Calif.— I  received thebookt 
i'lfine  orde"  and -would  nut  t,ikt  Jive  tunes  their  cost  if  I  could 
nut  get  another  set. 


NINE  VOLUMES 

)ne  a  Master-piece 


OVER 

1200 

ENGRAVINGS 


OVER 

1200 

ENGRAVINGS 


.      ftoi'K  n/-f-T. 
337  1C  ISth  Street 
i\e-u,   Yortt  City. 


/  send  herer  ith  J_ 
offer  *it.dly  send  ml 


As  per  you"  advertised  sftcial  i  alfpt  ice 


subject  to  my  approval.  It  is  hereby  fully  understood  that  I  may  return 
thin  books  tf  for  any  reason  o/  my  own  I  may  not  be  fully  satisfied,  and  my 
money  -will  be  refunded. 

Very  truly  yntrt. 


TO    MAKE   YOUR   MOTOR    MORE   EFFICIENT    does  not  require  the  tedious 

course  of  training  or  study,  you  think.     The  "Power  Books,"  are 

mostly  A.  B.C.  picture  charts 


Simple  adjustments  made  in  time  will  save  many 
a  dollar — also  many  a  motor  from  the  junk  pile. 

Knowledge  is  POWER  and  you  can  knoiv  be- 
cause these  booklets  will  teach  you  in  just  the 


same  simple  manner  you  teach  children  the  alphabet. 
These  booklets  are  all  bound  in  e::tra  tough  jute 
covers    which    will    wear   indefinitely,     even    with 
roughest  handling. 


BATTERY  IGNITION 

The  ignition  system  is  the  first  place 
the  motorist  hunts  tor  engine  trouble  and 
this  booklet  will  nut  only  help  locate  it 
quickly,  but  aid  a  speedy  remedy  as 
well.  Profusely  illustrated.  I'ric«%  5Oc 
Knch. 

MAGNETO  IGNITION 

From  the  first  elementary  principles  of 
magnetic  force  down  to  present  day  per- 
fections. Basic  A.  B.  C.  principle  of 
Magnetos.  More  than  100  engravings. 
Price .  50c  I  i:u •  1 1 . 

LIGHTING  BY  ELECTRICITY 

This  is  a  practical  discussion  of  the 
modern  electric  lighting-stariii'g  equip- 
ments clearly  defining  their  uses,  advan- 
tages, care,  upkeep,  elc.  Over  210 
engravings.  Price,  5Oc  Kaeh . 


CARE  AND  REPAIR  OF  TIRES 

Altogether  this  subject  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  series  from  many  standpoints. 
It  treats  on  the  most  vital  problem  of 
every  Motorist  and  does  it  successfully. 
Over  UK)  engravings.  Price,  5Oc 
Kuril. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR 

You  will  gain  moie  help  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  your  Motor  by 
simply  studying  the  charts  and  engrav- 
ings in  this  book  than  by  reading  some 
technical  books.  Price.  5Oc  Kaeli. 

THE  A.B.C.  OF  MOTOR  CAR  OPERATION 

We  recommend  this  as  the  first  book  to 
place  iii  the  hands  of  every  novice.  It 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of  over  200 
engravings  and  charts.  Price,  75c 
Each. 


CARBURETOR  MAINTENANCE 

The  efficiency  of  your  motor  and  fuel 
economy  are  dependent  upon  proper 
carburetor  adjustment.  The  saving  in 
fuel  alone  would  pay  for  this  book  in  a 
short  time.  More  than  125  engravings. 
See  letter  from  Bert  E.  Howe  below. 
Price,  GOc  r.-idi  . 

AERIAL  NAVIGATION 

This  book  starts  with  the  very  first 
creations,  leading  up  to  present  day  per- 
fections, Over  l.V)  engravings.  Price, 


MOTORCYCLE  CARE  AND  REPAIR 

An  exceptionally  clear  and  concise 
treatment.  The  text  is  absolutely  non- 
technical. Over  150  simple  engravings. 
Price,  5Oc  Koch. 


SEND  COUPON  TO-DAY 

Fill  in  coupon  for  tutjects   wanted  or  check  them  above 
sending  us  entire  ad  together  with  remittance  at  half  price 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  CASTLES 

(.Continued   from   f>cgc   115) 

of  them — Vcrnon  especially — received  good  notices  in  the  Parisian  jour- 
nals they  were  anything  but  happy.  Some  kind  friend  and  instrument  of 
fate  invited  them  to  supper  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Dainty  dressing  is  im- 
perative there,  and  of  Irene's  wardrobe  nothing  fresh  remained  but  her 
wedding  gown.  Donning  that,  she,  and  her  always  immaculate  husband, 
sallied  forth  with 
empty  pockets  and 
stomachs  to  what 
was  to  prove  the 
turning  point  in 
their  career. 

Someone  who  had 
seen  them  do  their 
"turn"  in  the  "Re- 
nte," and  who  sus- 
pected them  capable 
of  still  better  things, 
asked  them  to 
dance.  Monsieur 
Louis,  the  manager, 
gave  his  permission, 
and  tucking  up  her 


II r.   and    Mrs.    Castle's   home   at   Manbasset,    Long   Island 


when    she    appeared    in    a    "pony 
ballet"     at    a     benefit 


train  and  with  their 
hearts  in  their 
mouths  they  began  their  first  cabaret  dance.  It  must  have  been  very 
different  from  what  they  can  do  now,  but  it  pleased,  and  the  guests  ap- 
plauded. A  waiter  brought  a  hundred  franc  note  to  Vernon,  with  a  re- 
quest from  a  bearded  Russian  to  dance  again.  His  gentlemanly  instincts 
shocked.  Vernon  was  about  to  send  it  back  with  the  statement  that  they 
would  be  charmed  to  dance  again  for  the  gentleman  for  nothing,  when 
the  more  practical  wife  gave  him  a  pinch  under  the  table  and  reminded 
him  that  she  was  tired  of  fried  eggs  if  he  wasn't,  and  if  he  didn't  swallow 
bis  pride  and  keep  that  twenty  dollars  she  would  never  speak  to  him 
again.  Whether  it  was  the  reminder  of  the  eggs  or  the  threat,  the  result 
was  a  gracious  smile  to  the  Russian,  and  they  danced  again,  throwing  in 
an  extra  step  or  two  for  the  tip.  Monsieur  Louis  was  so  delighted  at 
their  success  that  he  made  them  an  offer  then  and  there,  and,  at  what 

seemed  to  them  a  princely  salary,  they 
became  regular  dancers  at  the  supper 
hour  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Dear  Mon- 
sieur Louis !  He  certainly  has  been  a 
kind  friend  to  my  children  and  I  shall 
always  be  grateful  to  him,  whom  I  know, 
and  to  the  "bearded  Russian"  whom  I  do 
not  know,  for  setting  their  feet  on  the 
path  that  has  led  them  to  fame. 

Dr.  Fopte  and  I  had  just  begun  to  get 
encouraging  letters  about  their  affairs 
and  he  was  wondering  if  any  of  his 
dreams  of  Irene  as  a  "success''  were  com- 
ing true  when  my  poor  husband  died,  and 
our  happiness  was  clouded  for  a  while. 
The  doctor  hated  all  evidence  of  mourn- 
ing and  had  insisted  that  all  things  should 
go  on  after  his  death  as  before. 

The  fame  of  the  Castles  spread,  and 
private  drawing  rooms  were  opened  to 
them.  They  went  over  to  England  for 
two  weeks  and  were  kept  very  busy  do- 
ing their  American  dances  for  private 
entertainments.  Upon  their  return  to 

Irene   Castle   at   the   age   of   ten     New   York   they   signed    a   contract   with 

Charles  Dillingham  to  appear  in  "The 
Lady  and  the  Slipper."  Vernon's  part  in 
this  was  a  very  poor  one — Irene's  also — and  Mr.  Dillingham  kindly  re- 
leased them  for  the  time. 

Then  in  Louis  Martin's  Cafe  on  Broadway  they  began  just  such  as  suc- 
cessful a  season  as  they  had  in  Paris.  Dancing  there  every  night  for 
supper  and  private  soirees  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  Vernon,  and  he 
began  giving  lessons.  He  proved  to  be  a  wonderfully  clever  teacher,  and 
made  an  impression  on  the  style  of  dancing  that  everyone  has  reason  to 
be  grateful  for.  In  the  midst  of  that  winter  came  ''The  Sunshine  Girl," 
and  its  splendid  success.  They  danced  in  that  until  the  weather  got  warm 
and  Irene  wilted  in  it,  as  she  always  does  in  the  heat.  She  could  not  get 
the  management  to  promise  a  near  date  for  closing,  and  feeling  worn  and 
sick  she  finally  flatly  refused  to  dance  another  step,  and  did  what  she  had 
threatened  to  do — engaged  her  passage  for  Europe.  Vernon  was  far  too 
conscientious  for  that,  and  remained  two  weeks  longer,  patiently  drilling 
a  man  to  take  his  place. 

I  believe  it  was  the  fact  of  this  trip,  taken  across  the  ocean  on  separate 
steamers,  that  gave  rise  to  the  rumor  that  "the  Castles  are  separated  all 
but  legally."  I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  and  was  much  relieved  to  find  that 
the  ocean  voyage  had 
given  Irene  a  good  rest. 
A  little  later  we  were 
joined  by  Vernon  and 
again  they  began  danc- 
ing for  Monsieur  Louis 
at  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 
Even  greater  success 
was  theirs  then,  but  soon 
after  the  races,  Irene 
s  u  ff  e  r  e  d  considerably 
with  a  re-occurrence  of 
the  trouble  she  had  in 
New  York.  A  contract 
for  the  Deauville  season 
in  August  was  impor- 
tant, and  after  much 
family  and  many  pro- 
fessional consultations  it 
was  decided  to  enter  a 
private  hospital  in  Paris 
and  be  onerated  on  by 
a  noted  French  special- 
ist. That  period  is  still  a 


Irene    Castle    at    fifteen    when    she    took    up    Spanish 
dancing   and    gave    imitations   of   Lotta   Faust 


nightmare  to  all  of  us,  and  only  a  strong  constitution  and  good  nursing 
brought  my  "little  girl"  out  comparatively  well  and  strong  enough  for 
the  Deauville  season.  A  series  of  teas  at  the  Pre  Catelan  in  Paris  wound 
up  a  season  of  wonderful  success,  artistically  and  financially. 

While  in  Paris,  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury  had 
been  interested  and  active  in  furtherance  of  the  Vernon  Castles'  success, 
and.  upon  their  return  to  New  York,  Miss  de  Wolfe  helped  materially  to 
make  a  "go"  of  the  restaurant  which  Vernon  was  to  open  by  decorating 
it  in  her  inimitable  style,  and  Miss  Marbury  saw  possibilities  in  their 
future  far  beyond  what  had  been  their  ambition.  Their  installation  at 
the  head  of  Castle  House  followed,  and  under  the  guiding  hand  of  one 
of  the  cleverest  of  business  women  their  affairs  have  prospered. 

This  winter  they  have  worked  still  harder  and  their  vogue  is  greater 
than  ever.  In  the  musical  comedy,  "Watch  Your  Step,"  at  the  New 
Amsterdam,  they  dance  at  each  of  the  eight  performances,  and  are  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  production.  A  night  club  to  be  called  the  Castle 
Club,  is  now  being  organized,  which  will  meet  at  two  o'clock  A.M.,  and 
carry  their  Terpsichorean  efforts  well  into  dawn.  And  lest  their  con- 
sciences accuse  them  of  indolence,  the  pair,  as  indefatigable  as  graceful, 
dance  at  tea  time  on  the  theatre  roof  dedicated  to  their  use.  On  matinee 
days,  then,  the  four  dances  at  each  performance  of  the  play  aggregate 
eight.  The  Castles  in  the  Air  add  four  more  to  the  number,  to  which  a 
pair  or  more  of  dances  at  tea  time  add  two.  Thus  the  daily  dances  of 
the  Vernon  Castles  are  sure  to  be  ten.  On  matinee  days  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  fourteen.  In  less  than  two  years  they  have  danced  themselves 
into  an  annual  income  that  they  themselves  find  it  hard  to  compute,  but 
that  considerably  exceeds  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Indubitably  the  goal  of  Irene  Castle's  ambition  is  accomplished.  Three 
years  ago  she  said  "I  hope  the  dancing  rage  will  have  five  years  of 
life.  I  shall  retire  when  I  am  twenty-five,  and  live  in  the  country. 
I  shall  have  ch.ldren  and  we  will  live  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman 
and  his  family.  I  shall  have  all  the  outdoor  life  I  want  and  all  the  dogs 
and  horses."  Already  the  strenuous  life  of  dancing  from  noon  to  dawn 
is  relieved  by  every  seventh  day  spent  in  their  home  in  the  country.  That 
home  is  at  Manhasset,  on  Long  Island.  But  the  most  popular  dancing 
pair  in  America  dwell  not  on  its  spacious  beauty,  its  nearness  to  Long 
Island  Sound,  but  on  the  fact  that  it  has  enough  kennels  for  their  twenty- 
four  dogs  and  sufficient  stable  space  for  their  five  horses. 

Even  at  the  hospital  for  her  four  days'  detention,  Mrs.  Castle  had  a 
wee,  long-haired,  bead-eyed  canine  named  Wallops,  the  name  much  larger 
and  more  formidable  than  its  possessor,  for  companion.  True,  the  hos- 
pital rules  forbid  the  presence  of  dogs.  But  Mr.  Castle  smuggled  tiny 
Wallops  thither  under  his  coat,  and  Mrs.  Castle's  smiles  and  pleadings 
secured  an  extension  of  the  presence  of  her  friend  and  comforter. 

This  is  the  story  of  Vernon  and  Irene  Castle,  the  first  who  built  sub- 
stantial Castles  in  the  Air. 


A  Flashlight  Interview  with 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  on  Fashions 
for  the  Stage  by  a  Mere  Man 


L.Hill 


Lady  Duff  Gordon 


LADY  DUFF  GORDON:  "You 
find  me  taking  my  five  o'clock  tea, 
old  English  fashion — but  come  right 
in.  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE?  what 
a  lovely  magazine!" 

MERE  MAN:  

LADY  DUFF  GORDOX :  'I  un- 
derstand that  you  have  an  article  on 
Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  in  your  next  number — and,  of  course,  you 
want  to  see  the  gowns  I  am  making  for  her — charming  artist ! 
And  how  beautifully  she  wears  her  gowns — I  love  to  work  for 
her.  I  am  making  three  new  gowns,  one  of  pussy  willow  black 
and  white  silk,  a  white  net  dress,  and  one  of  pink  maline." 

MERE  MAN:  

LADY  DUFF  GORDON:  "What  do  you  think  of  this  wide 
skirt?  Quite  a  novelty — a  friend  of  mine  landed  from  Europe 
and  had  a  gown  made  by  one  of  the  leading  couturiers  of  Paris, 
and  she  says  the  dresses  still  cling. 

"Do  you  remember  the  pictures  of  Marie  Antoinette?" 

MERE  MAN:  "I  certainly  do." 

LADY  DUFF  GORDON:  "Is  not  this  dress  a  reminder  of 
those  days  ?" 

MERE  MAN:   

LADY  DUFF  GORDON:  "Do  you  also  remember  that  some 
twenty  years  ago  they  used  to  call  the  dress  'a  1'Anglaise'?  Now 
this  style  is  purely  'a  1'Americaine.'  I  do  think  American 
women  are  perfectly  lovely — they  are  more  than  attractive." 

MERE  MAN:   

LADY  DUFF  GORDON:  "Let  me  look  at  that  number  of 
THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE.  What  a  stunning  picture  of  Elsie 
Macray !  I  don't  know  her  but  I  should  love  to  make  a  dress 
for  her,  her  face  is  so  inspiring.  Florence  Walton — she  is  also 
a  dear.  Frieda  Hempel,  of  the  Metropolitan — I've  just  made 
some  gowns  for  her." 

MERE  MAN:   

LADY  DUFF  GORDON:  "I  wish  I  might  entertain  you 
longer,  but  here  I  am,  pulled  at  all  sides!"  (This  remark  was 
followed  by  the  entrance  of  several  assistants) — "Is  this  dress 
finished,  Lady  Duff  Gordon?" — "Please,  Lady  Gordon,  we  would 
like  your  attention  just  a  moment." 

LADY  DUFF  GORDON:  "In  this  country  one  must  certainly 
rush — I  am  going  to  finish  the  three  gowns  for  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle,  and  I  want  to  see  them  first  in  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 
before  anywhere  else !" 

MERE  'MAN:  Gracefully  bows. 

Exit. 
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To  the  H^oman  who  reads 
The    Theatre  Magazine 

SO  MANY  requests  hare  been  received  from  our  readers  to  show,  as  we 
hare  done  in  the  past,  the  latest  creations  seen  on  the  static,  and  around 
the  stage,  that  with  this  issue  we  arc  presenting  a  new  /•'. /.S7//O.Y 
DEPARTMENT,  a  regular  feature  hereafter,  so  cnlarycd  as  to  please  \<>u. 

Everybody  knows  that  half  of  stageland  is  clothes — zt'ithout  beautiful  women 
and  their  gorgeous  gowns,  what  would  our  stage  be? 

The  beautiful  creations  that  are  so  closely  followed  by  the  well-dressed  woman 
arc  first  seen  on  the  stage. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  may  state  that  for  centuries  the  Paris 
stage  has  alwa\s  dictated  fashion  to  the  world.  Inspired  by  what  has  been  done 
abroad,  American  actresses  arc  to-day  surpassing  in  this  respect  what  their 
European  sisters  have  done  in  the  past. 

It  is  not  our  intention  merely  to  show  the  gowns,  but  everything  that  helps  to 
adorn  women — the  latest  millinery,  the  newest  silk,  the  dainty  slipper,  the  fetch- 
ing ncgliijce,  the  up-to-date  coiffure,  all  of  whicli  are  first  brought  out  on  the  stage. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Fashion  Department  of  the  THEATRE  M. \C..\XIXK  to 
supply  you  with  these  interesting  notes,  which  we  know  you  -will  welcome. 

American  Couturiers  riral  to-da\  the  greatest  in  Europe.  True,  their  sug- 
gestions come  froi»  abroad,  but  so  modified  as  to  be  original  creations,  that  appeal 
to  American  women. 

The  American  sense  of  adaptation  is  so  clever  that  often  e.i'act  counterparts 
of  these  beautiful  gownis  are  to  be  seen  in  the  leading  shops  of  the  city,  at  prices  to 
suit  a  more  moderate  purse  than  that  of  the  popular  actress.  But  the  question  is, 
where  can  they  be  found?  We  know  and  we  will  tell  you. 

We  think  this  addition  to  our  Fashion  Department  will  please  those  women 
who  appreciate  correct  style  new*,  and  we  would  like  to  know  what  YOU  think 
about  it.  Watch  our  Fashion  Department.  Criticize  it  to  your  heart's  content- 
be  the  F.ditor  pro  ton.  each  time  yen  read  the  THEATRIC  MAGAZINE,  and  girc 
us  your  reall\  true  idea  of  zvhat  the  Fashion  Department  should  be  to  satisfy 

YOU. 

THE  PUBLISHERS. 


Clothes  Seen  OnTheStage 


Short  because  it 
is  to  be  danced 
in — sleeveless  be- 
cause it  is  the 
vogue.  Worn  by 
Miss  Fenwick. 


are  essentially  a  source  of  inter- 
est to  all  women.  The  viewpoint  may  be 
^^  economy,  but  this  does  not  prelude  the  pos- 
sibility of  it  being  beauty  as  well.  The  two  go 
hand  in  hand  if  one  has  individuality  and  the 
power  of  expression. 

No  longer  can  one  argue  that  woman's  mere 
love  of  clothes — fads  and  fancies 
— is  responsible  for  this  omni- 
present, ever-growing  interest. 
Women  are  learning  the  secret  of 
good  dressing — what  to  take  and 
what  to  reject  in  the  fashions  that 
come  with  each  new  season. 

The  stage  is  a  potent  factor  in 
the  situation.  Almost  all  of  the 
most  beautiful  fashions  have  been 
born  on  the  stage;  conceived  in 
the  workrooms  of  world  re- 
nowned artists,  new  modes  make 
their  first  public  appearance  be- 
fore the  footlights  to  live  or  to 
die  as  it  pleases  the  feminine 
fancy  of  a  metropolitan  audience 
and,  then,  that  all  important  per- 
sonage, the  manufacturer,  has  al- 
ways a  finger  in  the  pie. 

Sometimes     the     designer     of 
"play"  clothes  works  out  the  in- 
dividuality   of    the    actress     and 
sometimes  expresses  the 
temperament     of     the 
character  she  takes,  but, 
the  result  is  always  the 
same,   an   artistic   whole 
expressive  of  the  person 
herself  and  her  taste. 


of 


Gray  and  soft  cling 
ing — a  char  tningly 
quaint  house-ff  own. 


YOUR    INDIVIDUALITY 

Looking  over  the  plays  of  the  hour  one  finds 
a  striking  example  of  personal  expression  in  the 
clothes  of  Miss  Irene  Fenwick  in  the  "Song  of 
Songs."  Youthful  beauty,  charm  and  artistic 
temperament  are  delightfully  expressed  in  Miss 
Fenwick's  dresses.  One  seldom  finds  such  equal 
good  taste  and  charm  in  a  single  play. 

The  dramatic  artist  is  generally  a  clothes  ar- 
tist She  picks  from  the  best  this  country  and 
Europe  has  to  offer  and,  unafraid  of  public  opin- 
ion because  she  so  often  guides  it,  varies  or  mod- 
ifies them  to  her  own  ideals,  thus  giving  to  the 
public  an  object  lesson  and  a  foundation  for  good 
dressing. 

Harking  back  to  Miss  Fenwick's  wardrobe  we 
find  a  delightful,  refreshing  simplicity  in  her  first 
gown.  The  color  is  gray  and  the  material 
Lunette,  a  soft  chiffon-like  fabric  that  falls  and 
drapes  itself  gracefully  about  the  figure.  The 
straight  skirt  hangs  from  a  simple  empire  bodice 
draped  with  a  soft  fichu  of  the  same  material. 
Color,  material  and  line  go  toward  the  making 
of  a  most  effective  whole.  But  one  cannot  al- 
ways be  a  Miss  Fenwick  and  wear  a  Fenwick 
gown.  But,  an  adaptation  of  it?  Oh,  yes — here 


comes  the  opportunity  for  individual  expression. 
Take  this  same  model,  develop  it  in  another  color, 
other  material,  vary  it  in  line  to  suit  your  own 
style  and  it  will  be  as  successful  as  Miss  Fen- 
wick's simple  frock. 

Going  the  round  of  the  shops  I  found  a  very 
clever  adaptation  of  this  empire  model  at  Frank- 
lin Simon  &  Co. — in  several  colors  and  materials, 
ranging  in  price  from  $9.75  upward  according  to 
quality  and  elaborateness. 

A  SLEEVELESS  DANCE  FROCK 

Clever  designers  of  women's  ready-to-wear 
garments  watch  the  new  plays  with  "clothes" 
finding  new  material  for  mo.dels 
salable  in  metropolitan  shops.  And 
why? — simply  because  the  play- 
goer is  being  educated,  uncon- 
sciously, to  look  for  the  fashions 
that  come  to  her  across  the  foot- 
lights. 

One  well-known  actress  on  the 
American  stage  says :  "I  do  my 
best  work  only  when  unconscious 
of  my  clothes,  and  to  be  abso- 
lutely unconscious  of  one's  clothes 
is  to  be  perfectly  dressed.  There 
is  no  egotism  on  my  part,  I  assure 
you,  when  I  make  this  statement. 
My  idea  is  simply  the  outer  ex- 
pression of  the  inner  self.  I  must 
forget  my  clothes  in  order  to  take 
my  part  with  utter  unconsciousness 
self." 

Miss  Fenwick  wears  another  charming 
frock  in  one  of  the  new  pinks,  a  warm, 
delicate   shade   that   reminds   one   of   the 
lining  of   a   sea  shell.     Being   sleeveless, 
the  draped  bodice  of  pink  satin  d'amour 
is  supported  by  narrow   shoulder   straps. 
The  three  flounce  skirt  of 
pink   net,    short,   to   show 
^ri          the    pretty,    fetching 
footwear,     makes     a 
dress   particularly   well 
suited    to    her   slender, 
youthful  figure. 

At  Lord  &  Taylor's  I 
saw  a  similar  model 
for  $37.50  in  white  and 
several  delicate  colors. 

Various  shops  are  showing  in- 
teresting  adaptations  of  this 
model  at  fascinating  prices.  Es- 
pecially attractive  are  those  models 
in  the  new  silks  of  plain  and  fan- 
ciful designs  labeled  "Spring  Fab- 
rics." Soft  taffetas  aptly  de- 
scribed as  peach  blow,  have  a  de- 
licious coloring  that  would  be 
becoming  to  any  woman.  The 
new  soft  greens  with  a  silvery 
cast,  the  blues  with  this  same 
metallic  glint — one  scarcely  knows 
which  to  select — these,  or  the  ex- 
quisite pompadour  effects  that 
conjure  a  vivid  mental  picture  of 
old  prints  and  paintings.  On 
another  page  I  have  illustrated 
the  most  beautiful  of  these  lusci- 
ous silks,  the  exquisite  pussy  willow. 

Still  another  dress  with  which  Miss  Fenwick 
graces  her  new  play  is  an  afternoon  costume  of 
blue  faille.  The  skirt  is  cut  with  a  train  starting 
at  the  sides  below  a  soft  drapery,  an  effective 
means  of  showing  the  wearer's  smart  footwear. 
Over  the  empire  bodice  with  long  blue  net  sleeves 
is  a  coatee  of  the  same  blue  net.  A  hat  of  me- 
dium size  in  net  and  satin  is  a  fitting  accessory. 

THE   FAVOR    SHOWN    SILVER  AND  GOLD 

The  tendency  toward  metallic  effects  in  laces, 
nets  and  trimmings  is  effectively  exemplified  in 
a  gown  of  white  net  with  empire  drapery  falling 
to  the  hips  where  it  meets  the  skirt  of  double 
silver  flounces.  A  sash  of  wide  silver  ribbon 
matches  the  shoulder  straps  in  narrow  width. 
The  ensemble  is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 

The  prices  marking  the  retailer's  adaptations 
of  these  stage  models  make  them  more  than  in- 
teresting. One  may  purchase  a  delectable  peach 
pink  Taffetango  dress  trimm?d  with  French  blue 
velvet  ribbon  at  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  for  $37.50. 
Taffetaneo  is  a  most  exquisite  silk  made  bv  B. 
Haas  &  Co..  and  is  the  exact  material  for  a  little 
afternoon  or  a  simple  dancing  frock. 

For  $25.00  one  can  have  a  dainty  frock  of  net 


Over  a  frilly  soft 
pink  skirt,  a  dainty 
ruffled  flowered  silk 
jacket.  A  negligee 
worn  by  Miss  Fen- 
wick  in  the  "Song 
of  Songs"  that  is  as 
dainty  as  it  is  out 
of  the  ordinary. 


and  lace,  exquisite  in  its  airiness  and  carrying  a 
touch  of  delicate  color  in  its  trimming.  Best  & 
Co.  show  a  creditable  collection  of  such  models 
at  prices  consistent  with  quality  and  workman- 
ship and  in  many  beautiful  color  contrasts. 

WHAT   WE    HAVE    MADE   OF   COTTON 

I  want  to  say  just  a  passing  word  about  the 
new  cottoms.  As  yet  they  are  meant  for  south- 
ern wear  since  it  is  still  to  early  for  the  wearing 
of  these  pretty  novelties  at  home,  despite  the 
openness  of  our  northern  winter.  But  early 
buying  gives  one  the  advantage  in  selection  not 
to  be  had  later  in  the  year.  One  unusually  at- 
tractive dress  made  for  southern 
wear  is  of  tan  cotton  voile  having 
a  fancy  lace  stripe.  The  bodice 
of  matching  satin  shows  a  con- 
necting link  with  the  voile  skirt 
— short  and  full  to  be  sure-^in 
the  hip  trimming  of  satin  piping 
set  on  in  military  design. 

Pompadour  effects  are  appear- 
ing in  cottons  as  well  as  silks. 
What  picturesque  dressing  the 
summer  will  bring  forth — flower 
sprigged  materials,  old-fashioned 
striped  and  checked  silks — full 
skirts  and  short — tiny  hats — short 
handled,  small  parasols — a  ver- 
itable picture  of  by-gone  days. 

CLOTHES   SEEN  ON  THE  STAGE 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  new 
cotton  materials  will  be  cheap  ones.  The 
name  cotton  usually  makes  one  think  of 
simplicity  and  low  price.  Our  childhood 
gowns  of  cotton  were  never  expensive. 

But    this    year — following    the    "buy-a- 
bale-of-cotton"  idea — cotton  materials  are 
more  elaborate  than  ever  and  consequently 
more  expensive. 

Many  wonderful  and  elaborate  pat- 
terns are  to  be  found  in  cotton  that 
quite  match  the  beauty  of  silks  and  in 
some  instances  surpass  them. 

Slim  trellises  of  colored  vines  on 
sheer  cotton  voiles  of  white  or  con- 
trasting shades — many  beautiful  bor- 
dered cottons  and  countless  little 
flower  sprigged  designs  that  are  prime  favorites 
combined  with  plain  silks  of  a  contrasting  color 
note. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  spring  dresses  seen 
was  made  with  a  full  skirt  of  pale  pink  voile 
topped  with  a  black  taffeta  bodice  pointed  in 
front  and  held  over  the  shoulders  with  narrow 
straps  of  black  velvet.  And  of  all  dainty  things 
there  is  no  daintier  than  a  little  dress  made  up  of 
flounces  of  simple  fine  white  batiste.  For  wear 
with  wide  garden  hats  or  the  little  old-fashioned 
round  hats  so  quaintly  trimmed  with  the  old- 
time  flowers  and  long  ribbon  streamers. 


A    gown    of   Miss   Fenwick's   seen    in    the   "Song    of 

Songs"    that    slwws    much    of    the    silver    so    greatly 

favored    by    fashion. 
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MADAME  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

(From  etching  in  Helleu) 

From  out  of  the  clash  and  crash  of  arms  Europe  continues  to  send  us  her  greatest  per' 
formers, — artistes,  thinkers,  writers,  musicians. 

Now  another  has  come  from  abroad  crowned  with  the  laurel  of  achievement,  acclaimed  as 
the  foremost  exponent  of  her  art, — an  artiste  who  has  proven  her  faith  by  her  works, 

MADAME   HELENA  RUBINSTEIN, 

Beauty  Culturist. 

Queens  and  princesses  confide  their  beauty  to  her  keeping.  Celebrated  artistes  seek  her  help 
to  retain  the  beauty  that  means  continued  success  in  their  careers.  For  years  the  beautiful 
women  of  America  have  gone  to  London  and  Paris  for  the  unusual  facial  treatments  that 
have  made  famous  her  houses  in  Mayfair  and  in  the  Rue  Saint  Honore,  known  as  the 

MAISON  DE  BEAUTE  VALAZE 


With  the  European  war  rendering  travel  difficult,  Madame 
Helena  Rubinstein  has  decided  to  extend  her  activity  to  the 
United  States  and  has  opened  salons  in  New  York,  which 
rival  in  luxury  and  perfection  of  equipment  her  famous  salons 
in  London  and  Paris. 

The  atmosphere  in  these  salons  is  unique.  Th°,  quaint  furni- 
ture,  the  unusual  colorings,  the  inviting  luxury  of  the  private 
parlors,  prove  that  beauty  in  every  form  is  the  aim  of  Madame 
Rubinstein's  existence. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  France,  Mme.  Jeanne 
Faber  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  speaks  of  the  "wizardry"  of 
Madame  Rubinstein's  work,  and  America  is  fortunate  in  having 
her  now  as  a  part  of  its  professional  life. 

Here  at  last  you  may  have  the  treatments  and  preparations  spe 
cially  devised  to  suit  the  needs  of  your  own  case.     Every  ap- 
pliance that  science  has  devised  for  beautifying   a   woman's 
face  is  here  at  your  disposal. 

But  if  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  visit  Madame  Rubinstein  in 
person,  she  will  be  glad  to  have  you  write  her  about  the  con- 
dition  of  your  complexion,  and  will  advise  the  creams  and 
lotions  necessary  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition. 

Madame  Kubinstein  has  no  Cure-alls  to  offer,  but  there  is 
one  amongst  her  famous  specialties  for  home  treatment  which 
has  such  a  rare  beautifying  and  improving  effect  on  the  com- 
plexion and  its  blemishes,  that  people  who  use  it  regard  it  as  a 
veritable  panacea.  VALAZE  BEAUTIFYING  SKINFOOD 


is  the  name  of  this  preparation  which  revitalises  the  most 
seemingly  lifeless  complexion,  laying  down  for  it  a  new  foun- 
dation in  the  skin  itself,  so  that  it  has  no  inducement  to  blotch 
or  become  muddy  and  sallow. 

That  pearly  complexion  which  comes  from  unmistaken  skin- 
health  under  perfect  treatment  is  the  kind  which  Valaze  brings 
into  being  and  maintains  unimpaired.  Such  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  consistent  users  of  Valaze. 

To  give  hurriedly  but  two  examples  chosen  at  random : 
London's  great  artiste,  Miss  Gladys  Cooper,  whose  Madonna 
face  represents  a  type  of  English  beauty  touching  upon  the 
ideal,   wrote  to  Mme.   Kubinstein:    "My  advice  to  those  raho 
desire  Beauty  is — Use  Valaze." 

And  our  own  famous  Ruler  in  the  Empire  of  Beauty,  Miss 
Maxine  Elliott,  wrote  sometime  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war: 
"Ask  me  to  spell  Beauty  and  I  shall  write  V-a-l-a-z-e.  So  must 
every  other  woman  who  has  used  this  fascinating  specialty. " 

Valaze  is  a  beauty-product  used  by  those  who  KNOW 
what  they  want  and  why ! 

Madame  Rubinstein's  Secretary  will  forward  Valaze  Beau- 
tifying Skinfood  on  receipt  of  $1.25,  $2.25  or  $6.00  for  a  pot  of 
one  of  the  three  respective  sizes,  and  will  include  free  of  charge 
a  copy  of  her  well-known  booklet  on  the  Cult  of  Beauty, 
entitled  "Beauty  in  the  Making,"  from  the  original  French 
"Comment  se  fait  la  Beaute." 


15  East  49th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


24  Grafton  Street 
London,  W. 


255  Rue  Saint  Honore 
Paris 
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The    New     Silks    and    their    Very    New     Patterns 


The  smart  and  very  pop- 
ular black  and  white 
checks,  patterned  with 
figures,  showing  bits  of 
old  blue  and  a  tiny 
fleck  of  green. 


A    favorite    for    the    first 
silk  dress  for  Spring.    Of 
black      and      white, 
color   note   is    earned   in 
the    tiny    flower. 


Peacocks  and  parrots  and  many  other  gorgeous  hued  birds  of  the  tropics  are 
with  us  this  Spring.  The  various  colors  of  the  birds  change  to  harmonize 
with  the  different  colored  backgrounds  in  which  this  silk  may  be  obtained. 
Manv  stunning  wraps  and  jackets  have  been  seen  with  a  lining  of  this  ex- 
traordinarily beautiful  silk  as  contrast  to  thcii  own  sinijlc  color  tone. 


This  design  is  stripe 
enough  to  come  under 
the  classification  of  that 
smart  and  much  used 
design. 


Like  a  whisper  from  the 
past,  these  queer  old- 
fashioned  posies  suggest 
the  styles  of  bygone  days 
which  are  being  so  vig- 


The  modern  pompadour 
only  carries  a  suggestion 
of  a  flower  in  its  queer 
conventionalised 
The  background  being 
striped  in  different 
colors  offers  a  wide 
range  of  attractive  color 
schemes. 


Upon  a  putty  colored  bat  k- 
grourtd — an  open  check  de- 
sign with  a  silhouette  potka 
dot.  H.  R.  Mallinson  »  Co. 
have  introduced  this  design 
as  one  of  their  best  for  the 
street  (luwn  of  silk. 


Far-away  Japan  has  contri 
buted  this  design  for  Mi- 
lady's  approval.  As  the 
lining  of  a  light  weight  eve- 
ning wrap  it  u  the  last  wor4 
in  nltrt  imartntts. 
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A  Pussy  Willow  model  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon  (Lucile) 
•*  posed  exclusively  for  Theatre  Magazine  by  Mrs.  Vernon 
Castle.  Mrs.  Castle  says  that  "Qualite  Silks  are  delightful  in 
design  and  particularly  adaptable  for  dancing."  They  com' 
bine  strength  and  sheerness  to  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

H.  R.  MALLINSON  &  COMPANY 


Formerly  M.  C.  MIGEL  &-  CO. 


NEW  YOKK  and  PARIS 
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Accessories  to   Correct  Style 


NOTHING  new  under  the  sun,"  runs  the 
old  adage,  but  one  surely  has  never  known 
anything  just  like  the  many  novelties  in 
undergarments  the  shops  are  showing  for  the 
springtime. 

Looking  backward  over  the  various  periods  of 
fashion  one  may  stop  at  the  Napoleonic  era,  find- 
ing there  the  nearest  approach  to  the  garments 
of  the  present  day.  The  same  fineness  of  design 
and  the  same  beauty. 

What  is  more  charming  than  the  simple 
chemise  of  finest  linen  devoid  of  ornamentation, 
its  simple  perfect  shaping  being  its  chief  charm. 
To-day  a  similar  model  is  exploited  by  a  well- 
known  Parisian  house  and  copied  in  America  by 
clever  fingers.  Such  garments  are  entirely  hand 
sewn.  The  very  prettiest  of  these  chemises  are 
of  white  handkerchief  linen  with  narrow  colored 
bindings  of  the  same  materials  in  a  delicate  color. 
Hair  line  stripes  are  sometimes  used  in  the  trim- 
ming. There  are  little  pantelettes  that  match  in 
material  and  trimming,  some  quite  plain  while 
others  are  gathered  at  the  knee  and  scalloped  at 
the  edge. 

NEW    THINGS    IN    UNDERGARMENTS 

But  whoever  heard  of  such  a  garment  as  the 
envelope  chemise?  And  where  does  history  tell 
anything  of  such  accessories  to  figure-making 
and  bodily  comfort  as  the  brassiere  and  the  var- 
ious confiners  that  support  and  mould  the  figure 
to  the  true  lines  of  grace. 

Speaking  of  these  par- 
ticular accessories  re- 
minds me  of  a  new  bust 
confiner  for  evening 
wear,  one  of  many  new 
ideas,  but  quite  the  best 
design  I  have  yet  seen. 
Fashioned  like  a  girdle 
of  fine  nainsook,  it  is 
shaped  over  the  bust 
and  pointed  on  either 
side  to  meet  the  shoulder 
straps  of  ribbon.  It  nar- 
rows  into  a  shallow  belt 
under  the  arms  and  fas- 
tens at  the  back.  The  rib- 
bon shoulder  straps 
meet  in  the  center  of  the 
belt  at  the  back  holding 
the  garment  snug  and 
permitting  the  wearing 
of  an  extremely  low-cut 
gown. 

Woman's  natural   love 
for   the   dainty   immedi- 
A  go-inn  of  excellent  line   ate  garments  of  her  toi- 
from  B.  Altman  &  Co.     lette    is    responsible    for 
the    present    day    under- 
garments.   She  is  always 

ready  to  accept  the  newest  and  latest  novelty  that 
fashion  gives  her,  but  along  with  this  readiness 
to  accept  new  ideas,  goes  a  keen  buying  sense — 
an  appreciation  of  good  materials  and  fine  work- 
manship. 

Experience  tells  her  where  she  can  shop  most 
advantageously,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  in 
this  or  that  shop  she  is  sure  of  a  perfection  of 
finish  and  quality  of  materials  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

PETTICOATS  AND  CORSETS 

Crepe  de  chine  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  materials  for  every  style  of  undergarment 
woman  wears.  Following  this,  come  milanese  or 
glove  silk,  pussy  willow  taffetas  and  lingerie 
fabrics,  all  of  which  are  developed  more  or  less 
elaborately  with  lace  and  embroidery.  Even 
chiffon  has  its  place  of  favoritism,  perishable  and 
impracticable  as  it  is. 

So  great  is  the  vogue  of  the  soft  pinks  that 
many  models  are  not  to  be  had  in  anything  but 
this  warm  color.  Even  white  is  for  the  time  be- 
ing relegated  to  second  choice.  Pink  cotton  voile 


vi'ith  a  white  embroidered  dot  finds  a  charming 
use  on  the  new  nightgowns  trimmed  with 
Valenciennes  lace  and  pink  ribbons. 

Petticoats  are  hack  on  the  fashion  roster.  Wider 
skirts — then  why  not  petticoats — and  already  I 
find  any  number  of  good  models  for  street  as 
well  as  evening 
wear.  One  really 
excellent  model  is 
gored  to  the  knees 
and  from  there 
springs  outward  in 
a  circular  flounce 
and  is  trimmed  to 
various  degrees  of 
elaborateness  a  c- 
cording  to  price. 

And  now  that 
all  important  gar- 
ment —  the  corset. 
Women  have 
learned  a  lot 
about  corseting  in 
recent  years.  Who 
that  knows  the 
comfort  and  free- 
dom of  the  corset 
of  soft,  pliant, 


From  James  McCreery  & 
Co,,  come  bloomers  that 
do  not  end  at  the  knee, 
but  are  gathered  there 
and  then  spring  full  and 
frilly,  cleverly  taking  the 
place  of  a  petticoat. 


\ 


Two  bands  of 
lace  bound  with 
moire  ribbon  is 
the  only  trimming 
of  this  pink  crepe 
de  chine  corset 
cover  from  Bon- 
wit  Teller.  The 
lace  bands,  how- 
ever, are  only  at- 
tached at  the  top. 


elastic  material  with  little  or  no  boning  would 
return  to  the  discomfort  of  the  oldtime  "stays." 
Certain  types  of  figures  must  of  necessity  remain 
true  to  the  well-boned  models  of  coutil,  batiste 
and  similar  materials,  depending  on  perfection  of 
cut  and  boning  for  ease  and  grace,  while  others 
need  only  the  support  of  a  well-shaped  corset  of 
an  elastic  material  that  moulds  without  restraint, 
giving  the  correct  and  artistic  Grecian  line. 

Miss  Chrystal  Herne,  now  appearing  in  "Poly- 
gamy," says  this  of  a  Bien  Jolie  model  of  Gre- 


as  silk,  a  gratifying  note  to  those  of  us  who  can- 
not afford  the  luxury  of  the  silken  weave. 

A  pleasing  discovery  is  the  new  flesh  colored 
dress  shield.  It  is  a  Kleinert  Shield — in  fact 
there  arc  two  Kleinert  numbers  for  afternoon 
and  evening  wear  that  almost  defy  detection 
when  set  in  the  transparent  net  or  chiffon  sleeve. 
Every  woman  knows  the  value  of  a  good  dress 
shield,  and  any  new  idea  contributing  comfort 
and  satisfaction  to  woman's  dress  is  sure  of  ready 
acceptance. 

STYLES   AFOOT 

Oxfords  are  back  again,  minus  bows,  with  three 
and  four  invisible  eyelets  laced  with  fine  cords. 
And  tips  have  been  revived.  All  sorts  of  com- 
binations of  colors  and  leathers  are  shown.  Dark 
brown  Russia  Oxfords  have  white  quarters  of 
buckskin,  patent  leather  combines  with  white  and 
gray  suede  with  dull  black  or  tan. 

Street  slippers  are  extremely  simple  depending 
almost  entirely  on  perfection  of  modelling  for 
their  attractiveness.  While  the  jeweled  buckle  is 
still  seen,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  plain 
pump.  Long  vamps,  Louis  XV  heels,  satin,  dull  or 
patent  leather,  the  tiniest  buckle  if  any— these 
are  the  characteristics. 

THE   COLOR    NOTE   IN    HOSIERY 

In  hosiery  there  is  a  gay  note  disporting  it- 
self in  double  clocks  of  contrasting  color,  two- 
tone  boot  effects  that  remind  one  of  the  fancy 
colored  leather  boots  in  old  time  musical 
comedies,  and  embroid- 
ered novelties  that  art- 
very  lovely,  but  that 

must    harmonize    with    the 

costume  of  the  wearer  to  be 

in    the    best    of    taste.      A 

stocking  with  a  plain  upper 

set  to   a  gay  stripped  sock 

is  extra  smart. 


WITH    THE   DANCE 

of   the   hue 
contrary, 


A     combination    from 

Bonwit     Teller     of 

finest    linen 


This     Bien     Jolie     model 
"correct   in   line"   accord- 
ing   to    a    popular    young 
actress. 


A  circular  petticoat  from 
Best  &  Co.,  of  crepe  d.< 
chine,  is  selling  for  $5.00 


cian  Treco  :  "That  it  is  correct  in  line  and  is  suf- 
ficiently free  of  boning  to  afford  the  utmost 
comfort."  The  beautiful  lines  of  this  corset 
are  particularly  adapted  to  Miss  Herne's  grace- 
ful figure.  One  set  of  bones  either  side  of  the 
back  eyelet  bones  gives  a  splendid  back  line 
and  a  back  support.  Other  than  these,  and 
the  front  stay,  it  is  quite  boneless.  Grecian 
Ireco  fabric  comes  in  mercerized  cotton  as  well 


In  spite  of  the  hue  and 
cry  to  the  contrary,  the 
world  is  still  dancing,  and 
many  wonderful  designs  in 
hosiery  have  been  created 
for  under  the  short  wide 
skirt.  Beaded  effects  pre- 
dominate with  lace  inserts 
running  a  close  second. 
Sometimes  the  bead  work 
is  wonderfully  embroidered 
on  the  instep,  but  the  vogue 
for  clocks  has  brought  out 
plain  and  fancy  clocking  of 
beautiful  scintillating  beads. 

Stockings  in  two  tones, 
either  the  same  color  or 
contrasting  shades  are  very 
new  and  pretty,  and  the 
shade  Ombre  effect  is  very 

smart  indeed.  One  pair,  especially  of  wonderful 
midnight  blue  at  the  toe  becomes  lighter  and 
lighter  until  it  ends  in  a  silver  top. 

TO  BE   WORN    WITH    WHITE  SHOES 

Never  before  has  the  vogue  for  color  been  so 
keenly  emphasized  as  this  season.  Even  with 
white  low  heel  sport  shoes  it  is  quite  the  proper 
thing  to  wear  stockings  that  match  the  color  note 
of  the  costume. 

So  soft  and  neutral  are  the  newest  shades  in 
hosiery,  that  they  will  harmonize  well  with  nearly 
any  costume.  Piping  Rock  Grey,  Newport  Tan, 
Tuxedo  Brown,  Arizona  Silver,  Rocky  Mountain 
Blue,  Delaware  Peach,  Oregon  Green,  Gettysburg 
Grey  and  Palm  Beach  Sand  are  the  new  color 
tones  in  hosiery. 

Embellished  with  embroideries,  encrusted  with 
beads,  inserted  with  bits  of  rare  lace,  or  clocked, 
the  many  elaborate  details  of  the  stockings  this 
season  go  to  prove  that  the  short  skirt  is  with 
us  to  stay — for  a  while  at  least. 

The  styles  mentioned  here  are  taken  from  the 
supremely  beautiful  collection  of  Onyx  Hosiery 
for  spring. 


A    silken    mull       A     two-toned    low     The   correct    thing      In   hosiery,   as  in  gowns,   black  and  white  is  well 

jroni     J.     &     •>•        shoe   of  tan.     One     for  afternoon      in   the  lead  for  spring  and  summer  wear.      Green 

Slater,      and     two        of    the    newest  wear.  docks     and     elaborate     green     patterns     on     black 

low    shoes.  Spring     Models.  hose    and    deep    purple    or    navy    blue    stripes    of 

various  widths  on  white  hose  are  favorites. 


Grey  buckskins 
and  black  kid  ties 
from  Hirsch  Sf 
Co.,  as  are  the 
two  models  fol- 
lowing. 


White    buckskin 

and   Black   Patent 

Leather. 


Tan     Kids     and 

Black       Patent 

Leather. 
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Hosiery 


, 

Silk 


are  acceptable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  never  more  so  than 
in  the  glorious  Spring  time  when 
the  radiant  color  schemes  of 
nature  are  duplicated. 

Three  "ONYX"  qualities  with 
the  "POINTEX"  Heel  in  Black 
and  all  the  newest  shades  in- 
cluding: 

Arizona  Silver,  Palm  Beach  Sand, 
Tuxedo  Brown,  Gettysburg  Blue, 
Oregon  Green,  Rocky  Mt.  Blue, 
Piping  Rock  Grey,  Newport  Tan, 
Delaware  Peach,  and  a  host  of 
others,  are  described. 


"POINTEX''   HEEL 


Wholesale 


No.  235 

$1.00 

Fine  Silk  with  DUB-L  Lisle 
garter  top,  triple  extra  spliced 
heel  and  toe,  medium  weight. 
No.  350  No.  106 

$1.50  $2.00 

Pure      Silk,      DUB-L      wide  Medium  weight,  finest  thread 

garter  top,  triple  extra  spliced  silk.    DUB-L    Silk   garter   top, 

heel  and  toe.  Seasonable  weight.  triple    extra    spliced    heel    and 

toe. 

Better  qualities  cannot  be  desired 

You  will  find  "Onyx,"  the  quality  hose,  at  all  quality  shops  throughout  America. 
If  you  have  difficulty  obtaining  your  exact   requirements — let  us  help  you! 

Lord  &  Taylor 


"POINTEX"  HEEL 


New   York 
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floppy    garden 
rence  in  linens 
r  open-air  dining. 


Her       Household       Linens 


THE  wonderful  taste  shown  by  Miss  Louise 
Dresser  in  her  selection  of  household 
linen  is  a  splendid  example  of  what  any 
young  housewife's  linen  closet  should  contain 
whether  she  be  newly  wedded  or  not.  Miss 
Dresser  does  not  come  under  the  classification 
of  "Easter  Bride,"  but  her  taste,  proven  by  her 
very  beautiful  home,  is  irreproachable.  I  cen- 
tered my  attention  particularly  upon  the  linens 
which  she  assured  me  were  her  favorites  for 
Summer  use  for  outdoor  meals. 

For  the  conveyance  of  hot  muffins  to  the  gar- 
den "breaky-table,"  there  is  a  quaint  table-plate 
doily  of  medium  weight  linen,  finished  with  a 
crocheted  picot  edge  and  a  simple  wheat  design 
embroidered  on  the  outer  side.  It  is  a  queer, 
many  cornered  affair,  in  which  the  rolls  are 
folded  envelop  style,  in  order  to  keep  them  hot 
on  their  journey  from  kitchen  to  table. 

Many  of  her  tea  cloths  show  insertions  of  the 
a  jour  work  and  some  German  linen  ones  were 
hand  drawn  in  Saxony,  but  simplicity  is  the  key- 
note of  every  design. 

One  of  the  more  exclusive  linen  shops  is  show- 
ing two  square  cloths  of  unusual  merit,  that 
might  easily  live  in  tasteful  harmony  with  Miss 
Dresser's  beautiful  linens.  Shamrocks — of  course 
of  Irish  embroidery — on  a  tea  cloth  of  linen  di- 
rect from  the  Emerald  Isle  is  one  design  and 
the  other  of  the  ever  lovely  Madeira  embroidery, 
which,  while  more  elaborate  still  comes  within 
the  limit  of  excellent  taste  on  the  out-of-doors 
tea  table.  Plain  scalloped  napery  is  used  with 
both. 

THE  LINENS   THAT   BLOOM    IN   THE  SPRING,   TRA   LA— 

The  first  heralds  of  Spring  are  the  beginning 
of  many  feminine  plans — the  Easter  Bride  her 
future  household  while  her  already  married  sis- 
ters and  her  debutante  sisters  who  are  not  yet 
thinking  of  weddings  become  intent  on  straw- 
bonnets  and  lighter  gowns.  • 

The  little  bride's  planning,  however,  is  some- 
what heavier  and  more  exacting.  She  must  not 
only  plan  gowns  and  millinery,  going  away 
clothes  and  wedding  finery,  but  all  the  other  de- 
tails that  go  to  make  her  household  equipment. 
One  of  the  greatest  fascinations  is  the  acquiring 
of  snowy  piles  of  household  linens,  and  a  bride 
usually  considers  her  linen  closet  the  most  at- 
tractive room  in  her  house. 

Dressing  one's  home  for  one's  wedded  life  is 
certainly  not  a  temporary  affair 
such  as  dressing  one's  self  for  the 
wedding.  It  is  a  permanent  thing 
that  will  mark  you  out  for  quite 
a  time  as  a  young  matron  of 
good  or  bad  taste.  So  a  great 
deal  of  deliberation  and  care  is 
necessary  in  choosing  the  linens 
for  a  bride's  new  home  and  its 
pleasant  surroundings. 

Beautifully  embroidered  or  lace 
encrusted  linens,  and  especially 
the  more  practical  plainer  ones 
are  chosen  as  a  permanent  part  of 
one's  future  housekeeping.  A  sug- 
gestion of  a  charming  luncheon 
goes  with  every  dainty  lunch  cloth, 
and  elaborate  dinners  are  often 
planned  on  handsome  damasks, 
even  before  they  leave  the  shop. 

Dainty  and 
poppies  are 


Through  the  Theatre  Looking  Glass  to 
Louise  Dresser's  Home.  A  Word-Trip  of 
Infinite  Practical  I  'ahie  to  the  Easter  Bride. 


That   shamrocks  should    bloom   on    an    Irish   linen   tea 

cloth  is  not  strange,  but  the  very  low  price  at  which 

Walpole  Bros,   are  selling  it  is   unusual. 

A  BRIDE'S  TEA  CLOTHS 

Household  linens  have  always  been  the  most 
interesting  and  certainly  not  the  least  important 
part  of  the  wedding.  Brides  of  yesteryear  began 


A 


r 


As  if  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  ffrass 
and  trees  and  the  out-of-doors  breakfast  table, 
this  tan  linen  "rustic"  cloth  from  Gebriider  Mosse 
is  hemstitched  and  scalloped  with  green  stitches. 

their   sewing   almost   as   soon   as   they  could   be 
taught  to  hold  a  needle  properly,  and  many  a  girl- 


different  is  a  voile  bedspread  from  Gebriider  Mosse,  on  which  drowsy  wild 
formed  of  heavy  embroidery  and  bits  of  cool-looking  Saxony  drawn  work. 


ish  romance  was  tenderly  stitched  into  neat,  care- 
ful seams  and  trim  hems.  But  the  bride  of  to- 
day tangos  gayly  through  her  girlhood  and  usu- 
ally relies  on  the  smart  linen  shops  or  the  won- 
derful linen  departments  of  the  big  stores,  when 
the  time  comes  for  serious  thinking  along  this 
line. 

She  must  choose  simpler  designs  for  a  first  in- 
stallment. On  account  of  their  outdoor  use,  a 
smart  distinction  must  be  made  between  linens 
to  be  used  for  this  purpose  and  those  designed 
for  the  formal  service  of  an  elaborate  dinner. 

Tea  in  the  arbor  on  a  lace  cloth  is  not  only 
hard  on  the  cloth,  but  it  spoils  the  picture.  Green 
grass  and  rustic  furniture  can  harmonize  only 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  of  design  and  material. 

"BREAKY" — OUT-OF-DOORS 

A  variety  of  good-looking  cloths  are  designed 
for  the  very  purpose  of  eating  out-of-doors.  The 
damask  ones  show  a  scalloped  edge  and  either  a 
plain  script  monogram  or  a  more  elaborate  one 
centered  in  a  sprayed  broken  wreath.  Napkins 
may  be  obtained  monogramed  to  match.  Then 
there  are  sets  of  doilies — little  ones  for  plates — 
the  big  sister  of  the  plate  doily  as  a  centerpiece, 
and  little  baby  doilies  for  under  thin  glasses. 

The  plate  and  glass  doilies  look  good  without 
any  cloth,  but  are  exceptionally  nice  on  a  heavy 
linen  cloth  in  some  dark  neutral  shade.  The 
deep  tones  of  gray,  brown  or  green  are  all  very 
lovely  on  a  rustic  table. 

Heavy  tan  linen,  neatly  divided  into  hemstitched 
squares  can  be  had  in  either  a  large  round  cloth 
or  a  lunch  set  of  the  different  sized  doilies  in 
which  the  hemstitched  squares  are,  of  course, 
smaller.  A  pretty  blue  or  green  scalloped  edge — 
an  interesting  bit  of  color  introduced  in  the  hem- 
stitching— and  you  have  a  charming  acquisition 
to  the  garden  tea  table.  Scalloped  to  match,  the 
napkins  are  very  simple  and  do  not  show  the 
hemstitched  squares. 

SLEEPING  ON  ROSE-LEAVES 

Voile,  silky,  fine  cobwebby  voile,  wonderfully 
embroidered  and  embellished  with  bits  of  filet  or 
the  newer  a  jour  work,  is  Miss  Dresser's  choice 
for  bed  spreads.  Her  chief  reason  for  this  pre- 
ference, apart  from  the  daintiness  and  beauty  of 
the  fabric,  is  that  it  does  not  wrinkle. 

However,  whether  linen  wrinkles  or  not,  Miss 
Dresser  sometimes  uses  it  in  her  bedrooms  for 
its  beauty  alone.  One  of  her  own 
ideas — and  an  extremely  original 
one  it  is — is  to  curtain  her  win- 
dows, Grecian  fashion,  with  long 
strips  of  purest  white  linen,  some- 
times simply  scalloped  and  at 
others  carrying  the  color  note  of 
the  room  in  their  embroidered 
borders. 

Queer  little  conventionalized 
rose  vines  twine  a  flowerv  path 
on  a  background  of  Saxonv 
drawnwork  and  top  a  closely 
woven  linen  sheet.  Pillow  cases 
embroidered  in  the  same  design 
complete  the  set.  As  though  they 
stepped  from  one  of  Kate  Green- 
away's  books — prim  little  daisies 
and  graceful  blue  bells  almost  nod 
their  heads  on  some  of  the  less, 
elaborate  bed  sets. 
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FLESH*  COLOR* 

DRESS  SHIELDS* 


EVEN  IN  A 
TRANSPARENT 

SLEEVE 

THEY  ARE  INVISIBLE 


FLESH  COLO  ft 

FEATHERWEIGHT 
DRESS  SHIELDS 


THE  OFFICIAL  PROGRAMME  OF  THE 

METROPOLITAN 
OPERA  HOUSE 

NEW  YORK 

The  most  exclusive  medium 
which  no  advertiser  can  af- 
ford to  overlook  is  published 
this  and  the  following 
seasons  by 


THEATRE  MAGAZINE   CO. 

8  to  14  WEST  38th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Send  for   Rates    and   'Particular* 


I 


Mrs.  Vernon  Castle 
Perfume 


Coji'y  Moffctt 


The  Mrs.  Vernon  Castle  Perfume  is  Rigaud's 
latest  and  most  delightful  creation. 

It  possesses  a  peculiar  charm  and  excellence 
which  impregnates  the  air  with  a  mysterious  and 
voluptuous  fragrance  "different"  from  anything 
else. 

The  packages  are  novel,  rich  and  tasteful. 

Sets  of  the  Mrs.  Verne  n  Castle  Series,  in  a 
rich  silk'lined  box,  contain  the  Extract,  Toilet 
Water,  Sachet,  Face  and  Talcum  Powders. 
Used  as  prizes  at  exhibition  dances. 


RIGAUD,     16  P»ue  de  la  Paix.    PARIS 

Sold   at   the   best   stores   in    America 
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A  TAKE  your  collar  found- 
ations in  a  minute  with 


Neckwear  Support 


It  adds  comfort,  style  and  distinction  to  every 
variety  of  the  Tango,  Gladstone,  Medici,  Elizabethan 
and  Military  collars  or  ruches. 

This  dainty,  invisible,  silk-covered,  thread-like  wire  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  fashioned  into  any  form.  It  keeps 
the  shape  you  give  it.  Enough  for  one  collar,  lOc.  ;  by 
the  yard,  25c.  At  your  store,  or  sold  direct  where  dealer 
can't  supply. 

ParU  —  JOSEPH  W.  SCHLOSS  CO.  -New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  and  21st  Street,  N.  Y. 
M'fr't  tf  Ciu/iiox  "EfE"  Collar  Support 
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One  of  Fu-Manchu's  Victims 


"Imagine  a  person  tall,  lean  and  feline, 
high-shouldered,  with  a  brow  like 
Shakespeare  and  a  face  like  Satan,  a 
close-shaven  skull  and  long  magnetic 
eyes  of  the  true  cat  green.  Invest  him 

with  all  the  cruel  cunning  of  an  entire  Eastern  race  ac- 
cumulated in  one  giant  intellect,  with  all  the  resources  of 
science,  past  and  present,  and  you  have  a  mental  picture  of 
Dr.  Fu-Manchu,  the  'Yellow  Peril'  incarnate,  in  one  man." 

The  Fu-Manchu  stories,  each  one  complete  in  itself,  appear  exclusively  in 

Colliers 

THE    NATIONAL    WEEKLY 
416  West  JjtA  Street,  New  York  City 
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Reg.  US.  Pat.  Office 


At  Special  Prices  on  These  Days  Only 
FOR  WOMEN 


580  SP:— Women's      "ONYX"      Medium 
Light  Weight  Silk  Lisle  with  Pointex  Heel, 
"Dub-1"  Top,  extra  heavy  Spliced  Heel  and 
Toe;  Black  only. 
"ONYX"  DAY  PRICE      3  pair,  for  $1.00 

6607:— Women's    "ONYX"    Pure    Thread 
Silk  Boot  with  Lisle  "Dub-1"  Top;   Rein- 
forced Heel,  Sole  and  Toe;  Black,  White 
and  Tan. 
"ONYX"  DAY  PRICE      3  pair*  for  $1.00 


H408:-Women's  "ONYX"  Medium 
Weight  Silk  Lisle,  "Dub-1"  Top,  High 
Spliced  Heel  and  Double  Sole;  Black  only. 
"ONYX"  DAY  PRICE  3  pair,  for  $1.00 

141:— Women's    "ONYX"    Pure    Thread 
Silk;   Medium   Weight;   Lisle  Garter   Top 
and   Sole;   Extra  Double  Heel  and  Toe; 
Black  and  White. 
"ONYX"  DAY  PRICE       60  cent,  per  pair 


Women's  "ONYX"  Pure  Thread  Silk;  a  Fine  Medium 
Weight;  "Dub-1"  Garter  Top  of  Silk  or  Lisle;  High  Spliced 
Heel  and  Double  Sole  of  Silk  or  Lisle;  Black  and  White. 
"ONYX"  DAY  PRICE  $1.00  per  pair 


FOR  MEN 

E  325:— Men's     "ONYX"     Silk     Lisle     in  715:— Men's   "ONYX"   Pure   Silk,   Spliced 

Black    only.      ''Doublex".   Heel    and    Toe,  Heel,  Sole  and  Toe;  in  Black,  Tan,  Navy, 

Spliced  Sole.     Has  no  equal.  Grey,  Purple,  Helio,  Burgundy  and  Cadet. 

"ONYX"  DAY  PRICE      3  pair,  for  $1.00  "ONYX"  DAY  PRICE      3  pair,  for  $1.00 

1326:— Men's  "ONYX"  Finest  Pure  Silk,  Medium  Weight; 
Reinforced  Heel,  Sole,  and  Toe;  Black  and  Colors. 
"ONYX"  DAY  PRICE  $1.00  per  pair 


FOR  BOYS 

B1274:— Boys'  "ONYX"  Medium  Weight 
"Dub-1  Wear"  Ribbed  Cotton  in  Black 
only;  Sizes  6  to  10;  Best  Boys'  Hose  of  its 
kind  in  America.  25c.  per  pair 


FOR  MISSES 

X  46:— Misses'  "ONYX"  Medium  Weight 
"Dub-1  Wear"  Lisle;  Fine  Ribbed;  Black 
and  Tan;  Sizes  5  to  10;  Best  Misses'  Hose 
in  America.  25c.  per  pair 


AT  THE  BEST  STORES  EVERYWHERE 

Lord  &  Taylor 


Wholesale  Distributors 


New  York 
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I  Double-Disc 


New  Columbia  Double-Disc  Records  go  on  sale  the 
2Oth  of  every  month. 

65  cents  is  the  standard  price — there  are  more  than  a  thousand 
double-disc  Columbia  Records  at  that  price,  in  every  class  of  music, 
dance,  vocal  and  instrumental. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Columbia  dealer  to-day.  Ask  to  hear  any 
records  you  like  from  the  big  Columbia  Record  Catalog — more  than 
4000  to  choose  from — he'll  be  glad  to  play  them. 

Columbia  Records  played  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola  produce  that 
superb  beauty  of  tone  that  distinguishes  the  Columbia  as  the  finest 
musical  achievement.  But  Columbia  Records  will  play  on  any  machine — 
their  richness,  fidelity  and  true  musical  qualities  are  a  tone  revelation. 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

Box  D-217  Woolworth  Building  .  New  York  City 

Toronto:    365-367  Sorauren  Avenue 


Columbia  Grafonola 
"Mignonette"  with  individ- 
ual record  ejector  $110; 
i\'ith  regular  record  rack, 
$100.  Other  models,  $17.50 
to  $500. 
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"I  consider  that  O'Sullivan's  Heels 
are  a  great  aid  to  dancing." 

Joan  Sawyer 

O'Sullivan's  Heels  are  made  of  new  live  rubber 
— rubber  with  all  the  spring  in  it — and  are  worn 
by  successful  people  everywhere. 


A»k  your  bootmaker  to  attach    them,    50c.   complete  — 
or  you  can  buy  O'Sullivanized  Boots  and  Slippers. 
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MILLIONAIRE  HOMES  IN   FILMLAND — Illustrated 

WILLIAM   FAVERSIIAM — Full-page  Plate 

AT  THE  OPERA — Illustrated 

WHAT  EUROPEAN  CONDITIONS  HAVE  DONE  FOR  Music  IN  AMERICA — Illustrated 

MELANIE   KTKT — A  STUDY — Illustrated 

THEATRE  TICKETS  AT  CUT  RATES — Illustrated 

SCENES  IN  "INSIDE  THE  LINES" — Full-page  Plate 

A  WOMAN  WHO  PICKS  SUCCESSFUL  PLAYS — Illustrated 

JANE   COWL — Full-page    Plate 

WHEN  THEY  WERE  TWENTY-ONE — Illustrated 

IN  ENGLISH — MORE  OR  LESS — Illustrated 

BARKER'S  NEW  SHAKESPEAREAN  SPECTACLES — Illustrated 

XIAV   ART  THEATRES  IN  NEW  YORK — Illustrated 

MARGARET    ILLINGTON — Full-page   Plate 

RECENT  STAGE  HITS — Illustrated 

"BIRTH  OF  A  NATION" — Illustrated 

I  ' "  'i  LIGHT   FASHIONS — Illustrated 
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THE  COVER :— Portrait  in  Colors  of  Miss  Chrystal  Herne 

The  colored  portraits  that  appear  on  the  covers  of  THE  THKATRE  MAGAZINE  each  month  are  those  of  artists  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  stage.  To  he  put  on  the  cover  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  regarded  in  the  profession  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  Players  look  on  it  as  a  theatrical  hall  of  fame.  Money  cannot  buy  the  privilege  and  this  applies  to  the  in- 
side contents  of  the  magazine  as  well.  It  is  one  accorded  only  to  talent.  If  only  from  this  standpoint,  therefore,  our 
covers  are  of  particular  value  to  the  public.  If  pur  readers  knew  that  the  artist  had  pa;d  for  the  cover,  as  for  so  much 
advertising  space,  the  picture  would  have  no  value  in  their  eyes.  But,  knowing  that  the  distinction  is  awarded  only  to  real  merit, 
the  portraits  are  eagerly  sought  and  collected  as  souvenirs.  An  intimate  article  on  Miss  Herne's  career  will  be  found  on  page  176. 
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and  if  in  character,  with  that  of  the  character  represented.  Contributors  should  always  keep  a  duplicate  copy  of  articles  submitted.  The  utmost  care  is  taken  with  manuscripts 
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Fortified  Tires 
Now  in  the  Light 

Men  Bought  1,479,883  Goodyears  Last  Year 

Goodyear  Tires  have  for  years  loomed  up  as  the  biggest 
thing  in  Tiredom.  And  they  are  looming  up  bigger  each  year. 
Do  you  ever  wonder  why  ? 

Last  year  we  sold  about  one  Goodyear  for  every  car  in  use. 
Every  week  now  thousands  of  new  converts  adopt  them.  Don  t 
you  think  the  reasons  will  apply  to  you  ? 

They  Average  Best — That's  All 

This  is  because  Goodyears  are  the  Fortified  Tires. 

They  are  not  trouble-proof.  They  are  not  exempt  from 
mishap  or  misuse.  But  we  defend  you  in  the  best  way  known 
against  each  major  trouble.  And  men  have  proved,  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  that  these  protections  mean  lowest  cost 
per  mile.  

All  these  costly  efficient  feature!  are  found  in  Fortified  Tires  alone.  They 
best  combat 

Rim-Cut*  Loose  Treads  Punctures 

Blowouts  Insecurity  Skidding 

One  of  them — our  "On- Air"  cure — costs  us  $450,000  yearly.  One 
requires  that  126  braided  piano  wires  be  vulcanized  into  each  tire  base. 
One  — to  combat  loose  treads — requires  the  creation  of  hundreds  of  large 
rubber  nvets. 

And  one — our  All- Weather  tread — requires  a  tread  that's  double-thick  and 
tough.  It  requires  deep,  sharp,  resistless  grips  such  as  no  other  tire  employs. 

Goodyear  super-quality  lies  not  alone  in  rubber,  fabric  and  making.  It  lies 
also  in  these  five  jiclusive  features,  each  of  which  saves  countless  needless 
troubles. 


AKRON.  OHIO 


Fortified  Tires 

f  Rim-Cuts—  by  our  No-Rim-Cut  feature. 

i    Blowout£.-~by  our  "On-Air"  cure. 
Fortified   J    Loose  Treada—  by  many  rubber  rivets. 
Against  ~\    Insecurity  —  by  I  26  braided  piano  wires. 

I    Punctures    and    Skidding  —  by  our 
double-thick  All-  Weather  tread. 


Price  Reduction  No.  3 

On  February  1st  we  announced  our  third  big  price  reduction  in  two  years.  The  three 
total  43  P',r  cent. 

All  of  our  savings  through  multiplied  output,  on  rubber  or  fabric,  are  given  to  users. 
Thus  in  Goodvears  ihe  largest  selling  tires — you  always  get  most  for  your  money.  Yet  we 
spend  $100,000  vrarlv.  in  laboratory  woik,  to  6nd  way  to  better  these  tires. 

We  urge  you  foi  your  own  sake,  to  prove  out  these  tares.     Any  dealer  will  supply  you. 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  AKRON,  0. 
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cream,  iirese, 
ripe  fruits,  perfect  mints, 
finest  chocolate 

came  guigar —  there's 


O  O  • 
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FRESH  fcWERY  HOUR 


Huyler's  Cocoa,  like  Huyler's  Candy,  is  supreme 
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AKE  your  collar  found- 
ations in  a  minute  with 


Neckwear  Support 


It  adds  comfort,  style  and  distinction  to  every 

variety  of  the  Tango,  Gladstone,  Medici,  Elizabethan 

and  Military  collars  or  ruches. 

This  dainty,  invisible,  silk-covered,  thread-like  wire  may 

be  easily  and  quickly  fashioned  into  any  form.      It  keeps 

the  shape  you  give  it.      Enough  for  one  collar,  lOc.  ;  by 

the  yard,  25c.      At  your  store,  or  sold  direct  where  dealer 

can't  supply. 

Paris  -JOSEPH  W.  SCHLOSS  CO.  -New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  and  21st  Street,  N.  Y. 

M'fr'j  of  Cushion  "EPE"  Collar  Support 
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HELEN   WARE 


Who   will   play   th,    par.    nf    Madeleine    Renaud,  the  role  originated  by  Agnes  Booth,  in  the  forthcoming  Frohman-Belasco  revival  of 

D'Ennery  and  Cormon's  famous  play,  "A  Celebrated  Case 

FLETCHER  F.1C=  ii 
BURLhNvj'l  v^.'-J,  VT. 


THE  NEW 


BOOTH.     "THE  TRAP."     Melodrama  in  four  acts  by  Richard  Harding 
Davis  and  Jules  Eckert  Goodman.    Produced  on  February  ipth  with  this  cast : 

Jane    Carson Martha   Hedman        Messenger   Albert  Wolfe 

William   Graham David   Powell        Helen   Carson Elaine    Hainmerstein 

Henry    Carson Frederick    Burton        Butler    George   Berliner 

Martin    Tully    Marshall        George   Anderson Robert   Wayne 

Edward   Fallon Holbrook  Blinn 

If  a  drama  is  in  four  divisions  the  experienced  playwright 
usually  sets  himself  for  a  knockout  "punch"  in  the  third.  Often  a 
play  is  made  or  rather  dragged  out  to  fill  an  evening  with  little 
more  than  this  single  scene  as  a  raison  d'etre.  It  might  pos- 
sibly be  a  trifle  unfair  to  describe  "The  Trap"  as  a  drama  com- 
ing in  under  this  description,  but  from  the  fact  that  its  anti- 
penultimate  act  was  Richard  Harding  Davis'  vaudeville  sketch 
called  "Blackmail,"  it  would  seem  that  Jules  Eckert  Goodman 
had  worked  forward  and  backward  from  that  exciting  crisis  that 
a  complete  program  might  be  written  for  exploitation  at  the 
Booth  Theatre. 

Aside  from  this  third  act  in  which  a  blackmailer  is  killed  by 
the  woman  in  the  case  after  a  series  of  strategic  moves  on  both 
sides  which  make  for  exciting  suspense,  there  is  not  very  much 
in  "The  Trap"  to  call  for  analytical  criticism.  The  first  act,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  Yukon,  shows  how  Jane  Carson  was 
tricked  into  a  false  marriage,  on  the  strength  of  which  "a  tin- 
horn gambler"  named  Martin  proceeds  to  blackmail  her.  Ed- 
ward Fallon,  brother  of  the  recreant  bridegroom,  since  murdered, 
is  in  love  with  Jane,  but  the  latter,  summoned  home  by  the  illness 
of  her  mother,  marries  one  William  Graham.  Fallon,  who  has 
struck  it  rich,  wants  to  share  his  good  fortune  with  Jane,  as  she 
was  the  original  owner  of  the  claim ;  but  her  stupid  husband  sus- 
pects his  generous  motive,  and  from  all  this  is  evolved  the  stir- 
ring third  act.  The  final  division  is  quite  stupid  but  mercifully 
brief. 

As  a  convincing  drama  "The  Trap"  failed  in  its  purpose.  Jane's 
utter  density,  aided  and  abetted  by  her  husband's  want  of  common 
sense  and  politeness,  alone  make  the  complications  possible.  Miss 
Martha  Hedman  is  Jane.  On  the  opening  night,  at  least  she 
failed  to  get  within  the  skin  of  the  character.  She  was  hard  and 
metallic,  unsure  in  her  transitions  of  mood  and  technically  awk- 
ward. Her  husband  was  played  by  David  Powell  with  sincere 
earnestness,  while  Holbrook  Blinn's  poise  and  personal  authority 


White 


David  Powell  Holbrook  Blinn  Martha  Hedman 

SCENE  IN  "THE  TRAP"  RECENTLY  PRESENTED  AT  THE  BOOTH  THEATRE 
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brought  reality  to  the  role  of  Fallen.  Tully  Marshall  was 
suavely  disagreeable  as  the  blackmailer.  Frederick  Burton  played 
an  optimistic  speculator  with  some  humor,  while  his  daughter 
was  acted  with  up-to-date  assurance  by  Elaine  Hammersteln. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "FADS  AND  FANCIES."  Musical  medley  in  two 
acts.  Book  and  lyrics  by  Glen  MacDonough ;  music  by  Raymond  Hubbell. 
Produced  on  March  8th  with  the  following  cast: 

Professor  Glum Frank  Moulan        T^m«c    11. ,..,-..   r\ T-.       .    ^i 

Chase  Clews Tom  McNaughton 

Ayling  Harte Paul   Morton 

Leicester   Square Frank  Doane 

Alan    Tyler  Brooke 

Phoebe    Stella  Hoban 

Mrs.   Hunter-Rumpuss Madge  Lessing 

Sig.  Giovanni  Gasolini Leo  Carrillo 

The  Spirit  of  Pleasure. .  .Lydia  Lopokova 


Hawkshaw    Holmes John    Miller 

Sherlock  Pmkerton Tames  Mack 

Miss   Murgatroyd Maude   Gray 

Mrs     Wadburner Daisy    Rudd 

Mushagoogoo    David   Abrahams 

..David  Abrahams,  Jr. 


^napgljot  d5u(De  to  tljc 


_        An   Irish   Geisha Elise   Murray 

Sally   Mander Laura   Hamilton 

Musical   ventures   these  days   are  produced  on   such  a   lavish 
scale  that  money  seems  to 
be  no  object.    Yet  these  are 
days  in  which  economy  is 
urged  on  all  sides.     There 
is  one  item  on  which  nearly 
every  producer  might  save 
shekels.     Begin  by  dispen- 
sing    with     the     librettist. 
Someone  will  still  have  to 
write    the    lyrics    but    who 
shall  say  that  modern  dia- 
logue   is    either    necessary 
or   desirable  ?     "Fads   and 
Fancies"  is  a  notable  case 
in  point.    It  starts  with  the 
glimmering     of     an     idea. 
What  becomes  of  it  after- 
ward no  one  either  knows 
or  cares.     Described  as  a 
musical  medley  in  two  acts, 
the  piece  is  nothing  more 
than  a  vaudeville  entertain- 
ment   of    varying    degrees 
of    integral    merit.      Three 
times  Conroy  and  Lemaire 
appear    during    its    action, 
in  three  several  black-faced 
specialties     of     rip-roaring 
fun.      Eliminate   them   and 
not  a  laugh  would  remain. 
Take  out  Lydia  Lopokova 
and   her  charming  expres- 
sions of  choreographic  ar- 
tistry and  "Fads  and  Fan- 
cies" is  a  sad  and  dreary 
waste  of  ill-spent  enthusi- 
asm.      It     takes     fourteen 
scenes  to   set  off  the  hap- 
penings of  this  piece,  and  some  of  them  are  elaborate  in  con- 
struction and  all  very  high  in  color.     What  passes  in  front  of 
them   is   mainly   inconsequential   save   the   one   representing   the 
.M ylaminnit  Inn  or  the  Electric  Speedway.     Herein  is  enacted  a 
bright  and  amusing  satire  on  the  present  day  craze  of  "hitting  it 
up."    The  humor  is  apt,  the  pace  intense  and  the  action  ingenious 
and  original  in  its  application  to  modern  restlessness,  while  the 
conclusion  to  Act  I,  The  Hunt  Ball,  is  another  grouping,  rich 
and  effective  in  color  and  suffused  with  a  picturesque  motion  in- 
dicative of  the  various  forms  of  dance.    In  point  of  numbers  and 
beauty  the  chorus  is  beyond  criticism.     It  labors  without  ceasing, 
changing  its  costumes  with  nearly  every  change  of  scene.     The 
result  is  a  bewildering  expression  of  youthful  pulchritude  in  in- 
cessant motion. 

Raymond  Hubbell  contributes  the  score.  I'm  Lonely  for  Onlv 
One  and  We'll  Take  Care  of  You  Here  are  two  numbers  that 
have  a  pleasant  appeal.  The  company  is  a  large  one.  That  it 
accomplishes  so  little  is  due  to  the  paucity  of  the  material  with 


which  it  is  called  upon  to  work.  Madge  Lessign  is  a  Mrs. 
Hunter-Rumpuss  in  search  of  a  thrill.  Frank  Moulan  is  wasted 
on  nothing.  Tom  McNaughton,  through  his  own  personality, 
is  amusing  in  spots,  and  I'aul  Morton  sings  and  dances  with 
neatness  of  delivery  and  faultless  rhythm.  David  Abrahams  is 
amusing  as  a  dog  and  Lopokova  finds  a  valuable  dancing  partner 
in  Tyler  Brooke. 

But  after  all,  if  there  were  no  Lopokova  and  no  Conroy  and 
Lemaire,  "Fads  and  Fancies"  would  not  get  very  far. 


44™  STREET.  "TiiE  PEASANT  GIRL."  Operetta  in  three  acts.  Music 
by  Oskar  Nedbal  ;  additional  numbers  by  R.  Friml.  Book  by  Leo  Stein. 
Adapted  by  Edgar  Smith.  Lyrics  by  Herbert  Reynolds  and  H.  A.  Atte- 
ridge.  Produced  on  March  2d  with  the  following  cast: 


ASTpR.  "HELLO  BROADWAY."  Musical 
entertainment  burlesquing  the  season's  suc- 
cesses and  featuring  George  M.  Cohan  and 
William  Collier. 

BANDBOX.  Bill  of  four  unusual  plays 
acted  by  the  Washington  Square  Players.' 

BELASCO.  "MARIE-ODILE."  Spiritual 
play  of  a  young  girl's  innocence — an  inci- 
dent of  the  Franco-Prussian  war — beauti- 
fully and  simply  told. 

CANDLER.  "ON  TRIAL."  Old-fashioned 
melodrama  presented  in  a  novel  and  effect- 
ive way.  One  of  the  genuine  successes  of 
the  present  season. 

CASINO.  "EXPERIENCE."  Ingenious  mo- 
rality play  depicting  the  perils  that  beset 
Youth  in  the  Big  City. 

COHAN.  "IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE." 
Highly  amusing  farce  growing  out  of  the 
idea  that  publicity  spells  success. 

COMEDY.  "THE  WHITE  FEATHER."  Play 
of  the  present  war  and  the  German  spy 
system. 

CORT.  "UNDER  COVER."  Polite  melo- 
drama of  the  New  York  Customs,  with  a 
novel  twist  at  the  end. 

ELTINGE.  "THE  SONG  OF  SONGS." 
Vivid  and,  somewhat  salacious  play  of 
gay  life  in  New  York;  based  on  Suder- 
mann's  novel. 

EMPIRE.  "THE  SHADOW."  Rather  sad 
drama  of  a  husband's  infidelity  and  a  wife's 
self  sacrifice.  Remarkable  analysis  of  a 
woman's  soul. 

48TH  STREET.  "THE  LAW  OF  THE 
LAND."  Strong,  but  unpleasant  drama  of 
a  husband's  brutality,  with  amusing  police 
incidents. 

44Tii  STREET.  "THE  PEASANT  GIRL." 
Successful  version  of  a  foreign  opera,  with 
catchy  music  and  the  popular  Emma  Tren- 
tini. 

FULTON.  "TWIN  BKDS."  Vastly  amus- 
ing farce,  built  on  the  complications  of 
life  in  a  New  York  apartment  house. 

GAIETY.  "DADDY  LONG-LEGS."  Simple 
and  appealing  little  play  of  an  orphan 
drudge  who  eventually  marries  her  bene- 
factor. 

GLOBE.  "CHIN-CHIN."  Musical  fantasy 
with  the  inimitable  Montgomery  and  Stone 
and  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls. 

HARRIS.  'THE  LIE."  Interesting  drama 
of  English  life  with  emotional  opportunities 
for  Margaret  Illington. 


HUDSON.  "THE  Snow  SHOP."  A  play 
within  a  play;  clever  farce  dealing  with  liie 
behind  the  scenes. 

KNICKERBOCKER.  "FADS  AND  FAN- 
CIES. Musical  medley  with  vaudeville 
features. 

LITTLE.  "A  PAIR  OF  SILK  STOCKINGS." 
Agreeable  and  occasionally  funny  comedy, 
acted  by  an  English  company. 

LONGACRE.  "INSIDE  THE  LINES." 
Drama  of  the  present  war,  with  strong 
situations  and  an  interesting  spy  complica- 
tion. 


but 


This  is  another  case  of 
the    successful    Americani- 
zation of  a  foreign  opera. 
The  process  by   which  an 
alien  product  is  naturalized 
is    an    easy   and   satisfying 
one.     The  book  is  usually 
turned    over   to    somebody 
named    Smith,   a    very    ca- 
pable   Smith,    and    with 
other    forces    co-operating, 
we  get  something  different 
and    yet    the.  same.      The 
original   book   was   written 
by    Leo    Stein,    author    of 
"The  Me.ry  Widow."  The 
music,     as     a     matter     of 
course,    is    full    of    catchy 
melodies,  and  was  written 
by  Nedbal  and  Friml.   The 
three  principals  in  the  act- 
ing,   dancing    and    singing 
are  Mme.  Trentini,  Clifton 
Crawford    and    John 
Charles  Thomas.    The  par- 
ticular     and      uncommon 
dancing  sprite  of  the  per- 
formance, however,  is  Miss 
Frances     Pritchard,     who 
with  Mr.  Clifford  as  a  con- 
venience, did  some  wonderful  things  in  getting  about  the  stage 
to  music,  wonderful  because  so  new  and  because  so  close  to  the 
very  best  of  that  sort  of  thing  that  has  been  done  in  New  York, 
and  which  has  been  considered  unapproachable. 

Mme.  Trentini  exercises  herself  more  in  comedy  than  has 
been  her  custom.  There  is  a  plot,  not  worth  the  while  to  relate 
in  detail,  in  which  Trentini  becomes  the  housekeeper  of  a  Hun- 
garian Count  whom  she  loves,  and  succeeds  in  extricating  him 
from  a  certain  entanglement  in  marrying  him  herself.  Letty 
Yorke  has  some  of  the  best  songs.  The  Best  Walts  of  All,  for 
instance,  with  a  dance  with  Mr.  Thomas.  Love  Is  Like  a  Butter- 
fly, Miss  Pritchard  and  Mr.  Crawford,  as  one  of  the  catchy  num- 
bers. Mme.  Trentini,  among  other  songs,  has  one  entitled,  Love 
Is  the  Reason. 

Clifton  Crawford  has  a  very  funny  and  amusing  specialty, 
practically  monologue,  which  sustains  him  in  the  favor  he  ha^ 
won  as  an  interesting  entertainer  in  his  own  right,  sufficient 
in  itself. 


LYCEUM.       "OUTCAST."      Unusual 
unpleasant    play,     chiefly     interesting    as    a 
study   toward   life  of  an  outcast. 

LYRIC.  "THE  ONLY  GIRL."  Musical 
comedy  ^by  the  popular  authors  of  "Mile. 
Modiste."  Clever  entertainment  above  the 
average  in  artistic  merit. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "TiiE  ADVEN- 
TURE OF  LADY  URSULA."  Revival  of  Antony 
Hope's  picturesque  eighteenth  century  ro- 
mantic comedy. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "WATCH  Youu 
STEP."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  and  other 
favorites  in  a  musical  hodge  podge. 

PARK.  "POLYGAMY."  A  vital  drama  of 
Mormon  life  showing  the  results  of  plural 
marriage. 

PLAYHOUSE.  "SINNERS."  Old-fash- 
ioned melodrama  of  the  kind  that  used  to 
delight  our  grandfathers. 

PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "THE  CLEVER 
ONES."  Comedy  satirizing  certain  English 
sociological  fads. 

REPUBLIC.  "KICK  IN."  Crook  melo- 
drama with  "a  punch,"  dealing  with-  lift- 
in  the  underworld. 

SHUBERT.  "TO-NIGHT'S  THE  NIGHT." 
Typical  English  musical  show  from  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  London. 

39TH  STREET.  "TAKING  CHANCES." 
Comedy  with  a  gentleman  burglar,  imper- 
sonated by  Lou-Tellegen,  for  its  hero. 

WALLACK'S.  Alternate  bill.  "ANDKO- 
CLES  AND  THE  LION."  Witty  fantasy  by 
the  irrepressible  G.  B.  Shaw,  and  "A 
MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,"  staged  with 
the  elaborate  externals  of  the  Reinhardt- 
Craig-Barker  School. 

WINTER  GARDEN.  "MAID  IN  AMER 
ICA."  Usual  girl-and-music  show,  featuring 
popular  vaudeville  favorites. 


Von  Mirski,  Ernest  Hare;  Countess 
Napolski.  Edith  Hallor;  Pan  Jan 
Zaremba,  Francis  J.  Boyle;  Jadwiga 
Pawlowa,  Ethel  Houston;  Wanda 
Kwadinskaja,  Letty  Yorke;  Bronio 
Von  Popiel,  Clifton  Crawford;  Count 
Baranski,  John  C.  Thomas;  Helena 
Emma  Trentini;  Wlatek,  Henry 
Mack;  Von  Gorski,  Charles  Guidon; 
Von  Senovica.  Stanley  Henry; 
Celeste,  Frances  Pritchard;  Baroness 
Petroffski,  Lucille  Blair;  Fraulein 
Drygalska,  Karen  Krischner. 
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tractiveness  be  able  to  play  such  parts.  Miss  Virginia  Fox  Brooks, 
the  daughter  of  the  manager,  made  her  debut  on  this  occasion 
in  the  part  of  Dorothy  Fenton.  She  has  undoubted  facility 
of  expression  and  intelligence  in  interpretation.  Mr.  Montagu 
Love,  as  Sir  George  Sylvester,  the  object  of  the  innocent  in- 
trigue, was  most  capable.  The  rest  of  the  cast  was  competent. 


LONGACRE.     "INSIDE  THE  LINES."     Play  in  three  acts  by  Earl  Derr 
Diggers.      Produced  on   February    I2:h    with   the    following  cast: 


Henry  J.   Sherman Camilla  Crume       Jane   Gerson Carroll    McComas 

Kitty    Sherman Isabel    Goodwin        Mr.   Reynolds Edward  See 

Fritz Robert    Fischer        Captain   Woodhouse Lewis   S.    Stone 

Henry  J.  Sherman James  Bradbury        Jaimihr  Khan .Macey  Harlam 

William    Kimball Win.    Keighley 

Maria Mildred    Morris 


General  ,  Crandall  ......  Henry   Stephenson 

...................  Major   Bishop  ............  Horace   Pollack 

Mr.    C'apper  ...............  Ivan    Simpson        Maid  ...................  Cynthia    Latham 


Sirgeant  (.rosby  ..........  Mayne  Lynton 

With  "Inside  the  Lines"  we  have  our  second  war  play.  Written 
by  an  American,  the  ingenuity  of  whose  novel  furnished  the 
basis  and  material  to  "Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  it  is  half  com- 
edy and  half  melodrama.  A  considerable  number  of  its  active 
and  most  entertaining  characters  are  Americans.  They  find  them- 


selves  at   Gibraltar  at   about 


Brandenburg       RHY  ALEXANDER 

Appearing   in    "The    Show    Slut])" 
at  the  Hudson 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "T  11  i: 
AWKNTUKK  OF  LADY  URSULA."  Ro- 
mantic comedy  in  four  acts  by 
Anthony  Hope.  Revived  on  March 
ist  with  the  following  cast: 

Sir  George  Sylvester,  Montagu  Love; 
Earl  of  Hassenden,  Robert  Whitworth;  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Blimbee,  Cecil  King;  Mr.  Dent, 
Campbell  Gollan;  Mr.  Castleton.  Charles 
Coleman;  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  Frederick 
Macklyn;  Mr.  Ward,  Leslie  Austen;  Mr 
Devereux,  Edward  Martyn;  Ouilton,  VVil 
liam  Giffard;  Mills,  Leslie  Rycroft;  Ser 
vant,  Eric  Snowden;  Dorothy  Fenton,  Vir 
ginia  Fox  Brooks;  Mrs.  Fenton,  Annie  Es 
mond;  Lady  Ursula  Barrington,  Phyllis 
Neiison-Terry. 

.Phyllis  Neilson-Terry,  whose 
visiting  tour  was  unhappily  in- 
terrupted in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  is  now  brought  forward 
by  Joseph  Brooks  in  this  cos- 
tume play,  which  has  its  par- 
ticular opportunities  for  one  of 
the  most  attractive  women  of 
the  stage  masquerading,  for  a 
while,  as  a  young  gallant.  The 
play  was  produced  in  New  York 
about  eighteen  years  ago  with 
Virginia  Harned  as  Lady  Ur- 
sula. The  revival  of  old  plays, 
particularly  when  their  kind  is  seldom  played,  depends  upon  the 
people  who  revive  them.  If  the  actress  playing  the  part  of  the  girl 
masquerading  as  a  young  man  were  commonplace  looking,  and 
if  her  beauty  did  not  commend  the  spirit  of  romanticism  in  the 
story,  a  duel  by  such  a  person  might  have  the  effect  of  absurdity. 
We  do  not  think  the  public  has  any  quarrel  with  the  romantic 
play.  It  is  always  ready  for  it  when  it  is  well  done.  We  shall 
never  cease  to  be  mildly  amused  as  the  modesty  of  the  girl-man 
when  she  remembers  the  absence  of  her  skirts.  The  attractive- 
ness of  such  a  masquerader  protects  her  from  the  intrusion  of 
any  impression  of  absurdity.  Naturally,  the  material  out  of 
which  the  story  is  made  and  the  incidents  and  situations  con- 
trived, is  not  at  all  substantial.  The  result  is  that  there  is  some 
repetition.  Some  of  the  incidents  are  forced,  as  when  she  is 
about  to  fight  a  duel  across  the  table  with  her  lover,  one  of  the 
pistols  only  being  loaded.  The  situation  is  less  interesting  than 
the  individuals  and  their  acting.  Lady  Ursula  has  the  warrant 
of  Rosalind  for  her  mannish  behavior,  and  so  long  as  Rosalind 
retains  virtue  in  performance  will  actresses  of  uncommon  at- 


Bangs 


LOTTIE  COLLINS,  JR. 
Now  appearing  in  vaudeville  on 
Keith    Circuit 


the  beginning  of  the  war  when 
banking  facilities  were  sus- 
pended. Their  letters  of  credit 
are  worth  nothing.  Payment 
must  be  made  in  gold.  The  play 
opens  with  the  scenes  growing 
out  of  these  circumstances.  That 
the  president  of  a  bank  from 
•^oine  little  town  in  Illinois,  a 
person  of  money  and  conse- 
quence there,  should  suddenly 
find  himself  reduced  to  a  penni- 
less and  inconsequential  thing. 
\vith  his  family  with  him,  neces- 
sarily affords  moments  of  corn- 
ed}-, particularly  when  that  West- 
erner is  acted  by  James  Brad- 
bury, who  manages  to  give  a 
comical  twist  to  every  line.  Then 
\ve  have  sentiment  and  Amer- 
ican ingenuity,  backed  by  beauty. 
in  the  person  of  Carroll 
McComas,  who  has  managed  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  supposed 
German  spy,  Woodhouse,  who  is 
really  a  Uritisher  of  the  Secret 


(.Continued  on  pasc  21171 
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FRANCES    DEMAREST 
Playing  in  "The  Passing  Show  of  1914"  on  tour 


nm 


" 


Th©  Ladies' 


"The    Ladies'    Shakespeare,"    which    forms   part    of   the   tripl 


which    Maude  Adams  is  now  appearing  in  other  cities,  is  a  travesty  in  one  act  and  three  elaborate 
'  '  ' 


,  , 

scenes  by   Sir  James  M.    Barrie.      It  is  described  on  the  program  as  '  being  one  woman's   reading   of   a    notorious    work   called    'The   Taming   of   the    Shre,w,'    edited    by 
J.    M.    Barrie."      The   author    has   taken   a    new   view    of   the    old   play,    no   less    than  the    turning   of   the    tables,    making    Petruchio    and    not    Katherinc    the    tamed    one. 


curious  bit  of  satire,  of  no  great  value  from  a  dramatic  standpoint,"  says  the   Boston  Post,  "but  affording  Miss  Adams  an  opportunity  to  display  her  individu- 
\ccording  to   Sir  James'   idea.   Katherine  sized   up   Petruchio  as   what  is  known   in  street  parlance  as  a  'bluff.'     Accordingly  she  'called'   him,  and  whenever  she 
really  wished  anything,   she   opposed   it,   and   in   that   manner  accomplished    her   desires.     The   food  he  brought  she  appeared   to   be  eager    for,   when   in   reality   she   had 


"It 
ality. 


a  store  of  better   provisions  laid   by   for  her  own   use.      It  was   Ihe  same   with   caps  and   gowns   and   other  things   which    she   did    not    care   for       In    the   end   she   showed 
how   she   had   won    her   own   way   in  everything  and    Petruchio   had   been    her   willing  slave."     The  humor  of  the  little  play    is  said  t,.  be  wholly  delightful. 

All  Ihe  above  pictures,  taken  by  the  Moffett  Studio.  Chicago,  are  copyright  by  Charles  Frohman  . 


Frances  Starr  Trained  for  the 


I 


HAVE  always  liked  convents,"  said  Frances 
Starr.  A  stay  within  convent  walls  was  the  most 
harmonious  experience  of  my  life — 

The  young  star,  of  the  auspicious  name  and  the  signal  per- 
formance, hesitated.  It  is  seldom  that  she  hesitates.  She  is  of 
decisive  habit  and  clear  vision.  She  knows  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  That  is  one  reason  why  she  has  registered  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  public  that  she  is  a  young  actress  who  ap- 
proaches the  cerebral  quality  of  Mrs.  Fiske. 

"I  hadn't  intended  to  tell  anything  about  that,.  I  have  refused 
many  times,"  she  said  slowly.  "It  seems  wrong  to  tear  away 
the  veil  of  seclusion  from  their  beautiful  lives — 

"But  your  impressions  of  convent  life  and  how  it  helped  you 
to  give  us  the  illuminated  picture  of  Marie-Odile  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  theatre-goers,"  I  objected. 

The  actress  was  silent  for  a  moment.     Finally  she  said : 

"Convent  life  always  appealed  to  me.  I  had  often  visited 
convents  in  Europe,  especially  those  in  and  about  Paris.  1  had 
never  been  able  to  spend  more  than  a  day  in  them.  But  the 
longing  to  spend  at  least  a  fortnight  within  their  walls  was 
strong.  I  had  promised  myself  that  relaxation  and  exaltation. 
When  I  read  the  play  'Marie-Odile'  and  Mr.  Belasco  decided 
that  I  should  play  it  the  longing  to  live  for  a  time  in  a  convent 
was  augmented  by  what  I  believed  was  the  actual  need  of  it. 
I  never  have  thought  that  one  needs  to  go  to  the  source  to  study 
types.  I  believe  that  that  is  nonsense.  We  do  not  need  the 
physical  exterior.  What  we  need  is  insight.  But  to  better  know 
a  soul,  so  that  you  may  understand  it  is  different.  There  is  the 
difference  between  mere  externals  and  the  psychology  of  a  part. 
I  have  a  friend,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  arranged,  through  her 
confessor,  for  my  stay  in  a  convent  in  New  England.  She  ac- 
companied me  and  was  my  companion  during  my  stay.  We 
arrived  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  dusty  travel  in  a  quaint  town  by 
the  sea.  We  drove  at  dusk  through  the  straggling  village  and, 
at  the  meeting  place  of  shore  and  woods,  drove  to  the  gate  of 
a  high  wall  and  rang  for  admittance.  A  little  portress  in  black 
habit  admitted  us. 

"  'We  were  expecting  you,'  she  said.  'You  are  a  little  late.'  She 
tried  to  take  my  bag  but  1  wouldn't  permit  it.  She  was  smaller 
than  I.  So  together  we  carried  ;t  upstairs.  I  was  shown  into  a 
bare,  square  room,  without  rugs,  but  with  clean,  shining  floor,  a 
high  ceiling,  four  French  windows — I've  always  doted  on  French 
windows  and  determined  to  have  them  in  my  own  home  which 
I  shall  some  day  build — a  four-poster  bed,  a  plain  little  dresser, 
a  clothes  press  and  a  writing  table. 

"At  seven  we  were  called  by  a  bell  to  the  refectory.  We  ate 
a  simple,  nourishing  supper  at  a  long  table  in  a  high-ceilinged 
room,  bare  of  everything  save  the  necessaries.  It  was  like  the 
long  refectories  we  have  seen  in  the  pictures  of  monasteries. 
Two  of  the  sisters  were  present.  One  sat  at  the  side  of  the 
table  and  read  to  us,  for  conversation  was  not  permitted  at 
table.  The  other  sister  served  us. 

"I  was  impressed  during  that  reading  with  the  fresh,  whole- 
some beauty  of  the  girl,  for  she  was  a  mere  girl,  who  read  to  us 
from  the  'Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,'  and  by  her  keen  in- 
telligence. There  was  a  scimitar-like  keenness  in  her  penetration 
of  subtleties.  Her  sense  of  humor  was  exquisite. 

"At  the  long  table  were  other  women,  like  ourselves,  from 
the  world,  who  had  come  for  rest.  It  was  what  in  the  church 
is  known  as  a  "Retreat,"  a  time  spent  in  meditation,  in  isolation 
from  the  world.  These  fellow  boarders  were  what  we  meet  any 
day  in  any  crowded  city.  For  me  they  did  not  much  matter  but 
the  blessed  sisters  greatly  mattered. 

"The  next  morning  a  bell,  sweet,  low-toned,  but  insistent, 
called  us  from  our  beds  at  five.  It  was  a  summons  to 
cnapel.  I  covered  my  head,  as  is  the  rule,  with  a 
white  veil,  and  hurried  through  the  dim  corridor. 
Shadowy  figures  preceded  and  followed  me.  Some 
were  women  from  the  world,  like  myself.  Here  and 


there  we  all  but  stumbled  over  a  little  nun,  scrubbing 
the  floor,  or  polishing  the  brass  work  on  the  door  knobs. 

"The  matin  service  was  read  by  a  priest.  From  behind  a  cur- 
tain came  the  voices  of  nuns,  some  old  and  cracked,  some  young 
and  with  lark-like  freshness.  One  high  soprano  thrilled  through 
the  service,  a  stream  of  gold.  One  rich  contralto  throbbed  pulse- 
like.  The  owners  of  the  voices  were  invisible. 

"We  returned  to  our  rooms  and  prepared  for  breakfast.  A 
bell  summoned  us.  Again  there  was  a  simple,  nourishing  meal 
in  the  refectory.  Again  the  girl  with  the  fine  mind  and  the 
sense  of  humor,  in  the  nun's  habit,  read  to  us  the  story  of  the 
life  of  one  of  the  saints.  The  other  nun  waited  upon  us. 

"After  breakfast  I  took  a  long  walk  on  the  shore.  1  returned 
in  time  for  one  o'clock  dinner.  In  the  afternoon  I  walked  again. 
I  returned  to  my  room  and  read  from  the  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
They  are  the  most  interesting  of  stories.  Then  I  sewed." 

"What?"  I  looked  about  the  luxurious  drawing  room  of  the 
girl  star  for  the  embroidery  sha  had  wrought  within  convent 
walls. 

"I  hemmed  towels,  you  realisi,"  she  laughed.  "Not  hem- 
stitched, not  embroidered,  just  hemmed  them.  The  work  seemed 
in  keeping  with  the  simplicity  of  the  life  I  had  planned  for  my- 
self at  the  convent.  At  four  a  bell  sounded  for  vespers.  I  at- 
tended that  service  and  walked  again. 

"At  seven  I  came  back  to  a  substantial  supper.  A  bell  called 
us  to  the  little  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  for  meditation 
and  prayer.  Then  back  to  my  room.  1  undressed  by  candle- 
light, and  at  eight  was  ready  for  sleep. 

"That  was  an  example  of  my  days  in  the  convent.  There  was 
no  variant  of  them.  With  one  exception.  At  first  I  had  walked 
before  supper.  Latterly,  I  did  not,  lest  I  should  miss  the  most 
charming  feature  of  the  day. 

"At  dusk  the  nuns  walked  in  the  garden.  The  younger  ones 
walked  backwards,  facing  the  elder  ones,  that  they  might  chat 
face  to  face  instead  of  across  shoulders.  Their  sweet  voices  came 
through  the  dusk.  There  were  gay  little  trills  of  laughter.  There 
were  voices  pitched  in  light-hearted  conversation.  T  was  dying 
to  know  what  they  talked  about,  but  I  never  got  near  enough. 

"A  tall  stately  woman,  with  sweet  ageing  face  and  preoccupied 
manner,  was  pointed  out  to  me.  'That  is  the  Mother  Superior,' 
I  heard,  'She  has  much  to  do.'  I  could  understand  that  the 
administrator  of  this  little  city  of  women,  in  behind  high  walls, 
would  have  much  to  do. 

"That  was  all  except  that  I  hated  to  come  away  and  that  I 
shall  assuredly  go  back." 

"And  the  reaction  upon  yourself?" 

"I  am  sure  it  gave  me  a  different  outlook.  It  made  me  more 
patient  with  the  trifles  that  beset  us.  It  deepened  my  sense  of 
the  beauty  of  unselfish  devotion  and  the  dignity  of  the  simplest 
labor.  I  cleared  my  vision  of  some  of  the  complexities  that  dim 
our  eyes,  and  made  me  see  things  with  the  simplicity  of  con- 
centration." 

"And  what  did  it  do  for  Marie-Odile?  Did  it,  for  instance, 
give  you  th.ut  light-footed  walk,  when  you  shuffle  so  weightlessly 
across  the  convent  floors  ?" 

"No,  I  think  one  takes  on  that  with  the  habit  of  the  nuns.  The 
habit  is  a  symbol  and  all  the  externals  that  seem  to  belong  to  it 
seem  naturally  to  suggest  themselves.  What  I  learned  at  the 
convent  was  to  understand  Marie-  Odile.  To  understand  is  nearly 
everything,  isn't  it?" 

"In  one  respect  my  playing  the  little  novice  is  different 
than  anything  else  1  have  ever  done.  It  has  made  me  utterly 
unconscious  of  Frances  Starr.  When  I  put  on  my  habit,  Frances 
Starr  is  pushed  so  far  into  the  background  that  she  is  forgotten. 
That  has  never  been  true  of  my  other  performances. 
I  believe  that  the  power  of  detachment  from  per- 
sonality that  I  imbibed  within  those  convent  walls 
made  this  possible. 

"I  have  never  been  so  happy  in  my  life  as  since  I 
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have  been  playing 
Marie  -  Odile.  My 
happiness  is  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the 
play.  Nuns  are  the 
happiest  women  in 
the  world.  They 
have  the  cheerful- 
ness of  one  who  has 
a  single  purpose  in 
life.  Their  lives  are 
smooth,  gently  flow- 
ing, peaceful  cur- 
rents. They  know 
none  of  the  cross- 
currents that  we  call 
complexities  and 
distractions.  Their 
happiness  is  a  by- 
product of  absolute 
concentration. 

"Marie-Odile,  as 
Mr.  Knoblauch  has 
created  her,  and  as 
I  try  to  represent 
her,  is  a  childlike 
personification  o  f 
the  spirit  of  the  con- 
vent. She  is  un- 
alterably cheerful. 
Nothing  hurts  h  e  r 
for  loiif.  She  knows  no  such  canker  of  the  soul  as  resentment. 


White  Louise  dosser  Hale  Annie  Huylirs  Charles  Hampden 

SCENE  IN   SUTRO'S  COMEDY,  "THE   CLEVER   ONES,"  AT  THE   PUNCH  AND  JUDY  THEATRE 


Rebuffs  and  reproofs 
fell  away  from  her. 
Jealousy  was  un- 
known to  her.  Think 
of  a  life  that  has 
never  known  envy 
or  jealousy. 

''That  is  some- 
thing we  derive 
from  even  a  little 
stay  in  a  convent,  a 
sense  of  a  great 
gladness  in  life.  She 
was  grateful  for  the 
least  gcod  that  came 
to  her." 

A  bell  echoed 
through  the  smart 
little  apartment  Miss 
Starr  occupies  with 
her  two  sisters,  near 
Central  Park.  An 
illustrator  for  a 
magazine  had  called 
to  sketch  Marie- 
Odile.  As  I  glanced 
back  they  were  in- 
extricably tangled 
in  my  thoughts,  the 
.  convent  novice  and 
her  creator.  So 
nearly  is  real  art  allied  to  her  personality.  ADA  PATTERSON. 


CH  K  Y  S  T  A  L 
HERNE,  whose 
portrait    in    col- 
ors appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  Tin:  TIIKATKK  MAGA- 
ZINE, was  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  great  realist  and  famous 
playwright,  the  late  James  A.  Herne.     When  dying  the  dramatist 
said : 

"Poor  little  Chrystal !  I  hate  to  think-of  her  battling  with 
the  world." 

Yet  Chrystal  Herne  has  battled  so  triumphantly  that  to-day  she 
is  one  of  the  foremost  leading  women  on  the  American  stage. 
Gifted  with  beauty  and  a  haunting  personality,  she  has  burnished 
her  natural  gifts  with  much  experience. 

At  sixteen  years  of  age  she  made  her  professional  debut  in  the 
support  of  her  father  in  his  play,  "The  Reverend  Griffith  Daven- 
port." She  remained  in  her  father's 
company  for  two  years,  until  he 
died.  She  served  apprenticeship  to 
dramatic  art  in  the  companies  at 
whose  head  were  E.  H.  Sothern, 
Nat  Goodwin,  Arthur  Byron  and 
Arnold  Daly.  In  Mr.  Daly's  com- 
pany she  played  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  peculiar  heroines  in  "John 
Bull's  Other  Island,"  "Arms  and 
the  Man,"  "Mrs.  Warren's  Pro- 
fession," "You  Never  Can  Tell." 
"The  Man  of  Destiny,"  and,  nota- 
bly, "Candida." 

Subsequently  she  became  the 
leading  woman  in  the  experiment 
of  The  New  Theatre  in  Chicago, 
where  she  played  a  wide  variety  of 
parts.  The  value  of  this  wide  ex- 
perience was  demonstrated  when 
she  created  the  role  of  Vera  Raven- 
del  in  "The  Melting  Pot."  She 
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was  raised  to  stardom 
by  the  Lieblcr  Com- 
pany in  the  title  role 

of  "The  Seventh  Daughter,"  a  play  by  Richard   Harding  Davis. 
Unfortunately,  the  vehicle  was  too  slight  for  endurance. 

Like  many  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  profession,  she 
has  made  several  excursions  into  vaudeville,  appearing  in  those 
testing  places  of  the  power  of  projection,  in  two  sketches  by  her 
sister,  Julie,  in  which  the  author  also  appeared.  She  is  remem- 
bered by  the  patrons  in  the  leading  roles  in  "Dora"  and  "Between 
the  Acts."  While  playing  as  the  leading  woman  in  Augustus 
Thomas's  "As  a  Man  Thinks,"  in  which  John  Mason  was  the  star, 
she  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authors  of  "Polygamy."  Her 
performance  in  the  Thomas  play  led  to  the  engagement  for  that 
by  Harvey  O'Higgins  and  Harriet  Ford,  in  which- she  has  done 

the  strongest  work  of  her  career. 
In  a  satiric  piece  written  by  the 
same  authors,  as  a  curtain  raiser 
for  their  serious  drama  of  Mor- 
monism.  Miss  Herne  surprised  her 
mi  st  ardent  metropolitan  admirers 
by  her  performance  of  the  role  of 
a  shallow,  sentimental  bride  with  a 
gurgling  habit. 

"Where  have  you  kept  your  com- 
edy?" they  asked.  "It  is  brilliant." 
"I  love  to  play  sillies."  she  re- 
plied. "I  have  been  playing  them 
in  stock  in  Denver.  They  didn't 
know  I  had  ever  played  sobbing 
ladies.  Denver  is  very  far  from 
New  York." 

But  though  it  be.  to  that  city  is 
being  conveyed  the  news  that 
James  A.  Herne's  favorite  daugh- 
ter is  demonstrating  remarkable 
versatility. 


CHRYSTAL    HERNE 
Now  appearing  in  "Polygamy,"  at  the  Park 
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Margarete    Ober   in    "Aida"  Giovanni    Martinelli   in   "Tosca 
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LOOKING  backward  at  the  month  of  opera  at  the  Metro- 
politan, several  features  stand  prominently  forth,  like  high 
lights  in  a  picture,  and  they  may  be  summarized  as — the 
leaving  of  Caruso  for  Monte  Carlo ;  the  coming  of  Melanie  Kurt, 
the  new  Austrian  dramatic  soprano ;  the  revival  of  Verdi's  "II 
Trovatore";  the  season's  advent  of  Riccardo  Martin,  and  the 
death  of  Rudolf  Berger.     All  these  items,  interwoven  with  the 
repetition  of  familiar  operas,  have  served  to  lend  unusual  inter- 
est to  the  four  weeks  which  have  spend  musically  by. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  artistic  interest,  this  catalogue  of  events 
is  headed  by  the  revival  of  "II  Trovatore"  on  February  2oth. 
Verdi's  opera  has  three-score  and  more  years  to  its  credit.  Its 
melodies  have  been  hashed  by  barrel  organs  for  generations ;  its 
performances  in  opera  houses  have  been  chiefly  designed  to  give 
artists  opportunity  for  the  display  of  some  high  notes  or  for  the 
delivery  of  some  elemental,  crude  dramatic  passions,  which  they 
usually  succeeded  in  tearing  to  tatters.  For 
several  seasons  it  has  been  known  that  Tos- 
canini  was  eager  to  "restudy"  "II  Trovatore," 
and  that  Gatti-Casazza  was  willing  to  equip  it 
with  new  scenery.  Even  those  who  recalled 
the  miracle  Toscanini  had  performed  with 
"Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  several  seasons  ago, 
shook  their  critical  heads  ominously  at  his 
ability  to  work  any  changes  with  the  music 
of  "II  Trovatore."  The  latter  was  so  familiar, 
its  melodies  so  "square  toed,"  that  not  even  a 
wizard  could  inspire  them  with  new  life,  they 
argued.  But  Toscanini,  as  usual,  proved  even 
the  wisest  of  critical  wise  men  to  be  wrong. 
He  actually  did  perform  a  miracle  with  "II 
Trovatore,"  but  his  formula  was  so  simple, 
his  means  so  artistically  legitimate,  that,  when 
it  was  all  over,  the  chief  source  of  amazement 
among  the  listeners  was  why  some  one  had  not 
done  it  that  way  long  ago.  The  basis  upon  which  Toscanini 
proceeded  was  simply  that  this  was  an  opera,  that  it  had  a 
dramatic  libretto  for  its  basis,  and  that  while  there  are  a  great 
many  ways  of  murdering  these  familiar  airs,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  sing  them  artistically  right,  and  that  is  not  to  let  each 
aria  stalk  abroad  as  a  concert  solo,  but  to  draw  it  all  together 
into  a  musical  and  dramatic  entity.  That  seems  simple  and 
logical  enough,  does  it  not?  And  it  also  sounded  so.  Each  aria 
and  each  ensemble  number  was  given  its  full  value- — but  always 
minus  the  tremendous  abuses  of  bad  taste  into  which  their  de- 
livery has  fallen  (such  as  endlessly  sustained  high  notes  and 
tawdry,  sentimentalized  dragging  of  tempi).  But  between  these 
set  numbers  the  music  that  has  been  so  ruthlessly  slurred — such 
as  recitatives  or  unimportant  connecting  links — was  given  dra- 
matic value  and  needed  prominence  under  Toscanini's  baton, 
with  the  result  that  the  whole  work  hung  together;  its  story  sud- 
denly assumed  dramatic  interest;  its  well-known  music  became 
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Lucrezia   Bori   in   "L'Amore   Dei  Tre   Re" 
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Pasquale  Amato 


"II  Trovatore" 


something  more  than  tunes  to  make  a  holiday 
for  an  Italian  grocer's  whistling  delivery  boy. 
If  ever  Toscanini  has  proven  his  greatness 
as  a  sound  musician,  it  was  in  this  revival. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  do  things  "differently," 
but  he  simply  strove  to  do  them  right.     The 
cast   of   the   singers   was   the   best   available. 
Destinn,    while    not    beginning    in    the    very 
bloom  of  her  best  voice,  soon  recovered  her 
vocal  equilibrium  and  sang  her  music  admira- 
bly.     Ober,    as    Azucena,    was    dramatically 
superb ;    Martinelli,    as    Manrico,    first    sang 
sharp,  but  soon  redeemed  himself;  and  Amato 
did  the  best  singing  of  the  year  in  the  role  of 
Comte  di  Luna,  while  Rothier  surprised  his 
audience  by  his  excellent  singing  of  the  music  of  Ferrando.    The 
new  scenery  was  very  effective,  the  orchestra  played  well  and  the 
chorus  distinguished  itself. 

The  latest  and  one  of  the  greatest  additions  to  the  Metropolitan 
roster  of  artists  is  Melanie  Kurt,  an  Austrian  by  birth,  but  who 
for  years  has  sung  at  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House.  Her 
artistic  life  was  begun  as  pianist,  a  prize  winner  in  Leschetizky's 
class ;  then  she  took  up  voice  study  under  Lilli  Lehmann.  and  has. 
since  her  joining  the  forces  of  the  Berlin  Opera,  won  repute  as 
a  Wagnerian  dramatic  soprano.  Her  career  as  a  pianist  accounts 
for  one  of  her  great  artistic  assets,  namely,  her  musicianship. 
She  needs  the  cues  of  neither  conductor  nor  prompter  when  she 
is  on  the  stage,  and  this  leaves  her  free  to  give  fullest  dramatic 
expression  to  the  character  in  hand. 

A  majestic  figure  on  the  stage,  Mme.  Kurt  made  her  American 
debut  <is  Isolde  in  Wagner's  immortal,  throbbing  music  dirama. 
She  won  immediate  success  with  the  (Continued  on  page  208) 
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JOSEF  HOFMANN 
(Pianist) 


Gessford 


FRITZ    KREISLER 

(Violinist) 


TI\A   LERNER 
(Pianist) 


Mishkin  ERNEST    SCHELLING 
(Pianist) 


LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY 
(Pianist) 


I 


GERMAINE  SCHNITZER 
(Pianist) 
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EFREM   ZIMBALIST 
(Violinist) 


T  did  not  take  a  wiseacre  to  pre- 
dict that  when  the  carnage  of 
war  began,  Europe  would  dis- 
gorge its  numerous  artists,  sending 
most  of  them  to  this  country.  This 
has  happened,  so  that  while  now 
there  is  some  isolated  one  or  an- 
other of  the  world's  great  music- 
makers  still  in  Europe— some  being  interned— the  number  of 
foreign  artists  in  this  country  is  legion.  Never,  in  times  of  peace, 

has  the  aggregation  been  so  large, 
with  the  result  that  the  concert  sea- 
son in  this  country  has  been  one  of 
extraordinary  interest. 

Almost  every  nationality  is  rep- 
resented in  the  present  assemblage : 
Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Eng- 
land, Australia,  Italy,  Roumania, 
Ireland  and  America.  And  to  this 
list  there  will  probably  be  an  impor- 
tant addition  soon,  for  it  is  rumored 
that  Ignace  Paderewski  is  en  route 
for  (his  country's  concert  halls. 

Pianists,    violinists,    'cellists    and 
singers,  all  of  note,  go  to  make  up  this  enormous,  floating,  artistic 

colony,  and  the  accompanying 
frame  of  pictures  serves  as  an  il- 
lustrated index,  a  sort  of  a  "For- 
eign Artistic  Who's  Who  in 
America." 

Then,  in  addition  to  these  there 
are  some  members  of  the  present 
artistic  colony  who  are  here  actu- 
ally on  a  vacation,  are  really  be- 
coming acquainted  with  this  race 
of  people,  a  people  whom  they  have 
heretofore  known  only  from  across 
the  footlights.  At  the  head  of 
these  vacationists  is  Mischa  Elman,  great  Russian  violinist,  who 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  listening  to  other  artists  giving  recitals. 

Then  there  is  also 
Marcella  Sembrich, 
famous  Polish  Lied- 
er  singer,  who  has 
given  very  few  re- 
citals this  season 
and  has  sung  sel- 
dom save  for  the 
benefit  of  Poland's 
sufferers. 

An  unusually  in- 
teresting departure 


Champeau 

KATHARINE    GOODSON 
(Pianist) 
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MISCHA    ELMAN 
(Violinist) 


FERRUCCIO   BUSONI 
(Pianist) 


DSSIP  GABRILOWITSCH 
(Pianist) 


from  the  conventional  order  of  con- 
cert-giving  has   been    a    series    of 

"Master   Concerts,"  which  Walter 

Damrosch  has  offered  at  Carnegie 

and   Aeolian    Halls,    in    which    the 

programs    have    respectively    been 

devoted  to  a  single  composer — for 

instance — to  Rubinstein  when  Josef 

Hofmann  played  the  D  minor  and  the  G  major  concertos  by  this 

composer  in  a  faultless  manner,  played  them  as  though  it  were  to 

him  a  labor  of  love,  while  Walter 

Damrosch  conducted  the  New  York 

Symphony     Society     in    orchestral 

numbers  by  this  composer.    So,  too, 

Damrosch  gave  Brahms  and  Bee- 
thoven master  concerts,  the  whole 

artistic   scheme   commending  itself 

for  dignity  and  excellence. 

Harold  Bauer,  poetic  pianist,  has 

not    only    given    recitals    and    has 

played    as    soloist    with    symphony 

orchestras,  but  he  has  also  dared  to 

give  a  series  of  ensemble  concerts 

with    Pablo    Casals,    the   ensemble 

playing  of  this  pianist  and  'cellist 

being    one    of    the  features    of    the    present    musical    season. 

Ir  addition  to  the  regular  con- 
cert artists,  such  as  Alma  Gluck, 

Elena  Gerhardt,  John  McCormack, 

Percy     Grainger,    Rudolph     Ganz, 

etc.,  several  others  came  to  swell 

the  ranks.  Oscar  Seagle,  the  Amer- 
ican baritone,  scored  a  marked  hit 

at    Carnegie    Hall.      Emma    Calve 

has    appeared    in    vaudeville,    and 

Isadora    Duncan,    the    interpretive 

barefoot    dancer,    another    artistic 

refugee   from  the   war  zone,   was 

seen  at  the  Metropolitan. 

Surely  no  one  fond  of  music  can  complain  of  lack  of  greatness 

in  the  offerings  of  the  concert  room  this  year.  The  presence 
of  all  these  great 
masters  of  music  this 
winter  is  a  boon,  for 
it  offsets  in  a  meas- 
ure, at  least,  the 
haunting  horrors  of 
the  war.  So  hail  to 
them,  for  they  have 
brought  with  them 
the  greatest  art  the 
world  of  music  af- 
fords. 


MARK    HAMBOURG 
(Pianist) 


PABLO  CASALS 

(Cellist) 


ARRIGO   SERATO 
(Violinist) 


Jamie  Kurt 


WHEN  Madame  Melanie 
Kurt,  as  Isolde,  came  be-' 
fore  the  footlights  of  the 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  on  February  i,  1915,  she  faced  an 
ordeal  such  as  few  artists  would  care  to  encounter,  and  still  fewer 
come  through  successfully.  She  was  confronting  an  audience  the 
most  critical,  perhaps  one  might  say  blase,  in  the  world — critical 
by  nature  and  training,  blase  from  the  very  embarrassment  of 
vocal  riches  showered  on  them  every  season,  and  made  up  of 
such  heterogeneous  elements  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  please  all.  For,  while 
in  Berlin,  she  had  sung  to 
German  audiences  with  a 
sprinkling  of  studious  for- 
eigners, Americans  and 
others ;  in  New  York  she 
was  to  sing  to  French, 
Germans,  Italians,  Rus- 
sians, and  Swedes,  as  well 
as  to  the  more  easy-going 
but  much  less  impression- 
able Americans. 

Also,  Madame  Kurt  was 
not  creating  a  role  about 
whose  first  interpretation 
there  might  be  varying 
opinions.  She  was  match- 
ing her  work  against  the 
past  achievements  of  such 
notable  artists  as  Ternina, 
Lilli  J.ehmann,  her  teacher, 
Nordica,  Gadski,  and  the 
unforgettable  Fremstad. 
Small  wonder  if  her  ner- 
vousness had  been  over- 
powering under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  Melanie  Kurt  has 
been  gifted  by  Nature  with 
three  priceless  things — a 
marvellous  soprano  voice, 
personal  beauty,  and  a 
temperament  that  she  holds 
well  under  control.  All 
three  stood  her  in  good 
stead  that  night.  She  is 
not  placid — there  are  big 
emotional  depths  under 
her  calm — but  her  quietude 
is  that  of  strength.  On 
the  stage  and  off  it  she 
holds  herself  in.  What 
she  may  do  for  us  when, 
more  accustomed  to  her 
surroundings,  she  gives 
free  rein  to  her  splendid 
powers,  we  do  not  know. 
All  we  now  know  is  that 
she  need  not  fear  compari- 
son with  her  great  prede- 
cessors in  New  York. 

Henri  Scott,  the  basso, 
said  enthusiastically  to  the  present  writer,  just  before  she 
came  on  as  Briinnhilde  :  "Listen  for  her  legato !  It's  wonderful !'' 
And  it  was.  Madame  Kurt's  voice  is,  roughly  described,  a  great, 
pure,  perfectly  handled  dramatic  soprano.  Her  high  notes  are 
taken  with  complete  ease — there  is  neither  "reaching",  nor 
screeching  to  be  heard.  Big,  beautiful,  flexible,  full,  they  rins; 
out  apparently  without  effort.  In  the  last  act  of  "Die  Walkiire" 
she  was  singing  as  easily  as  when  she  first  joyously  flung  out  the 
"Ho-yo-to-ho."  Joyousness  of  youth  and  beauty  characterized 
her  Briinnhilde.  Indeed,  throughout,  hers  is  a  fine  drawing  of 
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MELANIE    KURT 


Berlin  dramatic  soprano,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Wagnerian  interpreters  in  Germany,  who 
recently  made  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  disclosing,  says  one  critic, 
"qualifications  sufficient  to  establish  herself  as  an  artist  of  high  and  in  sonic  respects  the 

highest  rank" 


the  demi-goddess.  A  certain  radi- 
ance, a  joyous  charm,  clings  to  her 
a  1  w  a  y  s — even  when,  saddened, 
frightened,  anxious,  she  protects  the  unhappy  Sieglinde.  It  is 
with  that  radiancy,  scarcely  dimmed,  only  deepened,  that  she  goes 
to  meet  her  doom  of  fire-guarded  love. 

Her  Isolde  bore  comparison  well  with  her  predecessors.  Regal 
and  lovely  in  her  presence,  intelligent  in  her  acting,  singing  with 
lovely  quality,  with  perfect  diction,  it  was  a  performance  that 
will  long  linger  in  the  memories  of  operagoers. 

But  it  was  her  Kundry 
for  which  everyone  waited 
impatiently.  Wagner  has 
laid  a  fearful  task  on 
the  would-be  portrayer  of 
that  role.  Madame  Kurt 
rose  to  it  splendidly.  Sin- 
ister, demoniac,  sullen,  al- 
ternating impassivity  with 
vicious  impulse,  she  held 
the  audience  from  the  first 
moment.  Her  "fearful 
cry"  on  Klingsor's  sum- 
mons was  blood-curdling — 
so  also  her  devilish  laugh- 
ter when  she  disappeared 
to  do  his  bidding.  Trans- 
formed into  the  enchant- 
ress, she  was  exquisite. 
The  "Parsifal !"  which  she 
uttered  on  her  first  appear- 
ance was.  wonderful  in  its 
moving  tenderness,  its  lus- 
cious beauty.  The  scene  of 
the  kiss  was  handled  with 
a  certain  realism.  Madame 
Kurt  has  evidently  her  own 
views  as  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  episode,  but 
there  seemed  no  reason 
why  anyone's  susceptibili- 
ties should  be  affected 
thereby.  As  Kundry's 
passion  deepened  with  re- 
pulse, Mme.  Kurt's  acting 
increased  in  its  intensity, 
until  she  showed  us  the 
power  of  a  great  tragic 
actress  in  her  uttering  of 
the  phrase:  "He  looked  at 
me — and  /  laughed!"  In 
the  footwashing  scene, 
Kundry's  new  dignity  of 
subservience  is  made  evi- 
dent. She  has  seen  her 
vision — henceforward  the 
physical  for  her  exists  no 
longer. 

Madame  Kurt's  costum- 
ing of  Kundry — in  shaded 
pinks  with  a  bediamonded 
mass  of  black  hair  drawn 
away  from  the  beautiful  oval  of  her  face — was  original  and  most 
effective. 

When  one  meets  Madame  Kurt,  one  gains  the  same  impression 
of  her  personality  that  one  draws  from  her  artistic  achievements, 
one  of  restrained  strength,  of  simplicity,  of  great  modesty.  She 
has  no  nervous  irritability,  makes  no  prima  donna  pose,  effects 
no  ready-made  graciousness. 

She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman.  Great,  soft,  dark  eyes  smile  at 
you  out  of  an  oval  face,  with  a  crown  of  dark  hair.  Her  supple 
and  graceful  figure  still  has  the  lines  of  youth,  for  she  is  young 
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to  sing  the  great  Wagner  roles.  Her  command  of  English  is 
quite  sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  she  loves  best  to  speak 
her  native  German,  which  she  does  without  any  trace  of  Vien- 
nese dialect.  She  explained  this  by  saying  that  while  she  was 
born  in  Vienna,  all  her  education,  musical  and  other,  which 
began  very  early,  thanks  to  her  father,  took  place  in  Germany, 
and  in  that  country  were  all  her  best  engagements.  Her  first 
appearance  was  in  Lubeck — the  wonderful  old  "free  city"  of  the 
Hanseatic  League.  Afterwards  she  sung  in  Leipsic,  then  in 
Brunswick,  and  finally  was  engaged  for  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera. 
For  two  years  she  sang  at  the  Charlottenburg  Opernhaus — and 
seven  times  she  has  sung  her  favorite  part,  Kundry,  at  the  Covent 
Garden  Opera  in  London,  with  great  success.  England  evidently 
made  a  pleasing  impression  on  her. 

Lilli  and  Marie  Lehmann  were  her  teachers,  and  to  them  she 
owes  her  wonderful  technical  training,  her  absolute  command 
over  her  vocal  resources,  and  her  love  for  bel  canto.  "It  isn't 
necessary,  you  know,"  she  said,  "to  scream  Wagner.  Of  course, 
there  are  terrible  cries  for  Kundry — I  feel  that  one  in  the  second 


act  to  my  shoe-soles — but  the  rest  of  the  music  one  may  sing  in 
spite  of  its  dramatic  demands.  I  am  glad  to  think  so  and  to 
have  proved  it  to  myself,  for  I  do  not  love  the  light  lyric  roles. 
I  am  not  made  for  them.  Drama  is  my  forte.  So  best  I  love 
Brunnhilde  and  Kundry."  Her  great  eyes  glowed  as  she  said  it 
I  told  her  that  a  prominent  critic  had  spoken  of  her  as  not 
even  once  looking  at  the  conductor  or  prompter  all  through  the 
long  Isolde  performance.  "Oh,  that  is  nothing!"  she  said  earn- 
estly, putting  down  her  teacup  to  emphasize  her  words.  "If  one 
loves  music,  one  does  all  those  things  naturally.  Of  course,  one 
works  hard,  but  one  must  do  that  to  succeed  anywhere.  And 
I  love  music  with  every  bit  of  me.  I  like  orchestral  music,  for 
instance,  but  I  cannot  bear  it  unless  it  is  of  the  very  finest.  My 
father  was  exceedingly  musical — all  of  his  family  were  and 
always  have  been  passionately  fond  of  it — still  there  were  no 
artists  ever  in  our  family.  I  inherited  my  voice  from  my  mother. 
Her  organ  was  a  beautiful  one,  but  strangely  enough,  not  culti- 
vated. So  you  see,  mamma  gave  me  the  voice  and  papa  the 
education !"  CLARE  P.  PEELER. 


PEOPLE'S 


Fac-simile    of    special    reduced    rate 
distributed   broadcast   by 


LIKE  leaves  falling 
from  a  tree  in  an 
October  breeze,  slips 

of  paper  bearing  the  words,  "People's  League,  306  West  Fifty- 
first  Street,"  have  been  scattered  through  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  New  York  since  last  autumn.  Clerks  in  office  buildings, 
shopgirls,  members  of  associations, 
students  in  schools,  guests  at  ho- 
tels, have  profited,  or  not,  as  they 
saw  fit,  by  the  shower  of  coupons 
carrying  the  imprint  of  "the  Peo- 
ple's League,"  and  below  it  the 
name  of  a  theatre,  followed  by 
this  inviting  offer:  "This  voucher 
and  fifty  cents  secures  two  fifty- 
cent  seats  in  the  second  balcony." 
Or,  perhaps,  the  ticket  reads,  "Two 
$1.50  balcony  seats  for  $1.50 — 
two  $2  orchestra  at  $2,"  for  the 

form  varies,  as  does  the  color  of  the  slips.  Here,  as  one  sees  at  a 
glance,  is  an  organization  able  to  provide  entertainment  at  just 
half  the  customary  price.  Plainly,  it  is  the  part  of  economy  to 
enroll  as  a  permanent  member  of  the  League. 

The  address,  306  West  Fifty-first  Street,  leads  to  an  apart- 
ment house,  not  far  from  Eighth  Avenue,  where  the  elevator 
man  will  answer  questions  after  this  fashion : 

"Are  the  headquarters  of  the  People's  League  in  this  building  ?" 

"There  are  no  headquarters ;  but  you  may  send  a  letter  here." 

"Where  can  I  find  the  head  of  the  League?" 

"You  will  have  to  reach  him  by  mail." 

"What  is  his  name?" 

"E.  W.  Lewis ;  but  he  won't  have  time  to  see  you.  He  is 
never  here  in  the  daytime." 

"Possibly  I  can  meet  him  at  about  six  o'clock  when  he  returns 
home  to  dinner?" 

"You  might  try,"  and  the  conversation  with  the  elevator  man 
is  closed  until  shortly  after  six,  when  he  explains  that  Mr. 
Lewis  cannot  be  reached  that  evening. 

The  next  morning,  after  much  urging,  the  elevator  man  sug- 
gests calling  Mr.  Lewis  at  Bryant  -  — . 

Now  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire. 

"No,"  he  says,  "publicity  is  not  in  accord  with  the  policy  of 
the  People's  League.  It  is  a  benevolent  organization,  and  we  do 
not  care  to  publish  an  account  of  its  work." 

"But  surely,"  we  answer,  "no  harm  can  be  done  by  including 
the  League  in  a  list  of  societies  interested  in  the  stage." 

"You  will  have  to  talk  to  some  of  the  other  members,"  re- 
sponds Mr.  Lewis ;  "there  are  hundreds  of  them." 

"All  right,  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  names." 


"I  don't  care  to  do  that. 
You  might  call  on  some  of 
the  managers  with  whom  we 

have  done  business."  The  click  of  a  telephone  receiver  dropped 
on  the  hook  closes  with  a  question  mark  the  first  chapter  of  a 
story  of  Mr.  Lewis's  benevolent  organization. 

Chapter  two  opens  with  a  letter 
sent  to  306  West  Fifty-first  Street. 
It  reads:  "I  have  a  slip  headed 
People's  League,  offering  cheap 
tickets  for .  What  must 


LEAGUE       VOUCHER 
306  We.t  Slit  Street    »  V/  \J  V^niJIX. 


Thi»  Voucher  Musi  Not  Be  Sold  Stamped  or  Marked 

When  presented  at  the  Box  Office  of  the 

CANDLER  THEATRE  WEST  .»»  STREET 

i  bearer  to     ''f^T*^   rfl  ff  f  A  ¥    '»          BIOC.EBT  HIT  IN 

prices  lor        \JLH     JL  ft..Lf\.L*        TWBNTY-FIVB  ISA 

This  Voucher  and  $2.00  Secures  Two  J2.00  Orchertra  Seata 

Back  of  Row  K 


Buy  your  Beats  in  advance  during  tbe  day  and  thereby  avoid  waiting  In  line  at  the  Boi 
Office  in  the  evening.  Good  for  all  performances  up  to  and '  including  Friday 
EYCS:HZ,  February  5>  except  Matinees  and  Saturday  evenings. 


ticket    for    metropolitan    attractions 
the   "People's   League" 


I  do  to  join  the  League  in  order  to 
get  tickets  regularly  ?  Who  are  the 
officers  and  where  can  I  meet 
them?"  "While  awaiting  a  reply 
to  the  letter,  other  efforts  were 
made  to  trace  the  slips  of  colored 
paper  to  their  source.  The  re- 
sponses of  theatrical  men  who  are, 

or  have  been,  connected  with  the  plan,  suggested  one  of  Nash's 
famous  cartoons  published  in  the  old  Harper's  Weekly.  It  rep- 
resents each  man  in  a  circle  pointing  to  his  right-hand  neighbor. 
At  all  events,  the  pointing  fingers,  indefinite  as  they  were,  indi- 
cated that  the  League  serves  a  useful  purpose,  benevolent  if 
you  will. 

Two  days  later  a  bulky  envelope,  stamped  "E.  W.  Lewis, 
Distributor  of  People's  League  Vouchers,"  brought  a  batch  of 
coupons,  some  promising  balcony  and  gallery  seats  at  half  the  box 
office  price,  a  few  including  orchestra  chairs  in  the  offer.  Ap- 
proximately one-fourth  of  the  legitimate  attractions  running  in 
New  York  on  February  ist  were  represented.  They  were:  "Under 
Cover,"  "The  Lie,"  Robert  Mantell  in  Shakespearean  repertoire, 
"Sinners,"  "The  Show  Shop,"  "Twin  Beds,"  "On  Trial,"  and 
"Kick  In,"  quite  enough  to  corroborate  the  notion  that  Mr.  Lewis 
has  a  place  in'  the  scheme  of  things  theatrical.  A  blank  sheet  of 
paper  was  folded  around  the  vouchers,  and  the  questions,  "What 
must  I  do  to  join  the  League,  who  are  the  officers,  and  where 
can  I  meet  them  ?"  went  unanswered.  Chapter  two,  then,  has 
an  inconclusive  ending,  although  it  marks  an  advance  by  the 
process  of  elimination.  Obviously,  the  League  is  not  an  organ- 
ization in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  not  listed  in 
the  city  directory  or  the  telephone  book ;  it  has  no  accessible 
officers  or  headquarters ;  seemingly  it  has  no  bona  fide  member- 
ship, nor  is  one  desired  apparently.  Having  discovered  what  the 
League  is  not,  the  function  of  chapter  three  is  to  determine  what 
it  is. 

Turn  to  the  pages  of  theatrical  records  a  few  years  ago  and 
read  the  history  of  cause  and  effect.  As  far  back  as  the  season 
of  1907-1908  managers  looked  (Continued  on  page  205) 
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Photos  White  American  tourists  stranded  with  their  baggage 

The  scene  is  Gibraltar  at  the  opening  of  hostilities.     We  see  the  lobby  of  a  hotel   in  which  marooned  tourists  bewail  their  inability  to  get  back  to  America.     The  man- 
ager of  the  hotel,  a  German,   is  a  spy   in  the  pay   of  the   Wilhelmstrasse.      Word   is  brought  to   him   that  another   German   agent   is   on   his   way   to   Gibraltar,   disguised 

-'-   *-    rain  access  to  the  secret  chamber   in  the   Rock  connecting  with  a   mine  in   the  Stra' 

He   also  chances   to   meet  a  young 


uo_.      -. ,     _      —     ..     ~rj      -     i — j      —      —  "*•*/      *"  tl<1''     ".'"»" 

as  a   British  officer   named   Woodhouse.     The  object  of  the   Germans  is  to  gain  access  to  the  secret  chamber   in  the   Rock  connecting  with  a   mine  in  the  Straits.      By 
the  touching  of  a  key  they  can  blow  up  the  British  fleet.     Capt.  Woodhouse  is  welcomed  by   the   unsuspecting  General  in   command. 


The  General  (Henry  Stephenson)  is  warned 


The      Ind 


(Macey     Harlam)      pu 
Woodhouse  (Lewis  S.  Stone)  to  the  test 


The  Indian   uses  the  secret  plan  to  light  the 
General's  cigar 


A 
Th 


Jane  gives  the  alarm 


Jane     (Carroll     McComasl 

finds    the    Indian    at    work 

on   the   safe 

himself  to  Woodhouse.  He 
knows  the  combination  of 
the  safe  where  is  kept  the 
plan  giving  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  secret  mine. 
The  British  fleet,  now 
lying  outside,  can  be  de- 
stroyed at  sunrise.  Wood- 
house  enters  readily  into 
these  plans.  Night  comes. 
The  General  is  asleep, 
lane  comes  out  of  her 
bedroom  to  enjoy  the 
moonlight  playing  on  the 
ocean.  Returning  into 
the  room  she  finds  the 
Indian  at  work  on  the 
safe.  She  gives  the  alarm 
and  the  General  rushes  in. 
The  Indian  covers  him 
with  a  revolver.  Suddenly 
there  are  two  knocks  at 
the  door.  It  it  the  signal 


The  Indian  thinks  he  has  the  General  in  his  power 


from  Woodhouse  to  his  feljow 


'  ^"fhe  Rock  to  trp  the  •pie* 


the  next  itiiunM*  himself  a  prisoner  on   the  floor.     Woodhouse   is   not   a   German   spy   after  all, 
the  •pie*  known  to  be  already  there.     That  Jane  wed.  the   resourceful   Englishman   goes   without 


hut   an 
saying. 


A  Worn  aim 

THERE  has  suddenly 
come  into  the  New 
York  theatre  indus- 
try a  woman  play  producer 
with  an  astonishing  record 
for  successes.  She  is  Helen 
Tyler,  silent  partner  of 
Selwyn  &  Company,  and 
one  of  the  best-known 
stock  play  brokers  in  the 
United  States.  Recently 
she  resigned  from  the 
American  Play  Company 
to  look  after  the  various 
theatrical  properties  she 
has  accumulated  within  the 
last  four  years.  The  most 
important  of  these  proper- 
ties just  now  is  "Polygamy," 
the  play  that  has  set  all  New 
York  by  the  ears,  and  is  now  on 
for  an  all-season  run  at  the  Park 
Theatre. 

"Polygamy"   is   responsible   for 
Miss  Tyler's  sudden  and  conspic- 
uous   advent   into   the    producing 
ranks,    after    several    seasons    of 
hiding  behind  such  names  as  The 
Play   Producing  Company, 
The    Modern    Play    Com- 
pany,     etc.        "Polygamy" 
was   less    than    a    week    in 
New  York  when  it  ran  up 


I  PI 


Photo  Whit 


Miss  Helen  Tyler,  new  producer,  who  made  her 
recently  scored  a  success  with  "Polygamy." 


against     such     incredible 

difficulties  and  hostilities  that  a  less  intrepid  producer  would 
have  promptly  surrendered  to  the  enemy  and  allowed  the  play 
to  go  to  the  storehouse.  But  Miss  Tyler's  fighting  blood  was 
up,  and  her  commercial  sense  saw  a  valuable  property  in  the 
new  O'Higgins-Ford  drama.  So  when  the  door  of  one  play- 
house was  shut  on  the  piece,  she  leased  the  only  available  theatre 
in  which  to  continue  the  run,  took  command  of  the  situation  and 
the  play  became  one  of  the  successes  of  the  year. 

Miss  Tyler's  record  for  recognizing  successes  and  standing  by 
her  judgment  began  with  -Bayard  Veiller's  play  "Within  the 
Law."  After  it  was  tried  out  in  Chicago  by  William  A.  Brady 
and  declared  a  failure,  she  persuaded  Messrs.  Selwyn  &  Com- 
pany to  produce  it,  and  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  a  large 
share  of  the  stock  for  herself.  The  enormous  profits  of  "Within 
the  Law"  (which  has  had  nine  American  companies  playing  in 
the  United  States  at  one  time,  and  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages 
and  played  throughout  Europe),  are  a  mat- 


ter   of     dramatic    history. 
"Within     the     Law"     has 
made  more  money   for  its 
stockholders  than  any  plav 
that  has  been  produced  in 
this    country    in    the    last 
twenty-five  years.     "Under 
Cover,"    the    Roi    Cooper 
Megrue  play   which  ran   a 
year  in  Boston,  and  is  now 
in  its  second  year  in  New 
York,  was  another  success 
picked    up  by    Miss    Tyler 
and  produced  by  her  firm. 
When  "The  Dummy"  had 
gone    the    rounds    of    the 
producers  in  vain,  Harvey 
Q'Higgins     and     Harriet 
Ford,    the    authors,    brought    their    detective 
comedy  to  Miss  Tyler.     She  organized  a  stock- 
company    of    five   people    (two   of    whom   lost 
courage  early   in  the  game  and  left  her  with 
their  share  of  stock  on  her  hands),  and  pro- 
duced   "The    Dummy."      Its    success    was    in- 
stantaneous,  and    New   York   laughed   over   it 
from  one  season  into  the  next  and  through  an 
all-summer    run,    and    then     it    went    on    to 
Chicago,  where  its  New  York  success  has  been 
duplicated. 

The  new  drama  by  Mr. 
O'Higgins  and  Miss  Ford, 
"Polygamy,"  also  went  the 
rounds  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers, and  it  was  frankly 

prophesied  that  to  produce  the  play  was  to  invite  disaster 
through  the  enmities  it  would  arouse.  But  Miss  Tyler  saw  in 
it  a  play  of  universal  appeal,  because  it  dealt  in  new  and 
startling  fashion  with  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  she  produced 
the  drama  with  a  cast  of  remarkable  strength.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  the  sensation  the  play  made  from  its  opening  night 
at  the  Playhouse,  or  as  to  the  heart-grip  of  the  drama,  which  has 
been  crowding  the  Park  Theatre  for  the  past  three  months,  with 
Chrystal  Herne,  Mary  Shaw,  William  B.  Mack,  Howard  Kyle. 
Lizzie  Hudson  Collier,  Katherine  Emmet,  Stephen  Wright  and 
Ramsey  Wallace  heading  the  remarkably  well-balanced  cast. 

Following  the  decided  "hit"  made,  by  Mary  Shaw  in  the  role 
of  Bathsheba,  Mr.  O'Higgins  and  Miss  Ford  found  inspiration 
in  her  comedy  gifts  to  write  especially  for  her  a  one-act  comedy. 
"Dickey  Bird,"  with  a  new  point-of-view  on  the  American  hus- 
band and  an  inimitable  character  part  that 
gives  Miss  Shaw  the  comedy  opportunity 
of  her  career.  This  playlet  was  produced 


first  lucky  hit  with  "Within  the  Law'"  and  more 
She  is  the  new  lessee  of  the  Park  Theatre 


Apeda 


HARVEY   O'HIGGINS 
Co-author    of    "Polygamy,"    etc 


Genthe  HARRIET   FORD 

Co-author  of  "The   Dummy,"  etc 


MuIlYtt 


BAYARD   VEILLER 
Author   of    "Within    the    Law" 


S;ir"ti  y 


KATHERINE   EMMET 
Appearing  as  Annis  Grey  in  "Polygamy,"  at  the  Park  Theatre 


for  the  professional  matinee  of  "Polygamy,"  and  added  to 
the  program  at  the  Park  later,  as  a  curtain-raiser. 

The  new  lessee  of  the  Park  Theatre  is  a  young  woman 
with  brains  and  energy  who  came  to  New  York  City  less 
than  a  decade  ago  to  earn  her  living  as  a  stenographer. 
After  some  experience  as  confidential  representative  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company  in  the  publishers'  dealings  with 
authors,  she  went  to  the  playbroking  office  of  Alice  Kauser, 


and  later  joined  the  American  Play  Company  as  general 
manager.  It  was  during  this  period  that  her  real  oppor- 
tunity came.  She  was  quick  to  recognize  in  manuscripts 
submitted  qualities  that  escaped  more  experienced  managers, 
with  the  result  that  she  soon  had  several  record-breaking 
successes  to  her  credit.  This  naturally  encouraged  her  to 
break  into  the  producing  field  on  her  own  account,  and  she 
secured  the  lease  of  the  Park  Theatre  for  a  number  of  years. 
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MISS      JANE      COWL 

Miss  Cowl,  who  made  her  first  great  hit  in  New  York  in 
"The  Gamblers"  and  was  subsequently  the  star  of  "Within 
The  Law,"  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  Spring  season, 
under  the  management  of  Oliver  Morosco  at  the  Burbank 
Theatre  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  play  in  which 
she  will  star  next  season.  Chief  among  these  is  "Mont- 
martre,"  which  it  was  planned  to  have  Miss  Cowl  do  early 
in  the  present  season,  but  which  was  postponed  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  During  her  Los  Angeles  engagement 
tltc  actress  will  also  appear  in  a  new  play  which  Margaret 
Mayo  has  written  for  her  and  in  a  flay  by  the  Hattons. 


MINNIE  MADDKKN   KISKK 
(about    1883) 


ony  OTIg   SKINNER 
(in    1888) 


Copyright  Falk 
JULIA 
MARLOWE 
(in  1888) 


THEY  WERE 


WEN' TONE 


Sarony 


E.  H.  SOTHERN 

(about    1888) 


THEATREGOERS     often 
envy    stage   favorites,   and 
think  fame  has  come  easily 
and   quickly   to   them.     They   do 
not  realize   what   it  has  cost  the 
players    to    attain    success — years 
of   patient   working   and   waiting  in 
comparative    obscurity.      It    usually 
takes  many  weary  years  before  their 
talents  are  recognized  and  rewarded. 
Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  many  were 
already  well  on  the  road  to  fame  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 

Patti  made  her  reputation  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  when  she  was 
twenty-one  was  already  making  a 
specialty  of  "farewell"  tours.  In 
1904,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  she 
made  her  twelfth  "farewell"  to 
America  at  $5,000  a  night,  and  many 
predicted  it  would  prove  her  last 
adieu,  but  Adelina,  now  hale  and 
sprightly  at  the  respectable  age  of 
seventy-four,  is  threatening  a  posi- 
tively "final"  farewell  to  the  land  of 
dollars  next  fall. 

At  twenty-one,  Maude  Adams  had 
emerged  from  lurid  melodrama  to 
become  leading  lady  for  E.  H. 
Sothern  in  "The  Highest  Bidder," 
later  making  a  hit  in  Charles  Hoyt's 
"A  Midnight  Bell"  at  the  old  Bijou 
Theatre.  Miss  Adams  was  then  en- 
gaged by  Charles  Frohman  to  create  the  role  of  Evangeline 
Bender  in  "All  the  Comforts  of  Home,"  and  has  remained  under 
his  management  ever  since. 

When  Minnie  Maddern  (Mrs.  Fiske)  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  her  career  was  full  of  achievement.  Few  actresses 
can  boast  of  a  wider  experience  than  was  hers  at  that  age.  The 
daughter  of  Tom  Davey,  an  old-time  manager  of  a  type  of  which 
there  is  no  survivor  to-day,  she  was  already  a  star  with  a  follow- 
ing so  large  that  managers  exploited  her  as  "America's  favorite 
comedienne,"  her  greatest  successes  at  this  period  being  "In  Spite 
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DAVID  BELASCO 
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of  All"  and  "Ca- 
price." In  1890 
she  left  the  stage 
for  five  years,  returning  in  1895  as  "Mrs.  Fiske,"  when  from 
playing  soubrette  roles,  she  suddenly  took  rank  as  America's 
foremost  feminine  interpreter  of  Ibsen. 

Annie  Russell  made  her  first  stage  success  with  a  juvenile 
"Pinafore"  company.  At  twenty-one  she  became  a  star  as  a 
result  of  her  great  triumph  in  "Esmeralda"  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre.  For  four  years  Miss  Russell  remained  at  that 
playhouse,  creating  a  number  of  roles,  the  portrayal  of  which 
forms  a  vital  part  of  American  stage  history. 

E.  H.  Sothern  was  twenty-one  when  he  appeared  with  the  late 
Helen  Dauvray,  and  he  did  so  well  that  Daniel  Frohman  decided 
he  was  of  stellar  timber,  and  featured  him  in  "The  Highest 
Bidder."  The  young  actor  drew  capacity  audiences  to  the  old 
Lyceum  from  the  very  outset.  For  over  ten  seasons  he  came 
to  that  playhouse,  each  year  with  a  new  play.  Later  he  became 
a  star  on  his  own  account. 

Although  Julia  Marlowe's  right  name  is  "Frost,"  her  early 
career  provided  little  opportunity  for  the  critical  punsters  to  in- 
dulge their  favorite  pastime  at  her  expense.  She  first  attracted 
attention  as  Ralph  Rackstraw  in  a  juvenile  "Pinafore"  company, 
and  did  so  well  that  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  became 
interested  in  her  career.  She  was  always  a  devoted  student  of 
Shakespeare,  and  became  a  legitimate  star  long  before  she  was 
twenty-one.  She  was  just  that  age  when,  as  a  result  of  the  late 
Colonel  Robert  G.  Ingersoll's  support,  she  made  her  metropolitan 
debut  as  Parthenia  in  "Ingomar"  at  Wallack's.  Her  first  ven- 
tures in  Shakespeare  were  unsuccessful,  but  by  sheer  pluck  and 
perseverance  she  finally  compelled  public  recognition  and  became 
one  of  the  most  successful  stars  in  this  country. 

Starting  as  a  call  boy  in  a  San  Francisco  playhouse,  David 
Belasco  had  not,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  shown  any  of  that 
genius  for  stagecraft  which  has  since  made  him  famous.  It  was 
only  when  he  came  to  New  York  to  act  as  stage  director  for  the 
Mallory  Brothers  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  in  the  early 
eighties  that  his  opportunity  came.  While  artistic  director  at  the 
old  Lyceum,  he  formed  that  literary  partnership  with  Henry  C. 
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de  Mille  which  gave  to  the  stage  such  popular  plays  as  "The 
Wife"  and  "The  Charity  Ball."  Then  came  his  association  with 
Charles  Frohman,  their  separation,  the  building  of  the  Belasco 
Theatre,  and  the  long  series  of  remarkable  stage  productions 
since  identified  with  his  name. 

Marie  Wainwright,  who  is  now  playing  the  Mother  Superior 
in  "Marie  Odile,"  was  only  twenty-one  when  she  achieved  fame 
in  a  most  unique  manner.  Marie  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
seven  Juliets  to  appear  in  different  scenes  with  the  famous 
matinee  idol  of  the  seventies,  George  Rignold,  whose  Romeo 


donna  to  acrobat.  He  made  his  first  "hit"  in  the  role  of  Leblanc 
in  E.  E.  Rice's  "Evangeline."  Then  he  "doubled  up"  with  the 
late  Stuart  Robson  at  the  old  Park  Theatre  (Twenty-second 
Street  and  Broadway),  the  two  scoring  a  sensational  success  in 
Leonard  Grover's  "Our  Boarding  House." 

May  Irwin  at  twenty-one  was  one  of  the  two  Irwin  sisters, 
Flora  and  May,  who  were  favorites  at  Tony  Pastor's  Theatre 
on  East  Fourteenth  Street.  The  two  were  paid  $125  a  week, 
then  a  record  price.  One  day  the  late  Augustin  Daly  engaged 
May  Irwin  as  a  member  of  his  stock  company,  and  later  she 
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drew  all  New  York  to  Booth's  Theatre.  Of  the  seven,  mostly 
amateurs,  Alarie  alone  scored.  Immediately  managers  bom- 
barded her  with'  offers.  In  a  few  years  she  became  a  star. 

Otis  Skinner  was  just  twenty-one  when  he  made  his  stage 
debut  in  a  play  called  "Woodleigh"  at  the  Philadelphia  Museum. 
Then  followed  four  years  with  Lawrence  Barrett,  when  the 
young  actor  attracted  the  attention  of  Augustin  Daly.  Several 
years'  experience  with  the  Daly  Stock  Company  prepared  the 
way  for  a  prolonged  stellar  career. 

John  Drew  and  Brother  Sidney,  when  they  were  twenty-one, 
were  members  of  their  mother's  model  stock  company  at  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia.  Sidney  became  a  "star"  be- 
fore John,  the  two  later  being  featured  at  the  head  of  different 
organizations.  In  one  season  they  played  the  same  cities  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other.  A  prominent  Southern  manager  was 
asked  which  of  the  Drews  attracted  the  largest  audiences  in  his 
city.  "That's  easy,"  replied  the  manager,  "John  Drew  but  Sid- 
ney didn't." 

William  H.  Crane  when  twenty-one  was  apprenticed  to  the 
Holman  Opera  Company.  He  played  everything  from  prima 


became  the  most  popular  woman  star  in  the  country.  When 
May  went  back  to  the  field  wherein  she  began  her  career,  it  was 
no  longer  the  variety  show  of  old,  but  modern  vaudeville,  which 
looked  good  to  her  at  $2,500  a  week. 

Nat  C.  Goodwin  was  just  twenty-one  when  New  York  hailed 
him  as  the  greatest  of  American  mimics.  Nat  was  the  highest 
paid  performer  of  the  variety  show  era  when  he  became  a  star 
in  "Hobbies."  Elizabeth  Weathersby,  his  first  wife,  \\;is  the  first 
to  insist  that  husband  and  wife  on  the  stage  should  be  advertised 
as  such,  and  she  was  featured  equally  with  him. 

Charles  Dillingham,  at  twenty-one,  was  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Evening  Sun.  Marc  Klaw  was  holding  a  similar  position  on 
the  Loirisi'ille  Commercial,  while  his  associate,  A.  L.  Erlanger, 
was  dispensing  pasteboards  in  the  box  office  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Cleveland. 

Weber  and  Fields,  on  reaching  their  majority,  were  appearing 
in  practically  the  same  "  Mike  and  Mayer"  specialty  for  which 
they  were  recently  offered  $5,000  a  week  by  the  very  same  man- 
agement they  then  worked  for  at  forty  per. 

Sam  Bernard  at  twenty-one  had  (Continued  on  page  207) 
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Foreign  actresses  who  have  come  to  this  country,  acquired 
our  language,  and  made  reputations  on  the  American  stage 
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ONE  day  last  spring  the  present  writer  happened  to  be 
motoring  with  a  well-known  actress,  and  she  asked  if  he 
would  while  away  an  hour  somehow  while  she  took  her 
vocal  lessons.  1  should  like  to  have  been  hidden  in  her  venerable 
teacher's  studio  to  observe  his  method,  for  the  "growl  y  old  dear," 
as  she  called  him,  lias  to  his  credit  some  of  the  loveliest  voices  on 
our  stage.  The  most  famous,  probably,  is  Julia  Marlowe's;  but 
the  majority  of  us  do  not  remember  the  time  when  hers  was  not 
an  almost  perfect  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  many 
years  ago  that  all  the  charm  and  histrionic  promise  of  Doris 
Keane  and  of  Frances  Starr  seemed  likely  to  go  for  nothing, 
because  their  voices  were  too  light  to  carry. 

I  waited  in  the  teacher's  reception-room.  A  man  came  out 
irom  his  lesson  as  my  friend  went  in  for  hers;  he  was  just 
leaving  when  a  very  attractive  and  vivacious  young  woman  ar- 
i  ived  and  prepared  to  wait  for  her  time.  They  recognized  each 
other  as  acquaintances  and  sat  down  for 
a  chat.  I  recognized  them  as  celebrities 
and  was  interested. 

He  was  a  Baptist  minister  and  she  a 
Russian  ballet  dancer.     Of  course,  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary   in  finding  a 
clergyman    whose   voice    was    taxed    de- 
veloping its   strength   and   durability  by 
expert  practice,  even  at  a  conservatoire 
devoted    principally    to    actresses  ;    but 
what   bad    shot   up   Lydia    Lopoukowa's 
interest  from  her  toe-tips  to  her  throat? 
Before  the  day  was  over  I  ascer- 
tained that,  though  the  fact  was 
generally      unknown,      she     had 
already  been  studying  for  almost 
a  year  to  make  her  debut  as  a 
dramatic  actress,  recently  accom- 
plished    in    "Just    Herself." 

The  incident  recalled  another 
spring  day,  several  years  before. 
I  met  a  casual  acquaintance  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  an  actress  of  in- 
telligence and  of  flawless  diction,  though 
of  very  slight  celebrity.     In  the  course 
of   casual   chat,   I  asked   her  where  she 
purposed   passing  the  summer.     "Right 
here   in  town,   perhaps,"   she   said.     "A 
most    interesting    proposition    has    been 
made  to  me.     Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
Russian  actress  named  Nazimova?" 
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The  question  seems  absurd  now ;  but  at  that  time  the  star 
was  practically  unknown  in  this  country  beyond  the  so-called 
Ghetto  on  the  lowly  lower  Fast  Side  of  New  York  City.  She 
was  too  young  to  have  made  any  wide  fame  in  Kus-»ia  when 
she  cast  her  lot  with  the  brilliant  Paul  OrlenefT,  whose  socialistic 
tendencies  made  it  wise  for  him  to  quit  his  native  land.  Some- 
thing was  heard  over  here  of  their  appearance  at  a  matinee  in 
London,  chiefly  because  Ellen  Terry  organized  a  benefit  per- 
formance for  them.  A  similar  matinee  on  Broadway  made  them 
visually  known  to  a  few  people  intimately  interested  in  the  thea- 
tre. But  for  the  rest,  they  had  acted  only  in  a  small,  remote  hall 
on  the  East  Side  and  in  a  Yiddish  theatre  on  the  Bowery.  How- 
ever, the  Russian  stranger's  work  in  the  subsidiary  role  of  Regina 
Engstrand  in  "Ghosts"  had  interested  me  enough  to  send  me 
once  more  venturing  in  the  Ghetto  to  see  her  in  the  larger  part 
of  Zaza,  and  yet  again  to  see  her  as  Hilda  Wangel  in  "The 
Master  Builder,"  played  in  Russian 
and  in  shabby,  make-shift  dresses.  It 
is  sometimes  hard  to  identify  that 
almost  ragged  artist,  struggling  splen- 
didly against  every  obstacle,  with  the 
opulent,  exotic  Bella  Donna  of  to-day 
— the  sincerity  of  her  art  has  not  gone 
forward  with  material  success. 

My  friend,  the  minor  American 
actress,  told  me  that  Henry  Miller  had 
seen  Nazimova  and  urged  her  to  learn 
English.  He  would  make  a  star  of 
her  within  a  year.  As  a  preparation, 
he  proposed  that  she  spend  four  hours 
every  forenoon  throughout  the  sum- 
mer reading  with  a  woman  whose 
English  diction  was  correct. 

"To  read  the  roles  she  is  to  act?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "She  won't  try  them  until  much 
later.  Mr.  Miller's  idea  is  for  her 
to  read  at  random — history,  novels, 
plays ;  but  principally  the  daily  papers. 
And  I  will  correct  her  pronunciation 
The  idea  is  that  her  English  speech 
should  become  easy,  quick  and  fluent, 
and  above  all,  correct;  with  thor- 
ough understanding  to  be  left  as 
secondary,  to  come  naturally  and  with 
time." 
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sian    actress    who    made    her    first    New    York    success 
playing    Yiddish    roles    in    the    Bowery 
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MARTHA    IIEDMAN 
(Swedish) 


MIZ/I  HAJOS 
(Hungarian) 
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GILDA   VARESI 
Seen  recently  as  Jane  Hale  in  Alice   Brown's  play,   "Children  of  Eartl 


Since  the  making  over  into  an  American  actress  of  Alia 
Nazimova,  six  equally  or  more  distinguished  foreigners  have 
come  over  here  to  play  in  English.  One  has  remained  six  years, 
another  one  night.  Madame  Oda — as  Oda  Neilson  is  popularly 
known  in  Denmark,  because  Neilson  is  such  a  common  name 
there — made  such  an  unfortunate  start  in  an  Ibsen  play,  with  a 
poor  and  inadequately  prepared  company,  and  with  other  hin- 
drances to  her  own  good  art,  that  she  became  disgusted  and 
sailed  for  home  after  one  night.  Her  record  has  been  ex- 
celled only  by  Mimi  Aguglia,  the  Italian,  who  attracted  con- 


siderable notice  last  season  in  Oscar 
Wilde's  "Salome."  She  played  here, 
in  Sicilian  peasant  plays,  about  six 
years  ago,  and  made  such  a  vivid 
impression  on  the  critical  that  Charles 
Frohman  offered  her  a  contract  if 
she  would  learn  English.  She  made 
an  effort,  but  after  a  year's  study  she 
gave  up. 

The  bait  is  tempting.  Since  the 
earliest  visits  of  Eleanora  Duse, 
Sarah  Bernharclt  is  the  only  actress 
who  has  made  substantial  profits  act- 
ing in  this  country  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  And  the  list  has  included 
Gabrielle  Rejane,  Constant  Coquelin, 
Mounet-Sully,  Madame  S  e  g  o  n  d  - 
Weber  and  Jane  Hading,  from 
France ;  Ermete  Novelli  and  some 
lesser  stars  from  Italy ;  and  Nicholas 
Orloff,  Paul  Orleneff  and  Vyera 
Kommissarzhevska,  from  Russia. 
Some  people  assigned  the  finan- 
cial failure  of  Madame  Kommis- 
sarzhevska's  season  to  a  shyness  of 
Americans  to  undertake  to  pronounce 
her  name ;  a  rather  absurd  argument, 
as  anyone  who  could  understand  her 
language — and  few  who  did  not 
would  have  spent  an  evening  at  a  play 
in  Russian — would  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty with  her  patronymic.  How- 
ever, Lyclia  Lopoukowa,  on  going  in 
for  English-speaking  dramas,  is  wisely 
following  the  example  set  many, 
many  years  ago  by  Helena  Modjeska, 
who  derived  that  name  from  Modrze- 
jewska.  Nazimova's  sex  was  over- 
looked in  the  original  billing  of  her 
in  this  country,  the  programs  an- 
nouncing her  as  Nazimoff ;  and 
Americans  would  have  come  nearer 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the 
name  of  the  famous  actor  who 
brought  her  over  had  it  been  printed 
Orleniev  instead  of  Orleneff.  For 
the  dramatic  stage,  the  dancer  Lo- 
poukowa has  become  Lopokova.  This 
leaves  the  meaning — slaughter  of 
Lopok — precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
Russian  f orm ;  dispenses  with  the  su- 
perfluous and  confusing  "u,"  and 
gives  the  "w"  its  equivalent  English 
sound. 

Germans  greatly  predominate 
among  foreign  players  of  repute  at 
home  who  have  come  here  as  "guests" 
and  have  remained  and  learned  our 
language.  There  have  been  a  few 
Russians;  but  not  one  Frenchwoman, 

above  the  rank  of  Anna  Held,  has  thought  it  worth  while.  Indeed, 
until  Madame  Simone — and  this  season  Gabrielle  Dorziat — paid  us 
a  visit,  no  Parisienne  has  ever  deigned  to  learn  to  act  in  English. 
True,  Madame  Yorska  and  Lou  Tellegen  have  each  played 
roles  in  English ;  but,  though  well  known  in  Paris,  and  each  at 
one  time  or  another  a  member  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  company, 
the  actress  is  by  birth  a  Russian  and  the  actor  a  Belgian.  For 
years  James  K.  Hackett  endeavored  to  induce  Jane  Hading  to 
come  back  and  act  in  English,  and  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevail  on  Sarah  Bernhardt.  With  Germans  it  is 
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different.  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Milwaukee  and  a  few  other  cities 
have  large  enough  Teutonic  popu- 
lations to  support  resident  stock 
companies.  Leo  Ditrichstein,  Ma- 
thilde  Cottrelly,  Elisabeth  Ariaans, 
the  late  Ellen  Berg  (Mrs.  Robert 
Edeson),  Max  Figman,  Frank 
Reicher,  and  Gustav  Von  Seyffertitz, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
graduates  from  that  school.  Then 
there  has  been  visiting  stars  who 
thought  it  worth  while  to  stay.  Not 
many  of  us  remember  Fanny  Janaus- 
chek  and  Daniel  E.  Bandmann,  ex- 
cept at  the  inglorious  conclusion  of 
their  great  careers ;  but  some  favor- 
ites of  to-day  who  have  become 
"Americans"  are  Bertha  Kalich, 
Fritzi  Scheff,  Mizzi  Hajos,  Lina 
Abarbanell  and  Hedvvig  Reicher. 
And  there  was  Marietta  Oily,  who 
was  of  a  mind  to  stay. 

"I  learned  English  by  throwing 
away  a  textbook,"  Marietta  Oily  ex- 
plained, when  I  enquired  about  her 
mastery  of  the  language  in  the  year 
that  intervened  between  her  appear- 
ances in  Bernstein's  "Baccarat"  in 
German  and  in  English.  "When  Mr. 
Shubert  saw  me  play  the  part  in  Ger- 
man, and  offered  me  a  tempting  con- 
tract if  I  would  remain  in  this  country 
and  study  English,  it  looked  difficult, 
but  I  decided  to  try." 

"But  the  book  you  threw  away?" 

"Well,  I  engaged  a  teacher  and  we 
got  textbooks  and  began.  I  remem- 
ber we  had  a  book  that  I  suppose  is 
like  those  that  every  little  girl  has 
when  she  goes  to  school.  It  began, 
'The  bird  is  on  the  bough.'  I  got  no 
further  than  this  and  threw  it  away. 
Then  I  thought  out  my  own  method. 
I  had  played  Ibsen  and  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Ibsen  plays. 
So  I  bought  a  copy  of  'Hedda  Gabler' 
in  English,  and  found  it  was  a  literal 
translation,  line  for  line.  I  knew 
'Hedda'  perfectly,  and  then  I  read  a 
line  from  the  English  translation  1 
knew  what  the  words  meant.  Then 
my  teacher  gave  me  the  proper  Eng- 
lish pronunciation ;  and  thus  we  la- 
bored on  through  the  book,  and 
eventually  through  others.  We  spent 
every  hour  of  the  day  together  at  my 
home  in  Bensonhurst,  Long  Island, 
from  early  in  the  morning  until  late 

at  night.  Indeed,  we  were  about  eighteen  hours  each  day  at  it. 
I  progressed  rapidly,  for  you  have  no  idea  how  much  easier  this 
method  is  than  to  memorize  from  textbooks.  I  knew  the  meaning 
of  each  sentence  and  had  only  to  learn  the  correct  pronunciation." 

The  question  of  whether  a  foreign  actress  playing  in  English 
thinks  in  English  has  come  up  anew  because  of  Gabrielle  Dorziat. 
She  "created"'  the  leading  female  role  in  "The  Hawk"  in  Paris. 
On  the  first  night  here,  with  William  Faversham  and  an  English- 
speaking  company,  the  purity  of  her  English  was  commented  on. 
She  spoke  more  clearly  than  Simone  or  Kalich  or  Nazimova. 
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PATRICIA  COLLINGE 

Now  appearing  with   Douglas   Fairhanks   in  "The   Show   Shop"  at  the   Hudson 


Only  Martha  Hedman,  among  contemporary  recruits  from 
Europe,  has  less  accent.  That  probably  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  of  all  foreigners,  Scandinavians  are  most  at  home  in  English. 
Witness  Warner  Oland,  Hilda  Englund  and  Carlotta  Nillson. 
But  Miss  Hedman  spent  a  large  part  of  her  childhood  in  England, 
where  her  family  still  live.  One  of  her  sisters  is  Marguerite 
Leslie,  now  appearing  here  in  "Outcast" ;  and  Miss  Leslie's  accent 
is  purely  English.  That  Gabrielle  Dorziat's  English  approaches 
most  nearly  Martha  Hedman's  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
as  a  child  she  had  an  English  (Continued  on  page  202) 
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THE  COURT  OF  GOLDEN   FAIRIES   IN   GRANV1LLE   BARKER'S 
PRODUCTION  OF  "A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM,"  AT   WALLACK'S 


OME  per- 
sons insist 
that  they 

derive  greater  pleasure  from  reading  Shakespeare's  plays  than 
from  seeing  them  acted.  This  is  a  narrow  class,  both  in  num- 
bers and  point  of  view.  It  is  a  self-satisfied  minority,  which 
places  higher  its  own  powers  of  association  and  illumination  to 
those  of  distinguished  commentators  and  protagonists  of  avowed 
learning.  It  is  akin  to  that  other  limited  group  which  declares 
it  can  imagine  a  more  beautiful  picture  than  that  which  any 
great  artist  has  ever  reduced  to  canvas.  Happily  for  art's  sake, 
the  great  mass  of  people  is  not  of  this  kind.  Posterity  can  enjoy 
the  tangible,  but  even  the  wonders  of  the 
moving  picture  machine  and  the  Victrola 
cannot  hand  down  hazy  imaginings.  So  it 
is  that  the  acted  drama  has  ever  had  its  own 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  human  progress, 
and  ever  will  be  recognized  as  a  true  and 
living  factor  in  civilization's  insistent  onward 
advance. 

The  value  of  Shakespeare's  verse  must  be 
enhanced  by  outward  expression.  It  was 
not  for  the  closet  he  wrote;  it  was  for  the 
stage.  Shakespeare  was  actor  and  manager 
as  well  as  playwright.  It  was  not  for 
a  limited  reading  public  that  he  com- 
posed ;  it  was  that  his  ideas  might 
reach  all  classes,  the  groundlings  as 
well  as  the  highbrows  of  his  time, 
that  he  selected  the  stage  as  the 
medium  of  his  expression.  And 
acted,  too,  were  those  joyous  com- 
edies and  immortal  tragedies  on  the 
Elizabethan  stage,  according  to  the 
directions  incorporated  in  the  text. 
With  the  limited  accommodations 

O.   P.   Heggie  Lnlah 

as  Quince  as 


available  at  the 
time  the  effects 
must  have  been 
marvellously  simple  and  ingeniously  juvenile.  History  shows 
all  that,  and  the  beautiful  models  of  the  Globe  and  Swan 
theatres,  now  on  view  in  the  Dramatic  Museum  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  prove  how  the  players  of  those  primitive 
days  labored  under  conditions  that  the  modern  actor  would 
find  as  inconvenient  as  they  were  intolerable.  Vet  llurbage 
and  Betterton  established  traditions  amid  these  surroundings 
that  have  come  down  the  centuries.  The  stage  of  the 
Restoration  period  improved  things  slightly,  while  during  the 
Siddons-Garrick  regime  was  established  a 
general  arrangement  that  forms  the  basis  of 
present-day  conditions. 

Each  generation  has  had  its  pioneer  in 
stage  production,  and  as  up  to  fifty  years 
ago  Shakespeare  was  the  principal  dra- 
matic diet,  it  was  to  his  plays  that 
the  every  benefit  of  ingenious  application, 
poetical  invention  and  illuminative  investi- 
ture were  brought  to  bear.  How  to  ade- 
quately, fitly  and  successfully  present  them 
has  been  the  problem  that  has  con- 
fronted the  stage  succession  from  Burbage 
to  Barker. 

George  Bernard   Shaw   insists  that  every 
pioneer,  whether  in  art  or  religion,  is 
first  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  then 
stamped  as  immoral.     The  innovator 
is  always  up  against  it.  Up  to  a 
certain   point   the   conservative 
is  ever  in  the  majority.     Then 
comes  the  radical  reaction,  and 
from  the  clash  results  an   im- 
provement.    So  it  has  been  and 
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and   Ol)cron    (Horace    Brahain) 


^^R  so  it  will  continue  that  theatrical  ex- 
periments must  result  in  a  general  bet- 
terment. The  public  may  laugh  at  in- 
^^  novation,  but  it  should  not  discourage  it. 
Kvery  improvement  has  been  the  out- 
come of  tried  and  insistent  experiment. 
If,  therefore,  one  new  venture  in  ten 
leads  to  a  permanent  improvement,  all 
hail ! 

Granville  Marker  says:  "A  play  is 
anything  that  can  be  made  effective  upon 
the  stage  of  a  theatre  by  human  agency." 
What  are  the  best  methods  for  such 
effect  has  been  the  ever-present  problem. 
It  may  safely  be  set  down  that  no  one  fixed  set 
of  principles  will  apply  to  every  kind  of  pro- 
duction. A  play  needs  its  individual  environ- 
ment quite  as  much  as  any  work  of  art.  Each 
is  best  set  off  by  a  particular  and  appropriate 
setting.  The  said  Barker  at  the  present  time 
is  very  much  in  the  public  eye.  One  man  said 
the  daily  papers  no  longer  interested  him,  "they 
contain  nothing  but  war  news  and  Barker.'' 
This  is  in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the  English 
visitor.  Constant  reading  notices  are  doing 
him  lots  of  good,  and  Wallack's,  where  his  pro- 
ductions are  in  evidence,  is  enjoying  an  unusual 
following,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  If  he  demonstrates  that 
a  theatre  conducted  on  artistic  principles  can  be  made  self-sup- 
porting, he  is  to  have  all  the  backing  he  wants  for  a  permanent 
institution.  How  does  his  presentation  of  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  measure  up  to  that  standard  which  satisfies  the 
artistic  conscience  and  at  the  same  time  brings  joy  and  ducats 
tn  the  box  office? 

Mr.  Barker  is  highly  original,  and,  there- 
fore,  provokes   comment,   while   his   method  .^^^1 
of  investing  Shakespeare's  idyllic  fancy  calls 
for   careful    analysis.      It    has    been    clearly 
demonstrated   by   Ben   Greet  and   his 
numerous  imitators  that  a  hark  back 
to     pure     Shakespearean     traditions 
serves  its  purpose  well  where  nothing 
better  can  be  devised.    Better  a  "Ham- 
let" and  a  "Twelfth  Xight'1  acted  be- 
fore a  blank  wall  than  neither  of  these 
inestimable  treasures,  but  to  say  that 
the  purity  and  poetry  of  the  text  is 
better  secured,  pictured  and  brought 
out  in  this  severe  style  than  by  the  use 
of  adequate  properties  and  scenery  is 
to  violate  the  truth.     One  must  be  a  very  serious  and  fa- 
miliar student  of  the  plays  to  follow  them  satisfactorily 
and  intelligently  under  bare  conditions  imposed  by  Mr.  Greet  and 
his   disciples.     The  pseudo-Shakespearean   stage   is   a   consider- 
able advance  over  its  predecessor,  as  witness  the  very  beautiful 
and  reverent  treatment  "A  Winter's  Tale"  had  at  the  New  The- 
atre    under     the                      regime  of  Winthrop  Ames.     But  if 
it    is    possible    to                 y  go  that  far,  why  not  progress  still 
further  and   give  Iff  «-^-J    actual    reality    by    a    due    use    of 
the      recognized        J        |   accessories    of    the   playhouse? 
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From  the  severe  surroundings  of  the 
Kli/abetlians  there  came  a  natural  re- 
action. As  lime  brought  its  mechanical 
perfection-,  to  -.lage  u>e,  stage  produc- 
tions took  on  a  M-eiiic  and  archaeological 
elaboration  which  brought  forth  the  fa- 
miliar outcry  that  the  text  was  being 
Mvamped  by  scenery  and  that  paucity  of 
histrionic  capacity  was  being  hidden  up 
by  adventitious  and  distracting  acces- 
sories. Charles  Kean  had  to  meet  all 
this  criticism,  yet  <  harles  Kean  by  his 
true  munificence  established  the  fact  that 
the  drama  as  an  art  deserved  all  the  aids 
which  the  sister  arts  might  bring  tn  its  support 
Ueerbolim  Tree  has  been  similarly  criticized, 
yet  Sir  Herbert  by  bis  prodigality  has  intro- 
duced to  West  Fnd  theatre-goers,  in  point  of 
numbers,  more  Shakespearean  plays  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  lie  has  never  failed  to 
believe,  and  backed  bis  belief  in  substantial 
fashion,  that  the  Bard  was  worthy  of  the  best. 
Who  shall  say  that  the  text  of  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  "The  Tempest,"  or  "Hamlet"  was 
fogged,  hidden  or  impaired  by  the  visual  beau- 
ties which  Irving,  Tree  and  Booth  (The  Winter 
Garden  period)  brought  to  the  realization  of 
those  masterpieces?  He  is  captious  indeed  who  would  cavil  at 
such  sympathetic,  intelligent  and  revelatory  presentations. 

The  "new  note"  to-day  finds  its  expression  in  the  drama  as 
well  as  in  the  sister  arts.  New  prophets  are  rising  up  on  every 
hand  to  point  the  way  to  true  artistic  accomplishment.  Some 
are  absurd,  some  pompously  grandiose,  some  anarchistic,  some 
vaguely  helpful.  None  probably  would  sat- 
_  4  isfy  as  a  triumphant  school,  but  from  each 

might  be  gathered  helpful  suggestions  that 
would  tend  to  assist,  elaborate  and  illumine  a 
composition  of  superlative  excellence. 
Gordon  Craig  writes  voluminously, 
and  certain  groups  hail  him  as  tin- 
saviour  of  the  stage.  Yet  a  liberal 
reward  might  safely  be  offered  to  any 
stage  manager  who  could  make  a 
practical  production  from  his  printed 
page.  "Hamlet"  has  been  produced 
in  Moscow  under  his  auspices.  If  it 
was  such  an  epoch-marking  innova- 
tion, why  has  it  never  been  copied 
elsewhere?  In  this  country,  "Su- 
murun" 

the  Reinhardt  method.  Marvellously  beautiful  and  suggestive  as 
it  was,  perfectly  attuned  to  the  spirit  and  locale  of  its  story,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Berlin  impresario's  formula  in  its 
scope  and  plan  offers  a  comprehensive  system  for  universal  ap- 
plication. This  query  also  applies  to  Granville  Barker's  methods, 
for  as  yet  we  have  seen  them  used  only  in  plays  of  fantastic 
character.  Fantastic,  anyway,  applies  to  "Androcles 
and  the  Lion."  Fantasy  plays  a  big  part  in  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  but  the  comedy  is  something 
more  than  that  in  its  deep  human  significance,  its 
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philosophic  content,  its  gracious  poetry  and  its  ripe,  rich  humor. 

As  a  novelty,  as  a  bizarre  creation  admirably  carried  out  ac- 
cording to  an  accepted  thought,  Mr.  Barker's  production  is  so 
original  that  it  deserves  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  stage 
as  an  expression  of  art.  As  a  proper  setting  and  background 
for  Shakespeare's  fancy ;  as  an  actual  interpretation  of  the  poet's 
thought  and  intent  much  may  be  argued  pro  and  con. 

First  in  its  favor  is  the  integrity  of  the  text.  It  is  given  in  its 
entirety.  But  it  values  little  that  all  be  given,  if  that  all  be 
deprived  of  its  rythmic  romance  that  time  may  be  saved.  The 
text  at  times  is  rushed.  The  tempo  is  vivace,  multo  vivace,  so 
much  so  that  though  the  speech  is  impeccably  true  in  its  delivery, 
the  thought  by  its  very  haste  of  expression  becomes  blurred  and 
confused.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  quartet  of  lovers 
which  by  their  fluency  of  diction  and  movement  lose  the  dominant 
notes  that  particularize  the  different  characters  in  their  changing 
moods  as  influenced  by  Oberon's  potions.  They  do  not  stand 
out  as  opposed  to  the  "mechanicals."  The  contrast  between  the 
romantic  and  the  low  comedy  interest  is  not  sharply  defined.  The 
effort  to  seek  a  colloquial  and  natural  plane  is  pushed  to  such  a 


point  that  monotony  is  inevitable.  The  gilded  fairies  strike  the 
fancy,  but  help  little  in  illusion.  So  throughout  the  play  a  spirit 
of  pleased  gratification  is  aroused  by  the  novelty  of  the  treat- 
ment and  the  completeness  of  the  attempt,  but  as  a  help  to  a 
deeper  and  more  intimate  appreciation  of  the  Shakespearean 
comedy  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  declared  to  be  unsuccessful.  But 
it  shows  Mr.  Barker  to  be  a  stage  manager  of  fertile  invention, 
applied  resource  and  poetical  fancy.  It  is  delightful  entertain- 
ment. It  is  not  simple  entertainment,  but  the  complexity  of  the 
detail  is  worked  out  with  such  consummate  skill,  and  formulated 
with  such  artistic  precision  that  the  eye  is  constantly  pleased 
and  the  imagination  stimulated.  No  one  who  sees  it  will  be 
other  than  gratified  by  its  mechanical  perfection.  Few  will  come 
from  it  feeling  that  the  natural  beauties  of  Shakespeare  have 
been  enhanced  or  brought  more  emphatically  home. 

It  is  rather  in  balance  and  personal  suppression  that  the  com- 
pany shines,  than  in  individual  distinction.  No  one  prominently 
stands  out.  Some  will  argue  that  this  speaks  for  perfect  balance ; 
but  Helena  is  a  bigger  breathing  figure  than  Hippolyta,  else  would 
the  Christ  in  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  (Continued  on  page  .203) 


SINCE  the  founda- 
tion, nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  of  the 

Theatre-Libre  in  Paris,  many  efforts  have  been  made,  both  here 
and  elsewhere,  to  infuse  the  stage  with  new  light  and  truth.  One 
of  the  first  attempts  was  seen  when,  in  Berlin,  a  group  of  en- 
thusiasts— inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Theatre-Libre — created 
the  Freie  Buehne.  On  that  occasion  Hauptmann's  "Vor  Son- 
nenaufgang''  ("Before  Sunrise'')  was  produced,  and  the  greatest 
German  poet  of  our  day  was  revealed  to  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Another  blow  for  the  release  of  the  contemporary  stage  from  the 
shackles  of  conventionality  was  struck  when  M.  Stanislawski 
organized  the  Art  Theatre  in  Moscow. 

The  Theatre  de  1'CEuvre  in  Paris,  the 
Independent  Theatre  in  London,  The 
Theatre  of  Arts  and  Letters  and  the 
Criterion  Independent  Theatre  in  New 
York,  like  the  Course  of  Modern  Plays 
organized  by  Mr.  Blair,  were  among  the 
American  consequences  of  the  Theatre- 
Libre  experiment.  In  Ireland  the  estab- 
lishment in  turn  of  the  New  Century 
Theatre,  the  Irish  Literary  Theatre,  and 
other  ventures  were  traceable  to  the  same 
source. 

Of  all  these  efforts,  none  was  made 
for  money.  And  few,  if  any,  had  much 
money  to  dispose  of,  either  before 
or  during  their  existence.  The  ambition 
of  the  founders  of  the  theatres  and  or- 
ganizations named  was  to  improve,  not 
only  plays,  but  also  acting. 

At  the  time  when  M.  Antoine  set  the 
example  of  reform,  the  Paris  stage  was 
the  monopoly  of  a  few  brilliant  dram- 
atists like  Sardou,  the  younger  Dumas. 
Augier,  Gondinet,  and  Labiche.  The  great  actors  of  the  day — 
even  the  greatest — were  more  or  less  conventional.  The  late  M. 
Coquelin  summed  up  their  faults  and  virtues.  In  Berlin,  Munich, 
London  and  Vienna,  the  situation  was  similar. 

As  for  this  country,  it  had  hardly  yet  the  suggestion  of  a  na- 
tional drama.  It  was  merely  a  tributary  of  France,  England  and 
Germany.  The  Theatre  of  Arts  and  Letters  failed  inevitably, 
partly  owing  to  internal  discord,  but  chiefly  because,  aiming  as  it 
did  to  reveal  native  plays,  it  found  few  if  any  that  were  worth 
revealing.  But  the  financial  and  artistic  failure  of  that  venture, 
and  the  abandonment  for  lack  of  public  sympathy,  of  less  talked- 
of  efforts,  did  not  prevent  a  group  of  New  York  millionaires, 


The    Neighborhood    Playhouse    at    No.    46fi    Grand    Street, 
New    York   City 


long  after,  from  founding 
what  was  known  as  the 
New  Theatre.  And 

though,  despite  its  millions,  that   failed  also,  there  seems  some 
hope  of  its  revival  before  long. 

Meanwhile,  besides  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker, 
which  is  entirely  English,  three  other  plans — all  outgrowths  of 
the  Theatre-Libre  scheme — have  been  made  public  here.  Two 
are  distinctly  local  and  American  in  character.  The  first,  which 
has  found  much  favor,  is  an  attempt  to  create  an  artistic  theatre, 
named  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse,  for  East  Siders.  It  aims  espe- 
cially to  express  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  "the  neighborhood" 

which  is  largely  Oriental  and  Semitic. 
This  new  playhouse,  at  466  Grand 
Street,  has  been  designed  as  an  experi- 
mental theatre  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  dramatic  and  festival  groups  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement.  For  the  past 
eight  years  the  festival  groups  have  pre- 
sented seasonal  festivals  and  pantomimes 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  for  the  last 
three  years  the  Dramatic  Club  of  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  now  to  be 
called  the  Neighborhood  Players,  has 
presented  at  Clinton  Hall  such  plays  as 
"The  Shepherd,"  by  Olive  Til  ford  Dar- 
gan,  and  "The  Silver  Box,"  by  John 
Galsworthy.  These  productions  reached 
a  point  where  the  development  of  the 
players,  the  interest  of  the  audience,  and 
the  response  of  the  neighborhood  seemed 
to  demand  the  erection  of  this  playhouse. 
It  hopes  to  be  a  community  playhouse, 
where  the  traditions  of  the  neighborhood 
can  find  artistic  expression,  where  any- 
one with  special  gifts  can  contribute  his 
talent,  and  where  interesting  productions  of  serious  plays  and 
comedies,  as  well  as  the  lighter  forms  of  entertainment,  may  be 
found.  By  the  variety  of  its  programs,  the  playhouse  aims  to 
appeal  to  a  public  of  diverse  tastes,  interests  and  ages,  and  in  this 
way  to  share  in  the  life  of  the  neighborhood.  As  an  opening  bill 
the  management  presented  a  new  masque,  or  pageant  play,  called 
"Jephthah's  Daughter,"  with  incidental  music,  partly  choral. 

The  second  enterprise  is  the  scheme  for  transferring  a  com- 
pany of  amateurs  with  their  repertory,  to  be  known  as  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players,  to  the  Bandbox  Theatre,  which  is  the  old 
Adolf  Philipp  Theatre  at  205  East  Fifty-seventh  Street.  They 
give  performances  every  Friday  (Continued  on  page  204) 
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MARGARPT  ILLINGTON 
Starring  in    Henry   Arthur  Jones'   play,   "The   Lie,"   at   the   Harris   Theatre 


T     ET  us  hail  with  joy  a  comedy  character 


— a  Hebrew  character  at  that — played 
as   though    he    were    a    real    human    being 

with  an  intellect  and  human  emotions !  Max  Rosenbaum,  a  the- 
atrical manager  in  James  Forbes'  clever  comedy,  "The  Show 
Shop,"  played  by  other  than  George  Sidney,  would  perhaps  be 
a  cross  between  a  vaudeville  character  and  the  popular  low 
comedy  conception  of  a  manager.  As  it  is,  Air.  Sidney  makes 
him  so  real  that  you  sit  back  and  smile  at  him  indulgently 
and  sympathetically,  lie  is  a  character  that  lives.  There 
are  people  just  like  "Rosie,"  and  you  know  them.  I'.ut 
then,  George  Sidney  is  an  artist  in  the  matter  of  inter- 
^_^  preting  Hebrew  characters,  for  he  has  done  just 
^f  that  practically  all  his  life.  It  is  he  who  is  the 

9  4H»  M  originator  of  "Ikisy  ix/.y,"  who  has  been  all  over 
the  L'nited  States  for  many  years.  Mr.  Sidney  was 
')(>rn  on  tne  East  Side  in  New  York  City,  "together 
with  all  of  them,"  as  he  says — meaning  Weber, 
Fields.  Sam  Bernard,  and 
the  others.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools 
here,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  in  a  Dutch  act  in  vaudeville 
with  Harry  Von  Tilzer,  an  act  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Weber  and 
Fields.  Then  he  was  with  Ward  and 
Vokes  for  three  years  in  their  farce 
comedies,  after  which  he  originated  and 
produced  the  "IJusy  Izzy"  series  of 
musical  comedy  farces.  He  has  been 
playing  and  producing  them  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  This  is  his  first  role 
since  then.  During  his  entire  career 
he  has  been  interpreting  on  the  stage 
the  Hebrew  character,  never  with  any 
offense,  but  rather  with  a  deep,  humor- 
ous understanding. 


Aped  a 

George  Sidney 


ATYPICAL  Fnglish  beauty  who 
is  not" — this  is  one  way  of  char- 
acterizing Flenor  Henry,  the  pretty, 
auburn-haired  girl  who  played  the 
part  of  Madge  Splint  in  the  Cahill- 
Carle  musical  comedy,  "Ninety  in  the 
Shade."  Of  course,  she  sings  and 
dances  and  wears  pretty  frocks,  and 
does  all  these  things  charmingly.  All 
these  things  are  done  in  all  musical 
comedies.  I'ul  Miss  Henry  has  besides 
a  delightful  personality,  which  is  evi- 
denced in  everything  she  does.  She  is  Irish  American,  not  Eng- 
lish, and  was  born  and  brought  up  in  IJath  I'.each,  New  York, 
and  went  to  school  in  Flushing.  She  studied  singing  for  a  few- 
years,  but  without  the  intention  of  singing  on  the  stage.  She 
also  studied  art  at  the  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women,  and 
at  the  same  time  began  to  cherish  a  secret  longing  for  the  career 
of  an  actress  instead  of  an  artist.  She  succeeded  in 

«  securing  the  part  of  understudy  to  Lina  Abarbancll 
in  "The  Love  Cure,"  and  then  played  in  another 
musical  comedy,  "The  Girl  I  Love,"  in  Chicago 
After  that  she  played  the  part  of  Annamirl  in  "The 
Spring  Maid"  on  the  road,  and  soon  after  was  seen 
in  "Louisiana  Lou,"  in  which  she  travelled  out  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  She  took  a  part  in  "The  Little 
Cafe,"  but  did  not  open  in  it.  and  then  played  Liane 
in  "Sweethearts"  with  Christie  MacDonald.  Last  summer  she 
played  musical  comedy  stock  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  St.  Louis,  in 
such  things  as  "The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  "Robin  Hood,"  etc. 


is  an  aged,  half-witted  villager — a  character 
as  old  as  the  village  he  lives  in.  There  are 
such  characters.  Nearly  every  little  town 

has  one.  From  the  realistic  way  Mr.  Yapp  plays  the  role  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  he  is  not  aged  himself — yet  a 
trip  back  stage  discloses  a  very  pleasant  young"  man 
with  a  firm,  vibrant  voice  and  a  hearty  handshake. 
Mr.  Yapp  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  was 
educated  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  His  theatrical 
career  began  in  England,  where  he  played  for  five 
years,  first  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  then  in  "Lord 
Nelson"  at  the  Haymarket,  and  later  in  the  Ameri- 
can production  of  "The  Squaw  Man."  in  which  he- 
played  Shorty.  He  returned  to  America  after  that 
and  joined  the  New  Theatre  company  which  had  just  hrm 
formed.  While  there  he  played  in  "The  Little  Minister."  "Strife." 
the  part  of  Snake  in  Sheridan's  "School  for  Scandal."  and  the 
cat  in  "The  Blue  Bird."  He  was  with  the  latter  on  the  road. 

and  then  for  two  summers  played  stock 
in  Buffalo.  Last  year  he  played  the 
part  that  Frank  Reicher  created  in  "The 
Secret,"  that  of  Denis  le  Guern,  and 
then  came  this.  Mr.  Yapp  has  always 
played  character  and  light  comedy  parts. 


Bangfl 

Cecil  Yapp 


OUT  on  the  big  stage  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  danced  lit- 


White 

MOKMNG.  NOON  AM)  \IGIIT  GIRLS  ON  THE  OVER- 
I1KAD      CLASS      WALK— A      NOVEL      FEATURE      OF 
"ZIEGFELD'S   MIDNIGHT    FROLIC" 


tie  Marjorie  Bentley,  in  a  home-made 
costume  and  with  her  long  brown  curls 
hanging  down  her  back,  at  an  Actors' 
Fund  performance  about  two  years 
ago.  It  was  her  first  important  appear- 
ance, and  she  did  not  know  that  the 
big  producers  who  sat  in  the  audience 
were  delighted  with  her.  un- 
til Manager  R.  H.  Burnside 
came  back  to  engage  her  for 
"The  Lady  of  the  Slipper." 
in  which  she  succeeded  the 
little  Russian,  Lydia  Lo- 
pokova.  Now  Miss  Bentlev 
has  a  beautiful  ballet  num- 
ber in  the  popular  Mont- 
gomery and  Stone  musical  comedy. 
"Chin-Chin."  Her  mother  still  makes 
her  costumes  and  her  hair  still  hang-- 
down her  back,  but  her  charming,  child- 
like grace  is  winning  friends  for  her 
every  day.  Her  piquant  little  nose  and 
the  slant  of  her  soft,  dark  eyes  leads 
many  people  to  think  that  she  is  of  French  descent.  She  is  pure 
American,  however — more  so  than  most  Americans,  for  her  grand- 
father was  a  full-blooded  North  American  Indian,  while  on  her 
mother's  side  she  comes  of  Yankee  stock.  Miss  lientley  herself  was 
born  and  educated  in  New  York,  and  studied  for  two  years  at 
the  ballet  school  connected  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
It  was  while  she  was  here  that  she  was  engaged  for  "The  Lady 
of  the  Slipper."  Last  year  she  appeared  in  vaudeville. 


White 

Mai  I'm  i<-   Mrntley 


Strauss-Peyton 
Elenor  Henry 


A    CHARACTERIZATION  that  stands  out  with  cameo-like 
clarity  is  Cecil  Yapp's  playing  of  Uncle  Eph  in  "Children 
of  Earth,"  the  Winthrop  Ames  $10,000  prize  play.     Uncle  Eph 


SELDOM  does  one  find  on  the  stage  so  perfect  an  artist  as 
Gilda  Varesi,  who  portrays  Jane  Hale  in  Alice  Brown's 
play  of  Xew  England  life.  "Children  of  Earth,"  with  all  the 
grimness  of  the  "Portugee "  who  married  a  New  Englander.  It 
is  a  character  so  real,  so  true,  that  the  interpretation  is  a  work  of 
art.  Miss  Yaresi  has  a  couple  of  ancestors  on  whose  reputations 
she  could  travel  in  ease  should  she  choose  to.  Yet.  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  her  mother  was  a  famous  grand  opera  prima  donna 
who  is  still  teaching  voice  in  Chicago,  and  her  grandfather  the 
baritone  who  inspired  Verdi  to  write  "Rigoletto"  for  him.  she 
prefers  to  make  her  own  name  by  good  hard  work.  She  is  much 
more  interested  in  Jane,  said  she,  than  in  her  grandfather.  Mis? 
Varesi  was  born  in  Milan,  Italy,  (Continued  on  /•ui/. 
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governess.  She  for  one,  according  to  her  own 
testimony,  "thinks  in  English."  Vet  in  the  ex- 
citement and  anxiety  of  her  first  night  on  the 
New  York  stage,  she  became  confused  in  a  pas- 
sionate scene,  and  for  a  moment  only  the  French 
words  would  come  to  her. 

It  is  something  new  for  a  foreign  actress  to 
act  a  part  here  she  "created"  in  another  language, 
-rom  the  days  of  Fanny  Janauschek  in  Schiller's 
'  Maria  Stuart"  and  in  Shakespeare,  through  the 
many  years  of  Helena  Modjeska  in  world  clas- 
sics, to  the  present  of  Nazimova  in  Ibsen,  we 
have  seen  actresses  repeat  in  our  language  per- 
formances they  had  given  previously  in  some 
other.  But  it  was  something  new,  a  year  or  so 
ago,  when  Madame  Simone  appeared  here  in 
The  Thief,"  in  which  she  "created"  the  role 
of  the  thieving  wife  in  Paris.  Now  Mr.  Faver- 
sham  has  gone  that  innovation  one  better  in  the 
case  of  Mile.  Dorziat.  Though  Marie-Louise 
Voysin  was  Simone's  "creation,"  Margaret  Illing- 
ton  had  introduced  the  part  to  us.  But  the 
Comtesse  Marina  was  first  revealed  in  New 
York,  as  in  Paris,  in  the  charming  person  of 
Mile.  Dorziat. 

The  French  actress  tells  me  that  she  "thinks  in 
English,"  in  spite  of  the  slip  on  the  first-night. 
Many  years  ago,  when  still  a  child,  I  put  the 
question  to  Madame  Modjeska.  "Even  after  all 
the  years  I've  acted  in  English,"  she  said,  "the 
language  hampers  me:  no  player  can  act  spon- 
taneously and  fluently  in  a  language  not  familiar 
from  early  childhood." 

Years  later,  when  I  asked  Hedwig  Reicher 
how  it  was  with  her,  she  refused  to  allow  that  a 
foreign  language,  once  thoroughly  mastered, 
could  cause  an  actress  trouble.  "I  continue  to 
think  in  German;  but  when  I  have  been  talking 
for  some  time  in  English— for  half  an  hour,  per- 
haps—my thoughts  begin  to  come  in  English." 

The  question  of  acting  in  a  language  strange 
to  one  brings  me,  in  a  way,  to  this  season's  in- 
teresting revival  of  "Diplomacy."  Charles  Froh- 
man's  original  plan  for  it  was  entirely  unique. 
The  characters  in  the  drama  are  of  as  varied 
nationality  as  this  morning's  news— two  Russian. 
two  French,  four  English  and  one  German,  and 
the  Marquise  and  her  daughter  of  highly  doubt- 
ful extraction.  Madame  Nazimova  was  under 
Mr.  Frohman's  management  when  he  first  de- 
cided to  revive  "Diplomacy,"  and  his  scheme  was 
to  cast  her  for  the  Russian  Countess  Zicka  and 
surround  her  with  an  international  cast,  each 
role  impersonated  by  a  player  from  the  land  pre- 
tended. After  all.  however,  he  got  no  further 
than  engaging  the  German.  Gustav  Von  Seyffer- 
titz,  for  the  German  Baron  Stein.  The  other 
actors  are  American  or  English,  excenting 
Giorgio  Majeroni,  an  Italian,  who  plays  Count 
Orloff,  a  Russian.  Majeroni's  parents,  many 
years  ago,  used  to  tour  in  "Diplomacy."  when 
Ethel  Rarrvmore's  father  was  the  Count  Orloff 
and  John  Drew,  then  a  young  man.  acted  Algie 
Fairfax.  A  tradition  has  it  that  Signora  Ma- 
ieroni  never  really  knew  a  word  of  English.  She 
learned  the  role  of  Countess  Zicka  as  a  parrot 
nrght.  So  when  she  mispronounced  a  word,  or 
even  rmde  a  sound  that  had  no  meaning  whatso- 
ever, she  went  right  on.  Wand  and  unconscious. 
VANDERHF.YDKN  FYLES. 
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New  Victor  Records 

The  names  of  Caruso,  Farrar,  Gadski,  Gluck, 
Homer,  and  Whitehill  are  usually  associated  in 
the  public  mind  with  grand  opera.  Their  fame 
does  rest  largely  upon  their  operatic  achieve- 
ments, but  whenever  any  of  these  artists  have 
made  a  concert  tour  it  has  added  to  their  fame, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  hear  these  singers  in  other 
than  operatic  arias.  Such  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded by  the  new  list  of  Victor  Records  for 
April  which  has  just  been  issued,  for  all  of  these 
noted  artists  contribute  to  the  month's  entertain- 
ment. 

Caruso  presents  another  number  from  Verdi's 
wonderful  "Requiem  Mass,"  the  splendid  Inge- 
misco,  and  it  is  given  in  magnificent  style,  the 
great  dramatic  climax  being  rendered  with  splen- 
did force  and  artistic  power.  Geraldine  Farrar 
and  Louise  Homer  are  heard  in  an  old-time  Cam- 
pana  duet,  "We'll  Go  and  Seek,"  and  the  record 
is  a  remarkable  one  for  beauty  of  tone  and  per- 
fect blending  of  voices.  A  Handel  classic,  "Oh, 
Sleep !  Why  Dost  Thou  Leave  Me  ?"  is  rendered 
in  a  charming  manner  by  Alma  Gluck,  a  beauti- 
ful example  of  pure  and  perfect  vocalism.  Emilio 
dc  Gogorza  presents  a  delightful  rendition  of  an 
F.nglish  ballad,  "Mong  the  Green  Irish  Hills." 

Advt. 


A  cozy  corner,  a  table,  easy-chairs  for  all — and 

NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

This  is  a  recipe  for  a  most  delight- 
ful hour.  The  fascinating  flavor  of 
Nabisco  charms  all  who  partake  of 
these  perfect  dessert  confections. 
In  ten-cent  tins  and  twenty-five- 
cent  tins. 

ADORA  Sugar  Wafers— A  con- 
fection  with  sweetened-cream 
filling.  For  all  dessert  purposes. 

NATIONAL    BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


2**? 


The    time   spent   in    systematic 
shampooing  with 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 


is  never  wasted.  The  results  are  shown 
in  the  health  and  beauty  of  your  hair. 
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DEITIES 

/"">  11    ^ 

One  Utmost  in  Cigarettes 

TPeofie  of adliire, refine- 
ment and  education  umriatty 
PREFER  Deities  to  any 
other  cigarette. 


••?* 


m- 


FACTORV    AMD    OtPOT 


•  - 


eHialwstGrade'Turkish 
$  and  Egyptian  Ugai'eUesintlwWorld 


Easter  Suggestions 

TOASTER  provides  an  especially  appro- 
priate occasion  on  which   to  bestow 
upon  your  friends  a  dainty"MAILLARD" 
gift.     Just  a  few  suggestions  are  offered: 


Embroidered    and     Hand 
Painted  Satin  Eggs. 
Fancy  Porcelain  Egg 
Cups. 

New    assortment    of    Fa- 
vors     and     Mignonettes. 


Handsome    new    designs 
in  Fancy  Paper  Eggs. 
Baskets      trimmed      with 
Seasonable  Flowers. 
Silk    and    Satin    Boxes 
painted  and  embroidered. 


EASTER    CAKES,    CHOCOLATES,   BON-BONS 
ICE   CREAMS   AND   FRENCH   PASTRIES 

Afternoon  Tea  in  the  Luncheon  Restaurant,  three  to  six 


FIFTH  AVENUE  at  35th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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New  Shakespearean  Spectacles 

(Ciiiitinnctl   from   page    198) 


painting  divide  interest  and  attention  with  Juda 
or  Thomas.  Yet  "The  Last  Supper"  is  an  ac- 
knowledged masterpiece.  It  was  a  striking  figure 
that  Lilian  McCarthy  presented  as  Helena  if  not 
a  richly  moving  one  of  the  woman  who  was  dis- 
tinctly human  even  though  so  poetically  endowed 
tva  Leonard-Boyne  had  moments  of  flashing 
feeling  as  Hermia,  while  Ian  Maclaren  was  \ 
passive  Demetrius.  Er.c  Blind  read  'J  heseus  with 
a  nice  sense  of  the  rhythmic  vigor  of  the  lines. 
As  Lysander,  Walter  Creighton  was  distinctly 
effeminate,  a  >,,,nt  which  also  pervaded  Horace 
Brahams  rendering  of  Oberon.  Why  that  ini 
mortal  read  his  lines-admirably  enunciated- 
\vitn  such  a  metallic  monotony  onlv  Mr  Barker 
knows.  The  clowns  were  all  in  good  if  not  bril- 
liam  hands.  It  was  an  alert  Bottom  that  Frnest 
dml?  nCUp  ed-vlv?«ous  rather  than  unctuously 
O.  P.  Heggie's  Quince  was  a  dry  and 
neatly  quaint  rendering  of  the  stage  manager 
who  kept  the  weaver  within  hounds,  while  the 
>ther  mechanicals'  were  well  depicted 

from  the  pictorial  po  nt  of  view  Barker's  oro- 
ductXHl     ii    agreeably    panoramic,    and    Norman 
Wilkinson,  who  designed  the  decors,  has   at  leasl 
devised  a   practical   solution   for  the   varied  hap 

tower'"    w!CVakC  P'aC,Vn  and  arou"(1  Tita°'£ 
bower.      Whether   one   likes   the   silken   hangings 

subst  tutes  for  the  green  forest,  there  is  a  clpifai 
e  of  distance  and  approach  which  suitably  fits 
the    changing    action.       The     silken     front 
scenes   are  purely  decorative  and   in   some  cases 

?rLSOrhCTPllCated  5hat  the  mind  is  distracted 
om  the  text  in  endeavoring  to  solve  their  sig- 
nificance The  final  set,  a  Greek  facade,  wifh 
.solid  silver  pillars  in  front  of  which  "the 
iKchanicas-'  perform  is  massive,  almost  too 
much  so;  but  there  is  rare  facility  utilized  in  the 
color  scheme  for  costumes.  The/are  charmingly 
appropriate,  but  as  to  the  much  'vaunted  lightfng 

e 


made  a  d'gnified  and  impres- 
ate,   while  to    Puck   Cecil   Cameron 
t  a  glib  tongue  and  an  appropriate  spirit 
f  mercurial  mischievousness.     For  a  fine  splash 
:olor   his   make-up   was   an   exact   replica    of 
that  affected  by  Slovenly  Peter 

unded  on  old  English  folk  songs  the  music 
arranged  by  Cecil  Sharp  was  unobtrusively  har- 
monious and  pleasing. 

.To    sum  up   Barker's    methods    are   brilliantly 

bizarre.    Occas.onal  simplicity  is  effected  smooth- 

ly   but    at    a    supreme    cost    of    time    and    labor 

Ihe   production   gives  the   idea  that   it   was  pre- 

for  the  purpose  of  making  audiences  sit 

up  and  marvel.     This  it  does  but  at  the  expense 

ot  the  literary  value  of  the  drama. 

American  theatre-goers  should  be  grateful  for 

e    advent    of    the    progressive    Barker       He    is 

certain  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  mechanics 

the  drama,  but  they  can  patriotically  proclaim 

that    their   own    Mr.    Livingston    Platt,    by   sheer 

simplicity,  backed  with   fine  artistic  impulse,   de- 

vised   three    Shakespearean    settings    which,    for 

beauty  of  illumination,  decorative  as  well  as  stig- 

stively  helpful,  have  seldom  been  equalled  let 

alone  surpassed  on  the  local  boards.    Those  who 

saw  Margaret  Anglin  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Tam- 

ing of  the  Shrew."  and  "As  You  Like  It,"  will 

never  forget  the  exquisite  poetical  realism  of  her 

stage  surroundings.         EDWARD  FALES  COWARD. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

_  SOc.  the  case  of  six  gla»«  stoppered  bottle* 
New  Columbia  Record* 

Pablo  Casals  has  joined  the  list  of  Columbia 
artists.  His  first  recordings  are:  Handel's 
"Largo,"  Rubinstein's  "Melody  in  F,"  Hopper's 
"Spanish  Dance,"  and  Saint-Saens  "Swan." 

The  entire  opera  of  "Aida"  has  been  recorded 
on  double  disc  records  at  the  popular  price  of 
75  cents  each.  Seventeen  records,  making  34 
selections  cover  the  entire  opera. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  vocalizations  in 
opera  occurs  in  Flotow's  "Martha."  The  singing 
of  the  "Drinking  Song,"  by  Henri  Scott,  contains 
a  surprise  for  all  those  who  have  not  heard  this 
remarkable  record. 

Manolito    Funes,    the    remarkable    boy    pianist, 

continues  to  surprise  all  hearers.     His  playing  of 

t.is/t's    "Hungarian    Rhapsody   No.    11,"   and   the 

"Caprice  Valse."  Op.   I,  by  Castro,  on  Columbia 

.'Is  show  him  at  his  best. 

"When  Shadows  Gather,"  and  "Make  New 
Friends  But  Keep  the  Old,"  two  English  ballads 
show  Morgan  Kingston's  range  to  fine  effect. 

Madame  De  Cisneros  has  added  to  her  reper- 
tory with  the  gipsv  song  from  "Carmen,"  "Chan- 
son, Bolu'-mc"  and  the  well-known  "O  Mio  Fer- 
nando" from  "La  Favorita."  Advt. 


You  believe  one  doctor 
— why  not  21)000? 

IF  your  family  physician  were  to  say 
tonight:  "Take  Sanatogen  regularly 
for  a  few  weeks" — you'd  take  it.  For 
you'd  know  that  back  of  his  advice  was 
not  only  a  long  schooling  in  the  care 
of  people's  health,  and  familiarity  with 
countless  cases,  but  most  likely  a  close, 
personal  knowledge  of  Sanatogen — and  a 
belief  in  its  powers  to  help  restore  your 
vitality  and  rebuild  your  run-down  system. 

Why,  then,  should  you  not  have  the  same  faith 
in  the  opinion  of  21,000  doctors  ?  For  no  less 
than  21,000  physicians  have  written  letters  of 
praise  stating  their  belief  in  Sanatogen,  com- 
menting in  some  on  its  remarkable  effects  upon 
the  nervous  system,  in  others  on  its  wonderful 
aid  to  digestion,  and  others  on  its  power  to 
enrich  the  blood  and  to  build  up  a  fund  of 
reserve  strength. 

Men  of  unimpeachable  stand'ng  they  are — 
many  of  them  men  of  international  fame,  such  as 
Dr.  Ernest  Ott, 

Late  A'i;/£-  Howard's  Physician.  Marienbaa,  -writrs: 
"I  nave  been  using  Sanat  .?cn  for  a  number  of  years  in  my 
practice  with  excellent  results.  These  results  have  IKCII  nrttabiv 
K<>|>(1  in  the  case  of  elHerly  people  when  it  was  desirable  t  •  l>uild  up 
the  strength,  to  stimulate  bodily  functions,  and  to  improve  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood." 

Prof.  C.   A.   Ewald, 

Of  Berlin    Uufamitt.   Vector   honoris  causa    University  of 

Maryland,  states  in  his  contribution  an  "Typhus  nbdomindlis": 

"I  can  say  that  1  have  used  Saiiatogeil   ill  a  great  number  of 

cases  (that    is,  in  those  disturbances  of  metabolism  which  were 

mai   ly    of  a    ne-vous  or   neurasthenic   origin)  and  have  obtained 

excellent  results." 

And  when  21,000  physicians  of  such  standing, 
endorse  Sanatogen  in  terms  of  sincere  praise — 
how  can  you  hesitate  to  believe  in  Sanatogen 
— to  give  Sanatogen  its  chance  to  restore  your 
strength? 

Sanatogen  is  sold  by  good  druggists  everywhere 
in  3  sizes  from  $1.00  up. 

Grand  Pri:e,  IztemaHonal  Co~irKS  nf  Medicine, 
London,  1)13 


SAN  AT  O  GEN 

ENDORSED     BY    OVER    21.OOO    PHYSICIANS 


for  Elbert  Hubbard's  New  Book— "Health  in  the  Making."  Written  in  his  attractive  manner  and  filled 
with  his  shrewd  philosophy  together  with  capital  advice  on  Sanatogen,  health  and  contentment.  It  i«  FREE.  Tear  this  oft  as  a 
reminder  to  address  THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Z4-F  Irving  Place,  New  York. 
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waffles,  baked  apples,  etc.  Afternoon  Tea  in  dainty  Sand- 
wiches. Dinner  with  puddings,  desserts,  etc. 

GIVE   IT  TO   THE  CHILDREN   ALL  THE  TIME 
IN  THE  KITCHEN  IT  IS  INDISPENSABLE 

Send  one  dollar  for  a  five  pound  can  of  Pure  White  Clover  Honey.  (All 
charges  paid  within  150  miles  of  New  York.  Elsewhere  20  cents  extra.) 
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Drawn  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson. 

What  Has  Just  Been  Said'}, 


For  the  best  answer 
20  words  or  less 


-Life 


will  pay  $500 


Second  Pri^e  $200 

Third  $100 
Fourth  to  Tenth 
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Special 
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Enclosed 

/•'     find  One  Dol- 

.-•'      lar       (Canadian 

,.-'      $1.13,     Foreign 

-•'     $1.26).      Send   LIFE 

for    three    months    to 


The  current  issues  of  LIFE  contain  full 
information  about  the  rules  of  the  con- 
test, which  must  be  complied  with.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  be  a  subscriber  in 
order  to  compete.  The  contest  is  open 
free  to  everybody. 


Open    only    to    new    subscribers;  no    sub- 
scriptions  renewed   at   this    rate. 

LIFE,    27   West  3ist  Street,  New  York  R 

One  Year,  $5.00.      (Canadian,  $5.52;  Foreign,  $6.04.) 


New  Art  Theatres  in  New  York 
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and  Saturday  night,  and,  although  they  do  not  ex- 
clude foreign  plays  from  their  programs,  the 
Washington  Square  Players  will  devote  much  at- 
tention to  American  plays.  They  made  a  good 
beginning  with  a  bill  which  included  an  English 
version  of  Maeterlinck's  "Interieur,"  and  with  a 
less  earnest  piece  of  humorous  interest  entitled 
"Another  Interior." 

1  he  third  plan  is  of  international  significance. 
Under  the  name  of  The  Modern  Stage,  Emmanuel 
Reicher,  a  distinguished  manager,  who  is  also  a 
famous  actor,  began  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  on 
February  23rd  last  the  production  of  a  series  of 
good  plays,  unusual  in  character. 

Mr.  Reicher  is  himself  of  German  birth.  But 
he  speaks  English  and  has  one  son  and  one 
daughter  on  the  American  stage.  He  is  known 
as  an  admired  interpreter  of  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Hauptmann,  Schnitzler  and  other  important 
dramatists,  whom  he  has  largely  helped  to  attain 
their  world-wide  fame.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  aid  the  Freie  Buehne. 

Ibsen  once  said  of  Mr.  Reicher  that  he  was 
"the  best  actor  of  Ibsen"  he  had  ever  seen. 
Strindberg  should  -have  burned  candles  in  his 
honor  for  what  he  did,  long  years  ago,  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  on  that  terrible  master- 
work,  "Der  Vater."  At  the  Berlin  Deutsches- 
Theater,  in  the  days  of  the  Otto  Brahm  manage- 
ment; at  the  Volkstheatre ;  at  the  Lessing  and 
other  playhouses,  Emmanuel  Reicher  was  a  name 
by  which  one  conjured.  Here,  too,  for  a  short 
time,  it  once  meant  much  to  earnest  students  of 
the  stage.  For  it  was  Mr.  Reicher  who,  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  coached  Miss  Mary  Shaw,  Mr. 
John  Blair  and  his  own  son  Frank  (now  of  the 
Belasco  forces)  when  they  were  seen  in  a  re- 
markable revival  (at  the  Carnegie  Lyceum)  of 
Ibsen's  "Ghosts." 

The  war  killed  art  abroad-^-or,  rather,  scotched 
it.  And,  finding  "his  occupation  gone"  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Reicher  came  back  to  this  peaceful  land, 
with  the  ambition  and  desire  to  do  here  what, 
with  such  men  as  Brahm  and  Reinhardt,  he  had 
done  abroad. 

In  founding  The  Modern  Stage,  Mr.  Reicher 
has  taken  as  his  models  the  Theatre-Libre,  the 
Freie  Buehne  and  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.  He 
does  not  pretend  that  he  will  change  the  com- 
plexion of  our  drama  or  our  acting,  although  he 
hopes  to  be  of  help  to  both.  He  will  not  clash 
with  any  New  York  managers.  The  perform- 
ances of  The  Modern  Stage  will  be  given  for 
subscribers  to  the  series  and  for  them  only. 
Moreover,  there  will  be  but  one  performance  of 
each  play  produced  this  season;  while,  if  they 
choose,  the  "regular"  managers  will  be  at  liberty 
to  transfer  the  whole  Reicher  repertory  to  their 
theatres. 

No  work  devoid  of  psychological  interest  will 
be  produced  by  The  Modern  Stage.  Plays  of  the 
kinds  most  current  in  this  country  will  be 
avoided ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  repertory  of 
the  new  enterprise  will  be  of  the  character  once 
associated  with  the  Freie  Buehne  and  the 
Theatre-Libre.  They  will  be  chosen  from  the 
dramatic  literature  not  of  one  country,  but  of 
the  whole  world.  Wherever  possible,  room  will 
be  made  for  works  by  Americans. 

Five  different  evening  performances  and  pro- 
grammes have  been  organized  for  this  season. 
The  prices  of  seats  (for  one  performance)  have 
been  fixed  at  one,  two  and  three  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  locations.  The  productions  will  be 
made  and  the  rehearsals  will  take  place  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Reicher. 

For  the  present  The  Modern  Stage  will  have 
no  permanent  company.  Some  of  the  best  actors 
on  the  New  York  boards  have  consented  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Emmanuel  Reicher  at  the  Gar- 
rick  Theatre. 

The  opening  play  was  Gerhart  Hauptmann's 
"Elga."  The  second  production,  on  March  i6th, 
was  Ibsen's  "John  Gabriel  Borkman."  The  next 
nlays  to  be  given  are:  Biornson's  "When  the  New 
Wine  Blooms"  CApril  6th)  :  three  one-act  plavs— 
i.  Hoffmansthal's  "Madonna  Dianora" ;  2.  Theo- 
dore Dreiser's  "The  G:rl  in  the  Coffin."  and  3. 
Pinski's  "The  Dollar"  (April  27th),  and  Tche- 
chow's  "Uncle  Vanja"  (May  nth). 

CHARLES  HENRY  MELTZER. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 

"What  is  that  tune  your  daughter  is  playing?" 
"Which  daughter?"  asked  Mr.  Cumrox.    "If  it 
is   the   older   girl   it's   Liszt's   'Hungarian   Rhap- 
sody,' and  if  it  is  the  younger  one  it's  Exercise 
Twenty-seven." — Washington  Star. 
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Theatre  Tickets  at  Cut  Rates 

(Continued  from  page  180) 


with  concern  at  galleries  rising  blankly  to  the 
roof.  The  seats  were  there,  good  plays  were  on 
the  stage,  but  rows  of  tickets  remaining  in  the 
treasurer's  rack  were  unprofitable.  Artistic  per- 
formances deserving  of  support  were  jeopardized 
because  balconies  and  galleries  remained  un- 
tenanted.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Director  of  The 
People's  Institute,  launched  a  movement  that,  it 
is  estimated,  in  the  course  of  one  season  sold 
Co.ooo  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  and  producers  and 
theatregoers  of  limited  means  benefited  alike. 
Only  plays  that  had  been  recommended  by  a 
committee  of  unquestionable  competency  were 
endorsed  by  the  Institute.  The  cause  here  was 
poor  gallery  patronage ;  the  effect  was  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned.  But  the  plan,  owing  to  a 
number  of  reasons  that  need  not  be  summarized, 
has  long  since  been  dropped. 

More  lasting  in  its  results  was  the  movement 
inaugurated  by  Julius  Hopp,  the  beginning  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  his  formation  of  the 
Progressive  Stage  Society  in  1905.  Performances 
of  what  are  customarily  referred  to  as  ''advanced 
plays"  were  given  at  Carnegie  Lyceum ;  but  finan- 
cially the  undertaking  was  a  failure,  because,  as 
Mr.  Hopp  explains,  it  was  impossible  to  do  some- 
thing with  nothing.  The  Progressive  Stage 
Society  died ;  but  the  ability  of  its  organizer  to 
reach  that  vague  multitude,  "the  people,"  was 
remembered  by  Winthrop  Ames,  when,  as  di- 
rector of  the  New  Theatre  in  1910,  the  second 
year  of  its  existence,  he  determined  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Central  Park  West  Institution  was 
not  designed  to  be  exclusively  the  home  of 
wealth  and  fashion.  Director  Ames  called  upon 
Mr.  Hopp  to  co-operate  with  him  in  conducting 
a  series  of  "People's  Nights,"  when  tickets  were 
sold  at  reduced  prices.  Again,  the  cause  may  be 
attributed  to  unprofitable  balconies  and  galleries. 

Now  we  come  to  the-  immediate  forebears  of 
the  People's  League,  according  to  entries  in  the 
theatrical  family  tree.  They  are  the  Wage 
Earners  Theatre  League  and  the  Theatre  Centre 
for  Schools,  organized  by  Mr.  Hopp  in  1910,  and 
operated  jointly  at  14:6  Broadway. 

Lee  Shubert  was  the  first  producer  to  recognize 
the  possibilities  in  Mr.  Hopp's  leagues.  He  saw 
their  relation  to  vacant  seats  and  was  heartily 
in  accord  with  "bringing  the  stage  to  the  people." 
In  the  past  four  years  few  managers  have  over- 
looked the  Wage  Earners  Theatre  League  during 
the  critical  period  of  a  play's  run,  when  it  is 
being  "placed  on  its  feet,"  as  the  saying  is,  or 
when  audiences  are  falling  off  and  the  theatre 
must  be  kept  open  a  few  weeks  longer. 

But  the  relations  of  Mr.  Hopp's  organizations 
and  the  theatres  were  broken  off  about  two 
months  ago.  On  February  4th,  the  Wage 
Earners  Theatre  League,  allied  with  the  Profes- 
sional Woman's  League,  Inc.,  produced  "L'Avare." 
thereby  instituting  a  new  policy  by  which  it  is 
intended  to  bring  art  onto  the  stage  through 
their  own  efforts.  Meanwhile  the  galleries  are 
no  less  numerous  and  the  need  for  filling  them 
is  no  less  pressing.  The  problem  remains  and 
the  People's  League,  along  with  other  cut-rale 
mediums,  exists  for  the  purpose  of  solving  it. 

\ot  long  ago  editorials  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Sun  protested  against  the  in- 
crease of  the  cut-rate  ticket  business,  noticeable 
during  the  current  season.  These  complaints  no 
doubt  were  inspired  by  the  activity  of  a  number 
of  concerns,  mostly  located  on  Sixth  Avenue,  to 
whom  tickets  are  sold  by  theatre  managers  at  a 
price  low  enough  to  permit  a  good  profit  when 
they  are  resold  to  the  public  at  half  the  box 
office  scale.  Such  are  the  results  of  a  poor  sea- 
son. Rather  than  have  a  seat  remain  vacant,  a 
manager  may  figure,  and  not  without  reason, 
that  it  is  well  to  find  an  occupant  even  if  the 
actual  return  is  small. 

But  such  a  system  is,  of  course,  a  violation  of 
sound  business  methods  demanding  one  price 
for  everybody.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  value 
placed  on  theatre  tickets  is  becoming  more  and 
more  fluctuating.  A  sizable  army  of  "dead 
heads"  resents  paying  anything,  and  not  infre- 
quently its  members  are  welcomed  by  a  manager 
who  thinks  "papering"  the  house  to  be  a  wise 
policy ;  another  part  of  the  audience  is  supplied 
by  cut-rate  ticket  agencies,  and  another  has 
handed  money  to  the  treasurer  according  to  the 
printed  scale  of  prices.  Then,  providing  the  play 
is  a  success,  there  are  the  speculators,  whose 
method  is  sufficiently  well  understood. 

All  things  considered  the  cost  of  going  to  a 
theatre  in  New  York  these  days  depends  largely 
upon  one's  knowledge  of  the  "ropes." 

LYNDE  DENIC. 


The  Agency  of  a  United  People 


A  striking  comparison  between  a  homo- 
geneous country  and  a  heterogeneous 
group  of  countries  is  obtained  by  placing 
over  the  map  of  the  United  States  the  map 
of  Europe.  These  represent  the  same  area 
— about  3,000,000  square  miles— if  a  few  of 
the  remote  provinces  of  Russia  are  omitted. 

Europe  has  the  advantage  in  popula- 
tion, with  more  than  four  times  as  many 
people  as  the  United  States;  in  the  num- 
ber of  large  cities,  with  two  and  a  half 
times  as  many  cities  of  over  1 00,000 
population. 

Yet  the  United  States,  a  comparatively 
young  country,  has  outstripped  Europe  in 
the  diffusion  of  civilization,  because  of  its 
wonderfully  greater  means  of  communi- 
cation between  all  parts  of  its  area.  The 
United  States  not  only  excels  in  transporta- 
tion facilities,  but  it  has  nearly  three  times  as 
many  telephones  as  Europe,  or  about  eleven 
times  as  many  in  relation  to  population. 


By  the  completion  of  the  Transconti- 
nental Line  we  now  talk  from  one  end  of 
this  country  to  the  other,  while  in  Europe 
the  longest  conversation  is  no  farther  than 
from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  and  even  that 
depends  on  the  imperfect  co-operation  of 
unrelated  systems. 

Europe,  with  twenty-five  countries  and 
many  different  languages,  serves  as  an  il- 
luminating contrast  to  the  United  States, 
•with  one  language  and  a  homogeneous 
people,  despite  the  fact  that  our  popula- 
tion has  been  derived  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  steadily 
extending  lines  of  the  Bell  System  have 
contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  this 
amalgamating  of  different  races.  The 
latest  achievement — the  linking  of  coast 
to  coast — has  given  greater  force  to  the 
national  motto,  "E  Pluribus  Unurn." 
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What  Shall  I  Read  To-Night? 


A  few  hours  a  year,  a  few  years  in  a  lifetime  are  all  any  of  us 
has  to  read. 

Why  waste  that  little  time  on  useless,  fast  dying  books  ?  There 
are  a  few  really  great  books  in  the  world  —  Biographies,  Histories, 
Essays,  Dramas,  Works  of  Travel,  Fiction.  Science,  Religion, 
Philosophy,  and  Poetry-  -that  truly  picture  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

What  are  these  few  worth-while  books? 

We  want  to  send  you  the  answer  to  that  question  in  a  fiee  "Guide  Booklet  to 
Books."  It  is  of  wonderful  value.  It  tells  the  story  of 

THE  HARVARD  CLASSICS 

THE    FIVE-FOOT    SHELF     OF     BOOKS 

Published  and  Sold  Only  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son 


As  a  matter  of  efficiency,  ask  for  this  free  booklet.  Find  out  for  yourself  why  one 
hundred  thousand  successful  men  have  found  in  the  Five-Foot  Shelf,  just  the  daily 
mental  stimulus  that  they  need. 

Why  one  hundred  thousand  men,  many  of  whom  never  went  to  College,  now  have  a  wide 
appreciation  of  literature,  science,  art  —  why  they  can  think  clearly,  talk  well  —  in  short,  why  they 

are   among   the   successful   men   of  today. 


P.  F.  COLLIER  C&  SON,  416  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  City: 

Mai]  me,  without  obligation  on  my  part,  your  free  "Guide  Booklet  to 

Books"  containing  the  story  of  the  Harvard  Classics. 


TVame 


Bus.  Add. 

State  ...Thea.  3-15 


YOUR  FREE  COPY  IS  READY  AND  WAITING 

Merely  ask  for  it.  "  It  was  worth  $100.00  to  me,"  writes 
one  busy  man.    Yet  it  is  free.    Clip  the  coupon  NOW. 
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When  They  Were  Twenty-One 

(Continued  from  page   192) 


just  graduated  from  the  Grand  Duke's  Theatre, 
on  Baxter  Street.  Sam  joined  the  French  Folly 
Company,  doing  a  monologue  so  well  that  he 
became  owner  of  the  company.  Keith  paid  Sam 
$75  a  week  when  his  act  was  just  as  good  and 
precisely  the  same  as  two  years  ago  when  he 
found  $2,500  in  his  pay  envelope. 

Eva  Tanguay,  now  advertised  as  having  "made 
vaudeville  famous,"  was  at  twenty-one  the  same 
cyclonic  Eva  we  know  to-day.  She  first  appeared 
as  a  star  in  a  farce  comedy  called  "Bubbles,"  and 
was  paid  $35  a  week  in  some  of  the  theatres 
where  to-day  the  managers  are  falling  over  each 
other  in  the  scramble  to  pay  her  $2,500  a  week. 

Lillian  Russell  was  not  yet  twenty-one  when 
she  made  her  debut  as  a  star  on  Broadway  in 
the  operetta.  "The  Grand  Mogul.''  Just  before 
that  the  fair  Lillian  was  singing  in  Teddy  Solo- 
mon's "Billie  Taylor,"  at  Tony  Pastor's  for  $25 
a  week.  Her  debut  on  the  stage  was  in  "Pina- 
fore" in  the  chorus. 

Marie  Dressier  was  in  the  chorus  when  she 
was  twenty-one,  as  also  were  Marie  Cahill,  Paul- 
ine Hall  and  many  others  of  the  stars  of  to-day. 

DeWolf  Hopper,  at  twenty-one,  did  not  know- 
he  could  sing,  but  his  mother  was  so  pleased 
with  his  debut  as  an  amateur  actor  that  she  gave 
him  $ioo.coo  to  start  him  on  a  stage  career. 
Hopper  organized  the  Criterion  Comedy  Com- 
pany, presenting  "Caste,"  "Our  Boys,"  and  a 
farce  called  "Freaks."  As  Captain  Hawtree  the 
elongated  Hopper  scored  so  well  that  he  was 
offered  engagements  galore,  which  was  comfort- 
ing, for  the  $100,000  was  quickly  exhausted.  The 
late  John  McCaulI  heard  DeWolf  sing  and  im- 
mediately engaged  him  as  the  principal  comedian 
at  the  Casino,  though  actually  he  made  his  oper- 
atic debut  in  Philadelphia.  ROBERT  GRAU. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
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Recent     Stage     Hits 

(Continued  from  page  200) 


and  came  to  this  country  some  years  ago.  She 
was  soon  attracted  to  the  stage,  and  her  first 
appearance  was  so  successful  that  she  was  en- 
couraged to  continue.  Later  she  appeared  with 
such  well-known  players  as  Ben  Greet  and  Mme. 
Modjeska.  She  was  with  Mrs.  Fiske  in  Edward 
Sheldon's  vivid  play  of  slum  life,  "Salvation 
Nell,"  and  also  acted  with  Doris  Keane  in  that 
other  Sheldon  play,  "Romance."  Y  D  G 


THE    NEW    PLAYS 

(Continued  from  page  172) 


Service.  The  story  of  the  play  will  he  found  in 
full  on  another  page.  Lewis  S,  Stone  is  the 
Britisher,  Captain  Woodhouse,  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  German  spy.  Macey  Harlam  is  the  pic- 
turesque and  fiery  Indian,  Jaimihr  Khan,  im- 
passively silent  at  first  and  volubly  fiery  later. 


I'.AXOIJOX  THEATRE.  The  Washington 
Square  Players  have  a  bill  of  four  pieces.  The 
first  of  the  plays.  Maeterlinck's  "Interior,"  is 
familiar  in  its  published  form,  but  it  has  never 
been  put  forward  in  the  "commercial"  houses. 
It  is  a  short  play,  but  it  employs  nine  char- 
acters, for  the  most  part  mute.  That  it  leaves 
the  desired  impression  of  weirdness  cannot  be 
denied.  It  is  a  novelty,  and  always  will  be  a 
novelty,  because  of  its  quaintness,  its  uniqueness, 
and  because  it  is  most  unlikely  that  dramatists 
will  write  many  such  plays  or  that  the  public 
would  care  to  see  them.  The  stage  management 
or  scenic  disposition  of  the  production  gave  evi- 
dence of  a  certain  independence  that  is  encour- 
aging for  the  capabilities  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Walter  Frank!,  as  the  old  man,  rep- 
resented in  every  conceivable  way  all  the 
desired  mystery ;  and  it  must  be  said  that 
all  the  actors,  few  of  whom  were  professional, 
acted  with  simplicity  and  suppression,  giving  not 
the  slightest  occasion  of  reproach  for  amateur- 
ism. We  regard  this  performance  as  an  achieve- 
ment that  justifies  the  existence  of  the  organiza- 
tion. If  the  acting  was  as  simple  and  as  good  in 
all  other  productions  future  success  would  be 
certain.  Of  course,  players  beginning  in  this 
way  are  bound  to  become  professional. 

A  little  satire  by  Edward  Goodman  entitled 
"Eugentcally  Speaking"  was  clever. 

(Continued  on  page  211) 


Men  Who  Roll  Their  Own  Cigarettes 


know  the  importance  of  using  the  best  papers"  obtainable. 
They  know  that  Riz  La  Croix  cigarette  papers  are  the  best 
that  money  can  buy-  famous  the  world  over  for  superior 
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quality  that  never  fails  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


RIZ  LA.*. 

(Pronounced:     REE-LAH-KROY ) 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTE  PAPERS 


L 


Your   favorite   tobacco  is    easily 
rolled  into  round,  firm  cigarettes 
with    Riz    La    Croix    papers. 
Cigarettes  that  hold    their 
shape,  draw  well  and  give  you 
a    fine    flavor,    free    from    the 
slightest  paper-taste.  The  light- 
ness, thinness,  natural  adhesive- 
ness and   perfect  combustion  of 
Riz    La    Croix    guarantee    these 
desirable    properties.     Made   from 
the  best  flax-linen  —  a  pure  vegeta- 
ble product  —  Riz  La  Croix  insures 
healthful  enjoyment. 


FREE 


Two    inter- 
ting,  illustrated 
Booklets— one  about  RIZ 
LA  CROIX  Cigarette  Papers, 
the  other  showing  how  to     Roll 
Your  Own"  cigarettes — sent  any  where 
in  U.S.  on  reques*    Address  The  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  Room,  1245  111  Fifth  Avenue, N.Y. 
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THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

ADDRESS:   117    WALL    ST.    N.V. 


Poultry  House 

Hodgson 
Portable 
Houses 


Club  Home 

Artistically  designed  and  finished,  made  of  the  most  durable  materials  and 
practical  i.  anytime  of  the  year  in  any  climate.  Made  for  innumerable 
purposes.  Erection  of  buildings  extremely  simple,  and  can  be  done  by 
unskilled  labor  in  a  few  hours'  time.  Smd  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

EC    UAnrVAM  f  l\    /Room  210  ,  lit  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.  MAS8.\  Addreii    all    eorrc- 
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THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  ADV  ERTISER 


Folks  who  enjoy  a  full  measure 
of  the  good  things  in  life — 

Who  show  a  keen,  intelligent 
interest  in  the  stage  and  its 
people — 

Are  regular  readers  of  the  reborn 


America 's  Cleverest  Weekly 

Your    newsdealer    can    supply    you 
with  the  current  number,  or  a  sample 

SHE— Where  do  you  get  all  your  inside  information        copy  will  be  Sent  On  rCQUSt. 

on  the  drama  of  the  day? 


HE  —  I  read  James  Huneker  and  George  Jean 
Nathan  regularly  in  America's  Cleverest 
Weekly. 


PUCK 

301  Lafayette  Street 


NEW  YORK 


you  dine  out  a  good  deal — 

and  if  you  don't  want  to  feel  out  of  your  depth  when  the  young  lady  on  your 
right  speaks  of  Matisse,  or  Debussy,  or  Compton  Mackenzie,  or  carbureters,  or 
knitting  for  the  Poles — then  you  need  Vanity  Fair.* 

you  go  to  the  theatre — 

and  if  you  like  to  brush  up  on  a  play  before  telephoning  to  your  club  for  four 
good  seats  on  the  aisle  in  Row  A;  or  if  you  like  pictures  of  the  stage,  and 
comment  on  the  best  plays — then  you  can't  get  along  without  Vanity  Fair.* 

and  like  outdoor  sports — 

— especially  those  sports  that  appeal  to  people  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of 
Newport,  Bar  Harbor  and  the  North  Shore;  who  play  a  pretty  fair  game  of 
tennis  or  golf,  and  who  drive  their  own  motors — then  Vanity  Fair  will  appeal 
to  you  strongly.* 

and  have  a  dollar  to  spend — 

this  is  your  chance  to  secure  Vanity  Fair  for  six  months  without  the  least 
trouble.     You  will  receive  no  calendars,  no  art  proofs,  and  not  one  ,.•"* 

pound  of  tea.      You  will,  however,  receive  Vanity  Fair  for   six 
months  beginning  with  the  April  number.  .-•*'     w^** 


<£ 


if 


* Put  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  ;  tear  it  off, 
and  enclose  it  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Vanity  Fair. 
Put  in  a  dollar  bill  with  it  if  you  like — if  you  don't 
like,  we  will  send  your  first  copy  of  Vanity  Fair  notwith- 
standing, and  will  send  you  a  bill  on  the  first  of  May. 
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AT    THE    OPERA 

(.Continued  from  page  183) 


audience,  and  this  success  has  continued 
with  each  successive  appearance,  the  great 
public  singling  her  out  as  a  favorite  and 
indulging  in  unusual  demonstrations  of  en- 
thusiasm. Why?  She  is  not  the  greatest  of 
dramatic  artists,  for  beside  Fremstad,  Ternina 
and  Lehmann  she  would  be  dwarfed.  But  her 
voice  has  the  charm  and  quality  of  youth.  While 
it  is  true  that  her  low  tones  are  weak,  the  rest 
of  her  register  is  even  and  is  of  beautiful  qual- 
ity, the  high  notes  being  really  sung  and  not 
shrieked  and  forced — a  rare  attribute  for  a  Wag- 
nerian  dramatic  soprano.  Her  acting  is  passably 
good,  and  if  it  has  the  fault  of  lacking  in  tradi- 
tion it.  at  least,  has  the  added  virtue  of  being 
charged  with  human  interest.  For  these  reasons 
her  Isolde,  her  Briinnhildes  of  both  "Die  Wal- 
ku're"  and  "Gotterdammerung,"  her  Sieglinde  and 
her  Kundry  are  all  of  interest  to  the  public.  The 
last  named  role  is  by  far  her  least  interesting 
one,  for  her  interpretation  of  this  strange  woman 
of  Wagner's  imagination  lacks  subtlety  in  dra- 
matic expression.  But  she  sings  them  all  glori- 
ously and  by  these  means  she  has  silenced  critical 
broadsides  and  has,  which  is  even  more  valuable, 
won  the  admiration  of  the  public. 

To  offset  her  arrival  at  this  opera  house  is  the 
distressing  incident  of  Caruso's  departure,  for 
he  sang  and  bade  good-bye,  on  February  I7th,  in 
"Pagliacci,"  leaving  three  days  later  to  fill  a  con- 
tract to  sing  a  month  of  opera  at  Monte  Carlo — 
a  contract  that  was  made  seven  years  ago  and 
the  enforcement  of  which  was  demanded  this 
season.  Despite  the  many  and  silly  rumors  to 
the  contrary,  this  and  this  alone,  is  the  reason  for 
the  great  tenor's  departure  from  the  Metropolitan 
before  the  end  of  the  season.  His  final  appear- 
ance was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
demonstrations  ever  witnessed  at  this  stately 
opera  house. 

Much  more  tragic  was  the  death  of  Rudolph 
Berger,  Austrian  tenor,  who  had  been  heard  here 
last  season  for  the  first  time  and  who  only  re- 
cently joined  these  opera  forces  again.  His 
second  appearance  of  the  season  was  as  Siegfried 
in  "Gotterdammerung,"  on  February  iSth,  and  dur- 
ing the  performance  suffered  severe  rheumatic 
pains.  Nine  days  afterward  he  was  dead  of  heart 
failure.  He  was  a  giant  in  stature,  and  his 
Siegfried's  and  his  Siegmund  are  remembered  for 
their  heroic  stage  presence. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

SOc.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 


Millionaire  Homes  in  Filmland 
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many  of  these  are  being  continually  utilized  by 
the  Reliance  Company.  At  Los  Angeles  the  large 
moving-picture  colony  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  beautiful  homes  to  serve  as  settings,  that  of 
George  Mitchell,  the  millionaire  mine-owner,  be- 
ing very  frequently  seen. 

It  is  for  various  reasons  and  in  several  ways 
that  the  film  companies  obtain  permission  to  use 
these  exclusive  homes.  Sometimes  the  owner  is 
a  director  or  stockholder  in  the  company,  and 
the  privelege  is  granted  for  business  reasons. 
This  is  especially  true  in  California  where  many 
millionaires  have  taken  up  motion-photography 
as  a  fad,  and,  with  its  growth,  have  become 
active  and  prominent  in  the  business.  The  Cali- 
fornia Motion  Picture  Corporation,  in  particular, 
is  owned  and  directed  entirely  by  several  ex- 
tremely wealthy  men  whose  fortunes  were  es- 
tablished before"  the  moving  picture  was  heard  of. 

But  in  most  cases  the  estates  are  loaned  by 
owners  who  have  no  other  than  a  friendly  in- 
terest in  the  film  industry.  They  are  approached 
diplomatically,  often  by  the  president  of  the  man- 
ufacturing company,  or  occasionally  by  a  per- 
sonal friend  who  is  actively  interested  in  the 
company,  with  a  polite  request  for  what  is 
wanted,  and.  sometimes,  with  an  actual  guarantee 
that  no  injury  will  be  done  to  the  property. 
Not  infrequently  when  an  owner  balks  at 
first  and  later  gives  in  reluctantly  he  develops 
eventually  into  a  most  enthusiastic  movie  fan. 
It  is  fortunate  for  manufacturers  and  public 
alike  when  he  enters  this  frame  of  mind,  because 
no  more  beautiful  staee  could  be  found  than  that 
which  his  domains  afford.  Here  and  only  here 
can  film  lords  and  ladies  appear  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  appear,  in  a  roval  setting  made  per- 
fect by  Nature  and— the  almighty  dollar. 

ARTHUR  CHANDLER. 
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'And  then ,  and  then,  came  Spring 
and  RDse-in*hand   My  threadbare 
Penitence  a  pieces  tore ' 


The  greatest  leaf  buyers  in  Turkey 
and  America  —  the  worlds  most 
skillful  blend  experts— contribute 
to  the  perfection  of  the  OMAR 
Turkish  Blend  ^  Q  for  1 C  4 
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"The  Theatrical  Events  of  1914 


A  Gift  of  Unusual  Beauty ! 

No  gift  affords  as  much  pleasure  to  both  the  recipient 
and  the  giver  as  the  set  of  two  handsome  volumes  con- 
taining the  twelve  numbers  of  The  Theatre  Magazine  issued 
during  1914. 

A  complete  record  in  picture  and  text  of  the  theatrical  season  of 
the  past  year. 

It  contains  over  800  pages,  colored  plates,  1  600  engravings,  notable 
articles  of    timely  interest,   portraits  of   actors  and  actresses,   scenes 
from  plays  and  the  wonderful  fac-simile  water  colored  covers  which 
appeared  on  each  issue. 

A  gift  that  is  both  entertaining  and  educational.     It  holds  a 
prominent  place  on  the  library  table  long  after  other  gifts  have 
been  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 

Complete  Year  1914— $6.50  a  Set 

Two  Volumes 

Bound  in  Green  Cloth 


The  Complete  Collection  of  20  Volumes,  Bound  in  Cloth, 
from  1901  to  1914,  inclusive,  $131.50 


The  following  Volumes  are  still  sold  separately  : 
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"Licensed,"  a  little  play  by  Bazil  Lawrance. 
represented  the  tendency  to  take  hold  of  social 
questions.  Without  regard  to  the  philosophy  of 
this  little  play,  there  was  a  touching  emotionalism 
in  it.  Ida  Rauh,  as  the  girl,  was  very  efficient, 
and  so  was  Josephine  Meyer,  as  the  mother.  A 
preposterous  thing  called  "Another  Interior"  was 
performed.  The  bill  gave  the  scene  as  the  in- 
terior of  a  human  stomach.  We  are  supposed 
to  see  what  happened  in  the  reception  of  indi- 
gestible parts  of  a  lobster.  Microbes  and  gastric 
juices  dance  together — a  crazy  performance. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  THEATRE.  Three  plays 
constitute  the  second  bill  of  this  organization. 
The  first  one,  "The  Glittering  Gate,"  in  one  act, 
by  Lord  Dunsany,  belongs  to  the  repertory  of 
the  Irish  Players.  That  the  play  goes  forward 
in  the  direction  of  the  new  is  at  once  apparent 
in  the  announcement  in  the  program  that  the 
two  characters  of  the  play  are  burglars,  "now 
dead."  Apart  from  this  announcement,  the  pro- 
ducers indicated  the  locality  of  the  scene  by  hav- 
ing below  the  level  of  the  scene  itself  the  strip 
of  an  abysm  studded  with  stars.  Above  these 
stars  was  a  vague  background,  a  beautiful  gate 
in  the  middle,  massive  ornamented,  locked,  for- 
bidding view  and  entrance.  It  is  the  gate  to 
Heaven.  It  is  a  quaint  little  piece,  with  a  not  too 
obvious  meaning. 

The  second  play,  "Tethered  Sheep"  is  by  a 
member  of  the  organization,  Robert  Gilbert 
Welsh.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains  among  the  moonshiners  and  feudists. 
There  was  excellent  characterization  in  the  play 
by  Mr.  Welsh,  and  the  acting  was  so  good  that 
it  is  plain  to  see  that  Mrs.  Le  Moyne,  or  who- 
ever it  is  that  trains  the  players,  has  material 
out  of  which  a  company  can  be  built  up.  Rose 
Beatrice  Schiff.  as  Bethzady  Snow,  was  very 
efficient.  Ida  Schiff,  as  Mrs.  Jeenson,  was  also 
very  capable. 

The  third  play  was  "The  Maker  of  Dreams," 
a  fantasy  in  one  act  by  Oliphant  Down.  It  is  a 
Pierrot  and  Pierrette  play.  The  Dream  Maker 
was  well  played  by  David  Solomon  and  Bella 
Nodell  was  spirited  and  appealing  as  Pierrette. 


WINTER  GARDEN.  "MAID  IN  AMERICA." 
Production  in  two  acts.  Lyrics  by  Harold  Atte- 
ridge.  Music  by  Sigmund  Romberg  and  Harry 
Carroll.  Produced  on  February  i8th. 

"Maid  in  America"  is  another  of  those  pro- 
ductions for  which  the  Winter  Garden  has  be- 
come famous.  While  it  is  scenically  a  good  piece 
it  has  not  nearly  the  snap  nor  the  go  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  artists  who  appear  each  night 
have  no  occasion  to  shine,  nor  is  a  chance  given 
to  that  clever  performer,  Nora  Bayes.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  old  stunt  of  putting  a  gangway  so 
the  players  can  mingle  with  the  audience,  used 
in  "Sumurttn,"  has  become  a  fixture  at  the  Win- 
ter Garden,  suggests  that  the  stage  manager  lacks 
imagination.  He  ought  to  find  something  more 
novel. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 
50  cti.  per  case— 6  glass-stoppered  bottles 


Students  in  Interesting  Plays 

The  students  comprising  the  1915  Senior  Class 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 
have  been  seen  at  the  Empire  Theatre  this  sea- 
son in  a  number  of  interesting  plays.  "The  Son 
and  Heir,"  an  English  comedy,  in  four  acts,  by 
Gladys  Unger,  produced  on  January  7th,  afforded 
good  opportunities  to  Ann  deNully,  Laura  Iver- 
son,  Ralph  Collier  and  Alan  E.  Edwards.  The 
second  play  was  a  translation  of  Ludwig  Fulda's 
three-act  comedy,  "The  Cure."  Special  credit  is 
due  Wallace  Todd  for  a  fine  bit  of  character 
acting  as  Dr.  Herman  Slevogt,  and  also  to  Jack 
Wessel,  who  played  with  skill  the  part  of  a  nerve- 
racked  musician  and  ladies'  idol.  The  character 
of  Elvine  Slevogt  was  well  handled  by  Frieda 
Roberts.  In  "The  Truants,"  by  Wilfred  T. 
Coleby,  Etta  Mansfield  and  Kenneth  Loane  earned 
praise  for  their  complete  grasp  of  their  respective 
roles.  Miss  Mansfield  in  a  difficult  part  showed 
exceptional  merit  and  Mr.  Loane,  as  Bill  Chet- 
wood,  gave  a  characterization  remarkably  natural 
and  true  to  life.  Miss  Zaina  Curzon,  who  played 
the  part  of  Pamela  Grey  is  also  to  be  commended. 
( )ther  performances  given  by  the  students  were. 
"The  Enigma,"  by  Paul  Hervieu ;  "The  Lie 
Beautiful,"  a  comedy  by  Maxwell  Parry,  and 
"The  Stepmother,"  by  Arnold  Bennett.  For  the 
final  performance  of  the  season,  on  March  i8th, 
the  Academy  produced  Ibsen's  drama,  "Little 
Eyolf." 


"I  would  I  were  a  bird,"  she  sang. 

"I  would  you  were,"  said  the  husband.  "You 
would  go  South  for  the  winter  without  its  cost- 
ing me  anything." — Life. 


THE  greatest  amount  of  paid-for  life 
insurance  ever  secured  in  a  single  year 
by  any  company  in  the  world— 

$518,963,821 

was  obtained  during  1914  at  the  lowest 
expense-rate  in  its  history  by 

The  Prudential 


Payments  to  policyholders  were  larger  than 
ever  before,  $39,273,810.05 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Stale  nl  New  Jersey 

FORREST  F.  DRYDEN,  President 

HOME  OFFICE,  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSBY 


Everybody  is  invited  to  visit  the 
Prudential  Exhibit  on  Life  Insur- 
ance and  Public  Welfare,  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition,  San  Francisco. 


=PLAYWRITING= 

BY  SYSTEMATIC  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  present — the  terms  subject  to 
change  at  any  moment — THE  AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHT  offers  A  Course  in  Play- 
writing,  inclusive  of  a  single  full  unre- 
served analysis  of  your  play,  consisting  of 
the  following  printed  bound  volumes,  to  be 
sent  at  once  on  payment  down  of  $40.00: 
"The  Technique  of  the  Drama"  (294 
pages)  ;  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Construc- 
tion and  Dramatic  Principles"  (350  pages)  ; 
"Examination  Questions"  (84  pages)  ; 
"Answers"  to  the  same  by  the  School  (193 
^ages)  ;  "Supplementary  Letters,"  several 
hundred  pages,  but  for  the  present  in  type- 
written form,  so  as  to  admit  of  additions 
and  emendations  up  to  the  time  of  print- 
ing, when  you  will  receive,  in  their  stead, 
the  bound  volume;  "The  Philosophy  of 
Dramatic  Principle"  (300  pages) ;  "Why 
Plays  Fail"  (300  pages).  There  is  a  Post 
Graduate  Course  of  exercise  work  in  play- 
writing,  on  assignments,  and  of  collabora- 
tion and  revision.  Subscription  to  the 
monthly  magazine,  $1.50  a  year.  The 
Course  to  be  had  also  by  instalment  pay- 
ments. Address 

The  American  Playwright 

1440  Broadway  New  York 


J7INEST  meterials,  expert  mixing  to  measure,  and 
lastly  aging  in  the  -wood  give  the  exquisite  blend- 
ing, the  delightful  smoothness,  the  rare  fragrance 
that  no  other  method  can  produce.  Your  dealer  has 
your  favorite  variety.  Buy  a  bottle  today. 
C.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO.,  Hartford,  New  York.  London 

Importers  of  th«  Umoui  Brand's  A-l  Sauce 
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The  Kaiser  and  Sen- 
ator  Beveridge 
talked  together  for 
two  hours,  and  in 
the  March  27th  is- 
sue of  Collier's  Sen- 
ator  Beveridge 
describes  his  visit. 

The  Kaiser  had  not  then, 
nor  has  he  yet,  received 
any  foreigner  since  the 
war  began,  with  the 
exception  of  Collier's 
exclusive  correspondent, 
Senator  Beveridge. 

Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz 
were  also  visited  by  Senator 
Beveridge,  and  in  "A  Visit  to 
the  Kaiser  and  His  War 
Lords"  he  presents  these 
three  great  German 
leaders  to  the  readers  of 


f*\     11  •  3:acopy 
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Tlh®    Barftlb 


UNQUESTIONABLY  the  biggest  thing  in  moving  pictures  produced 
so  far  by  American  brains  is  D.  W.  Griffith's  new  screen  drama, 
"The   Birth   of   a   Nation,"   now   drawing   capacity   house's    at   thr 
Liberty  Theatre,  with  a  maximum  price  of  two  dollars  for  the  best  seats. 
While  not  surpassing,  in  artistic  merit,  the  great  Italian  film  "Cabiria,"  the 
Griffith  photo  play  is  certainly  a  remarkable  achievement  of  the  camera, 
^^_^M.  and  of  special  interest  to  Americans   depicting  as  it 

Jl  •  does  some  of  the  most  vital  chapters  in  their  national 

•  history.      The    fact    that    it    is    based    upon    Thomas 

^^H  MHW  Dixon's   story,   "The   Clansman,"   a  book  bitterly   un- 

•  B^^  compromising  in  its  attitude  to  the  colored  question, 

tends  to  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  it  as  delectable 
public  entertainment.     What  good  end  is  accomplished 
^^  by  stirring  up  all  the  racial  bitterness  and  rehashing 

j^Bk  all  the  blunders  that  marked  the  Reconstruction  period 

^^.  is   not    readily    explained.      With    this    one    criticism, 

•j^k  however,  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation"  compels  the  highest 

•k        praise.     It   stands   on   its   own   merit   if   only   by   the 
sheer  beauty  of  its  marvellous  pictures. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  scenes.     Those 
showing  battles  are  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted. 
From   a   hilltop,   we   see   thousands   of   armed   men 

lighting  in  the  valley  below.  We  see  Sherman  and  his  veterans  on  their 
historic  march  to  the  sea.  we  see  the  blue  and  the  grey  repelling  desperate 
assaults  in  their  respective  trenches,  and  we  see  General  Lee,  strangely 
life-like,  signing  the  treaty  of  surrender  in  the  court  house  and  shaking 
hands  with  the  equally  life-like  Grant.  We  are  present  with  Lincoln  at 
the  fatal  performance  of  "Our  American  Cousin"  at  Ford's  Theatre. 
We  witness  Booth  shooting  the  President  and  the  tumult  that  followed. 
Made  at  Los  Angeles,  this  film  play  is  1,385  feet  in  length.  It  cost 
twenty  months  of  preparation.  It  required  the  services  of  18,000  persons 
and  its  cost  was  a  half  a  million  dollars. 

"I  believe  the  motion  pictures  of  the  future,"  said  Mr.  Griffith  to  a 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  representative,  ''will  deal  with  big  themes  and  have 
an  epic  quality.  They  will  cost,  in  the  making,  a  million  dollars,  and 
people  will  be  glad  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  seat  to  witness  them.  They 
will  become  what  they  are  destined  to  be,  paintings  in  drama.  They  will 
have  the  dignity  of 


Bangs 

D.   W.   GRIFFITH 


Repelling  desperate  assaults   in   the   trenches 


grand  opera  and 
command  the  re- 
spect that  grand 
opera  does.  It  is 
because  I  have  that 
vision  of  them  that 
I  produced  the 
largest  motion  pic- 
ture yet  made." 

The  lean,  tall, 
youthful  looking 
man  across  the  table 
ceased  his  long, 
slow  puffs  at  a  cigar 
and  smiled.  He 
had  been  asked  to 
put  the  toil  of 
twenty  months  into 
the  space  of  a  nut- 
shell. It  is  char- 
acteristic of  David 
W.  Griffith  that  he  tried.  His  experiences  are  well  worth  the  telling. 
"The  Clansman"  was  submitted  to  me  and  I  read  it.  The  story  was  the 
first  step.  I  kept  it  in  mind  while  directing  other  pictures.  It  was  form- 
ing in  my  mind  for  a  year.  I  wrote  at  it  now  and  then,  but  the  actual 
labor  of  writing  it  was  done  in  a  month.  The  next  step  was  to  select  my 
cast.  That  required  three  months.  My  principal  difficulty  was  in  finding 
a  leading  man.  I  reviewed  in  my  mind  at  least  two  hundred  men.  I  made 
a  survey  of  all  the  leading  men  on  the  stage.  My  choice  fell  upon  Henry 
VValthorne.  The  South,  I  know,  is  full  of  big  men.  But  while  Walthornc 
is  a  small  man  he  had,  otherwise,  the  appearance,  and  an  heroic  soul  that 
would  comprehend  big  issues.  I  called  him  'The  Little  Colonel'  to  fit 
his  stature.  Lincoln  was  more  difficult.  I  tried  possibilities  of  Lincoln  for 
three  months,  until  I  found  the  right  man.  It  was  the  same  with  Sumner 
and  Stanton,  and  Lee  and  Grant.  The  women  were  not  so  hard  to  find. 
One  of  them  worked  in  pictures  a  year,  playing  unimportant  parts  and 
receiving  little  attention,  because  I  was  holding  her  for  that  part.  And 
so  of  the  other  two  leading  women. 

"The  army  of  supernumeraries  I  secured  through  the  large  floating 
population  of  California.  The  motion  picture  business  is  so  tremendous 
in  Los  Angeles  that  six  thousand  persons  are  constantly  employed  in  the 
studios  in  the  capacity  of  supernumeraries.  We  had  to  import  from  San 
Francisco  recruits  from  the  unemployed. 

"The  three  thousand  horses  were  the  hardest  to  get.  That  took  a  month. 
The  State  of  California  and  adjourning  States  were  scoured  for  them. 

"There  is  grave  danger  in  handling  horses.  Once  they  get  going  in  a 
dash  like  that  of  the  Ku  Klux  Clan  they  will  go  a  mile  without  stopping. 

While  we  were 
directing  that  dash 
the  automobile  in 
which  we  were 
taking  the  picture 
was  overturned  by 
them.  Fortunately. 
no  one  was  hurt. 
But  there  was  al- 
ways that  chance. 
"The  actual  tak- 
ing of  pictures 
consumed  eight 
months.  We  trav- 
elled far  and  per- 
formed dangerous 
feats." 

Ford's  Theatre  the  night  Lincoln  was  shot 
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Cork  lip 
orTlainEnd 


liVE 

JUST  LIKE  BEING  IN  CAIRO " 


EGYPTIAN 
CIGARETIES 


Makers  of the  Highest  Grade  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  Cigarettes  in  the  World 


A  Delightful  Party 

An  Interesting  Play 

An  Enjoyable  Evening 


With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  1  Ox  1 4,  beautifully  bound  in 
silk  cloth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering  on 
the  covers.  It  contains  80  pages  with  title  page  and  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play— with  printed  headings 
for  the  date,  name  of  the  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme, 
names  for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page 
for  personal  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library  table  and  is  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  friends. 

Price  $3. 00 — sent  prepaid 

THE   THEATRE   MAGAZINE 


8-14  West  38th  Street 


New  York 
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Maxine  Elliott 
Toilet  Soap 

A  pure — 

mildly -perfumed  toilet 
soap  for  delicate  skins. 


We  the  Cake 
50c  the  Carton  of  Six 


For    sale    by    all    drug 
department  stores. 

Swift  &  Company 


ind 
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.Adalr  I 

IS  TO-DAY  SUPREME  IN  HER  FIELD  I 

Years  ago,  in  the  days  when  every  woman  was  her  own  beauty  adviser,  and  beauty  j 

culture  was  attempted  professionally  only  by  tyros,  practising  first  "massage"  and  = 

"steaming"  and  then  ''cutting"  and  "firing",  and  other  methods  to-day  known  to  be  dan-  E 

gerous,  Mrs.  Adairfrst  took  up  t'ie  study  of  scientific  beautifying.  To-day  Mrs.  Adair  | 
serves  a  world  clientele  from  her  New  York,  London  .and  Paris  Salons. 

Among  the  treatments  oiiginated  by  Mrs.  Adrdr,  probably  t'le   most  noted  is  the  : 

Ganesh  Strapping  Muscle  Treatment 

By  this  famous  treatment  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  made  to  conform  to  the  original  = 

and  youthful  contour.    Deep  laid  lines  and  hollows  are  smoothed  away,  and  the  unpleasant  = 

and  aj;ing  signs  of  a  neglected  skin  are  dispelled.    Increased  blood  circulation  about  the  = 

face  and  neck  is  an  important  accomplishment  of  the  treatment.  Single  treatments,  at  = 
the  Salon,  $2.5u.  Reduction  for  coi.ises. 

I 

Following  Few  Ganesh  Preparations  are  Known  to  Most  Theatre  Readers  ] 


GaiiesH  Cnin  Strap,  reduces  double 
din,  $6,^0,  $5.  Ganrsk  Forehead 
Strap,  rtnxn>es  forehead  lines,  &5.,  $4. 


Ganesh  Eastern  Musrle  Developing  Oil 

$5,  $2.50,  $\  per  bottle.      For  weakened  muscles  and  tissues  of 

the  face,  which  cause  lines  and  hollows. 

Ganesh  Eastern  l>iable  Skin  Tonic 

$3,  $2,  T5c,    A  tonic  for  loose,  flabby  skins. 

Ganesh  Eastern  It.-ilm  Cleansing  Cream 

$3,  $1.5n,  75c.  per  pot.    For  rough  skins  and  chapped  faces. 

Ganesh  Ramlelettes 

Box  of  12,  $2.50.     For  tired  lined  eyes. 


Ganesh  l.ily  Sulphur  T^otion 

£2.50,  $1.5()  per  bottle.     For  whitening  the  skin. 

Ganesh  Jnno 

|2.25,  $1.25.     For  improving  the  neck  and  bust. 

Ganesh  Cream  for  Hand** 

$1  jar.    For  making  the  hands  younger  and  whiter. 

Ganesh  Retar<line 

#1.75  per  jar.     For  flesh  reduction  (applied  externally). 

Orders  received   by  mail  promptly  filled.    Valuable  lecture  book  on   request. 


557  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


M  New  Hand  Street,  W. 

PARIS,     5  rue  Cam bon 

'nimmimimiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiMiiin^ 

For  the  Woman  Who  Personally  Shops  in  New  York 

Can  You  Wear  Model  Size    Gowns? 

New  Frocks  of  Latest  or  Advanced  Fashions — All  Originals 

IF  you  can  wear  model  sizes,  you  can  buy  your  Spring  outfit,  either  for 
street,  afternoon  or  evening  wear,  at  just  one-half  the  amount    \<ou 
are  accustomed  to  />c.v. 

Our  latest  purchase  of  gowns,  which  were  exhibited  on  forms  by  the 
importers  and  leading  American  dressmakers  to  illustrate  the  newest 
Parisian  modes,  comprises  a  wide  variety  of  colors  and  textures.  These 
gowns  are  not  worn  or  shop  worn — they  are  new  to  you. 

All  are  originals  and  no  two  are  alike.  All  those  chic  French  finishing 
touches  are  there  which  mean  so  much  to  well-dressed  women  noted  for 
their  individuality  in  dress. 

Many  of  the  best  dressed  women  in  New  York — distinctive  for  their  ex- 
clusive and  individual  smartness,  obtain  their  outfits  every  season  at  our 
friQdest  shop.  They  are  keen  judges  of  values.  The\  obtain  tu'o  distinctive 
qoyns  for  the  same  frice  thev  formerly  paid  for  one  alone  elsewhere.  We 
eftcn  have  gowns  by  the  noted  French  modistes.  We  sell  them  at  just  one- 
hajf  their  real  value. 


Our  Price*  Range  $20  to  $50 

NO    CATALOGS 


Some  Selected  Models  $60  to  $110 

NO    APPROVAL    SHIPMENTS 


The  lingerie  dresses  for  the  coming  season  are  a  revelation  and  hare  an 
undeniable  charm.  The  workmanship  in  nearly  cvcrv  instance  is  hand  work 
the  laces  are  worthy  of  preservation.  Prices  run  from  $15  to  $50. 

A  fortunate  purchase  of  waists  nf  almost  c-,  ery  variety  allows  us  to  sell 
them  from  $5  to  $12.  This  is  about  one-half  the  true  value. 

Call  and  see  these  gowns  for  yourself — even  try  them  on.  You  are  not 
urged  to  buy. 


MAXON 

1552  Broadway 


Estab. 
1899 


Model  Gowns 

(46th  St.)        New  York 


No  t^vo  of  ivhich 
are  alike 


"The  Theatre  Magazine 
gives  me  real  pleasure. 
It  is  one  of  the  few 
periodicals  to  which  I  care 
to  subscribe." 

GERALDINE  FARRAR. 


'  The  last  issue  of  the 
Theatre  Magazine  which 
came  to-day  is  indeed  a 
very  artistic  performance. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  success." 
HOWARD  CHANDLER  CHRISTY. 


"I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  March  issue  of  your 
Magazine.  It  is  the  most 
interesting  and  delightfully 
varied  number  as  to  its 
contents  of  any  of  your 
issues  and  shows  a  splendid 
quality  in  a  pleasant  assort- 
ment of  interesting  matter. '' 
DANIEL  FROHMAN. 


"You  are  certainly  making  a 
wonderfully  interesting  pub- 
lication of  the  Theatre  Maga- 
zine, and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  what  you  are 
doing.  It  shows  the  master 
hand  throughout  both  in 
typography  and  subject  mat- 
ter. It  is  entitled  to  one  of 
the  highest  places  in  magazine 
literature  of  America.  I  offer 
you  my  sincere  felicitations 
and  congratulations." 

FRANK  PRESBREY. 


"The  Theatre  Magazine 
is  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  - 
a  wonderfully  artistic  ex- 
ponent of  the  theatre,  and 
its  myriad  interests — and  I 
enjoy  it  increasingly,  with 
each  new  number." 

LEO  DlTRICHSTEIN. 


"I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mme.  Pavlowa 
which  might  interest  you.  I 
sent  her  two  copies  of  this 
month's  Theatre  Magazine. 
She  was  delighted,  with  the 
issue  and  has  apparently  read 
it  from  cover  to  cover.  She 
has  even  underlined  the  fol- 
lowing: The  Theatre  Maga- 
zine is  wonderful,  artistic  and 
a  pleasure  to  read.' " 

MAX  RABINOFF. 
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Good'Looking 
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A  New  and 
Useful  Nick'nack 


©  Ira  L.  Hill 

One  of  Frances  Starr's 
favorite  gowns 


Clothes        S  e 


e  n 


o  n 


the        Stage 


"Aren't  you  glad  we're  going  to  have  the  free 
use  of  our  legs  back  agaitif  See  how  delight- 
fully roomy  the  pleated  skirt  of  this  suit  is." 

MENTION  the  Stage  and  Actresses  and 
there  follows  at  once  the  associative  idea 
of  Fashions.  Meaning,  that  the  Ladies 
of  the  Stage,  besides  having  the  widest  possible 
opportunity  for  putting  a  gown  into  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  have  moreover  the  authority  that 
expert  training  in  any  matter  imposes.  And  you 
must  admit  that  they  do  know  how  to  select  and 
wear  their  clothes  off  as  well  as  on  the  Stage, 
don't  they?  Wherefore  has  the  Stage  always 
been  one  of  the  chief  arbiters  in  the  dissemin- 
ating of  Fashions. 

This  in  mind,  I  felt  that  could  I  induce  the 
two  charming  actresses,  Miss  Frances  Starr  and 
Miss  Chrystal  Herne,  to  give  away  some  of  their 
ideas  on  the  new  Spring  dresses  and  Dress  in 
general,  I  should  have  a  kind  of  specialist  knowl- 
edge to  pass  on.  I  sought  them  out.  Might  I 
see  a  favorite  frock  or  two?  Would  they  be  wil- 
ling to  say  what  they  thought  of  the  new  Spring 
Dresses?  Of  Dressing  in  general?  Of  whether 
styles  must  forever  originate  in  Paris,  or  whether 
America  might  not  now  opportunely  break 
through,  create  for  herself  and  impose  her  own 
standards?  They  were  willing — most  graciously 
and  generously  willing.  And  as  each  upholds  a 
different  side  of  the  shield,  their  opinions  taken 
in  conjunction  are  doubly  interesting.  En  voila! 

MISS    STARR   AND   THE   NEW    MODES 

Miss  Starr,  when  I  put  to  her  the  question  of 
what  she  thought  of  the  new  Modes,  smiled  and 
said:  "I  find  them  fascinating.  Perhaps  I'm 
rather  a  poor  person  to  ask,  because  I  like  the 
change  and  variety  of  each  new  season.  Still  I 
do  really  think  there  never  were  so  many  pretty 
models  to  have,  especially  for  the  young  and 
slender,  though  they  should  be  chosen  with  much 
discretion  by  the— shall  we  say  ?— others."  How- 
ever here  we  digressed  from  the  main  channel  to 
concur  that  you  might  almost  say  there  were  no 
others  nowadays ;  and  were  brought  back  by  Miss 
Starr's  maid  presenting  a  first  delectable  frock. 

Made  from  a  wonderful  piece  of  old  French 
silk  it  might  have  stepped  by  itself— the  quality 
of  the  taffeta  was  that  for  which  our  Grand- 
mothers sought  and  knew  as  "able  to  stand  alone" 
— from  the  frame  surrounding  a  Boucher  or  a 
Fragonard.  The  skirt  of  it  was  full  and  short, 
quite  six  or  seven  inches  from  the  floor,  and 
held  out,  stiffened  is  too  harsh  a  word,  by  a' thick 
cord  inserted  around  the  very  edge.  The  waist, 
conceding:  just  enough  seeming  pinch  not  to  be 


out  of  harmony  with  the  idea,  was  garlanded 
with  a  little  wreath  of  silk  flowers  in  shades  a 
bit  brighter  than  those  woven  in  the  stuff  above 
the  hem.  The  color  of  the  silk  was  the  loveliest 
old  pink,  the  chief  note  in  the  flower  border  pale 
blue,  and  with  the  dress  Miss  Starr  was  to  wear 
pale  blue  silk  stockings,  slippers  with  large  paste 
buckles,  and — Pantalettes,  real  live  Pantalettes! 
"They  don't  show  very  much,"  Miss  Starr  rather 


— one    of   Miss    Starr's    duckiest    frocks    was    of 
Belgian   blue. 

apologized,  ''and  they're  so  splendid  for  dancing. 
Aren't  you  glad  we're  going  to  have  the  free  use 
of  our  legs  back  again?  Here  are  two  frocks 
from  Henri  Bendel's.  See  how  delightfully 
roomy  the  pleated  skirt  of  this  suit  is.  And 
aren't  these  French  shirtwaists  to  go  with  it 
things  of  beauty?"  Miss  Starr  was  all  enthusi- 
asm for  present  trends. 


The  white  frock  turned  out  to  be  of  chiffon  cloth 
scattered  with  siher-embroidcred  roses,  and  hav- 
ing a  sort  of  etherealized  tunic  of  mother-of- 
pearl  beads  drfping  lower  on  one  side  than  the 
other  in  the  back. 


Kfiss  Hcrnc's  "Dickey  Bird"  frock  of  lavender 
Pussy-willow   with   a   corn-colored   hat. 

But  Miss  Herne  quite  to  the  contrary.  She  al- 
most went  so  far  as  to  feel  antagonistic  to  the 
new  styles.  "My  own  personal  preferences," 
she  saia,  "are  for  clinging  draping  stuffs,  char- 
meuse,  chiffon  cloth,  velvets."  I  interrupted  in 
perplexity.  The  frock  she  was  showing  me  and. 
which  she  wears  in  "The  Dickey  Bird"  (the  cur- 
tain raiser  now  preceding  "Polygamy"  at  the 
Park)  was  of  pussy-willow  taffeta,  crisp  and 
sassy,  in  the  latest  mode. 

STAGE   VERSUS    PERSONAL    CLOTHES 

"O,  but  you  must  distinguish  between  stage 
clothes  and  personal  clothes,  you  know,"  Miss 
Herne  responded  quickly.  "This  'Dickey  Bird' 
frock  is  not  at  all  the  sort  I  should  chose  for 
myself.  Rut  it  fits  the  character  I  am  imper- 
sonating. It  came  to  me,  by  the  way,"  she  con- 
tinued, "you  might  say  as  an  inspiration,  along 
with  my  first  reading  of  the  part."  If  you  will 
imaginatively  wash  into  the  picture  of  the  frock 
here  reproduced  a  pinkish  lavender,  and  into  the 
hat  which  goes  with  it  a  corn  color,  being  further 
informed  that  the  ribbon  around  the  crown  is 
black  velvet,  and  the  flowers  pressed  between  the 
brims  of  softly  harmonizing  shades,  you  will  see 
that  the  inspiration  was  of  the  happiest. 

"As  Zina  in  'Polygamy,'  on  the  other  hand." 
Miss  Herne  further  explained.  "I  am  very  happily 
cast  as  to  clothes.  Zina  can  wear  the  long 
flowing  lines  which  I  feel  are  likewise  best  suited 
to  me.  the  kind  of  clothes  I  am  sure  I  shall  go 
on  wearing,  regardless  of  the  dictates  of  fashion. 
Molly !  Bring  the  white  frock  and  the  yellow 
frock."  Molly  brought  them.  The  white  frock 
turned  out  to  be  of  chiffon  cloth  scattered  with 
silver-embroidered  roses,  and  having  a  sort  of 
etherealized  tunic  of  mother-of-pearl  beads  drip- 
ping lower  on  one  side  than  the  other  in  the 
back:  and  the  yellow  frock  was  of  chiffon,  with  a 
like  individual  note  in  a  one-sided  drop  to  the 
fur-bordered  peplum. 

"INDIVIDUALITY" 

''Of  course,"  remarked  Miss  Herne  tranquilly, 
"these  are  hopelessly  old-fashioned."  She  said 
this  as  one  who  acknowledges  broadmindedly 
another  point  of  view  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
serving the  right  to  hold  undisturbedly  her  own. 
Miss  Herne's  individuality  is  so  distinct  as  to 
make  smart  anything  she  wears.  But  individu 
(Continued  on  page  222) 
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Dress  Shields 


Fashionable  Garments 
for  1915  with  their 
tight  sleeves  will  re- 
quire dress  shields. 

For  absolute  dress 
shield  protection  se- 
lect for  your  gowns 


The 


GEM 


AX  xx  x  x  x  x 


!. 


The  sunny  side  of 
the  house 

no  longer  presents  a  curtain 
problem.  Its  windows  need 
no  longer  be  draped  in  white 
or  else  show  streaked  and  spot- 
ted fabrics  faded  by  the  sun. 

Tastefully  colored  draperies 
add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  any  room.  Your  sunny 
windows  may  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  all,  if  you  drape 
them  with 


ORINQKA 

Cjuaranteea 
SUNFAST  FABRICS 

"forffroparyand  Upholstarjf 

which   the  sun  is  powerless  to  fade  and  which  may  be 

washed  repeatedly  in  your  common  laundry  tub. 

They  offer  a  wide  choice  of  designs  and  color  combinations, 

as  well  as  weaves  and  weights,  from  filmy  casement  curtains 

to  substantial  door  draperies 

and  furniture  covenngs.    They 

have  the  richness  and  sheen 

of  silk,  but  at  much  less  cost. 

Write  for  our  book,  "  Draping  the 
Home,"  sent  postpaid  on  request, 
with  name  of  your  nearest  Orinoka 
merchant. 

ORINOKA  MILLS 

166  Clarendon  Bldg.,    New  York 


For  Your  Protection 
Insist  on  This 

Guarantee: 

These  goods  are 
guaranteed  abso- 
lutely fadeless.  If 
color  changes  from 
exposure  to  the 
sunlight  or  from 
washing,  the  mer- 
chant is  hereby 
authorized  to  re- 
place them  with 
new  goods  or  refund 
the  purchase  price. 


Thi*  Tag  and  Guarantee  on  every  bolt 


A  WOMAN'S  FACE. 


The  Story  It  Tells. 


FULL  in  the  fairway  of  every 
woman's  voyage  through  life 
there  is  a  maelstrom,  a  swift, 
wicked  vortex,  in  which  beauty  and 
comeliness  go  to  wreck.  You  may  call 
it  Ignorance  or  Carelessness,  although 
in  these  days  only  the  Careless  need 
be  ignorant.  The  wise  woman  knows 
that  beauty  will  endure  when  it  is 
cared  for  and  so  she  goes  serenely  by 
the  dreaded  whirlpool,  her  face  all  a- 
smile. 

Also,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that 
a  woman's  face  is  a  book  of  revelations? 
If  she  lias  been  negligent  or  dilatory, 
her  complexion  will  be  defective,  her 
skin  unpleasing.  But  if  her  complexion 
is  perfect,  her  skin  radiant  and  clear, 
you  have  revelation  that  she  is  one  of 
the  wise  women  who  know. 

If  one  were  to  penetrate  into  the 
boudoirs  of  peerless  peeresses,  of  roy- 
alty itself — and  of  fascinating  women  in 
other  stations  who  have  the  world  at 
their  feet,  one  would  not  require  the 
assistance  of  a  microscope  to  discover 
— Valaze. 

Such  women  as  Mme.  Jeanne  Faber, 
Marthe  Chenal,  Lavalliere,  Gabrielle 
Dorziat,  Jane  Renouard,  Stana  Napier- 
kowska,  and  scores  of  other  Parisiennes, 
and  then  of  the  English-speaking  ar- 
tistes such  as  Lillah  McCarthy,  Alexan- 
dra Carlisle,  Lily  Brayton,  Marjory 
Maude,  Lily  Elsie,  Marie  Loehr,  Ce- 
cilia Loftus,  the  Elliott  Sisters  (Maxine 
and  Lady  Forbes-Robertson),  the  Van- 
brugh  Sisters  (Violet  and  Irene), 
Pauline  Chase,  Gladys  Cooper,  Marie 
Tempest,  Evelyn  d'Alroy,  Phyllis  Neil- 
son-Terry,  Iris  Hoey,  Fanny  Ward  and 
many,  many  others  have  all,  at  one  time 
or  other,  following  simply  a  womanly 
instinct,  communicated  to  others,  with 
undisguised  enthusiasm,  their  own  sat- 
isfaction with — Valaze. 

Mention  of  this  overwhelming  ap- 
preciation from  women  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  not  made  out  of  boastful- 
ness  or  bravado,  but  merely  to  the  end 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  useful  guide  or 
suggestion  to  other  women  who  wish  to 
be  certain  that  they  are  right  in  the 
selection  of  what  is  essential  to  scienti- 
fic and  competent  care  of  the  complex- 
ion, and  that  is  again — Valaze. 

Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood — called 
Valaze  for  short — is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Valaze  Beauty  Treatments  which 
that  leader  of  the  English  and  French 
Beauty  Cult,  Madame  Helena  Rubin- 
stein, has  lately  introduced  also  to  the 
women  of  this  country. 

This  rare  preparation,  an  invention 
of  a  Russian  specialist,  Dr.  Lykuski, 
yields  to  the  skin  active  stimulation  and 
convincing  beauty,  ensuring  at  the  same 
time  freedom  from  lines,  looseness,  and 
other  similar  defects.  The  use  of 
Valaze,  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
benefit,  does  not  make  a  greater  de- 
mand on  your  time  than  from  two  to 
five  minutes  a  day.  It  stamps  out 
freckles,  sunburn  and  sallowness.  Clear- 
ness, softness  and  smoothness  of  the 
skin  are  made  lasting  with  the  help  of 
Valaze.  Its  price  is  $2.85  and  $6.00  a 
jar,  and  a  sample  pot  sufficient  for  six 
weeks'  use  can  be  had  for  $1.26. 

In  the  matter  of  Face  Powders,  Ma- 
dame Rubinstein  is  the  first  Complexion 
Specialiste  to  differentiate  between  nor- 
mal, dry,  greasy,  and  "shiny"  skin, 
maintaining  the  reasonable,  scientific, 
and  modern  view,  that  the  use  of  a 
powder  which  is  not  suitable  does  more 
harm  than  good.  She  therefore  sup- 
plies Valaze  Complexion  Powder  ($1.00, 
$2.50  and  $4.50  a  box)  for  moist  and 
normal  skins,  and  Novena  Poudre,  at 
equal  prices,  for  dry  skins.  A  special 
powder  again,  known  as  Poudre  No. 
3,  is  the  latest  specialty  for  use  on  those 
parts  of  the  face  which  are  inclined  to 
be  "shiny,"  as  the  nose  and,  not  infre- 
quently, also,  the  cheeks  and  chin.  This 
powder  is  not  for  general  use,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  is  by 
many  of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  clients  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  one  or  other 
varie'  '  of  her  face  powders.  The  price 
is  $1.50  a  pot. 

For  this  bane,  to  peculiar,  unfortun- 
ately, to  American  women,  of  coarse. 


open  pores,  Mme.  Rubinstein  has  three 
remarkable  specialities  which  are:  Va- 
lase  Blackhead  and  Open  Port  Paste; 
a  unique  scientific  preparation,  the  in- 
vention of  an  eminent  professor  in  one 
of  Europe's  most  famous  universities, 
which  reduces  enlarged  pores,  lup- 
presses  blackheads,  and  does  away  with 
coarseness,  greasiness  and  muddy  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin.  $1.00  and  $2.00 
a  box. 

Valaze  Liquidine:  A  most  interesting 
preparation  and  quite  mystifying  in  its 
action  of  overcoming  undue  flushing  of 
nose  and  face,  of  oilincss  and  "shine" 
of  skin,  and  of  coarse-poredness.  It 
also  whitens  the  skin  most  remarkably 
and  removes  stains  from  throats  dis- 
colored by  furs.  $1.50  and  $2.75  a 
bottle. 

Valaze  Beauty  Grains:  The  daily  use 
of  this  speciality  by  washing  improves 
the  skin's  texture  and  preserves  its 
velvety  touch.  It  keeps  the  skin  charm- 
ingly pure  and  alabaster-like  in  appear- 
ance. When  used  for  washing  the 
hands,  it  invests  them  with  a  delicate 
creamy  whiteness  and  adds  dainty  dis- 
tinction to  their  appearance.  $1.00  and 
$3.00  a  box. 

For  Crowsfeet  and  the  multitude  of 
little  lines  that  seam  the  skin  beneath 
and  round  about  the  eyes  Mme.  Rubin- 
stein has  at  the  disposal  of  her  clients 
two  preparations.  These  are:  I'Batt 
verle,  for  use  of  ladies  of  about  thirty 
years  of  age — the  time  when  lines  begin 
to  appear;  and  I'Eau-qtii-fique  for  ladies 
of  more  advanced  age,  and  whose  skin 
has  lost  the  freshness  of  youth.  These 
two  preparations  also  whiten  the  skin 
and  drive  away  coarse  or  heavy  ap- 
pearance as  well  as  brown  spots.  In  its 
effect  /'£aw  verte  is  the  counterpart  in 
every  particular  of  FEou-qui-pique,  but 
possesses  a  degree  of  activity  less  pro- 
nounced. The  prices  are  $3.00  a  bottle. 

In  a  most  interesting  booklet  entitled 
"Beauty  in  the  Making,"  from  the 
original  French  Comment  se  fail  la 
Beautf,  Mme.  Rubinstein  has  dealt  with 
every  defect  of  the  complexion  and 
pointed  out  the  way  to  its  prevention 
and  relief.  In  it,  also  is  given  a  de- 
tailed account  of  all  preparations  which 
are  exclusively  supplied  by  her.  This 
booklet  will  be  sent,  post  free,  on  ap- 
plication, mentioning  THE  THEATII 
MAGAZINE. 

As  to  treatments  carried  on  at  Mme. 
Rubinstein's  Maison  de  Beaute  Valaze 
at  No.  15  EAST  49rn  STREET,  NEW 
YORK,  which  has  been  equipped  with 
the  same  perfection  of  detail  as  her 
houses  at  255  Rue  Saint  Honore,  in 
Paris,  and  at  24  Grafton  Street  in  May- 
fair,  London,  their  variety  is  limited 
only  by  the  variety  of  the  requirements 
of  women  in  the  ever  interesting  field 
of  the  Beauty  Cult. 

A  visit  to  Mme.  Rubinstein's  sanctum 
or  an  inquiry  by  letter  solves  many  a 
little  heartache  due  to  some  shortcom- 
ing in  appearance. 
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New  Artistic  Profession 


MADAME    RUBINSTEIN    BY    BARON    DE    MEYER 
Specially  posed  for  TIIK  THEATRE  MAGAZINE 


IF   there    can    be    any    mitigating    circumstances    in    this 
hideous  war  now  in  progress,  perhaps  they  are  going  to 
be  found  in  the  interesting  people  it  is  sending  to  us 
from  the  other  side.     Since  September  we  have  received  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  professions,  among  them  singers,  actors, 
dancers,  writers,  who  have  had  chance  for  the  first  time  to 
widen  their  scope  and  come  and  live  with  us  for  a  space. 

Among  those  newly  arrived  is  one  who  stands  quite  alone 
in  her  line,  Mme.  Helena  Rubinstein,  a  Russian,  and  the 
foremost  authority  on  beauty  culture  on  the  continent. 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  of  beauty  culture  over 
here  as  a  business,  at  best,  a  trade.     It  has  remained  for 
Mme.  Rubinstein  to  show  us  that  it  can  be  approached  from 
a  new  angle,  and  by  force  of  natural  skill,  study  and  per- 
sonality be  developed  into  an  artistic  profession.     Not  only 
has  Mme.  Rubinstein  the  standing  in  Europe  of  any  artist 
who  creates  beauty  where  none  grew  before,  or  brings  it 
out  from  under  hiding,  but  she  is  recognized  as  well  as  a 
specialist,  trained  under  the  leading  continental  physicians, 
and  now,  in  turn,  because  of  independent  research  work, 
consulted   by   them    for   technical 
details    of    facial    treatment,    and 
even  in  questions  of  facial  opera- 
tions.     Royal    personages    of    all 
sorts   visit   her   big   establishment 
in  Grafton   Street,   Mayfair,  in  the 
Rue    St.    Honore    in    Paris    (in- 
cidentally  there    are   branches    at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne),  and  the 
latter  establishment  once  received 


Mme.  Rubinstein  has 
the  standing  in 
Europe  of  any  artist 
who  creates  beaut  \ 
where  none  grew 
before 


the  Queen  of  Rumania,  still  a 
constant  visitor,  and  many  years 
before  that  the  late  revered  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  for  a  month's 
incognito  visit. 

People    who    have    attained    an 
eminence  of  one  sort  or  another 
very   rarely   give   visible   exterior 
marks    of    it,    which    I've    always 
felt  was  the  greatest  pity.     Quite 
half  the  time  there  is  a  most  dis- 
appointing   contradiction    between 
the     exterior     and 
the      interior. 
Therefore,    it   was 
Mme.  Rubinstein    a    great    joy    when 
says    the    mask    I      went      to      see 
of  make-up  that   Mine.      Rubinstein 

American  women    to   find    at    Once    in 

icear    is    unnec-   her    personal     ap- 
essary  pearance    and    the 

setting      she      had 
made  for  it  at  her 
New    York    house 
on      49th      Street, 
west   of    Fifth   Avenue,   the   out- 
ward evidences  that  should  belong 
to  a  marked  individuality. 

She  herself  is  a  dear  little 
brown-haired,  brown-eyed  woman 
with  the  vivid  face  of  a  child. 
That  morning  she  had  just  come 
in  "a  long  way  from  the  country," 
and  with  her  hair  in  a  great  sim- 
ple knot  at  the  back  of  her  head 
and  a  bit  wind-blown  around  her 
face,  under  the  brown  silk  hat 
jammed  down  over  it,  for  all  the 
world  as  a  child  might  have  done, 
she  had  a  peculiarly  little-girl  ex- 
pression. Brown  fur  came  close 
up  under  her  chin  and  completed 
the  harmony.  And  years  could 
have  been  measured  on  Mme. 
Rubinstein  only  by  the  things  she 
has  accomplished. 

In  this  connection,  what  she 
said  about  the  skins  of  American 
women  has  a  particular  and  re- 
lated interest.  She  feels  we  neg- 
lect the  essentials  of  caring  for 
the  skin  and  then  try  to  cover  this 
up  with  a  crude  mask  of  cos- 
metics, "like" — here  she  searched 
strenuously  for  a  word — "like  a 
Pierrot.  On  the  continent,"  she 
continued,  "every  effort  is  made 
to  keep  the  face  childlike,  to  get  it 
in  such  condition  that  maquillage, 
save  for  a  gentle  touching-up,  is 
unneccessary.  All  you  Americans 
know  is  cold  cream — and  cream — 
and  cream.  Nothing  of  tonics,  of 
astringents,  or  right  applications. 
When  the  face  is  washed  of  its 
layers  of  cream  and  powder  and 
rouge,  ma  foi,  what  deplorable 
conditions  are  revealed !  But," 
she  laughed,  "the  worse  the  ski'n 
the  better  I  like  it.  The  exulta- 
tion I  feel  at  the  results  my  pre- 
parations bring!  Never  have  I  seen  any  like  them." 

Mme.  Rubinstein  says  she  has  little  time  to  spend  on 
clothes.  All  she  can  do  to  insure  being  properly  gowned 
is  to  visit  the  greatest  couturiers  every  so  often  and  say, 
"I  will  have  this,  and  this,  and  this."  without  any  fuss  or 
time  wasted.  Of  such  garnering  is  the  Poiret  frock  shown 
here  in  the  portrait,  quite  one  of  the  most  beautiful  frocks 
1  have  ever  seen.  Madame's  favorite  costume,  almost  in 
the  nature  of  a  uniform,  consists  of  a  simple  little  jacket  of 
old  rose  or  blue  silk— she  has  several  colorings— crossing 
in  front  and  ending  behind  in  a  tasseled  sash.  This  is  worn 
with  a  very  short  box-pleated  skirt  of  white  crepe  de  chine, 
from  under  which  peep  tiny  Russian  boots  of  soft  white 
kid  with  tall  tops.  Such  a  lovely  and  individual  costume ! 
In  the  New  York  frame  Mme.  Rubinstein  has  created  for 
her  work  she  uses  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  Leon  Bakst  in- 
fluence. I  can  give  you  here  only  two  tantalizing  glimpses : 
one.  of  the  treatment  rooms  with  their  large  comfortable 
chairs  covered  with  blue  and  white  chintz  in  a  Cubist  pat- 
tern;  and  the  other,  of  a  room,  hung  in  a  chintz  of  black 
background  with  hundreds  of  blue  and  red  and  green  birds 
on  it,  and  pointed  off  with  one  black  table  and  one  of  ver- 
million  enamel.  But  to  do  the  whole  justice  you  should 
really  go  and  behold  for  yourself. 


Years    can    be    measured 

on  Mme.  Rubinstein  only 

by    the     things    she    has 

accomplished 
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NEW  SPRING  MODELS 


Gray  or  white  buckskin,  black  kid  JjjC    O  O 
binding  and  tip,  bench  made    .    .      */  .  /  O 


White  calfskin  with  black  patent  $£T    QO 
leather  trimming,  bench  made  .  .      -^  •  /  O 


Black   patent    leather,    sand    kid 
back,  bench  made 


Silk  Hosiery 
to  match  .  . 


.98 


Send  for  illustrated  folder  "  M"  showing  wonderful  values 
in    our    new    Spring   Models  at  remarkably   Low   Prices. 

404  Sixth  Aye.,  N.  Y.     Bet.  24th  and  25th  Sts. 

L  M.  HIRSCH 

Sample     Shoe     Co. 
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DEMERIDOR 


Creme  De  Meridor 

used  regularly  will  preserve  the  na- 
tural softness  of  the  skin  and  create 
a  clear,  dainty  complexion.  Over  a 
million  American  women  use  Creme 
de  Meridor.  It  will  not  grow  hair. 

De  Meridor  Face  Powder  provides 
the  finishing  touch  to  a  beautiful 
complexion.  Made  in  four  tints. 

Creme  de  Meridor  and  de  Meridor  Face 
Powder  are  sold  at  all  good  stores. 

25c  and  50c. 
Write  for  free  samples  of  both. 

THE  DE  MERIDOR  CO. 
24  John«  Street  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


Anna  Propp,  Soubrette, 
says:  "(irrme  de  Meridor 
is  invaluable  to  use  as  it 
renders  the  sun  and  wind 
harmless  to  a  delicate 
complexion." 


2tg 


Kool  is  a  new 
military   idea   in   a 
Qualite  Silk  to  meet  the 
demand  for  smart  tailleur 
effects. 


The  Khaki  Kool  model 
illustrated,  is  from  Lady 
Duff  Gordon's  (Lucile) 
recent  collection,  made  in 
America,  for  her  New 
York,  London  and  Paris 
establishments.  The  Lining 
and  Parasol  are  of  Pussy 
Willow  Print. 


H.   P..  Mallinson    &-   Company 

Qualite  Silk  Originators 
New  York  and  Pa 

Formerly  M.  C,  Migd  &  Co. 
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'A  simple  affair  this  Castle  Hat— bat  in  ex- 
cellent style  and  taste.  A  purple  sattn 
brim  with  a  straw  crown  to  match  and  just 
enough  morning-glories  of  a  lighter  shade 
on  either  side  to  give  the  whole  a  bit  of 
color. 


You  reallv  must  wear  this  Rawak 
hat  as  far'  down  over  your  right  eye 
as  you  can  to  properly  emphasise  all 
of  ~its  dash  and  charm.  It  has  a 
transparent  crown  of  cream-colored 
crepe  and  a  Georgette  satin  brim  to 
match,  faced  with  Leghorn.  The 
two  quills,  shooting  out  at  an  angle, 
give  the  whole  hat  quite  a  char- 
acter of  its  own  and  are  in  natural 
tones. 


In  his  new  departure  from  the  extremely  popu- 
lar poke  bonnet,  Burgesser  has  developed  some/ 
of  his  very  characteristic  ideas.  A  brim  of 
natural  Leghorn  is  lined  with  shirred  pink 
crepe  barely  disclosing  a  band  of  very  exquisite 
cream-colored  lace  almost  hidden  underneath. 
The  semi-transparent  crown  of  pink  crepe 
matches  the  single  rose  on  the  brim,  while  the 
French  blue  velvet  band  and  extremely  long 
streamers  are  an  interesting  contrast. 


A  sailor  of  tan  crepe  from 
Burgesser's  shows  the  trans- 
parent brim  which  is  one  of 
this  season's  distinctive  fea- 
tures in  millinery.  The 
crown  is  of  Milan  hemp,  a 
narrow  strip  of  which  bor- 
ders the  brim.  A  green  gros- 
grain  band  for  contrast  and 
a  fancy  ian  quill  for  trim- 
ming finish  a  beautiful  hat 
beautifully. 


There  is  a  vivid  picture  of  hot 
summer  days,  shady  drives  and 
sea-shore  boardwalks  in  the  mus- 
lin hat.  Of  pale  pink  muslin 
this  one  which  Best  &  Co,  sells 
for  $12.50  has  a  drooping  edge 
that  hangs  at  least  an  inch  ana 
a  half  over  its  brim  and  is  run 
with  uneven  stitches  nf  Army 
Blue  silk  thread.  An  Army  Blue 
grosgrain  ribbon  crops  out  \n  a 
loop  here  and  an  end  there  in 
the  flat  bow  set  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  crown. 


A  Trellis  Veil  of  the 
Van  R  a  a  I  t  e  make. 
The.  octagon  mesh  is 
pretty  and  new  and 
generally  becoming  to 
any  type  of  face. 
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is  set   rather  low   on   the 
brim,  $12.50. 
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Good-looking  Hats  and   Veils 


Delicate  as  this  filet  veil  appears,  it 
is  exceptionally  strong,  which  is  one 
of  the  features  of  Van  Raalte  veils. 
It  has  an  attractive  Russian  border. 


The  effectiveness  of  this  season's  hats  relies 
almost  entirely  on  the  way  they  are  worn.  You 
really  must  place  your  hat  far  front  and  rather 
high  in  back  or  a  good  deal  of  its  dash  and  chic 
will  be  lost. 

The  introduction  of  muslin  hats  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  novelties  in  early  summer  mil- 
linery. It  is  a  really  truly  "American  Style"  in- 
spired by  our  patriotic  appeal  for  things  "made 
of  cotton,  and  spell  PARIS  in  every  piquant  and 
saucy  line. 

Miss  Ann  Murdock  who,  no  doubt,  is  one  of 


the  foremost  ingenues  on  the  American  stage  ex- 
pressed herself  as  delighted  with  the  veils  shown 
this  year  by  Van  Raalte.  By  the  time  you  have 
read  this  article  the  two  veils  shown  here  can 
be  found  in  all  first-class  shops  in  great  variety 
of  colors  and  patterns.  They  all  are  the  dernier  cri. 
Black  veils,  of  course,  are  first  choice,  but  the 
woman  who  likes  to  have  the  little  accessories 
to  her  costume  match  in  detail  can  select  any  of 
the  new  shades — Dusky  Brown,  Battleship  Gray. 
Russian  Green  or  even  White,  and  still  be  dis- 
tinctively vogue. 


Highlights       On       Trinkets 


The  smartness  which  lies 
in  the  long  tight-fitting 
sleeves  of  a  bine  serge 
morning  frock  is  greatly 
increased  by  a  silver 
bracelet  worn  outside  and 
high  up  on  the  wrist. 
This  one  is  especially  ap- 
propriate as  the  design  is 
simple.  The  bracelet  is 
sterling  silver,  the  clasp 
is  solid  gold,  and  the 
price  at  Wanamaker's  is 
$5.00. 
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CD  BBS 


Though  it  is  but  occa- 
sionally thai  any  rtally 
new  designs  are  shown 
in  the  little  tailored  col- 
lar pins,  here  is  a  ttt 
from  Wanamaker's  not  at 
all  ordinary.  Of  black 
enamel  on  silver,  they 
look  very  smart  and  ef- 
fective on  the  new  high 
collars,  $1.60. 


TO  the  observer  in  the  front  row  in  the  balcony 
there  appears  to  be,  now-a-days,  many  busy  fire- 
flies glowing — here  and  there  and  everywhere  in 
the  darkened  orchestra  of  the  theatre.  They  disappear 
entirely  when  the  lights  go  up,  and  prove  to  be  myriads 
of  tiny  rhinestones  set  in  the  jeweled  combs  and  pins 
in  Milady's  hair. 

For  rhinestone  hair  ornaments — in  spite  of  their  utter 
disappearance  a  few  seasons  ago,  when  the  little  theatre 
caps  became  the  vogue — are  now  more  popular  than 
they  ever  were  before. 

A  pretty  fashion  indeed,  its  chief  claim  to  popularity 
lying  in  the  fact  that  while  the  thickly  encrusted  jeweled 
pins  brighten  up  raven  or  dusky  brown  locks,  the  lady 
of  Titian  Tresses  or  Blonde  can  obtain  either  combs  or 
pins  so  designed  that  they  show  large  bits  of  dark  tor- 
toise shell  for  contrast  between  the  rhinestone  stud- 
dings. 

The  present  style  of  coiffure  really  calls  for  some- 
thing ornamental'  in  the  way  of  a  pin  or  a  comb  to 
vary  its  plainness,  and  while  rhinestones  are  not  so 
brilliant  in  the  daylight,  they  lighten  up  wonderfully 
and  become  diamond-like  in  their  sparkle  in  the  ar- 
tificial light. 


NEW    TRINKETS. 

The  many  little 
knick-knacks  in  smart 
jewelry  novelties  which 
make  their  appearance 
with  the  first  crocus 
are  not  only  interest- 
ing, but  essentially  im- 
portant for  they  will 
make  or  mar  your  cos- 
tume as  you  use  them 
cleverly  or  otherwise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  list  of  "What  NOT 
to  Wear"  is  much 
longer  than  that  of  the 
"Appropriate." 

However,  a  few  bits 
of  semi-precious  jew- 
elry carefully  chosen 


Cast  from  an  old  German  design 
in  German  silver,  the  mounting 
of  this  black  moire  "Colonial" 
bag  is  very  attractive.  So  is  the 
bag  itself,  which  is  exceptionally 
well  lined  and  fitted  and  more 
than  ivell  made. 

and  worn  discriminatingly 
are  very  welcome  and  often 
useful  additions  to  the 
jewel  box. 

Black  enamel,  or  the 
more  expensive  black  onyx 
still  continues  in  favor  and 
black  and  white  effects 
predominate  in  jewelry  as 
well  as  everything  else  this 


A  silken  cord  of  narrow 
black  ribbon  is  to  take  the 
place  of  the  chain  from 
which  to  suspend  a  bangle. 
An  exquisite  locket  on  a  silk 
cord  found  at  Stern  Brothers 
is  formed  of  an  Abalonc 
pearl  set  with  marcasite  on 
sterling  silver. 


The  fashion  started  by  Mrs. 
Vernon  Castle's  famous  forehead 
band  is  growing  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  Very  pretty  and  quaint 
indeed  are  the  Cleo  Bands  which 
Betty  Knickerbocker  wears,  low 
on  her  forehead  in  true  Oriental 
style.  Here  is  one  which  Wana- 
maker  sells  for  $5.00,  sprinkled 
with  sparkling  rhinestones  set  in 
sterling  silver. 


The  narrow  black  ribbon  or  silk  cord  necklace  is 
slowly  but  surely  taking  the  place  of  metal  chains  and 
is  particularly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  Younger  Set. 
A  wide  variety  of  trinkets  can  be  had  to  hang  from 
them,  so  that  one  may  change  the  bauble  at  any  time. 
From  a  silly  little  ivory  elephant  to  a  grave  great 
glowing  pearl,  these  trifles  can  be  had  for  as  much  or 
as  little  as  one  cares  to  spend  for  them. 

SILK  AND  LEATHER  HAND-BAGS. 

In  the  matter  of  hand-bags,  the  new  spring  offerings 
differ  not  only  in  shape  from  those  we  have  had  in 
the  past  but  they  are  now  being  made  of  many  new 
and  attrictive  leathers.  The  ones  showing  touches  of 
color  are  especially  lovely. 

A  very  sane  feature  of  the  newest  bags  is  a  notice- 
able lack  of  useless  fittings.  A  mirror  does  not  seem 
to  belong  in  this  class  as  it  is  especially  necessary 
to  woman. 

One  should  be  very 
careful  in  selecting  a 
bag  to  choose  it  for 
its  wearing  qualities, 
particularly,  as  even  a 
slightly  worn  bag  is  a 
sorry  sight  indeed. 

Fancy  and  plain  bags 
come  in  good  trade- 
marked  lines  that  you 
may  be  sure  will  wear. 
One  of  the  best  styles 
seen  this  spring  is  the 
striped  Saffian  leather. 
They  come  in  many 
good  color  combina- 
tions, but  one  particu- 
larly nice  one  was  in 
a  very  dull  blue  and 
black,  the  tiny  stripes 
of  the  Saffian  leather 
blending  the  color 


stripes    beautifully. 

And  then  there  is  so 
much  in  the  finish  of  a 
bag.  When  you  make 


A  "Colonial"  bag  of  unusual 
appearance.  In  smart  two- 
tone  striped  Saffian  leather  of 
blue  and  black.  It  has  an 
inner  purse  lined  with  white 
kid — a  change  purse  and  a 
swinging  mirror,  and  is  beau- 
tifully lined  with  rib  silk.  It 
can  be  had  for  $5.00  in  any 
department  store 


your  purchase,  be  sure 
to  watch  the  stitching— see 
that  it  is  fine  and  even 
and  where  the  handle  is 
looped  through  the  ring 
that  attaches  it  to  the  bag 
a  well-made  bag  will  show 
where  it  has  been  strength- 
ened by  stitching. 


* 


One  comes  to  look  in- 
voluntarily  for  the 
black  and  white  com- 
bination in  almost 
every  detail  of  the 
Spring  costume, 
t'ownes  have  imported 
this  eight-button  whitf 
glace  glove  with  its 
funny  little  black 
swede  trimmings  from 
France,  to  conform 
with  this  latest  vogue. 
They  are  to  be  founU 
in  all  the  smart  shops. 


igned    on    long   graceful  lines,    this 


An  old  friend — yes.  But  with  a  new  oce*  w*ty-ntn>  «»»  -«r.fi  w. -«,, -,  ,.„.. ,  -,,« 
rhinestone  hair  ornament  sparkles  and  scintillates,  and  its  shape  nicely  conforms,  and 
verv  delicately  calls  attention  to,  the  newest  coiffures.  From  Bonwtt  Teller,  priced  at 

$10.00. 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  star,  not  in  the  sky  so  blue,  but  it    the  soft  hair  of  any  Bearer 

of  this  exauisite  rhinestone  comb.     It  is  called  the     Nell  Brtnkley     and  can  be  hgd  at 

Wanamaker's  for  as  little  as  »5.00. 


//  you  would  be 
smart  in  your 
navy  blue  tailored 
Spring  suit,  then 
take  yourself  to 
the  nearest  depart- 
ment store  and 
buy  a  pair  of 
Fownes  short  while 
glad  gloves  with 
a  turnback  cuff 
of  black  kid. 


New     and     Useful     Nick-nack 


This  Kowtr  holder  is  of 
old-rose  silk  that  is  in 
beautiful  contrast  to  its 
clever  trimming  of  shirred 
ribbon  in  French  blue 
and  little  pink  silk  roses. 
Gold  braid  is  at  the  top 
and  bottom  and  the  little 
tassel  at  the  end  is  of 
gold  threads.  Many  other 
color  combinations  are  to 
be  had  at  prices  ranging 
from  $1  to  $10.00. 


HERE  is  the  cleverest 
flower  holder  it  has 
been  the  writer's  good 
luck  to  see  in  a  long  time. 

The  usual  fault  of  most 
flower  vases  is  that  they  tip 
over,  or  that  they  fill  up  table 
space  that  could  be  put  to  much 
better  use,  and  as  for  endan- 
gering one's  frills  and  furbe- 
lows by  having  one  of  the 
tipy-tilty  things  on  one's  dress- 
ing table,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

But  this  one — of  so  many 
different  beautiful  designs — 
can  you  see  in  the  photograph 
how  it  is  fastened  to  the  mir- 
ror?— there  is  no  danger  to 
your  frills  here. 

By  a  little  rubber  suction  or 
vacuum  cup  it  clings  tightly  to 


Of  beautifully  etched 
glass  this  flower  holder 
is  most  appropriate  for 
the  automobile,  whose 
owners  are  especially 
proud  of  the  decoration 
of  its  interior.  It  is 
shown  with  heavy  gilt 
bands  that  are  not  as 
costly  as  the  silver  ones 
that  afford  an  equally 
pleasing  contrast  with 
the  crystal. 


any  glass  or  varnished  surface. 
"Clings  tightly"  is  not  at  all 
overstating  its  clinging  powers, 
for  it  can  be  used  in  an  auto- 
mobile without  the  slightest 
danger  of  its  falling  off,  in 
fact,  it  is  just  as  safe  there  as 
it  is  attached  to  your  dressing 
table  mirror. 

They  come  in  many  beauti- 
ful color  combinations  in  bro- 
caded and  moire  silks,  trimmed 
in  contrast  with  the  dearest 
French  flowers.  Then  there 
are  tubes  in  delicate  etched 
glass  with  plain  or  engraved 
silver  bands  that  are  exquisite. 

It  may  be  added  that  the 
brocade  and  silk  flower  holders 
come  equipped  with  inside 
glass  tubes. 


Clothes  Seen  on  the  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  216) 


ality  of  one's  own  may  be  cultivated;  ought,  by 
ail  manner  of  means,  to  be  cultivated.  If  long 
lines  and  soft  draperies  and  tunics  suit  you  best 
you  need  not  be  afraid  to  have  them.  If  the 
vVatteau  or  the  mid-Victorian  fits  better  chose 
that.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  stores 
were  so  prepared  to  assist  you  in  a  selection. 

At  Bonwit  Teller's,  for  instance,  I  saw  a  most 
engaging  turquoise  blue  pussy-willow  for  evening, 
matching  Miss  Herne's  lavender  frock  in  piquancy 
and  general  effect ;  I  saw  at  the  same  time  a 
pink  chiffon,  soft  and  drooping,  that  seemed  to 
be  made  of  the  petals  of  Brobdingnagian  roses : 
and  I  saw  a  peach-colored  frock,  that  combined 
the  two  schools,  so  to  speak,  by  having  its  ma- 
terial of  a  fine  soft  net,  yet  with  bouffant  skirts 
and  underskirts  and  flounces.  The  skirts  of  suits 
are  full  as  a  rule  but  some  skirts  still  combine 
the  full  overskirt  and  the  narrower  under.  Such 
was  one  of  Best's  loveliest  models — an  evening 
dress — having  a  circular  skirt  made  of  silk- 
patterned  net  flounces  joined  together  and  hung 
over  a  straight  slip  of  accordeon-pleated  chiffon. 
Henri  Bendel  has  full-skirted  taffetas,  and  models 
of  chiffon  and  net  as  close  and  slinking  as  you 
please.  (As  an  entremets  I  was  shown  inimitable 
linen  shirtwaists,  similar  to  those  Miss  Starr  had 
chosen  for  her  sand-colored  suit,  some  in  lovely 
solid  colors,  some  in  whites  bordered  or  scalloped 
with  a  color.) 

And  if  your  temperament  may  be  suited  in 
styles  the  stores  are  equally  prepared  to  suit  you 
in  colors  and  shades.  At  Best's  I  found  the  new 
blues  in  variety,  both  in  taffetas  and  failles. 
Belgians  and  Copenhagens.  and  the  colder  Arctic 
and  midnight  blues,  a  shade  for  every  skin.  I'm 
not  suggesting  that  you  are  limited  to  blues.  I 
simply  noted  that  color  because  one  of  Miss 
Starr's  duckiest  frocks  was  of  Belgian  blue,  and 
my  mind  was  rather  running  on  it. 

As  to  that  disputed  matter  of  Paris  versus. 
American  fashions  Miss  Starr  and  Miss  Herne 
again  took  opposite  sides.  Miss  Herne  has  never 
depended  very  much  on  Paris  for  her  clothes. 
Her  ideas  come  from  her  own  head  and  are 
carried  out  by  her  man  dressmaker  working  in 
harmonious  co-operation.  "American  women 
have  their  own  type  of  smartness."  she  said, 
"different  from  the  French  women,  but-  just  as 
fetching  in  its  own  way.  I  feel  that  this  smart- 
ness can  be  better  brought  out  by  creating  our 
own  styles  right  here  in  America  than  by 
taking  over  bodily  the  French  styles  or  adapting 
them." 

But  "Miss   Starr  thought  there  was   something 


about  the  natural  creative  genius  of  the  French, 
combined  with  a  capacity  for  and  patience  in 
working  out  artistic  detail,  that  gave  them  such 
a  headstart  as  we  should  not  be  able  to  catch  up 
with  in  a  long  time.  She  preferred  to  buy  from 
those  who  imported  from  Paris.  In  support  of 
her  opinion  she  offered  one  argument  among 
others,  small  but  telling — the  ingenious  way  in 
which  the  long  cuffs  on  one  of  her  linen  shirt- 
waists were  fastened.  Buttonholes,  six  or  eight, 
ran  along  either  edge,  links  made  of  pearl-shaped 
buttons  joined  by  twisted  threads  of  silk  went 
through  the  buttonholes,  and  the  designer  had 
even  thought  to  catch  invisibly  each  twisted 
strand  to  the  corner  of  a  buttonhole  that  there 
might  be  no  slipping  away  and  losing  one  of  the 
tiny  ornaments.  "I'm  sure  that  such  painstaking 
daintiness  could  have 
come  from  nowhere 
except  a  Parisian 
workshop,"  said  Miss 
Starr.  And  she  did 
rather  point  her 
argument.  But  you 
see  you  may  have  the 
support  of  a  charm- 
ing lady,  whichever 
way  you  face. 

ANN  ARCHIBALD. 


A  slender  edge  of  blue  on 
cuffs  and  collars  relieves  the 
simplicity  of  a  waist  of 
Georgette  crepe.  Little  tucks 
give  a  suggestion  of  fullness 
to  the  body,  and  the  sleeves 
are  lovely.  They  are  bishop 
sleeves  with  tight-fitting  cuffs 
that  are  held  together  by 
sir  or  eight-button  links. 


Plain,    su;'r    for    its    intncaft 

design      of     fine     hemstitching, 
loi  cly    waist    of    crepe    de 


lnu<      tomes     in     many    colors. 
I!' ftli      a      rolled      collar      a 
little  hic/li  in  the  back,  and 
tii/lit-fitting     cuffs     finishing 
a  sleeve   that  is  a  little  on 
the     order    of    lite 
bishop,    it     is    just 
the     thing     for 
iivur      ?<'  i  t  It      a 
tailored    suit. 


Buttoned   high   t 
worn    open,    this    simple    waist 
of    Georgette    crepe    with    em- 
broidered    scalloped     edge     is 
always  smart.      If 'hen   the  scalloped   edge   is  in   color  the 

waist    is    as    beautiful    as    it    is    smart. 
This  waist  and  the  other  two  shown  on  the  page  are  from 
Gidding    and  are  pictured   here   because   of  their  resem- 
blance   to    the    three   waists    shown    me    by   Miss   Frances 
Starr,  which  she  said  had  been  purchased  from  Gidding. 


The  hemstitching 
is  on  the  cuff  as 
well  as  on  the 
body  of  the  bhuse. 
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Tourists  heading  Expositionward  will 
add  to  their  comfort  and  pleasure  by 
laying  in  an  ample  supply  of 


Silk 


This  has  become  a  fixed  habit  with 
all  "Travelers"  and  "Stay  at  Homes." 

If  in  the  haste  of  departure  this  im- 
portant duty  is  overlooked,  console 
yourself  with  the  thought  that  the 
"Onyx"  brand  will  be  ready  to  wel- 
come you  everywhere. 

"Onyx"  is  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
merchants  throughout  the  land.  Is  ap- 
preciated by  the  tasteful  dressers  and 
includes  a  wide  selection  of  the  new- 
est styles  of  highest  quality  reason- 
ably priced. 


>  / 


Descriptions  of  a  few  notable  numbers  follow: 


No.  235 

No.  350 

No.  106 

$1.00 

$1.50 

$2.00 

Fine    Silk    with    DUB-L 

Pure  Silk,  DUB-L  wide 

Medium     weight,     finest 

Lisle    garter    top,    triple 

garter    top,    triple   extra 

thread  silk,  DUB-L  Silk 

extra    spliced    heel    and 

spliced     heel     and     toe. 

garter    top,    triple    extra 

toe,   medium   weight. 

Seasonable   weight. 

spliced  heel  and  toe. 

These  three  "ONYX"  qualities  with  the  "POINTEX"  Heel  in  Black  and  all  the  newest  shades. 

Better   qualities   cannot   be  desired 

You  will  find  "Onyx,"  the  quality  hose,  at  all  quality  shops  throughout  America.     If  you  hare  difficulty  obtaining  your  exact  requirements — let  us  help  you! 


Wholesale 


Lord  &  l^aylor 


New  York 
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ThisBoasert  Redibilt  Bungalow,  18x24,  3  rooms,  $750 
ABSOLUTELY   COMPLETE.       Immediate    delivery. 

=  = 

Bossert  Houses  are   More  Than  Portable  I 

When  you  buy  a  portable  house  you  want  a  building  that  can  be  erected  on  any  1 

=     plot  of  ground  with  the  greatest  economy  and  speed  —  and  that  will  give  satisfac-  ; 

I    tion  eitlier  as  a  temporary  or  permanent  home,  no  matter  where  it  is  placed,  I 

I    and  regardless  of  climate  or  season.      For  these  reasons  you  should  not  build  or  I 
|     buy  any  house  until  you  have  fully  investigated 


Bossert 


Homes 


"  Not  Even  a  Nail  to  Buy " 


Here  are  a  few  Points  of  difference  and  superiority' 

shipping— any  good  carpenter  w:ll  tell  you  what  this 
means. 

7.  Tlic  best  of  hardware  furnished  throughout. 

8.  Window  blinds,  fitted  and  hung,  come   with  all 
houses. 

9.  Each  section  has  air  chambers  and  each  air  chain, 
ber  is  lined  with  felt  paper— the  roof  is  lined  with  *s- 
bestos—  making  the  house  mol  in  summer  and  warm 
in  winter.      No  other  portable  houses  contain  these 
valuable  features. 


1.  Bossert  Redibilt  Homes  are  not  ready  cut  lumber 
but  completely  built  houses.  Merely  a  monkey  wrench 
is  icquired  to  put  them  together. 

2.  There  are  no  nails  or  screws  to  drive— two  ordi- 
nary workmen  can  put  one  up  in  from  i  to  4  days, 
according  to  size. 

3.  Erecting  cost  is  reduced  by  the  Bossert  method  of 
construction  to  5  or  6  per  cent.of  th«-  cost  of  the  house. 
When  buying  be  sure  to  compare  this  cost  with  others. 

4.  The  lumber  used   in    Bossert  Redibilt   Homes  is 
particularly  heavy  and  of  superior  quality,  and  is  speci- 
ally selected  fjr  its  suitability  to  each  part. 

5.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  painting-  —  you  can 
select  any  two  colors  desired— one  for  body  and  one 
for  trimmings — two  coats  are  applied  at  factory. 

6.  All  doors  and  windows  are  fitted  and  hung  before 


10.  We  have  been  building   bungalows  for  over  25 
years  —  this  is  the   first    time  they  have  been  trade- 
marked  and  advertised. 

1 1.  Our  prices  are  for  complete  homes  ready  to  live 
in  and  range  from  $300  up— f.o.b.  Brooklyn. 

12.  You  can   also  buy  Bossert  -  Redibilt  Garages, 
Boathuuses,  etc. 


Write  for  our  New  Catalog— it  contains  illustrations 
showing  many  attractive  designs  and  quotes  prices 


|    LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS  1310  Grand  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    j 
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Bon-bons 
Chocolates 

Dainty  Bonbonnieres  of  ex- 
clusive design  are  imported 
specially  from  Paris  for  Maillard 
candies;  or  you  may  have  your 
purchases  packed  in  Fancy 
Boxes  to  order  and  made  ready 
for  safe  delivery  anywhere 

Afternoon  Tea  in  the  Luncheon  Restaurant,  three  to  six 

FIFTH  AVENUE  at  35th  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


M 


AKE  your  collar  found- 
ations in  a  minute  with 


Neckwear  Support 


It  adds  comfort,  style  and  distinction  to  every 
variety  of  the  Tango,  Gladstone,  Medici,  Elizabethan 
and  Military  collars  or  ruches. 

This  dainty,  invisible,  silk-covered,  thread-like  wire  may 
be  easily  and  quickly  fashioned  into  any  form.  It  keeps 
the  shape  you  give  it.  Enough  for  one  collar,  lOc.  ;  by 
the  yard,  25c.  At  your  store,  or  sold  direct  where  dealer 
can't  supply. 

Paris  —  JOSEPH  W.  SCHLOSS  CO.  -New  York 

Fifth  Avenue  and  21st  Street,  N.  Y. 

M'fr'j  of  Cushion  "EPE"  Collar  Support 


ANOYRETTEJ" 


The  Connoisseur  of  Emotion  " 


TJie  /"""A 

MART  VET 

•JrV.- V  •' 


A  Few  Unusual  Thing.  In  Thii  Number 
"A   SPLASH   OF   SCARLET"—  OIK  day  in  the  Kfr.  of  one  woman 


LE  BOHEME"  —  mdUr  MDry  <>/•»  cr(W< 

"THE  FAREWELLS  OF  SEVEN  WOMEN"-«*«>  /««» 


"NEAPOLITAN  NIGHTS"-»*»'p«'*«»y»w*' 
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THE  COVER : — Portrait  in  Colors  of  Miss  Genevieve  Hamper  as  Juliet 

The  colored  portraits  that  appear  on  the  covers  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  each  month  are  those  of  artists  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  stage.  To  be  put  on  the  cover  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  regarded  in  the  profession  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  Players  look  on  it  as  a  theatrical  hall  of  fame.  Money  cannot  buy  the  privilege  and  this  applies  to  the  in- 
side contents  of  the  magazine  as  well.  It  is  one  accorded  only  to  talent.  If  only  from  this  standpoint,  therefore,  our  covers 
are  of  particular  value  to  the  public.  If  our  readers  knew  that  the  artist  had  paid  for  the  cover,  as  for  so  much  advertising 
space,  the  picture  would  have  no  value  in  their  eyes.  But  knowing  that  the  distinction  is  awarded  only  to  real  merit,  the  por- 
traits are  eagerly  sought  and  collected  as  souvenirs.  Five  years  ago  R.  B.  Mantell  saw  on  the  stage  of  a  theatre  in  Detroit  a 
beautiful  girl,  who  had  been  taken  on  as  an  extra  during  the  company's  stay  in  that  city,  and  he  immediately  engaged  her. 
"That  Little  Girl  from  Michigan,"  they  of  the  company  called  her,  because  she  was  so  young,  not  yet  twenty.  Her  debut  in  a 
"real  part"  was  made  at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  in  Chicago,  in  November,  1910,  as  Jessica  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  Since  that 
time  she  has  played  fifteen  of  Shakespeare's  heroines  in  support  of  Mr.  Mantell.  On  January  16,  1912,  a  little  more  than  a  year 

after  she  joined  Mr.  Mantell's  company,  the  star  married  her. 
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Cord  Tires 

As  Goodyear  Makes  Them 

An  11 -Year  Evolution 


All-Weather 
Tread 


Plain 
Tread 


For  Electrics 
And  for  Gas  Cars 

The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  is  the  result  of  eleven  years  spent  in 
study  of  this  type.  We  built  our  first  Cord  Tires  in  1  904. 

Starting  with  the  original— the  English  Cord  Tire — we  have 
attained  something  vastly  superior. 

Now  we  have  in  Cord  Tires,  as  in  fabric  tires,  many  exclusive 
merits.  These  are  some  features  which  you  find  in  no  other  tire 
of  this  type: 

Exclusive  Merits 


30%  Oversize 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  will  average 
30  per  cent,  more  air  capacity  than 
others.  And  air  is  what  carries  the  load. 

Many  Layers 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  made  up 
of  from  6  to  10  cord  layers,  accord- 
ing to  size. 

No-Rim-Cut 

These  are  the  only  Cord  Tires  in 
the  No-Rim-Cut  type.  No  hooks  on 
the  base  to  "freeze"  into  the  rims. 


126- Wire  Base 

These  Cord  Tires  alone  are  held 
secure  by  vulcanizing  1 26  braided 
piano  wires  into  each  tire  base. 

Anti-Slip  Tread 

Goodyears  are  the  only  Cord  Tires 
made  with  an  efficient  anti-slip  tread. 
These  come  with  All- Weather  treads, 
tough,  double-thick,  resistless.  On  wet 
pavements,  where  cars  skid  or  slip  in 
starting,  such  treads  are  essential.  And 
their  resistance  to  wear  and  puncture 
makes  them  best  at  any  time. 


Save  %  Your  Power 


Cord  Tires,  as  built  by  Goodyear, 
add  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  to  the 
mileage  of  Electrics.  They  mean 
more  speed,  more  radius,  more  comfort. 
They  add  so  much  in  these  ways  that 
no  other  pneumatics  can  be  advised 
on  these  cars. 

Most  Electric  car  makers  supply 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
on  request.  If  you 
now  own  an  Electric 
with  rims  which  don't 
fit  these  Cord  Tires, 
any  Goodyear  dealer 
will  supply  you  new 


Cord  Tires 

Thell-Year  Type 


rims     free    when     you     adopt    these 

tires. 

Goodyear    Cord    Tires     are     also 

made    for     gasoline     cars,    in     sizes 

34  x  4  and  up.     They  will  fit  most 

current    rims. 

When    you    get    Cord    Tires    for 

any  car,  get  the  best  there  are. 
Consult  any  Good- 
year dealer.  Or  ask 
any  Goodyear  branch 
—  in  65  cities — 
where  Goodyear 
Cord  Tires  are  ob- 
tainable. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

ten-,) 


Do  You  Know 

VANITY  FAIR 

Once,  long  age,  people  had  leisure 
enough  to  read  separate  maga- 
zines of  the  Stage,  and  of  Art,  and 
of  Outdoor  Sports,  and  of  Humor 
and  of  Literature.  Nowadays, 
when  nobody  has  time  for  any- 
thing like  that,  you  will  find 
Vanity  Fair  is  six  magazines  in  one: 

It  is  a  review  ot  everything  new 
and  good  on  the  Stage  and  in 
Music  and  Opera; 

It  is  an  illustrated  newspaper 
of  all  Amateur  Sports — Golf, 
Tennis,  Polo,  Racing,  Yacht- 
ing, and  Football; 

Also  a  timely  review  of  the 
tendencies  in  Literature,  and 
the  Fiction  of  the  day; 

It  is  a  journal  of  the  best  in 
Art,  giving  much  space  to  the 
work  of  our  younger  artists; 

A  fashion  magazine  presenting 
the  best  Paris  and  New  York 
styles; 

Above  all  else,  Vanity  Fair  is 
a  cheerful  magazine,  presenting 
certain  tendencies  of  American 
life,  good-naturedly  and  enter- 
tainingly. 


Six  numbers  of  Vanity  Fair  from 
May  to  October  (regular  price  25 
cents  each)  will  be  ssnt  for  $1  if 
you  mail  this  coupon  now.  As 
the  May  number  is  now  ready, 
send  the  coupon  at  once. 


VANITY  FAIR 

449  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

For  the  $i  enclosed,  send  me  Vanity  Fair  for  six 
months,  beginning  with  the  current  May  number,  as 
offered  in  Theatre  for  May. 


Name---- 

Street 

City  


.      State. 
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THE    THEATRE 


Revivals    and    New     Plays     Seen     at    the     Theatres 


BOOTH. 
BUBBLE."  Comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Edward 
Locke.  Produced  on 
April  5th  with  the 
following  cast : 

Gustave  Muller,  Louis 
Mann;  Emilia  Muller, 
Mme.  Mathilde  Cottrelly; 
Rose  Muller,  Laura  Wal- 
ker; Richard  Graham, 
Harrison  Ford;  Joseph 
Mahlen,  Henry  Mortimer. 

A  retail  delicatessen  shop- 
keeper, with  alternate  moments 
of  choleric  irascibility  and 
fatuous  graciousness,  aided  by 
a  devoted  house-wife,  amasses 
a  fortune  of  $25,000.  Lured 
by  the  glib  speciousness  of  an 
unprincipled  promoter  he  in- 
vests it  in  a  fake  mining 
scheme.  The  stock  jumps,  and 
the  middle-aged  German,  with 
a  remarkable  accent,  thinks 
he's  a  millionaire,  and  pre- 
pares to  branch  out.  From 
evident  ruin  he  is  saved  by  a 
sharp-witted  financial  reporter, 
who  wishes  to  marry  Gustave 

Muller's  daughter.  Previously  he  had  been  frowned  upon  by  Muller. 
But  gratitude  for  his  monetary  salvation  induces  Muller  to  consent  to 
the  union.  Altogether  it  is  very  elementary  comedy  drama  which 
Edward  Locke  has  written  under  the  title  of  "The  Bubble"  and  in 
which  Louis  Mann  is  appearing  at  the  Booth  Theatre. 

As  a  delineator  of  character,  in  which  the  fractured  English  language 
plays  a  prominent  part.  Mr.  Mann  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  mirth- 
ful, consistent  and  artistic  performer.  His  creations  are  always  care- 
fully composed  and  wrought  out  with  an  infinite  regard  for  effective 
detail.  These  virtuous  attributes  are  very  potent  in  his  present  reali- 
zation of  Muller.  But  while  Muller  is  a  fellow  of  excellent  humor 


Photos  White  Louis  Mann  and  Mathilda  Cottrelly 

(Upper  picture)    Louis  Mann,  Laura  Walker  and   Mathilda  Cottrelly 
SCENES  IN  EDWARD  LOCKE'S  COMEDY,  "THE  BUBBLE"  AT  THE  BOOTH 


there      is      altogether 
too   much    of   him   in 
"The      Bubble"      for 
true       effectiveness. 
What  follows  after  an 
hour's    exhibition    of 
his    mental    and    phy- 
sical   vagaries    makes 
for   monotony.     It   is 
an    excellent    foil    to 
his  excitable  make-up 
which   Mathilde  Cottrelly  pro- 
as   his    easy-going,    re- 
sourceful and  affectionate  wife. 
Her's  is  a  fine  art  which  mani- 
fests  itself   in   the   sincere   hu- 
manity of  the  characterization. 
Laura  Walker  is  quite  equal  to 
the  role  of  the  daughter,  and 
Harrison  Ford  makes  a  youth- 
ful  reporter.  •   Very   debonnair 
is   Henry  Mortimer  as  the  in- 
sinuating promotor. 

The  one  setting  which  the 
action  of  the  piece  calls  for 
is  sufficiently  appropriate. 
Although  good  of  its  kind. 
"The  Bubble"  seems  just  a  bit 


ingenuous  for  these  advanced  days  of  the  drama. 


WALLACK'S.     "TuE   DOCTOR'S   DILEMMA."     Play   in    live   acts   by 
Bernard  Shaw.     Produced  on  March  26th  with  this  cast : 

.Reynolds   Evans 


Sir   Colenso   Ridgeon Tan   Maclaren 

Sir  Patrick  Cullen Lionel"  Braham 

Sir  Ralph  B.  Bonnington.  .O.  P.  Heggic 

Mr.  Cutler  Walpole Arnold  Lucy 

Dr.    Blenkinsop Edgar   Kent 

Dr.    Schutzmachcr Wright   Kramer 

Louis  Dubedat Nicholas  Hannen 


Redpenny    Reynolds   Ev 

The  Newspaper  Man.  ..  .Ernest  Cossart 

Mr.    Danby Walter   Geer 

A  Waiter George  Carr 

Jennifer    Lilian   McCarthy 

Emmy   Kate  Carlyon 

Minnie    Tinwell. . .  .Eva    Leonard-Boyne 


In  his  production  of  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"  it  would  seem  as  if 
Granville  Barker  had  sacrificed  the  mental  comfort  of  his  audiences  to 
his  strict  devotion  to  the  integrity  of  the  Shavian  text.  Shaw's  five- 
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act  study  in  medical  manners  and  morals  is  quite  all  that  its  preface  says 
:  is,  "a  sermon,  a  tragedy,  a  comedy  of  manners  and  romance  "     But  it 
s  long  drawn  out  and  there  are  even  some  very  warm  and  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  the  Irish  dramatist  who  will  insist  that  its  effect  would  be  highly 
tightened  if  it  were  subjected  to  some  drastic  editing 

Mr.  Barker  calls  this  comedy  one  of  Shaw's  best,  but  in  neither  con- 
struction nor  sustained  interest-who  can  condone  the  fearful  anti-climax 
of  die  final  act '-will  it  compare  with  either  "Candida"  or  "You  Never 
splendidly  telling  in  its  differentiation  of  doctors  and 
their  varying  schools  and  methods.  It  is  marvellously  searching  in  its 
revelation  of  character.  It  is  scintillatingly  brilliant  in  its  dialogue  It 
is  strikingly  bold  in  its  juxtaposition  of  the  comic  with  the  tragic 

R.dgeon   is   the   inventor   of   a   serum   that   will   cure   tuberculosis 
1  here  is  room  in  his  sanitarium 


for     but     one     more     patient. 
Shall  the  precious  cure  be  given 
to  an  honest,  plodding  but  un- 
successful    fellow    practitioner 
or  shall  the  life  be  prolonged 
of    a    morally     worthless     but 
highly     talented     artist     whose 
devoted   wife   sees   in   him  the 
epitome  of  honor  and  the  ab- 
straction    of     genius?       Given 
the  additional  premise  that  the 
wife  is  very  fascinating,  which 
Ridgeon  is  prompt  to  observe, 
and   you   have   a   dilemma    for 
any  medical  man,  which  Shaw 
promptly  sets  about  to  explain, 
confuse,  solve  and  resolve  with 
all  his  baffling  sophistry  of  ac- 
customed wit. 
"The   Doctor's   Dilemma"   is 

the    rirst    modern    play    to    set 

forth    the    Barker    method    in 

productions   of   its   kind.     The 

settings   are   unobtrusively   ap- 
propriate    and     in     excellent 

taste,  but  the  action,  depicting 

as  it  does  conventional  society, 

can   go   no   further   than  good 

taste  and  sense  suggest.     The 

piece  shows  thorough  rehearsal 

and    polite    intelligence.      The 

new  method  of  lighting  shows 

its    distinct    limitations.      The 

cast    is    universally    competent. 

Lionel  Braham  as  Sir  Patrick 

Cullen,  a  physician  of  the  old 

school,    is    well    nigh    perfect 

The    fashionable   doctor,   Bon- 

nington,  is  portrayed  with  ain 

self-satisfaction  and  humorous 

importance   by    O.    P.    Heggie, 

while   Arnold  Lucy  is  equally 

telling  as  Walpole,  the  insistent 

surgeon,    whose    knife    is    the 

remedy  for  all  human  ills.  Nicholas  Hannen  is  Dubedat,  the  irresponsible  and 

artistic  invalid,  while  Jennifer,  his  wife,  is  played  by  Lilian  McCarthy  with 

feminine  fascination,  exalted  enthusiasm  and  really  deep  understanding. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.    "THE  REVOLT."    Play  in  three  acts  by  Edward 
Locke.     Produced  on  April  ist  with  the  following  cast: 

Floro    Larose Beth    Franklyn 

Cissie    Mackaye Sussanne   Willa 

Eva  Essex Annette  Tyler 

The  Deacon Howard  Gould 

The   Souse Sam    Edwards 

Fidgets    Fred   W.   Peters 

The  Prude Edwin   Mordant 

Nannie   Stephens Rosanna    Logan 


T, —  V,,   ^'"   °f   nve    unusual    plays 
RFT  J  *rn  Waf.hinff'°n   Square  Players. 
BELASCO.       "MARIE-ODILE."      Spiritual 
H,   ,      f  V°U?g  g"l£   innocence— an   inci- 
dent   ot    the    Franco-Prussian    war— beauti- 
fully and  simply  told. 

BOOTH.  -THE  BUBBLE."  New  char- 
acter study  by  Edward  Locke,  in  which 
that  mirthful  and  artistic  performer,  Louis 
Mann,  appears  as  a  retail  delicatessen  shop- 
keeper. 

BRAMHALL.  "THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
COMING  AND  GOING."  Not  very  convincing 
and  somewhat  unsavory  preachment  on  eu- 
genics and  other  social  problems,  spiced 
with  _  witty  dialogue,  and  acted  in  New 
York  s  newest  and  tiniest  theatre. 

CANDLER.  "ON  TRIAL."  Old-fashioned 
melodrama  presented  in  a  novel  and  effect- 
ive  way.  One  of  the  genuine  successes  of 
the  present  season. 

CASINO.  "EXPERIENCE."  Ingenious  mo- 
rality play  depicting  the  perils  that  beset 
Youth  in  the  Big  City. 

COHAN.  "!T  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE." 
Highly  amusing  farce  growing  out  of  the 
idea  that  publicity  spells  success. 

COMEDY.  "THE  WHITE  FEATHER."  Play 
of  the  present  war  and  the  German  spy 
system. 

CORT.  "UNDER  COVER."  Polite  melo- 
drama of  the  New  York  Customs,  with  a 
novel  twist  at  the  end. 

ELTINGE.  "THE  SONGS  OF  SONGS." 
Vivid  and  somewhat  salacious  play  of 
gay  life  in  New  York;  based  on  Suder- 
mann's  novel. 

EMPIRE.    "A  CELEBRATED  CASE."    Stately 
old    melodrama    of    the    "Two    ORPHANS 
school,   revived   with  a  remarkable  cast,   in- 
cluding   some    of    our    most    distinguished 
players. 

48TH  STREET.  Revival  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  tuneful  operetta  "THE  YEOMEN 
OF  THE  GUARD,"  featuring  that  favorite 
comedian,  De  Wolf  Hopper. 

44TH  STREET.  "THE  PEASANT  GIRL." 
Successful  version  of  a  foreign  opera,  with 
catchy  music  and  the  popular  Emma  Tren- 
tini. 

FULTON.  "TwiN  BEDS."  Vastly  amus- 
ing farce,  built  on  the  complications  of 
life  in  a  New  York  apartment  house. 

GAIETY.  "DADDY  LONG-LEGS."  Simple 
and  appealing  little  play  of  an  orphan 
drudge  who  eventually  marries  her  bene- 
factor. 

GARRICK.  "You  CAN  NEVER  TELL." 
Revival  of  George  Bernard  Shaw's  witty 
comedy,  with  Arnold  Daly  and  a  notable 
cast. 

GLOBE.  "CHIN-CHIN."  Musical  fantasy 
with  the  inimitable  Montgomery  and  Stone 
and  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls. 


dLHitDe  to  t^e 

nfIirARi'll.S;-/"r"E,.LlK-"  Interesting  drama 
Of  English  life  with  emotional  opportunity 
for  Margaret  Illington. 

HTTr^C/\XT         4tT*      _    /-. 
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with  the  idea  of  sharipg  in  a  more  generous  income  for  living  expenses 

simster  creature  is  this  stepmother.     As  an  acting  character  she  pro- 

vides  some  amusement,  in  spite  of  her  unnaturalness,  unnatural  even  if 

mH  ',„         n          "  T*  hef  W3y  '"  the  end  is  sma11  """Pensation  to 

audience.     However,  for  the  purposes  of  the  action  Mr.  Locke  has 

rawn  a  character  that  keeps  the  theatrical  movement  active.     The  wife 

t  e  rooms  of  a  woman  she  knows,  or  who  is  better  known  to  the 

stepmother,  and  at  her  rooms  encounters  four  or  five  men  about  town. 

whom  immediately  presses  unwelcome,   brutal  attentions  on   her, 

embracing  he,      She  slaps  him.     When  the  others  have  paired  off  an, 

hey  are  left  alone,  he  tr.es  force.    A  Doctor,  one  of  the  visitors,  come, 

n  and  rescues  her     A  telephone  message  tells  of  the  critical  condition  of 

her  ch.Id,  and  she  ,s  taken  home  by  the  Doctor,   who  convinces  the  hus- 

band   of   the   innocence  of   the 

wife.      Thus    we    have    some 
highly     dramatic     scenes,     but 
there  is  a  lack  of  emphasis  on 
material   points,    purposes   and 
real    conditions    of    mind.      In 
other    words,    the    play   is   too 
slight,   although   the  situations, 
in   themselves,   are  theatrically 
strong.     A  little  revision  could 
greatly  strengthen  the  play  and 
give   it   that   distinction    which 
it  lacks  because  of  hasty  writ- 
ing.     The    performance    lacks 
nothing  in  effectiveness.     Miss 
Alma  Belwin  is  natural,  emo- 
tional, effective.     Vincent  Ser- 
rano lacks  m  variety  and  shad- 
ing. Edwin  Mordant  has  a  prop- 
erly proportioned  role,  so  that 
between   what  is  provided   for 
him  and  what  he  brings  to  the 
part    personally,    the    part    he 
Plays,     that     of     the     manly, 
friendly  Doctor,  stands  out  as 
one    of    the    most    agreeable, 
clear-cut  characterizations  seen 
on  the  stage  in  many  days. 

EMPIRE.  "A  CELEBRATED 
CASE."  Drama  in  a  prologue 
in  four  acts  by  MM.  d'Ennery 
and  Cormon.  Revived  on 
April  ;th  with  this  cast: 

Count  d'Aubeterre,  Frederic  de 
Belleville;  Jean  Renaud,  Otis  Skin- 
ner; Denis  O'Rourke,  N.  C.  Good- 
win; The  Seneschal,  George  Alison; 
Madeleine  Renaud,  Helen  Ware- 
Adnenne  Renaud,  Mimi  Yvonne- 
Martha,  Beverly  Sitgreaves;  Due 
dAubeterre,  Frederic  de  Belleville: 
Count  de  Mornay,  Robert  Warwick- 
Viscount  de  Langey,  Eugene  O'- 
Brien; Jean  Renaud,  Otis  Skinner; 
Dems  O'Rourke,  N.  C.  Goodwin- 
Joseph,  Herbert  Ayling;  Adrienne, 
Ann  Murdock;  Valentine,  Florence 
Reed;  Duchess  d'Aubeterre,  Minnie 
Gale  Haynes;  Chanoinesse,  Elita 
Proctor  Otis. 


play 


KNICKERBOCKER.       "THE     HYPHEN." 

S««  warf  £ay  havii?g  for  its  th«me  ""-• 

loWSL?t  Germans   m  America. 
A          li         jA  PAIR  °*  SlLK  STOCKINGS." 
Agreeable   and    occasionally    funny    comedy, 
act«d  by  an   English  company. 

LONGACRE.  "INSIDE  "THE  LINES" 
Drama  of  tne  present  war,  with  strong 
situations  and  an  interesting  spy  complica- 

LYCEUM.  "BEVERLY'S  BALANCE."  Spright- 
y  farce  in  which  Margaret  Anglin  reveals 
her  skill  as  a  comedienne. 

LYRIC.  "THE  ONLY  GIRL."  Musical 
comedy  by  the  popular  authors  of  "Mile. 
Modiste.  Clever  entertainment  above  the 
average  in  artistic  merit. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "THE  REVOLT." 
sex  play  dealing  with  distinctly  un- 
pleasant features  of  domestic  infelicity. 
Not  for  the  Young  Person. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.  "WATCH  YOUR 
STEP.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  and  other 
favorites  in  a  musical  hodge  podge 

PLAYHOUSE.  "SINNERS."  Old-fash- 
ioned melodrama  of  the  kind  that  used  to 
delight  our  grandfathers. 

PRINCESS.  "NOBODY  HOME."  New 
musical  comedy  of  the  usual  Broadway 

*PUNCH  AND  JUDY.  "THE  CLEVER 
ONES.  Comedy  satirizing  certain  English 
sociological  fads. 

REPUBLIC.  "TiiE  NATURAL  LAW." 
Another  unsavory  "Sex"  play  dealing  with 
the  struggle  between  natural  sex  attraction 
and  the  conventions  of  society 

SHUBERT.  "TRILBY."  Elaborate  re- 
vival with  a  remarkable  cast  of  the  drama- 
tization of  Du  Maurier's  famous  story, 
which  first  took  New  York  by  storm  twenty 
years  ago. 

39TH  STREET.  "TAKING  CHANCES." 
Comedy  with  a  gentleman  burglar,  imper- 
sonated by  Lou-Tellegen,  for  its  hero. 

WALLACK'S.  Alternate  bill.  "ANDRO- 
CLES  AND  THE  LION."  Witty  fantasy  by 
the  irrepressible  G.  B.  Shaw.  "A  MID- 
SUMMER NIGHT'S  DREAM,"  staged  with  the 
elaborate  externals  of  the  Reinhardt-Craig- 
Barker  School,  and  "THE  DOCTOR'S  DI- 
LEMMA." A  typical  Shaw  satire,  dealing 
with  the  medical  profession,  long  drawn 
out  but  with  the  usual  brilliancy  of  dia- 

"^VINTER  GARDEN.  "MAID  IN  AMER- 
ICA." Usual  girl-and-music  show,  featuring 
popular  vaudeville  favorites. 


Mrs.    Biddle Jessie    Ralph 

Anna    Stephens Alma    Belwin 

Mrs.   Caxton Claire   Burke 

Mr.   Caxton Chas.    N.    Greene 

John  Stephens Vincent   Serrano 

Fntz    Frank    Worth 

Carl    F.    Russell    Smith 

Mathilda    Sara   Enright 

The  revolt  of  the  neglected  wife  is  a  persistent  dramatic  theme.  In 
"The  Revolt,"  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  wife's  purpose,  she,  by  good 
fortune,  being  saved  from  the  dangers  of  her  experiment.  There  is  a 
happy  and  definite  conclusion,  including  a  reconciliation  over  the  child 
whose  life  hangs  in  the  balance.  The  wife  is  neglected;  the  husband  does 
not  provide  for  her  properly,  spends  his  money,  under  false  pretenses  of 
business,  on  women  or  some  particular  woman.  She  discovers  a  letter 
written  to  him  that  leaves  him  no  defense,  and  leaves  the  house  saying 
that  she  is  going  to  get  her  share  in  the  pleasures  he  has  been  indulging 
in.  She  at  once  becomes  unsympathetic.  With  this  fault  remedied  the 
play  would  take  on  a  different  tone.  Otherwise,  it  is  well  written,  and 
has  a  number  of  capital  scenes.  The  wife  has  a  stepmother  who  is  with- 
out scruples,  and  who  urges  her  to  take  to  a  life  of  pleasure.  She  does 
this,  apparently  out  of  pure  irresponsibility  and  maliciousness,  possibly 


At  the  fag  end  of  each  season,  when  the  available  supply  of  new  plays 
runs  low,  and  managers  have  difficulty  in  keeping  their  theatres  supplied 
with  dramatic  material,  they  usually  decide  on  the  revival  of  some  old 
piece  which  stirred  Broadway  a  generation  or  so  ago.  The  trouble  with 
most  of  these  revivals  is  that  while  the  play  selected  remains  what  it  was 
forty  years  before,  the  taste  of  the  present  day  public  has  changed  for 
better  or  worse.  Situations  that  thrilled  our  fathers  are  apt  to  appear  very 
naive  and  hackneyed  to  us,  and  not  even  the  expensive  expedient  of  en- 
gaging an  all-star  cast  entirely  removes  this  impression.  Messrs.  Charles 
Frohman  and  David  Belasco,  after  an  estrangement  of  many  years,  recently- 
adjusted  their  differences  and  marked  the  occasion  by  making  a  joint 
production  of  "A  Celebrated  Case,"  the  drama  by  d'Ennery  and  Cormon, 
first  produced  in  this  country  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  exactly  thirty 
seven  years  ago. 

It  is  interesting,  in  watching  this  stately  old  melodrama  which  creaks  at 
every  rusty  joint  as  it  rumbles  heavily  along,  to  note  the  progress  the  art 
of  playwriting  has  made  since  the  7o's.  Never  for  a  moment  is  the  spec- 
tator left  in  doubt  as  to  what  will  happen.  One  anticipates  the  situations 
long  before  they  occur.  When  Jean  Renaud  runs  home,  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  to  confide  to  his  wife  valuable  jewels  entrusted  to 
him  by  a  dying  man,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  scowling  face  at  the 
window,  we  know  that  on  the  soldier's  departure,  the  assassin  will  break  in 
and  steal  the  jewels.  When  the  five-year-old  daughter  hears  her  mother 
cry  under  compulsion :  "I'm  with  your  father"  you  are  reasonably  certain 
that,  on  the  child's  testimony,  Jean  Renaud  will  be  arrested  for  the  murder 
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of  his  wife.  Representative  of  a 
type  of  play  long  gone  out  of 
fashion,  there  seems  little  excuse 
for  resurrecting  "A  Celebrated 
Case"  from  musty  book  shelves  ex- 
cept that  the  ok!  melodrama,  with 
its  multiplicity  of  prominent  roles, 
affords  an  opportunity  to  assemble 
a  cast  composed  entirely  of  thea- 
trical notabilities. 

I  f  only  for  this  reason  the  present 
revival  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance.  One  easily  becomes 
interested  in  the  big  melodramatic 
scenes  when  they  are  acted  by  such 
a  fine  romantic  actor  as  Otis  Skin- 
ner. As  Jean  Kenaud,  the  gallant 
French  soldier  who  suffers  for 
another's  crime,  Mr.  Skinner  was 
seen  at  his  best.  The  touching 
scene,  when  he  blesses  the  child 
whose  innocent  testimony  sends  him 
to  the  galleys,  was  beautifully  done. 
Nat  Goodwin  made  far  more  of  the 
part  of  Denis  O'Rourke,  the  Irish 
sergeant,  than  the  French  authors 
intended.  His  performance  was  a 
delight.  Frederic  de  Belleville, 
stately  and  dignified  as  the  Duke, 
acted  with  that  polish  and  finish  for 
which  this  distingu'shed  actor  is 
noted.  Ann  Murdock  gave  charm 
and  grace  to  the  important  role  of 
Adrienne.  Florence  Reed  was  an 
earnest  and  sympathetic  Valentine. 
Helen  Ware,  seen  only  in  the  pro- 
logue, made  a  splendid  Madeleine, 
and  Elita  Proctor  Otis  gave  veri- 
similitude to  the  role  of  the  Chan- 
oinesse.  Minna  Gales  Haynes  was 
a  handsome  but  somewhat  colorless 
Duchess.  The  play  is  staged  in  a 
lavish  style.  

39TH    STREET.      "TAKING 

CHANCES."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  Paul  Frank  and  Siegfried  Geyer. 
English  version  by  Benrimo  and  Morgan.  Produced  on  March  I7th  with 
the  following  cast: 


reports  of  conversations  over  the 
telephone,  all  preliminary  to  the 
final  act  when  M.  Blondeau  comes 
to  arrest  him.  Then  de  Lastra, 
with  a  fine  theatrical  sense  of  se- 
quence, presents  the  conclusive 
evidence  that  his  go'ng  free  is  the 
only  possible  price  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  scandal.  All  very 
amusing  farce,  for  by  no  chance 
can  either  the  story  or  its  treat- 
ment be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
romantic  comedy.  De  Lastra  is 
one  of  those  highly  colored  theatri- 
cal portraits  which  no  actor  of 
presence  or  resource  could  possibly 
fail  in.  M.  Lou-Tellegen  meets  it^ 
every  requirement.  Blondeau  is 
acted  with  a  fine  sense  of  contrast 
by  Dodson  Mitchell,  and  there  is 
feminine  charm  and  ingenious 
sparkle  to  Ivy  Troutman's  imper- 
sonation of  the  wife.  Carlotta 
Monterey  is  a  picturesque,  petu- 
lant and  pouting  adventuress,  and 
Aimee  Dalmores  is  piquant,  pert 
and  knowing  as  Jeanettc.  the  maid. 
The  stage  settings  are  elaborate 
and  in  the  best  of  taste.  Me-sr>. 
Benrimo  and  Morgan  prepared 
the  English  version.  Herren  Frank 
and  Geyer  were  the  original  Ger- 
man authors. 


White 


Bertha  Kalich  and  Robert  S.  Gill  in  "The  Victim"  recently  at  the  Palace 


REPUBLIC.  "THE  NATURAL 
LAW."  Play  in  three  acts  by 
Charles  Sumner.  Produced  on 
April  3d  with  this  cast: 

Dr.  Ralph  Wehster,  Howard  Hall; 
'Jack  Bowling,"  Otto  Krtiger;  Freddie 
Donlin,  Carl  Eckstrom;  Judge  White, 
Austin  Webb;  Ruth  Stanley,  Ilcln) 
Holmes;  Delia  Forbush,  Teresa  Maxwell 
Conover;  Mrs.  Fraiiklyn,  Maggie  Hollo- 
way  Fisher;  A  Maid,  Florence  Marsh. 


M.    Ardenne Harry   J.    Ashford 

Marielle    Blondeau Ivy    Troutman 

M.    Dubois Carl    Freybe 

Pierre    Robert   Vivian 

Count  de  Lastra Lou-Tellegen 

M.    Henri    Blondeau Dodson    Mitchell 

Jeanette    Aimee    Dalmores 

Victor    Walter    Plinge 


M.   Van  Ryck John   Hamilton 

M.    Sabaroff. Wilton   Ross 

M.    Pascal Lionel    Bevans 

M.     Clement Barnett     Parker 

Mme.    Duval Winifred   Harris 

Lucy  Gallon Carlotta  Monterey 

M.    Armand Alexander    Herbert 

M.    Revelle Elwyn   Eaton 

The  most  effective  act  in  "Taking  Chances,"  the  new  comedy  at  the 
39th  Street  Theatre,  is  the  final  one.  And  the  reason  is  that  it  subscribes 
to  one  of  the  most  elementary  of  the  formulas  that  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  successful  play.  The  audience  is  prepared  for  it.  Previous 
thereto  it  has  been  known  that  the  Count  de  Lastra  is  a  successful  bank 
robber  with  irreproachable  manners  and  a  personality  which  the  fair  sex 
is  unable  to  resist.  His  method  after  despoiling  a  bank  is  to  compromise 
the  wife  of  the  chief  of  police.  To  avoid  scandal  that  functionary  con- 
dones the  offense  and  as  a  further  safeguard  for  security  provides  de 
Lastra  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  head  of  the  police  of  the  next 
city  which  the  Count  proposes  to  visit  in  his  predatory  professional  career. 
It  is  Lou-Tellegen  who  personates  this  irresistible,  young  and  handsome 
scoundrel,  to  whom  the  audience  is  introduced  at  an  evening  fete  in  M. 
Blondeau's  Garden  at  Nice.  As  is  the  case  in  most  functions  of  its  kind — 
on  the  stage  at  least — the  guests  largely  give  themselves  over  to  talk  of 
the  most  perfunctory  character.  The  entire  scene  is  of  no  possible  in- 
terest, as  set  forth  in  the  dialogue,  except  that  from  it  has  been  learned 
that  the  local  bank  has  been  robbed,  and  that  apparently  in  Nice  there  is 
not  one  woman  who  is  not  prepared  to  throw  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
fascinating  de  Lastra.  Even  Mme.  Blondeau,  whose  husband  is  Chief  of 
Police,  is  more  than  disposed  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

Act  II  is  daring.  It  is  very  late  at  night.  Mme.  Blondeau  is  preparing 
to  retire.  The  intimacies  of  the  toilet  are  revealed  with  refreshing  candor. 
Even  the  water  in  the  tub  is  heard  running  in  the  adjoining  bathroom. 
Madame  gets  into  bed.  Darkness,  pause,  suspense,  de  Lastra,  lights,  and 
tableau.  Of  course,  Madame  is  horrified.  She  threatens 
to  shriek.  What  will  be  the  result?  Scandal.  De  Lastra 
talks  so  interestingly,  to  her,  at  least,  that  in  spite  of  the 
unconventionality  of  the  situation  she  is  more  than  dis- 
posed to  listen.  Well,  de  Lastra  establishes  what  he  is 
after,  cigarettes  with  incriminating  initials,  jewelry  and 


That    "The    Natural    Law"    was 

supposed  to  be  a  play  of  value,  both  commercially  and  in  its  subject,  suf- 
ficiently appears  in  that  it  was  produced  by  John  Cort  by  arrangement 
with  Leffler  and  Bratton,  and  that  it  was  submitted  to  New  York  after 
having  been  dispossessed  from  the  stage  by  the  authorities  in  Boston. 
Whether  materially  modified  or  not  it  passed  the  censor  here.  The  play 
is  notably  well  produced,  acted  and  stage-managed.  There  is  no  impres- 
sion of  crudeness  about  it  in  any  way,  but  the  action  turns  on  the  refusal 
of  a  girl  to  marry  a  young  man  because  he  will  act  under  a  sense  of 
duty  and  not  of  love.  This  is  a  new  feminist  idea,  but  it  has  been  tried 
in  several  plays,  never  meeting  with  the  approbation  of  audiences.  Apart 
from  this  very  vital  point  the  play  has  many  impressive  scenes,  and  no 
intent  to  offend  in  order  to  gain  attention  can  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  dramatist  or  producer.  The  play  has  force,  but  we  doubt  its  popu- 
larity as  an  entertainment,  not  that  it  does  not  entertain,  not  because 
:t  is  not  high-minded  in  many  ways,  but  because  of  a  certain  reluctance 
of  people  to  share  in  the  discomforts  of  unhappy  experiences  of  the  kind. 
A  girl,  an  artist,  engaged  to  a  doctor  ten  years  or  so  older  than  she  is, 
undertakes  to  paint  the  portrait  of  a  young  athlete.  The  two  fall  in 
love  and  are  indiscreet.  He  is  about  to  go  to  England  for  the  Marathon. 
The  Doctor,  to  whom  she  confides  the  situat'on,  summons  the  youth. 
The  boy  will  marry  her  when  he  returns,  he  promises,  as  he  is  dragged  off 
to  the  boat  by  his  trainer.  She.  however,  will  not  consent  to  marriage 
now  in  any  circumstances,  for  she  charges  him  with  consenting  to  marry 
her  out  of  a  sense  of  duty.  Upon  the  boy's  return  the  Doctor  contrive- 
to  bring  the  two  together  and  convinces  her  that  she  is  loved.  In  tin- 
meanwhile,  the  Doctor  has  announced  his  intention  to  marry  the  girl  he 
had  truly  loved  in  case  he  could  not  bring  about  the  natural  solution. 
The  acting  was  most  interesting.  Otto  Kruger  as  the  young  athlete.  Helen 
Holmes  as  the  artist.  Simply  as  a  play,  a  piece  of  work,  "The  Natural 
Law"  has  merit,  and  Mr.  Sumner,  the  author,  gives  every  assurance  (if 
dramatic  capacity.  The  need  of  the  play  is  less  apparent. 


SHUBERT.     "TRILBY."     Play   in    four   acts  by    Paul   M.   Potter,   from 
Du  Maurier's  novel.     Revived  on  April  3d  with  this  cast: 

SvetiRrali.  Wilton  Lackaye;  Ta'bot  Wynne.  Burr  Mclntosh;  Wil- 
liam Bagot,  Brandon  Tynan;  Alexander  McAlister.  George  Mac- 
Farlane;  Due  de  la  Rochmartel.  Leo  Ditrichstein;  Gecko,  Taylor 
Ho'mes;  The  Rev.  Thomas  Bagot.  Cecil  King;  Col.  Raw.  Walter 
Fredericks;  Trilbv  O'Ferrall,  Phyll:s  Neilson-Terry ;  Madam  Vinard, 
Rose  Coghlan;  Mrs.  Bagot,  Annie  Esmond;  Angele,  Virginia  Fox 


Brooks. 


In   spite  of  the  years, 


(Continued  on  page  264) 


May, 


A      Real      Alice— in      Wonderland 


N 


'ATURALNESS,  thy  synonym  is  Vivian 
Tobin ! 

A    twelve-year-old    child     who    only 
dropped  out  of  her  high   chair  last  year,  and 
who  still  mothers  five  dolls  of  varying  sizes,  has 
embodied    for   us   the   heroine  of  our   favorite 
child  classic,  "Alice  in  Wonderland."    A  quaint,  shy,  bos-like  crea- 
ture is  the  little  girl  who  has  given  to  us  the  wandering  Alice 
in  the  flesh. 

She  looks  timidly,  yet  very  directly,  at  a  visitor  to  her  dressing 


Tivelve-y  car-old  girl  who 
acts  the  title  role  in  Lewis 
Carroll's  popular  child's 
classic  as  naturally  as  if 
in  actual  life. 


room,  and  makes  the  odd  little  bob  that 

well-reared     children     make     to     their 

elders.    You  note  that  her  blue  eyes  are  !E  A 

deep  and  lakelike,  that  her  lips  are  full  J 

and  sensitive,  her  nose  one  of  strong  ^ 

lines,  and  her  brow   full.     And,  disap- 
pointment   though    it    be,    her    hair 

brown    and    cut    square 

across,   a   la   Mrs.    Vernon 

Castle.  Alice's  glorious  sun- 
shine colored  hair  is  a  wig, 

she   tells   you,   and    there's 

lots  of  fun  in  wearing  it. 
"I    like    to    play    Alice," 

she    says    gravely    as    she 

slips  out  of  the  boyish-looK- 

ing,    plaid-trimmed    frock. 

"and  I  do  like  the  tea  party 

to  which   I   wasn't  invited. 

I  enjoy  the  first  and  second 

acts.    I  like  being  the  little 

Queen.     When   I   step  out 

there    with    my    crown    on 

and  stand  close  to  the  foot- 
lights it  seems  to  me  I  am 

playing   with   my   brothers   and   sisters   and   other   children   and 

that  I  have  surprised  them  with  my  crown. 

"No.   I   never  think  of  the  audience.     If   I   did   I   suppose   I 

should  be  afraid.     I'ut  it  all  seems  a  big  game  to  me,  with  some 

big  folks  in  it  as  when,  once  in  a  great  while,  my   father  and 

mother  and  uncle  and  aunt  join  in  our  games  at  home. 

"I  was  glad  when  I  knew  that  1  was  going  to  play  the  heroine 

in  'Alice  in  Wonderland.'     I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  a  hard  part  to 

learn,  for  I  knew  the  story  and  the  pictures  by  heart.  Of  course. 
I  found  the  play  different.  But  I  learned  the  part  in  three 
flays.  I  learned  it  as  I  do  all  my  parts,  by  hearing  it  rea^ 
before  rehearsal  and  then  taking  my  cues  at  rehearsals.  Ther 
Mamma  and  I  would  go  into  my  bedroom,  and  for  twenty 
minutes  at  a  time  she  would  give  me  my  cues  and  I  would 
repeat  my  lines.  There  were  eighty  'sides'  pages  you  know 


at   first,  and   seven   ur  eight   have  been   added. 
"I  like  'Alice  in  Wonderland'  because  there 
are   so  many   animals   in   it.     I've  always  had 
some  kind  of  animal  in  every  play  I've  been  in. 
Don't  you  remember  Petams  in  'The  Rule  of 
Three'?     Ik-  was  a  little  white  poodle,  the  most' 
sensiblest  dog.     He  died,  between  performances,  of  heart  failure. 
There  was  another  little  d<.g  waiting   for  me  at  the  next  per- 
formance, another  white  poodle,  but   I  never  cared  so  much   for 
him.     He  didn't  have  personality  like  IVlams.     No,   I  didn't  cry 

when  they  broke  the  news  to 
me.  Von  don't  have  much  time 
ti>  cry  around  the  theatre.  I 
had  to  dress  and  be  reads  for 
the  call. 

"Next    to    Alice    I    liked   the 
part  of  Toto  in  '/ax.a.'    I  played 
it   with   Mrs.   Leslie  C'arter.      I 
want    to   grow    up    (o   be    just 
such  an  actress  as  Airs.  Carter. 
I    want  to  make  people  crv  as 
"feBV      ^lrs-  Carter  does.    And  I  woul  1 
^—  ^V      like    to    make    them    laugh    a- 

HV      Miss  Laurette  Taylor  does.     I 
want  to  do  both.    That's  being 
an  actress,  I  think.    To  be  able 
to   make   people   feel   very   sad 
and  then  very  happy.     All  the 
stars  I  have  been  with  have  been  very 
kind  to  me.  I  admired  Mme.  Nazimova 
very    much.       And     Miss    Katherine 
Grey.     Miss  Grey  was  so  much  like  a 
woman,  womanly  my  mother  calls  it. 


Vivian  made  her  debut  at  the  age  of  four  and  a  half  years  as 
Little  Lone  Star  with  Laurette  Taylor  in  "Yosemite."  A  few 
months  later  she  was  playing  the  Hungarian  boy  with  Mrs. 
Leslie  Carter  in  "Kassa."  She.  was  with  Orrin  Johnson  in  "The 
Money  Moon,"  in  which  she  played  a  boy,  and  in  "The  Un- 
written Law"  with  Amelia  Gardner.  She  was  one  of  the  children 
in  Alia  Nazimova's  production  of  "The  Doll's  House."  Last 
season  she  was  the  child  in  "The  Rule  of  Three."  She  played 
roles  in  the  juvenile  productions  of  "Pomander  Walk,"  "Dis- 
raeli," and  "Jimmy  Valentine"  at  Wallack's  Theatre.  Her 
1'arbara,  the  flirtatious  spinster,  proved  her  possession  of  a 
keen  comedy  sense.  A  tenderly  cared  for  yet  wholly  unspoiled 
child  is  little  Alice  in  Wonderland.  She  never  loiters  about 
the  the.  tre.  Her  mother  whisks  her  into  the  playhouse,  makes 
her  up  herself,  and  whisks  her  home  again.  A.  P. 


*  Photos  Victor  (teorg 
VIVIAN  TOBIN 


A  Famous  Broadway  Premiere  of  Forty  Years  Ago 


Sarony  SARA  JEWETT 

Who  played  Adrienne,  the  Duke's  adopted  daughter 


CHARLES    COGHLAN 

Matinee  idol  of   his  day  who  acted   Jean    Renaud   in 
the  first   American   production 

IT  is  nearly  forty  years  since  the 
first  performance  in  America  of 
"A  Celebrated  Case,"  and  thanks 
to  the  art  of  the  photographer,  the- 
atregoers of  to-day  are  able  to  see  the 
faces  of  the  players  of  the  original 
cast  as  clearly  as  if  they,  themselves, 
had  been  present  on  that  famous  first 
night  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre 
four  decades  ago.  We  see  the  hand- 
some Charles  Coghlan,  the  matinee 
idol,  then  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity, as  Jean  Renaud ;  we  see  Sara 
fewett,  at  that  time  Broadway's  fa- 
vorite leading  woman,  as  the  heroine 
Adrienne;  Agnes  Booth,  for  many  years  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  players,  as  Madeleine;  that  strong  character  actor, 
James  H.  Stoddart,  then  at  the  beginning  of  his  success- 
ful career ;  and  Linda  Dietz,  the  favorite  ingenue  of  her  day 
as  Valentine. 

The  revival  which  has  just  taken  place,  the  joint  effort  of 
Charles  Frohman  and  David  Belasco,  introduces  to  the  present 
generation  a  type  of  play  which  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
which  seems  startlingly  mechanical  in  this  era  of  construction 
which  is  close  knit  with  character.  Certainly  Ibsen  has  helped 
to  make  the  dramas  which  regaled  audiences  in  1878  seem  hope- 
lessly out  of  date,  even  though  the  great  Norwegian  himself, 
arch  enemy  to  mechanical  construction,  has  been  accused  of  re- 
sorting to  the  artificialities  of  Scribe.  Somewhere,  Sarcey  lays 
the  accusation  even  harder  upon  the  shoulders  of  Ibsen.  "His 

'Pillars  of  Society,' "  wrote 
the  great  French  critic,  "is 
constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  formulated  and  prac- 
tised by  D'Ennery."  But  not- 
withstanding, Ibsen  helped  to 
antiquate  the  "well-made 
play."  A  few  years  ago  we 
were  given  an  all-star  revival 
of  "The  Two  Orphans,''  and 
however  elemental  and  sen- 
timental and  melodramatically 
effective  it  seemed  to  us,  we 
could  not  but  wonder  how  our 
elders  could  ever  have  thought 
it  a  great  drama  in  the  sense 
that  it  reflected  truth!  So  it 
is  with  "A  Celebrated  Case." 
It  is  easy  giiess  work  to  de- 
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Sarony 


JOHN   PARSELLE 
(Due  d'Aubeterre) 


Program  of  the  first  American  performance  of 
"A  Celebrated  Case,"   Union  Square  Theatre, 
January   83,   1878 

termine  from  the  very  beginning  what 
the  solution  of  the  plot  is  to  be. 

In  1875,  Adolphe  Philippe  D'Ennery 
and  Eugene  Cormon  collaborated  in 
the  invention  of  "Les  Deux  Orphe- 
lines."  They  were  both  seasoned  writers,  and  had  between  them, 
and  in  conjunction  with  others,  established  in  Paris  a  form  of 
melodrama  built  along  certain  lines.  These  lines  aimed  directly 
at  the  hearts  of  the  multitude;  dramatists  shaped  their  plots  so 
every  circumstance  might  be  easily  explained  at  the  moment  of 
the  denouement.  Both  men,  at  the  end  of  their  lives,  were 
credited  with  the  writing  of  several  hundred  such  pieces,  not 
together,  but  in  association  with  others.  Cormon's  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  opera-comique  in  Paris.  He  was  the 
successor  of  Carvalho  as  administrateur  of  the  Theatre  du  Vaude- 
ville. Examining  the  long  list  of  pieces  with  which  the  name  of 
D'Ennery  is  associated,  we  find  such  plays  and  librettos  as  "Don 
Cesar  de  Bazan"  (1844),  "Faust"  (1856)  for  the  music  of 
Gounod,  "Le  Cid"  (1885)  for  the  music  of  Massenet.  Then 
there  were  "Les  Mysteres  du  Vieux  Paris''  (1865)  and  "Michel 
Strogoff"  (1880).  He  was 
j.n  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

It  was  after  the  success  of 
"The  Two  Orphans,"  and 
while  France  was  interested 
in  a  murder  case  which  in- 
volved the  condemning  of  an 
innocent  man  to  the  galleys, 
that  Cormon  and  D'Ennery 
came  together  again  in  asso- 
ciation, and  concocted  the  new 
piece  which  they  called  "Une 
Cause  Celebre."  On  Decem- 
ber 4,  1887.  at  the  Ambique 
Comique,  in  Paris,  it  was 
given  its  premiere.  In  the 
cast  were  M.  Dumaine  as  Jean 
Renaud,  M.  Laray  as  Lazare, 


Sarony 


J.   H.   STODDART 
(Denis  O'Rourke) 
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THE    THEATRE 


LINDA   DIETZ 

(Valentine    de    Moriuiy) 


Mme.  Lena  Munte  as  Adrienne, 
and  Mme.  M.  Vannoy  as 
Valentine.  For  some  reason  it 
was  soon  transferred  to  the 
Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin, 
and  had  what  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be  a  very  long  run 
for  a  play,  one  hundred  nights ! 
Among  the  Paris  dramatic 
critics  of  the  time  was  Emile 
Zola,  the  famous  novelist,  who 
went  away  irritated  that  the 
authors  should  have  missed  such 
excellent  opportunities  as  were 
suggested  by  their  prologue, 
which  lie  considered  the  best 
part  of  the  play.  He  confessed 
that  he  bad  never  seen  in  the 
theatre  a  scene  more  successful 
in  its  horror  than  the  murder 
of  Madeleine ;  after  that  the  drama  was  spoiled  for  him,  lacking 
taste.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  discount  the  demands  of  public- 
taste,  even  though  he  thought  the  public  silly  to  want  such  melo- 
drama. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  his  most  popular  writ- 
ing D'Ennery  always  was  roughly  scored  by  the  French  critic 
with  a  literary  standard.  What  did  Sarcey  say  about  '  The  Two 
Orphans"  except  that 
it  was  heaped  with 
old  time,  worn  out 
emotions.  Whenever 
he  wished  to  throw 
aspersions  on  a  piece 
he  only  had  to  refer 
to  it  as  being  of  the 
D'Ennery  type,  with 
qualifications.  For 
instance,  writing  of 
Hugo's  "Ruy  Bias,  ' 
he  spoke  of  it  as  re- 
m  i  n  d  i  n  g  h  i  m  of 
D'Ennery,  but  "put 
into  music  by  a  great 
pcet." 

Despite  the  fact, 
nevertheless,  that 
"Une  Cause  Celebre" 
was  regarded  as  a  careless  sacrifice  of  good  material,  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  stage  hastily  reached  out  for  it,  and  we 
can  imagine  the  excitement  with  which  Palmer  and  Daly  put  their 
representatives  on  the  track.  Cazauran,  the  reader  of  plays  for 
the  Union  Square  Theatre,  under  Palmer,  was  successful  in  get- 
ting hold  of  the  original.  When 
acted  for  the  first  time  in 
America  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre,  New  York  City,  on 
January  23,  1878,  it  settled 
down  for  a  long  run.  with 
Charles  Coghlan  as  Jean  Re- 
naud,  J.  H.  Stoddart  as  Denis 
O'Rourke,  Agnes  Booth  as 
.Madeleine,  Sara  Jewett  as 
Adrienne,  and  Linn  Dietz  as 
Valentine.  I'.ut  though  the 
play  was  a  popular  success,  it 
could  not  blind  W  i  1 1  i  a  m 
Winter,  who  in  the  Tribune  the 
morning  after  the  opening 
wrote  that  it  was  a  "grievous 
tax  upon  rational  patience." 
Tt  was  during  this  engagement 


AGNES    BOOTH 
(Madeleine    Renaud) 


EVA    FRENCH 
(F.ittle    Adrienne) 


MARGARET  CONE 

(Julie) 


that  Mrs.  Gilbert  joined  the 
Union  Square  Theatre  com- 
pany for  the  first  time.  Five 
days  after  the  New  York 
premiere,  "A  Celebrated  Case" 
was  given  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum with  Messrs.  Barron, 
Warren  and  McClannin,  Mrs. 
Vincent,  Miss  Clarke,  and  Miss 
Fannie  Reeves  in  the  cast. 

From  then  on  this  melo- 
drama took  its  place  in  the 
stock  repertory  of  the  play- 
house. On  December  6,  1880, 
at  Booth's  Theatre,  James 
O'Neill  starred  as  Jean,  a  role 
as  sympathetic  as  the  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo,  though  not  as 
big.  At  Stetson's  Fifth 
Avenue,  we  find  Charles  Cogh- 
lan in  his  old  role,  and  Charles  Wbeatleigh  as  Denis.  Florence 
Gerard  as  Madeleine,  Lewis  Morrison  as  the  Count  de  Mnrnay, 
Miss  Louise  Muldener  as  Valentine,  and  little  Tommy  Russell 
as  the  girl,  Adrienne,  in  the  prologue.  At  the  Columbus  Theatre 
on  May  23,  1898,  and  the  following  week  at  the  Herald  Square, 
Edwin  Arden  appeared  as  Jean  and  in  the  cast  with  him  were 

Hannah  M  a  y  Ing- 
ham,  Louis  .Massen, 
1C  d  w  a  r  d  Abeles, 
Olive  (  lliver  and  Effie 
( iermon.  Of  course, 
the  piece  was  given  at 
the  Murray  1  lill  The- 
atre (December  12, 
iS<j<) ),  w  hen  that 
house  had  its  credit- 
able stock  company 
under  Do  n  n  e  1  1  \ . 
Other  performances 
were :  Niblo's  Gar- 
den, June  17,  1878, 
with  Edmond  Collier, 
Edwin  Yarrey  a  n  d 
Frank  Mordaunt  in 
t  ti  e  cast :  Windsor 


H.    W.    MONTGOMERY 
(Sergeant  of  the  Guard) 


>    - 


MRS.   G.    H.    GILBERT 

(Chanoinesse  of  the  College   d'Hyeres) 


Theatre,  August  16, 
1880,  with  Edmund  Collier  and  Anna  Boyle;  Windsor  Theatre, 
May  15,  1882,  with  James  O'Neill,  who  came  direct  from  Ha- 
verly's  Fifth  Avenue,  where  he  bad  been  supported  by  Mrs.  G. 
A.  Farren,  Forrest  Robinson  and  Maud  Grainger.  It  was  like- 
wise seen  at  various  popular  houses  like  the  Grand. Opera  House 
(May  20,  1878),  Fourteenth 
Street  Theatre  (October  21, 
1896).  and  the  People's  Thea- 
tre (1899).  The  part  of  Jean 
Renaud  has  been  played  by 
George  W.  Wilson  and  Alex- 
ander Salvini ;  the  role  of  Adri- 
enne by  Kate  .Meek,  Elizabeth 
Robins,  Agnes  Booth  a  n  d 
Georgia  Cayvan.  There  was  a 
revival  at  the  American  Thea- 
tre on  January  21,  1901.  The 
Frohman-Belasco  production 
of  April  7,  1915,  is  the  latest. 
In  London  the  play  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Adelphi  April 
20,  1878,  under  the  title  "Proof  ; 
or  the  Celebrated  Case." 

MONTROSE  J.  MOSES. 


Sarony 


FRANK   HARDENBERG 
(Count  de  Mornay) 
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21.  Eugene 


Our  foremost  dramatists  arc  successful  now  and  the  doors  to  managers' 
offices  are  open.  But  what  of  the  years  spent  in  waiting  for  a  hearini/ 
rr/iiY,-  the  doors  remained  closed?  What  reception  must  the  unknown 
pl<i\wi<jht  expect  for  the  clean  pages  of  his  first  manuscript.'  The  ex- 
periences of  men  n'/K(  hare  "arrived"  «•///  be  an  inspiration  to  persevere. 
In  the  annals  of  the  American  stage  there  is  no  more  significant  career 
than  that  of  I'li^cnc  ll'alter,  who  acquaints  THEATRE  MACAZINK  readers 
with  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  untried  dramatist. 


|     ^ 


SCEXK   IX   "PAID    IX    FULL,"   MR.   WALTEK'S 
FIRST    SriTESSFl'L    I  LAV 


THE  story  of  how  one  gets  a  play 
produced  on  Broadway  starts 
years  before  a  line  of  it  is  placed 
nn  paper.  Jt  really  begins  with  the  de- 
velopment of  a  personality,  advances 
through  the  A  B  C's  of  expression  to 
some  sort  of  mature  accomplishment,  and 
so  on,  step  by  step,  until  the  author's 
name  is  illumined  in  electric  bulbs,  and 
he  is  referred  to  as  a  new  playwright, 
who  has  suddenly  risen  to  fame.  Prob- 
ably he  has  been  rising  for  ten  years  as 
far  as  the  ante-rooms  of  managers' 
offices  and  has  already  a  bowing  ac- 
quaintance with  a  great  number  of  office 
boys. 

One  morning  in  January,  KJOJ,  a  clean 
shaven  man,  still  young,  with  sturdy 
figure,  walked  briskly  down  Broadway. 
Thermometers  in  front  of  stores  hovered 
close  to  the  zero  mark  and  there  was  a 
cutting  cold  wind.  The  drooping  brim 
of  a  soft  hat  and  the  turned-up  collar  of 

a  great  overcoat  nearly  concealed  his  face,  but  keen  eyes  were 
visible,  looking  eagerly  at  a  line  of  people,  still  two  blocks  off, 
that  began  on  I!  road  way  near  Forty-fifth  Street  and  circled  round 
the  corner.  Where  it  ended  was  a  matter  of  moment  to  the  man 
underneath  the  great  coat,  the  pockets  of  which  were  bulged  by 
newspapers.  It  was  only  natural  that  he  considered  the  con- 
tents of  the  newspapers  as  cause  and  the  shivering  men  and 
women  as  effect ;  for  nothing  seemed  too  good  to  credit  on  that 
frosty  morning.  The  rush  to  get  seats  for  his  play  must  have 
begun.  If  someone  had  told  him  that  the  line  extended  as  far 
as  the  Hudson  River  he  would  have  taken  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  because  "Paid  in  Full,"  the  play  that  nobody  wanted,  the 
play  seemingly  doomed  to  die  in  Canada  and  again  marked  for 
as  unhonored  grave  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  had  just  been  lauded 
in  the  best  adjectives  that  the  New  York  dramatic  critics  com- 
mand. 

Eugene  Walter  hastened  toward  the  line.  Having  passed  the 
corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street  he  looked  anxiously  ahead  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Astor  Theatre.  The  people  still  rounded  the 
corner  and  faced  northward  on  Broadway — but — yes,  most  cer- 
tainly something  was  wrong,  for  strangely  enough  the  line  bent 
inward  before  it  reached  the  theatre.  The  playwright  stopped 
in  the  lobby  where  there  was  no  one  to  question  his  stepping  up 
to  the  box  office  window  immediately. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  house  treasurer.    "Too  bad,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,  what's  happened?"  demanded  Mr.  Walter 
anxiously. 

"Oh,  just  a  little  run  on  the  bank  next  door — that's  all.  We've 
opened  along  with  the  panic." 

The  playwright's  mental   reaction  after  hearing  this  can  be 


EUGENE  WALTER 
Author  of  "Paid  in  Full,"  "The  Easiest  Way,"  etc. 

surmised.  But  his  sense  of  humor  had  been 
fed  on  such  jolts  for  so  long  that  he  merely 
laughed,  taking  solace,  the  while,  in  the 
fat  bundles  of  newspapers  in  his  pockets, 
and  remembering  that  panic,  or  no  panic, 
he  had  "arrived." 

Concerning  the  "arrival"  of  Mr.  Walter 
as  a  successful  metropolitan  playwright,  a 
number  of  picturesque  tales  have  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth.  We  heard  not  long 

ago,  for  example,  that  the  manuscript  of  "Paid  in  Full"  and  its 
author  were  occasionally  found  on  a  park  bench  from  sunset  to 
sunrise;  also — there  is  a  more  novel  quality  of  imagination  in 
this  tale — that  Mr.  Walter  was  a  waiter  in  an  Atlantic  City 
hotel  when  he  met  Mr.  Wagenhals  and  gave  him  "Paid  in  Full" 
to  read  while  the  manager  was  sipping  his  demi-tasse.  The 
truth  in  this  instance  is  not  stranger  than  fiction ;  but  it  is  inter- 
esting enough  without  elaboration. 

One  evening  recently  Mr.  Walter  devoted  an  hour  to  answer- 
ing, for  this  magazine,  the  question,  "How  did  you  sell  your  first 
play?"  while  his  wife,  Charlotte  Walker,  was  seated  near-by, 
ready  to  prompt  him  if  he  missed  something  important,  or  slipped 
up  on  a  date. 

Consider  the  equipment  that  Mr.  Walter  brought  to  the  task 
of  playwriting  and  his  struggle  for  success  is  the  more  sur- 
prising. In  young  manhood  he  traveled,  he  roughed  it.  He  en- 
listed with  the  United  States  Cavalry  and  he  became  a  star  re- 
porter on  the  Detroit  i\'n<.<s — the  kind  of  a  reporter  whose  mind 
quickens  when  the  composing  room  foreman  howls  for  a  column 
of  "copy"  that  he  must  have  in  half  an  hour  for  the  first  form. 
Mr.  Walter  was  credited  with  being  able  to  cover  a  big  story  in 
less  time  than  any  man  in  Detroit.  He  simply  revelled  in  human 
interest.  Even  then  he  divided  people  into  two  classes,  those 
who  see  things  and  those  who  observe  them,  which,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  those  whose  minds  register  a  passng  impres- 
sion and  those  who  instinctively  connect  what  they  see  with  the 
story  behind  it  and  visualize  the  story.  He  was  a  trained  writer 
\\  ith  a  varied  experience  to  draw  upon  before  he  wrote  his  first 
play  in  1901. 

The  name  selected  by  the  author  for  this  initial  effort  was 
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"Lost — An  Opportunity."  The  dramatic  critic  of  the  News  read 
the  manuscript  and  pronounced  it  excellent,  whereupon  Mr. 
Walter  sought  the  opinion  of  B.  C.  Whitney,  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Opera  House  and  once  more  the  verdict  was  favorable, 
with  a  few  reservations.  About  that  time  the  iate  Kirk  LaShelle 
visited  Detroit  and  "Lost — An  Opportunity"  reached  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  very  best  friends  the  unknown  playwright  of  Amer- 
ica ever  had,  according  to  Mr.  Walter.  In  due  time  Mr. 
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In  a 'scene  in  Edward   Locke's  play,  "The   Revolt" 
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James"  was  withdrawn  and  put  upon  the  shelf  for  some  time. 

On  the  trip  from  Boston  to  New  York,  Mr.  Walter  had  plenty 
to  think  about.  The  work  of  a  year  and  more  had  gone  for 
nought,  and  why?  Not  because  he  lacked  the  instincts  of  a 
dramatist,  not  because  he  needed  human  material  on  which  to 
work ;  but  because  he  did  not  know  how  to  write  a  play,  or  rather 
re-write  a  play  Somewhere  between  Boston  and  New  York  he 
concluded  that  the  theatre  is  first  of  all  a  workshop,  then  a  studio 
and  after  that  what  individual  genius  can  make  of  it.  When  he 
reached  Broadway  he  looked  for  a  place  in  the  workshop.  The 
next  time  something  went  wrong  with  one  of  his  plays,  he  would 
know  what  to  do  with  it. 

All  this,  he  considers  of  great  importance  in  accounting  for 
his  "arrival."  For  the  next  three  years  the  author  of  "Sergeant 
James"  took  3  complete  course  in  the  show  business,  receiving  a 
salary,  the  while,  as  advance  man  or  manager  for  every  species 
of  entertainment  known  to  the  American  public.  Shakespearean 
productions,  modern  dramas,  musical  comedies,  symphony  or- 
chestras, circuses  and  even  burlesques  served  the  purpose.  He 
found  out  where  other  men  succeeded  and  where  they  failed. 
In  the  spring  of  1905  he  was  ready  to  graduate  and  his  friends, 
Edgar  and  Archie  Selwyn,  persuaded  him  to  move  to  Shelter 
Island  and  write  another  play. 


LaShelle  returned  the  manuscript  suggesting  that  it  was  well 
worth  rewriting,  and,  thus  encouraged,  the  author  began  to  rip 
his  play  to  pieces  and  bind  it  together  again  without  very  satis- 
fying results.  Something  was  lacking. 

During  this  reconstruction  period,  friends  were  placed  on  the 
advisory  board  and,  while  agreeing  that  changes  were  needed, 
nobody  seemed  able  to  go  far  in  suggesting  the  nature  of  the 
changes,  until  the  happy  idea  of  remolding  "Lost — An  Oppor- 
tunity" into  a  military  drama  was  advanced.  Mr.  Walter  was 
urged  to  make  use  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  army  life,  and  so 
it  happened  that  the  play  was  virtually  rewritten  from  start  to 
finish  and  again  submitted  to  Mr.  LaShelle,  who  produced  it  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  on  Labor  Day,  1902,  under  the  name  of 
"Sergeant  James"  with  Henry  Kolker  in  the  title  role.  It  failed, 
to  be  revived  in  1910  as  "Boots  and  Saddles/'  but  that  is  getting 
ahead  of  the  story. 

After  the  opening  night,  Mr.  LaShelle,  Melville  Raymond,  who 
had  a  half  interest  in  the  play,  the  author,  the  star,  the  stage 
director,  everybody  concerned  in  the  premiere  and  some  who 
were  not,  gathered  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the 
vitality  of  "Sergeant  James."  No  one  consideied  the  play  hope- 
less, but  on  the  other  hand  the  dramatic  doctors  were  at  a  loss 
for  an  immediate  remedy  that  would  revive  its  feeble  life.  The 
doctors  disagreed  about  what  should  be  done,  so  "Sergeant 


EDWIN   MORDANT,  ALMA   BELWIN   AND   HOWARD  GOULD 
In   "The  Revolt,"    now  being  presented  at   Maxine   Elliott's  Theatre 

The  outcome  of  that  summer  was  "Undertow,"  which  Cohan 
and  Harris  promised  to  produce  before  they  decided  that  it 
possessed  something  in  common  with  "The  Man  from  Home." 
Mr.  Walter  protested  that  the  resemblance  was  superficial,  but 
uselessly,  for  no  New  York  manager  would  take  his  drama.  The 
best  Archie  Selwyn,  acting  as  agent,  could  do,  was  to  get  a  stock 
production  in  Los  Angeles  nearly  two  years  later,  and  for  a  long 
while  after  the  first  performance,  April  15,  1907,  "Undertow" 
remained  a  favorite  among  stock  companies  the  country  over, 
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breaking  records,  it  is  said,  for  a  play  lacking  the  prestige  of  a 
New  York  run,  and  "Undertow"  never  had  that.  Meanwhile 
Mr.  Walter  had  returned  to  the  road  as  a  pi  ess  agent. 

He  was  in  New  York  after  a  tour  of  the  country  ahead  of 
Forbes-Robertson  and  Gertrude  Elliott,  when  Katharine  Grey 
told  of  a  fine  idea  for  a  play,  but, 
in  her  enthusiasm,  forgot  to  men- 
tion having  read  a  vaudeville  sketch 
the  previous  night.  In  due  time 
the  courts  were  reminded  of  a  quite 
important  feature  of  that  vaude- 
ville sketch  and  Mr.  Walter  paid 
damages ;  but  that,  again,  is  getting 
ahead  of  the  story.  Out  of  Miss 
Grey's  idea  grew  "Paid  in  Full," 
during  the  summer  of  1906,  while 
Mr.  Walter  lived  with  the  Selwyns 
at  Southold,  L.  I.  He  wrote  "finis" 
on  the  last  page  of  the  manuscript 
in  August  and  knew  he  had  com- 
pleted a  good  play.  The  Selwyns 
called  it  great  and  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  contradict  them.  Perhaps 
he  had  written  "the  great  American 
drama." 

\Yith  the  Selwyns,  he  discussed 
the  most  likely  producers,  and  first 
choice  fell  to  Charles  Frohman ;  for 
had  not  Mr.  Frohman,  only  a  short 
while  before,  given  out  an  inter- 
view in  which  he  spoke  feelingly  of 
the  bitter  experiences  of  young 
American  playwrights  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  helping 
them.  Mr.  Frohman  read  "Paid 
in  Full''  and  sent  for  the  author. 

"Mr.  Frohman  made  several  flat- 
tering comments,"  said  Mr.  Walter, 
"and  ended  by  asking  me  to  write 
a  play  about  the  kind  of  people  that 
attended  his  theatres" — a  dress-suit 
play.  To  this  suggestion  I  replied 
that  my  experiences  had  given  me  white 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  other 
sort  of  people  and  consequently  a 

keener  interest  in  them.  That  ended  our  discussion  about  "Paid 
in  Full."  Archie  Selwyn  did  not  take  the  first  rejection  very 
seriously,  and  in  the  capacity  of  agent  believed  that  he  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  a  play  that  appeared  so  full 
of  possibilities  to  all  of  us.  I  travelled  once  more,  and  my  mail 
was  brightened  by  frequent  letters  announcing  that  prospects 
were  encouraging.  Selwyn  had  a  kind  habit  of  keeping  the  worst 
to  himself.  Cohan  and  Harris  did  not  see  their  way  clear  for 
producing  a  piece  of  just  that  stamp,  nor  did  the  late  Henry  13. 

Harris  find  it  to  his 
liking.  David  Belasco 
expressed  pleasure  at 
reading  the  manu- 
script, but  saw  possi- 
bilities for  improve- 
ment were  he  made 
co-author,  and  so  on 
down  the  entire  list, 
with  one  accord  they 
made  excuses,  until 
Wagenhals  and  Kem- 
per  were  convinced 
that  my  play  was 
worth  a  trial. 

Mr.    Walter    gives 
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credit  to  Blanche  Walsh  for  those  managers'  decision.    The  man- 
uscript had  been  sent  to  her  and  she  returned  it  with  a  glowing 
letter,  terming  it  a  wonderful  drama,  but  nut  suited  to  her.    The 
letter  determined  Mr.  Wagenhals  to  produce  "raid  in  Full." 
After  a  dull  opening  in  Montreal  and  depressingly  bad  business 

in  other  Canadian  cities,  the  mana- 
ger was  ready  to  regret  his  decision. 
The  play  actually  closed  in  Canada 
and  was  reopened  for  another  trial 
in  Northern  New  York,  where  it 
struggled  along  on  the  verge  of 
failure  as  far  as  Albany.  Further 
performances  appeared  useless  to 
everyone  save  the  author  and  the 
company  was  notified  of  a  farewell 
appearance  in  Schenectady.  But 
Mr.  Walter  did  not  lose  faith.  He 
wired  the  critics  on  the  \ew  York 
papers,  asking  them  to  come  to 
Schenectady  to  see  if  they  believed 
"Paid  in  Full"  deserved  burial  in  an 
up-State  town.  Acton  Davies,  then 
the  critic  of  the  Evening  Sun,  alone 
responded.  If  Miss  Walsh  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  play's  production, 
Mr.  Davies,  so  Mr.  Walter  believes, 
saved  it  from  premature  death.  His 
praise  was  so  high,  his  enthusiasm 
so  genuine  that  Mr.  Wagenhals  ar- 
ranged for  a  metropolitan  hearing. 
They  had  to  wait  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore the  Astor  Theatre  was  vacant, 
and  then  came  as  glorious  a  first 
night  as  ever  colored  the  dreams  of 
an  unrecognized  playwright. 

Included  in  the  audience  were  the 
managers  who  had  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused   from    producing    "Paid    in 
Full'  and  they  saw,  just  what  the 
author  had  prophesied,  thoroughly 
interested  spectators.    The  play  was 
novel  in  its  direct  construction,  un- 
precedented   in     its    treatment    of 
American   life,   and   the  joyful   re- 
sponse of  the  first  nighters  was  un- 
mistakable.    Under  the  circumstance  the  author  might  well  have 
said :  "I  told  you  so,"  and  left  a  number  of  astute  managers  at  a 
loss  for  a  suitable  rejoiner.     Eugene  Walter  had  "arrived." 

In  presenting  his  later  works,  "The  Wolf,"  "The  Easiest  Way," 
"Fine  Feathers,"  "Just  a  Wife"  and  others,  he  never  faced  the 
same  problems,  and  as  it  is  with  the  playwright  in  oblivion,  not 
in  the  limelight,  that  this  series  of  articles  is  concerned,  we  need 
not  follow  Mr.  Walter's  experiences  further.  • 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  of  Mr.  Walter's  present  con- 
victions. His  advice 
to  young  authors  is  to 
jump  right  into  the 
story  and  stick  to  it, 
as  a  good  reporter 
jumps  into  a  news 
story  without  wasting 
time  in  creating 
"atmosphere."  If  the 
characters  are  true 
to  life  and  the  en- 
vironment is  appro- 
priate, the  "atmos- 
phere" will  also  take 
care  of  itself. 
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Cost  aflftcyr-e.  Beauty 


Theatre-goers  to-day  arc 
not  content  with  frights 
in  the  chorus.  T  h  r  v 
insist  en  good  looks 
and  producers  hare  to 
stand  the  increased  cost 
due  to  competition. 


T 


'HE     "High     Cost     of 
Lo.oking''   has   had    its 
part     in     the     "High 
Cost    of    Living."      Theatre- 
goers    have     demanded     the 
good     looks     and     the     pro- 
ducers have  had  to  stand  the 
increased    cost    of    supplying 
the  "Good   Lookers." 

Time  was  when  the  pro- 
ducer said  to  the  young 
woman  appl.cant  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  chorus,  "Can  you 
sing  well?  Are  you  a  good 
dancer?"  If  she  admitted 
she  was  not,  she  was  prompt- 
ly told  to  go  somewhere  and 
learn.  If  she  admitted  she 
could  sing  or  dance,  or  do 
both,  only  two  words  were 
spoken — "Show  me."  If  she 
had  told  the  truth,  and  there 
was  an  opening,  she  got  the 
position — also  the  $15-  or  $20 
a  week  that  went  with  it,  if 
the  show  was  a  success. 

Perhaps    the    director    was 
ahead  of  his  time,  and  mut- 
tered, sotto  voce,  "Gee,  she's  a  fright !" 

"Grease  paint  is  cheap,"  the  producer  would  reply, 
and  that  settled  the  whole  matter. 

But  to-day  the  High  Cost  of  Beauty  has  changed 
all  this.  Grease  paint  will  perform  wonders,  but  not 
miracles. 

While  the  stage  aspirant  of  to-day  is  asking  for  ;\ 
position  the  producer,  or  his   representative  who  en- 
gages the  girls,  is,  in  strictly  modern  parlance,  giving 
her  the  "once  over."     He  is  doing  more  than  that,  he 
is  examining  her  features  very  critically. 
"Have  you  had  any  experience?" 
"No,  sir." 

"Can   you    dance?      Have   you    done   any   dancing 
"Not  stage  dancing." 


Wh:t 


"Maiil    in    America" 


Bangs 

The  top  portrait  is  that  of  Julian 
Mitchell  who  stands  at  the  head  of 
stage  producers.  Underneath  is  a 
portrait  of  Ned  Wayburn,  known  as 
"The  Chorus  King." 
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Maids    of    Pekin    in    "Chin-Chin" 


Hazel   lilack 

"Maid   in   America" 

Adele    Christie 

"Maid   in  America" 

"Can  you  sing?" 

"I'm  afraid  not,  nothing  very  extra." 

"H'm,  well,  I  think  there's  a  place  for  you.  Re- 
port to-morrow  at  10  o'clock." 

The  applicant  reports  on  time,  is  engaged,  and 
starts  in  at  a  beginner's  salary,  which  is  just  about 
where  the  girls  of  a  decade  ago  left  off — $25  per 
week. 

The  answer  is,  "Beauty."     Beauty  with  a  capital 
"B,"     Perhaps  it  is  "BEAUTY,"  like  that— all  cap- 
itals.    The  girl  has  had  no  experience,  but  the  man 
who  does  the  hiring  cannot  allow   such  a  "peach," 
as  he  mentally  terms  her,  to  get  away  from  him  into 
some   rival   company.     His    experience   enables   him 
to  know  just  how  charming  she  will  appear  in  some 
of  the  scenes,   just  how  attractive  she  will  be  in   certain 
of  the  costumes.     He  can  even   see  the   members  of  t\\? 
front  row  brigade  nudging  each  other  and  calling  particu- 
lar attention  to  this  girl. 

Without  any  attempt  to  go  into  the  psychology  of  it 
all.  the  fact  remains  that  the  so-called,  much-maligned 
and  overworked  "tired  business  man"  finds  more  pleasure 
and  restfulness  in  looking  at  a  galaxy  of  really  beautiful 
girls  than  he  does  in  watching  the  most  intricate  dance 
steps  or  listening  to  some  tuneful  little  song. 

It  wasn't  so  many  years  ago  that  a  keen  producer  sat 
do>vn  and  tried  to  figure  out  why  his  show  was  not  making 
the  same  brilliant  success  as  that  of  a  rival.  They  were 
practically  the  same,  a  sort  of  jolly  musical  comedy  with 
more  melange  than  nlot. 

"Find  out  for  me,"  he  said  to  his  assistant. 


ul   gi 

as  plentiful  as  Hu'\ 
seem.  The  show  gii-1 
blessed  with  beauty 
t-athir  than  talent  is 
the  one  who  gets  the 
engagi  mcnt. 


"But  how  ?"  hopelessly   in 
quired  the  young  man. 

"If  people  didn't  know  me 
so  well  I'd  dp  it  myself  ami 
show  you.  The  only  way  to 
find  out  is  to  talk  with  the 
people.  Go  over  there  and 
listen  to  them  between  the 
acts.  Go  into  the  cafes  and 
listen  to  them.  Get  into  con- 
versat.on  with  them,  espe- 
cially with  the  middle-aged, 
solid  men,  the  men  who  can 
and  do  afford  theatre  tickets 
every  other  night  or  so. 
Then  come  back  here  and  do 
the  same  with  our  patrons. 
There's  some  reason ;  we've 
got  the  best  singers  and  the 
best  dancers,  we've  got  more 
comedy  and  'go'  and  more 
plot."  ' 

When  the  young  man  made 
his  report  he  did  so  in  a 
few  words.  "They've  got  a 
bunch  of  queens  over  there, 
while  we've  got  a  luinch  of 
frights,"  he  said. 

"But  our  show  is  better — 

"All  they  talk  al:oul  over  there  is  the  good-lookers. 
All  they  do  here  is  to  knock  the  chorus — 

"But  it  is  real  music;  everyone  has  a  good  voice — 

"Aw,    they    don't    even    mention    the    singing;    they 
knock  the  chorus  because  it's  a  bunch  of  frights." 

This  producer  didn't  have  to  think  many  days  be 
fore  he  solved  the  solution.  He  had  the  show 
changed  over  a  little,  changed  the  name,  let  all  the 
girls  except  one  or  two  go  and  engaged  others 
Every  new  girl  he  engaged  was  a  beauty.  Whether 
his  rival  had  deliberately  selected  handsome  girls  or 
got  them  together  by  accident,  is  not  known,  but 
this  man  got  together  the  handsomest  bunch  of  show 
girls,  chorus  girls  and  ''ponies"  that  had  ever  graced 
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Alice  Van   Ryker 
"Maid    in    America" 


(ilaiiys    Srater 
"Ziegfeld   Midnight    Frolic" 
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"Maid  in  America" 

a  Broadway  stage.  He- 
searched  far  and  wide  and  would  take 
only  such  singers  and  dancers  as  were 
good  looking. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  was  "stand- 
ing them  up"  every  night.  Tickets  were 
selling  eight  weeks  ahead.  And  from 
that  time  on  the  cost  of  stage  beauty 
began  to  soar.  Other  producers  saw  a 
great  light.  If  the  patrons  wanted 
beauty,  they  would  get  it.  But  beautiful 
girls  are  not  as  plentiful  as  it  would 
seem.  If  you  doubt  it,  take  a  stroll  up 
and  down  Broadway  or  Fifth  Avenue 
and  count  the  number  of  really  beautiful 
girls  you  meet  in  a  walk  of  ten  blocks. 

The  result  was  that  the  show  girl  who 
was  blessed  with  beauty  rather  than 
talent  was  the  one  who  got  the  engage- 
ment, and  the  girl  with  both  talent  and 
beauty  could  get  an  engagement  prac- 
tically anywhere  at  any  time,  and  de- 
mand, and  get,  from  $40  to  $50  a  week. 

Xot   that   she   possessed   the   talent   of   a   leading   lady   or 

opera  star,  but  if  she  could  sing  well  and  dance  gracefully. 

and   possessed,   in   addition,   real   beauty,   her   success   was 

assured,   so   long,   not   as   she   could    sing  and   dance,   but 

retain  her  beauty. 
The  American   chorus   girl   is  ahead   of   thorn  all.     And 

bv   that   is  meant  the   show  girl,  the   "medium,"  "ponies. 

and  all  other   classes.     In   England  the   "flappers     and   HI 


Dorothy  Pond 
"Fads  and   Fancies" 


M  a  v,  /p/5 


Ten  years  ago  the 
chorus  of  a  Broad- 
way production  cost 
the  producers  $600  <i 
week.  To-day  the 
same  chorus  costs 
$1200. 


Sarony 

Eleanor    Brown 
"Maid    in    America" 


White     "Maid  in   America"   girls 


Paris  the  "ensem- 
ble," as  these  girls 
are     classed,     arc 
fortunate       indeed 
if    they    can    command 
as  high  as  $20  a  week. 
Most     of     them     get 
about   $15. 

But  the  High  Cost 
of  Beauty  in  this  coun- 
try is  no  myth.  You 
have  only  to  look  at 
the  pay  rolls  of  the 
various  productions  in 
New  York  and  else- 
where, where  girls 
make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  performance,  to 
become  convinced  that  the  producer  is  really  and  hon- 
estlv  up  against  this  high  cost  of  beauty  proposition. 

They  must  have 
beautiful  girls. 

Beautiful      girls 
are  not  plentiful. 
Beautiful      girls 
know  this. 

It  is  the  old,  old 
story  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  old  as 
business  is.  It 
doesn't  matter 
whether  it  is  sail 
or  Oriental  rugs  or 
radium  or  show  girls.  If  there  is  a  big  demand  and 
a  limited  supply— Zing !  Up  goes  the  cost! 

All  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  principals.  A  really  viva- 
cious woman,  a  sweet  singer 
and  clever  comedian  who  plays 
the  lead  in  a  revue  or  musical 
comedy  or  melange,  need  not 
be  extremely  beautiful,  because 
her  histrionic  talents  and  her 
voice  is  her  value.  A  really 
skilled  dancer  need  not  be 
beautiful.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  wonderful  dancers  and 
good  singers  who  are  not  beau- 
tiful. But  if  these  women 
did  not  possess  these  talents, 
and  applied  to-day  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  chorus,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  they  could 
land  it.  Not  that  all  the  lead- 
ing women,  solo  dancers  and 
similar  stars  lack  beauty. 
Many  of  them  have  it,  most 
of  them  are  attractive. 

The  show  girls  of  to-day  who 
the  "mediums'"  who  wear  the  fancy 
costumes,  and  the  ''ponies"  who 
must  prance  about  and  look  ''cute" 
— and  here  is  one  place  where  that 
much-abused  word  is  used  cor- 
rectly—MUST  be  beautiful.  The 
producers  demand  it.  not  because 
they  personally  want  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  good  looks  in  the 
chorus,  but  the  theatre-goers  de- 
mand beauty. 

Kven  the  women  theatre-goers 
demand  beauty  in  the  chorus,  espe- 
cially among  the  show  girls.  Thev 
not  only  enjoy  seeing  these  tall, 
stately  girls  wear  beautiful  cos- 
tumes", but  they  enjoy  their  good 
looks. 

If  a  show  is  not  a  straight 
drama  or  comedy  or  melodrama, 
then  it  is  a  spectacle.  Conse 
quently  it  must  be  a  beautiful  spec- 
del.-  to  make  a  bit.  The  day  when 
wonderful  scenery  and  handsome 
or  daring  costumes,  together  with 
plenty  of  grease  paint,  can  put  a 
show'  over  has  gone.  Once  there 
\vcrc  scores  and  scores  of  prett' 
girls  looking  for  engagements  in 
,m,si,-.-,l  romrdies,  but  as  they  were 
not  skilled  dancers  or  good  singers, 
most  of  them  looked  in  vain.  Now 
the  producers  arc  doing  the  looking. 

White 
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R.  H.  Burnside,  the  well-known  pro- 
ducer, who  declares  his  labors  to- 
day are  much  easier  in  view  of  the 
increased  intelligence  of  the  material 
with  which  he  has  to  work. 


The  much  maligned 
and  overworked  "tired 
business  man"  finds 
j'l>'u\ii>,'  and  restful- 
ness  in  yoziny  at  a 
galaxy  of  really  beau- 
tiful girls. 


White         Au.lr.y    llurli.M 

"l-'a<ls  and   Fancies" 


"Maid    in    America"    girls 


Melville  Ellis,  who  designs 
costumes  and  evolves  mar- 
vellous color  schemes  for 
the  Winter  Carden  an  1 
other  Shubert  productions. 


White      Florence   Cripps 
("Ziegfeld    Midnight    Frolic") 


And   they   are    looking 
for   beauty. 

They  are  getting  it, 
too,  as  any  Broadway 
success  which  is  made- 
up  mostly  of  girls  will 
attest.  Ali-o.  they  are 
paying  the  price.  For 
beginners,  $25  a  week. 
And  from  that  right 
up  through  various 
stages  to  $30,  $40,  and 
even  $50. 

Naturally,    even    the 
most  beautiful  of  girls 
cannot  remain  long  on 
the     stage     unless     she 
picks    up   enough    dan- 
cing to  enable  her  to  stay  in  the  line  with  the  others, 
or   become   sufficiently   good   at   singing   to   add    her 
voice       to       the 
If 


chorus.      If    there 
is  any  merit  in  her 
aside   from  beauty 
she   soon    acquires 
all  this.    There  are 
some     show     girls 
who    neither    s!ng 
or    dance.      Their 
ability   consists   of 
being  able  to  walk 
gracefully,  to  wtar 
wonderful        cos- 
tumes as  though  born  in  them,  to  smile  sweetly,  and 
perhaps  now  and  then  speak  a  few  lines.     As  long  as 
they   can   do   these   things   and 
keep    their     beauty,     they    are 
sure  of  profitable  employment 
But      the      American      Mage 
girls  are   wise.     They  certainly 
know     that    Opportunity     isn't 
a  personage  at  all.  but  another 
^^^^^  and 

M  ^V        they    do    not    say.    "Oh.    well. 

I'm   beautiful;    I'll  get  a  posi- 
•      tion      anywhere,      any      time: 
•/     what's   the    use   to   work   hard 
"'       trying   to   sing  or   dance?" 

The    foreign    show    girl,    or 
chorus   girl,    has    little   chance 
to   rise   above   the   chorus,   be- 
cause she  will  not  try,  she  will 
do   no   more   than   is   required 
of    her.      The    American    girl 
knows   that   with    faithful   and 
hard  work  the  chorus  is  really 
the     royal     road    to     stardom. 
The  truth   of   this   is  on   every   hand. 
If  she  is  tall  and  stately  and  beautiful, 
or    if    she    is    medium,    or    if    she    is 
very    small,    it   does    not   matter.     So 
long  as  she  is  beautiful  she 
can    keep    on,    and    if    she 
adds     cleverness     to     her 
beauty,      and      trains      this 
cleverness    into    real    talent, 
there  is  the  star's  dressing 
^^         room    always    in    front    of 
her.        It      doesn't      matter 
whether    a    star    is    tall    or 
short,     medium     or     other- 
wise,   so    long    as    she    is    cleyef. 
Consequently,  there  are  few  bright 
American   stage   girls   who   do   not 
really    strive   to   acquire   talent,   be- 
cruise,     while     the     High     Cost    of 
Ueauty    helps    them,    it    will    never, 
alone,     put     their    name    in     incan- 
descent     bulbs     over     the     theatre 
entrance. 

So-called  "musical  comedies"  are 
as  different  from  one  another  as 
the  famous  "Heinze  varieties."  In 
such  shows  as  "Fads  and  Fancies,"  "Ch'n- 
Chin,''  "Hello.  Broadway."  the  Winter 
Garden  production,  "Maid  in  America." 
and  the  like,  the  "singing  girl"  is  not  in 
such  great  demand:  but  in  such  musical 
plays  as  "The  Purple  Road."  "The  Pink 
Lady."  and  "The  Peasant  Girl,"  where 
the  chorus  music  is  really  important,  the 
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Mabel    Hill 
Maid    in    America" 


Kleanor   St.   Clair  and   Marian   Davics   in  "Chin-Chin1 
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services  of  the  "singing  girl''  are  imperative  and  necessary  for  success. 

Clever  "dancing  girls"  are  quite  often  given  parts  to  understudy  which 
many  times  lead  to  notable  stage  careers.  Their  names  are  legion,  and 
a  few  such  may  be  mentioned  as :  the  late  Mabel  Harrison,  fondly  re- 
membered as  the  creator  of  "Put  Down  Six  and  Carry  Two,"  from  "Babes 
in  Toyland."  Miss  Harrison  was  a  "dancing  girl''  with  Weber  and  Fields, 
receiving  $25  a  week,  when  she  came  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Julian  A. 
Mitchell,  who  was  staging  the  play.  Mr.  Mitchell  saw  that  she  had  more 
than  the  average  cleverness  and  personality,  and  a  few  months  later  sug- 
gested her  for  a  part  in  "Babes  in  Toyland.''  The  part  was  given  her  and 
she  made  such  a  success  that  in  seven  months  she  was  drawing  $250  a  week. 

The  magnetic  Julia  Sanderson  is  another  ''star"  who  was  a  chorus  girl. 
Louise  Alexander  began  her  career  in  the  beauty  ranks,  as  did  Mae 
Murray;  Pauline  Chase,  a  chorus  girl  with  Charles  Frohman,  and  who 
recently  played  the  lead  in  "Peter  Pan,"  in  London;  Edna  May,  whose 
first  graduation  from  the  ballet  was  as  the  "Salvation  Army  Girl"  in  "The 
Belle  of  New  York";  Joan  Sawyer,  the  society  dancer,  was  a  "show  girl" 
in  the  "Pink  Lady";  Flora  Crosby,  Bonnie  Maginn,  and  a  host  of  others 
also  came  from  the  chorus. 

The  case  of  May  Leslie,  one  of  the  best-known  "show  girls"  in  New 
York,  is  typical  of  the  discouraging  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious 
young  woman  in  the  ranks.  Miss  Leslie  was  an  exceptionally  pretty  girl 
who  desired  desperately  to  rise  to  something  better.  She  worked  hard, 
no  matter  how  tired  she  was,  or  how  trying  had  been  the  day's  grind. 
Every  night  would  find  her  with  a  smile  on  her  face  and  anxious  to  do 
her  part  to  make  the  show  a  success.  At  length  her  earnestness  and  un- 
flagging optimism  attracted  the  attention  of  the  managers  for  whom  she 


worked  and  they  began  to  throw  in  small  lines  for  her.  Most  of  these? 
were  what  are  known  as  "house  warmers,"  the  preliminary  prattle  which 
is  always  half  lost  in  the  confusion  of  late  arrivals. 

For  years  she  did  her  "bits"  acceptably,  thankless  "bits"  that  they  were, 
until  finally  a  sympathetic  librettist  "worked  in"  a  full  scene  for  her  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  musical  comedy.  Miss  Leslie  studied  over  that  part 
as  though  she  were  to  give  a  command  performance  before  the  King  of 
England.  She  got  it  down  letter-perfect.  The  night  the  play  opened  she 
was  standing  in  the  wings,  dressed  and  ready  to  go  on,  when  the  manager 
tapped  her  on  the  shoulder  and  regretfully  informed  her  that  they  would 
have  to  cut  out  the  scene  to  make  room  for  an  extra  musical  number  in 
the  last  act.  For  a  minute  Miss  Leslie  was  stunned,  then  she  suddenly 
burst  out  crying — she  couldn't  help  it.  "Gee,  I  get  so  discouraged,"  she 
sobbed  uncontrollably.  A  few  minutes  later  the  curtain  was  up  and  Miss 
Leslie  was  trying  to  smile  and  working  just  as  hard  as  ever.  Harry  B. 
Smith  happened  to  be  in  the  wings  at  the  time  and  overheard  Miss  Leslie. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  wrote  a  sketch  based  on  the1  words,  "Gee,  I  get  so 
discouraged,"  and  Miss  Leslie  was  engaged  to  play  in  it  a  whole  season, 
in  the  "Follies." 

If  anyone  is  inclined  to  scoff  at  all  this,  if  he  thinks  it  is  all  a  part  of 
press  agent  work,  this  High  Cost  of  Beauty  claim,  let  him  run  over  some 
of  the  payrolls  of  New  York's  theatres.  Ten  years  ago,  yes,  even  six 
years  ago.  a  chorus  of  thirty-five  girls  would  cost  the  producers  about 
$600  per  week.  To-day  a  chorus  of  thirty-five  girls  will  deduct  at  least 
$1,200  from  the  week's  profits.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  High  Cost  of 
Beauty,  and  that  cost  is  nearly  twice  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

JUDSON  D.  STUART. 


THE   latest  addition  to  the   al- 
ready    numerous  .  playhouses 
of    Manhattan    is    the    Bram- 
hall,  situated  on  Twenty-seventh  St., 

near  Lexington  Avenue.  Originally  a  private  house  and  remodeled  some 
years  ago  into  a  hall  for  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  it  was  later  used  as 
a  Baptist,  then  as  an  Armenian  Church.  For  two  years  the  property  has 
lain  idle.  Early  last  fall,  Mr.  Butler  Davenport,  an  actor  and  author, 
took  over  the  building  and  trans- 
formed it  into  the  tiniest  as  well  

as   the   most  charming   intimate   of 
New  York  theatres. 

The  exterior  is  unassuming  and 
modest.  The  color  dull  grey  with 
the  sign:  "The  Bramhall  Play- 
house," so  called  after  the  Daven- 
port estates  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. Although  the  lobby  is  not 
much  larger  than  that  of  a  private 
house,  mirrors  give  an  idea  of 
space.  The  midget  box  office,  liter- 
ally living  up  to  its  name,  is  more 
like  a  box  than  an  office,  barely  af- 
fording room  for  the  ticket  seller 
and  a  typewriting  machine. 

The  auditorium  is  a  charming 
surprise,  particularly  at  night  when 
the  house  is  filled.  It  is  very  small, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  There  is 
a  balcony  but  the  space  does  not 
permit  of  boxes.  The  color  scheme 
is  grey  and  gold.  The  grey  stone 
walls,  the  golden  yellow  curtains  at 
the  French  windows,  the  golden 
cane-seated  chairs — all  these  make 
a  combination  of  color  unique  in 
theatre  decoration.  Perhaps  the 

greatest  novelty  is  the  lighting 
scheme.  Through  French  windows  at  either  side 
streams  what  appears  to  be  sunshine,  casting  a  glow 
like  that  of  a  late  afternoon  in  summer.  The  little 
playhouse  is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  but  so  small  and  inti- 
mate that  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  emotions  of  a 
strenuous  sort  could  be  other  than  cataclysmically  ex- 
pressed within  its  limited  area. 

Mr.  Davenport,  the  director  of  the  new  venture,  is 
fairly  well  known  in  theatrical  circles.  At  one  time  he 
was  attached  to  Mr.  Daly's  company.  Two  years  ago 
he  opened  the  Bramhall  Theatre  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
presenting  an  unusual  line  of  stock  plays.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  was  not  content  with  just  providing  New  York 
with  this  artistic  little  playhouse.  But.  no,  he  must 
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needs  write  the  piece   for  the  initial 
program  and  act  in  it  as  well. 

As    its    author,    Mr.    Davenport 
undoubtedly    had    some    sort    of 

an  idea  after  which  he  was  striving  when  he  composed  "The  Im- 
portance of  Coming  and  Going"  which  he  described  as  "a  satire  on  sacred 
sentiments."  To  those  who  heard  its  first  public  presentation  there  was 
some  genuine  doubt  as  to  just  what  was  meant  to  be  conveyed.  Mr. 
Davenport  is  undoubtedly  an  eclectic,  for  in  the  course  of  the  evening 
there  was  projected  for  thought,  consideration  and  digestion  someth'ng 
from  the  works  and  preachings  of  Ellen  Key  and  Malthus,  liberal  quo- 
tations from  the  latest  editions  on  eugenics,  the  innocence  of  virtue,  the 
moral  equal'ty  of  the  sexes,  the  laxity  of  the  divorce  laws,  the  selfishness 
of  the  ego  and  the  general  worthlessness  of  show  and  pretension.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  in  such  a  comprehensive  program  of  subjects  each 
if  not  all  had  to  be  superficially  passed  upon.  The  comedy  began  with  the 
death  of  a  young  man,  "the  going"  while  "the  coming"  referred  to  the 
approaching  birth  of  an  heir  to  a  French  title.  It  was  another  case  of 
foreign  exchange  that  turned  out  badly  for  the  American  wife;  for  when 
baby  came  he  promptly  died,  due  apparently  to  his  father's  physical  short- 
comings. Mr.  Davenport's  play  is  little  more  than  a  preachment  spiced 
with  some  dialogue  of  real  witty  aptness.  But  there  was  much  in  the 
text  that  seemed  to  have  been  arbitrarily  introduced  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  shocking.  The  scene  of  the  divorcee's  child  with  the  pornographic 
postals  were  quite  offensive.  It  would  require  a  far  more  talented  ag- 
gregation than  the  Bramhall  Players  to  make  Mr.  Davenport's  comedy 
convincing.  There  was  a  fine  earnestness  displayed  but  little  artistic  ac- 

rilishment.  There  was  some  truth  to  Marie  Day's  portrait 
a  vacuous  mother  and  a  grimly  humorous  picture  of  a  so- 
ciety" undertaker  as 
presented  by  Gideon 
Burton.  A  breezy  di- 
vorcee was  glibly  acted 
by  Edna  Archer 
Crawford,  while  the 
author-manager  ap- 
peared as  the  degen- 
erate French  Count. 
The  complete  cast 
was  as  follows : 

Miss  Hansen,  Gertrude 
Millington;  Nora  O'Day, 
Helen  Reimer;  Frank- 
Stone,  Philip  Barton; 
Florence  Stone.  Inn 
Brooks;  Dr.  Lansing. 
Wilson  Day;  Mrs.  Stone. 
Marie  Day;  Grant  Stone. 
John  Jarrett;  Charles 
Stone,  Daniel  Jarrett; 
Bishop  Vail,  Hamilton 
Mott;  Edna,  Countess  de- 
Valigny,  Celia  Randolph; 
Mr.  Fogg,  Gideon  Burton; 
Madge  Bantling,  Edna 
Archer  Crawford; 
"Pinkie,"  Ethel  Hallor; 
Pierre,  Count  deValigny. 
Butler  Davenport. 

MARIE  McNALLY. 
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This  popular  star  is  now  appearing  as  Helena  in  "The  Peasant    Girl,"  the  new  operetta  now  at  the  44th  Street  Theatre 
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Svengali's  Impersonator  Talks  of  "Trilby's"  First  Night 


was 

twenty     years     ago     at 
Garden   Theatre 


WHO  has  forgotten  the  furore  that  first 
greeted    the    appearance    of    "Trilby" 
when    DuMaurier's    charming    narra- 
tive of  French  Bohemian  life  appeared  first  in 
Harper's  and  later  in  book  form?     Practically 
the  first  of  the  "best  sellers,"  this  story  of  the 
three  musketeers  of  the  brush  became  a  craze 
all  over  the  English-speaking  world.     No  such 
widespread  enthusiasm  has  ever  greeted  a  book  since.     Paul  M. 
Potter,  a  well-known  journalist,  saw  a  play  in  it,  and  he  took  the 
idea  to  the  late  A.  M. 
Palmer.      That    man- 
ager did  not  share  Mr. 
Potter's    optimism    in 
regard  to  a  dramatiza- 
tion,   but    the    rights 
were  secured  and  the 
play    produced    April 
1 5th,  just  twenty  years 
ago,    with    the    enor- 
mous success  that  we 
know.    Who  does  not 
recall  that  memorable 
first  night  at  the  Gar- 
den Theatre,  the  fran- 
tic   applause    of    the 
audience,  the  triumph  of  Wilton  Lackaye's 
I'ivid  impersonation  of  the  sardonic  Sven- 
gali?      The   cast    on    that   auspicious    oc- 
casion   was   as    follows : 

Taffy    Burr   Mclntosh 

The   Laird John    Glendinning 

Little  Billee   Alfred  Hickman 

Svengali    Wilton  Lackaye 

Gecko   Robert   Paton  Gibbs 

Zou-Zou    Leo   Ditrichstein 

Trilby    Virginia    Harned 

Mme.   Vinard Mathilde   Cottrelly 

The  play  was  revived  at  the  New  Am- 
sterdam ten  years  ago,  Miss  Harned 
again  appearing  as  Trilby,  and  with  Wil- 
liam Courtenay  as  the  Little  Billie. 

''None  of  us  can  ever  forget  that  first 
ivght  at  the  Garden  Theatre,"  said  Wilton 
Lackaye,  the  great,  recurrent,  perennial 
Svengali  of  the  present  revival,  to  a 
THEATRE  MAGAZINE  representative. 

Svengali  was  removing  the  sallow  com- 
plexion of  the  great  hypnotist  in  his  dress- 
ing room  at  the  Shubert  Theatre. 

"It  was  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  that  the  premiere  of  'Trilby'  occurred  in  Boston,"  went  on 
Mr.  Lackaye.  "We  opened  in  that  city  because  Mr.  Palmer  was 
afraid  to  open  in  New  Haven.  He  feared  New  Haven  wouldn't 
like  it  and  that  adverse  criticism  from  the  Connecticut  city  would 
affect  business.  So  he  took  Boston  by  the  horns  and  went  there 
first.  It  was  the  first  week  in  March,  1895,  at  tne  Park  Theatre 
John  Stetson  was  then  manager.  He  was  interested  in  the  play 
and  had  watched  the  rehearsals  during  the  week.  He  agreed 
with  me  that  Svengali  would  die  better  across  the  table  than  be 
choked  to  death 'by  Taffy  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  My  con- 
tention was  that  such  a  death  as  we  had  contemplated  would  be 
bad  for  two  reasons.  It  was  the  conventional  death  of  the  villain, 
and  it  would  take  somewhat  from  sympathy  with  the  fine  char- 
acter of  Taffy  if  he  brutally  did  a  man  to  death  in  the  full  sight 
of  the  audience.  It  was  natural,  too,  that  Svengali's  heart  should 
have  suffered  from  the  strain  of  the  hypnotic  influence  he  exerted, 
and  that  while  trying  to  influence  Trill)}-,  and  at  sudden  sight  of 
the  three  musketeers,  the  men  he  most  hated  and  feared,  the 
strain  upon  his  heart  proved  fatal.  I  was  allowed  to  rewrite 
that  scene,  making  him  die  at  the  end  of  the  act.  While  rehears- 
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ing  this  scene  my  chin  sank  below  the  table, 
only  my  eyes  showing  above  it.  John  Stetson, 
sitting  in  the  auditorium,  applauded  and  shouted, 
'If  you  can  keep  that  up  it  will  be  immense!' 

"On  the  first  night  the  house  was  well  filled, 
the    audience   being   made    up    largely    of    the 
Faculty    and    students    of    Harvard    and    theii 
families.     There  were  persons  in  the  audience 
who  seldom  came  to  the  theatre.     'Trilby'  was  more  than  a  mere 
'best  sellers'  of  that  time.     In  the  book,  a  great  cartoonist  was 
making  his  debut  in  literature.     The  interest  in  his  sketches  had 
caused    an    interest    in    his    book,    and    the    cumulative    interest 
centered  in  the  play.     Persons  were  in  the  audience  who  did  not 
read  'best  sellers'  as  we  now  know  them. 

"After  the  first  act  there  was  strong  ap- 
plause. After  the  second  there  was  prac- 
tically silence.  Mr.  Palmer  came  to  un- 
dressing room.  'I  suppose  it  has  blown 
up,'  he  remarked  despondently.  '1  don't 
think  so,'  I  answered.  'In  the  first  act 
virtue  was  triumphant.  The  girl  is  won 
by  the  right  young  man.  Good  has  won. 
I'.ut  in  the  second  act  the  girl  has  been 
taken  away  and  no  one  knows  her  fate. 
There  is  little  reason  for  applause.' 

".Mr.  Palmer  wasn't  sure.  He  had 
never  cared  much  for  the  play.  He  didn't 
believe  in  it.  I  offered  to  buy  it  from 
him.  He  said :  'No,  if  it's  good  enough 
for  you,  it's  good  enough  for  me.'  After 
the  third  act  the  applause  was  tremendous. 
The  curtain  fell  upon  an  undoubted  suc- 
cess. The  manager's  fears  were  at  last 
allayed,  and  the  actors  took  heart  once 
more.  All  were  badly  scared — P.urr  Mc- 
lntosh as  the  big-hearted  Taffy,  who  is 
still  with  us ;  Leo  Ditrichstein.  who  is 
again  playing  Zou-Zou.  and  Alfred  Hick- 
man, who  was  then  the  Little  Billee.  The 
players  all  suffered  from  a  form  of  hys- 
teria that  some  commentators  on  the  stage 
call  'inspiration.'  They  were  nervous  and 
anxious.  The  reaction  vented  itself  in 
more  forceful  acting. 

'"The  same  points  that  go  with  the 
audience  to-day  also  registered  at  that 
time.  Virginia  Harned's  entrance  in  the 
soldier  coat  worn  by  Trilby  always  pro- 
voked applause.  The  entrance  of  the  three 
musketeers  always  drew  forth  welcoming 
cheers.  That  the  audience  hated  and  feared,  but  did  not  quite 
loathe  Svengali,  was  due  then  as  now  to  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  artist.  It  was  a  cultivated  audience.  Many 
knew  the  type  of  which  Svengali  was  the  incarnation.  I  saw  the 
original  in  France.  I  took  my  portrayal  from  actual  life,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  playwright's  lines  I  was  able  to  transplant 
the  actual  living  Svengali  to  the  stage.  I  followed  the  original 
around  the  streets  of  Paris,  to  the  cafes  and  Sorbonne  classes. 
For  weeks  he  was  under  my  surveillance.  The  audience  endured 
the  horror  of  him  for  the  truth  of  him. 

"Our  second  first  night,  so  to  speak,  came  five  weeks  later. 
It  was  on  a  Monday  after  Easter.  The  Garden  Theatre  was  as 
well  filled  as  had  been  the  Park.  An  incident  that  stands  out  in 
my  recollection  is  that  Beerbohm  Tree  was  in  front,  and  that  he 
practically  sat  upon  Palmer's  door-step  all  night  so  that  he  might 
get  the  right  to  produce  the  play  in  London.  I  recall,  too,  that 
he  sat  next  to  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  made 
to  him  before  the  performance  some  complimentary  remarks 
about  me.  Tree  came  back  after  the  play  and  told  me  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  remarks,  and  said,  (Continued  on  page  263) 
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No.    1.-  Taylor    Holmes,    Wilton    Lackaye,    Phyllis    Neilson-Terry,    Brandon    Tynan,    Burr    Mclntosh   and    George    MacFarlane.      Act    I.— Trilby    tries   to   sing.      No.    2. — 
Holmes,   Miss  Terry   and    Wilton    Lackaye.      Act   II. — Svengali    forces   Trilby  to   write   Billee  a   letter  of   farewell.      No.   3. — Mr.    Lackaye  and    Miss   Terry.      Act 

No.  5. — 
Act  IV. 


III. — Trilby,   now  a  famous  prima  donna,   kept   under  the   hypnotic  spell.     No.   4,  Act  III. — Death  of  Svengali  in  the  foyer  of  the  Cirque  des  Bashibazoucks. 
Leo  Ditrichstein  (seated)  and  Miss  Terry.     Act  IV.— Zou-Zou  and  other  old  friends  come  to  cheer  the  convalescent.       No.  6. — Rose  Coghlan  and  Miss  Terry. 

—The  death  of  Trilby. 


SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  REVIVAL  OF  "TRILBY"  AT  THE  SHVBERT  THEATRE 


SIEGMUND    LUBIN 
1'resident,   Lubin   Mfg.   Co. 


White         JESSE  L.  LASKY 

President,    Lasky    Feature    Play   Co. 


ADAM  KESSEL,  JR. 
President,  N.  Y.  Motion  Picture  Corp. 


UNIVERSAL  CITY    IN   SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA,  THE  NEW  HOME    BUILT    BY    THE    UNIVERSAL    FILM    CORPORATI 
PLAYS  A  WEEK.   'THIS   ENORMOUS   ENTERPRISE   REPRESENTS   AN   INVESTMENT  OF  $18,000,000,  AND  STANDS   TO-I 

Big  Fortunes  Made  Frorr 


ALTHOUGH  the  manu- 
facture and  exhibition  of 
moving  pictures  has 
created  what  is  now  claimed  to 
be  the  sixth  in  importance  of 
the  world's  industries,  it  is  only 
in  the  last  year  or  two,  since 
the  advent  of  the  two  and  three 
hour  photoplay,  that  the  gen- 
eral public  has  been  brought  to 
a  realization  of  the  truly,  ama- 
zing changes  that  the  camera 
man  has  brought  about  in  the 
last  decade. 

This  is  largely  due  to  the 
final  capitulation  of  the  public 
press.  Up  to  two  years  ago, 
the  subject  of  moving  pictures 
was  hardly  welcomed  in  the 
editorial  sanctum ;  to-day  edi- 
tors of  magazines  and  news- 
papers all  over  the  world  are 
devoting  more  and  more  space 
to  the  productions  of  the  mo- 
tion picture  manufacturers.  It 
is  on  record  that  one  publica- 
tion has  added  thousands  of 
readers  to  its  regular  following 
as  a  result  of  serials  and  con- 
tests launched  during  the  past 
year  in  association  with  the 
leading  film  makers. 

To  attempt  to  present  here 
any  adequate  description  of 
this  golden  industry  would  en- 
tail space  difficulties,  hence  the 
writer  confines  the  present  ar- 
ticle to  answering  a  query  that 
one  hears  to-day  at  every  turn. 

"Who  have  niade  the  great 
fortunes  in  filmland  ?" 

The  producers  and  exhibitors 
who  have  amassed  wealth  in  the 
film  industry  have  usually  been 
those  who  entered  the  field  in 
i  t  s  primitive  stage.  These 


pioneers  in  the  business  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  competition 
of  theatrical  producers  who,  up  to  two  years  ago,  scoffed  at 
the  camera  man,  yet  are  now  themselves  rushing  pell-mell  into 
filmland,  as  if  it  were  a  newly  discovered  Klondike. 

The  first  motion  picture  magnate  to  own  a  box  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  is  Mr.  Henry  N.  Marvin,  who,  in  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  Hermann  Casler,  of  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  successfully 
launched  the  American  Biograph  Company  in  1897.  This  was 
the  second  of  the  'graphs,  the  first  being  the  Lumicre  Cinemato- 
graph revealed  at  Keith's  Union  Square  Theatre  in  1896.  Mr. 
"Marvin's  film  interests  are  now  colossal. 

After  the  Biograph  came  the  Vitagraph,  also  launched  in  181)7 
by  J.  Stuart  Blackton,  Albert  Smith  and  Win.  T.  Rock,  all  of 
whom  to-dav  are  millionaires  owing  to  their  success  in  the  film 
business.  Mr.  Blackton  was  a  lyceum  entertainer  who  used 
to  "play  dates"  in  vaudeville  in  the  early  go's.  Mr.  Smith  also 
was  an  entertainer.  Both  had  a  knowledge  of  photography. 
Blackton  particularly  being  an  artist  with  brush  and  crayon.  Tin- 
two  started  the  Vitagraph  Company  in  1897  in  an  office  building 
in  Nassau  Street.  In  those  days,  Blackton  and  Smith  did  prac- 
tically all  of  the  acting  before  the  cameras.  Moving  pictures  were 
in  demand  principally  in  the  vaudeville  theatres  as  a  "chaser,"  that 
is,  to  create  an  exodus  of  the  seated  audience  when  a  crowd  was 
awaiting  entrance.  It  may  be  added  that  as  film  pictures  were  in 
those  days  they  proved  serviceable  "chasers." 

Wm.  T.  Rock  did  not  join  Blackton  and  Smith  until  1899.  Mr- 
Rock  was  one  of  the  earliest  exhibitors  of  the  film.  In  fact  he 
was  well  to  do  when  he  became  a  producer,  having  prospered  in 
the  South.  The  story  is  that  Rock  had  a  partner  who  had  an 
"Opry"  house  in  a  small  town.  The  two  did  not  agree.  The 
partner  still  has  his  "Opry"  house,  while  Rock  stuck  to  his 
camera  and  is  to-day  a  millionaire.  It  was  Rock  who  provided  the 
necessary  capital  for  the  Vitagraph's  earliest  expansion,  when  he 
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Nickels  and  Dimes  in  Filmland 


joined  Blackton  and  Smith,  thus  forming  the  great  triumvirate 
which  to-day  is  a  power  in  picturedom.  The  Vitagraph  Company 
has  a  pay  roll  exceeding  $30,000  a  week ;  its  stock  companies 
located  in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  other  parts  of  America 
comprise  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  players,  including 
several  former  stars  of  the  speaking  stage.  At  the  Yuletide  the 
Vitagraph  heads  hang  up  a  stocking  in  which  $50,000  is  dis- 
tributed among  their  employees. 

George  Kleine,  who  secured  "Quo  Vadis"  and  "Anthony  and 
Cleopatra"  from  Italian  producers  and  handled  them  in  this 
country,  was  an  optician,  and  even  now  he  has  interests  in  the 
optical  line.  Mr.  Kleine's  film  holdings  to-day  are  beyond  com- 
putation. Out  of  the  profits  of  "Quo  Vadis"  alone  the  new 
Candler  Theatre  on  West  42nd  Street  was  built,  Kleine  owning 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  stock.  In  Chicago,  where  Mr.  Kleine 
operates  from,  he  is  regarded  as  the  most  public  spirited  man  in 
the  film  industry.  To  properly  present  "Spartacus,"  a  recent 
Kleine  offering,  he  leased  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  home  of 
Grand  Opera,  and  engaged  a  Symphony  Orchestra  of  forty-five 
players  conducted  by  Modest  Altschuler.  It  is  said  that  he  made 
a  large  fortune  on  "Quo  Vadis"  in  one  year  alone. 

Twenty  years  ago  Siegmund  Lubin  had  an  optical  store  in 
Philadelphia,  and  that  store,  for  sentimental  reasons,  stands 
in  his  name  to-day,  though  Lubin  himself  now  owns  one  of  the 
biggest  film  factories  in  the  world.  Starting  less  than  two  de- 
cades ago  by  manufacturing  one  of  the  numerous  projecting  ma- 
chines called  "The  Cineograph,"  Mr.  Lubin's  activities  to-day 
may  best  be  realized  when  it  is  stated  that  a  year  ago  he  paid 
over  a  million  dollars  for  the  large  acreage  known  as  Betzwood, 
originally  the  property  of  the  brewer,  Betz,  near  Philadelphia. 
Here  Mr.  Lubin  has  a  film  studio  amidst  picturesque  environ- 
ment, and  seven  hundred  employees  contribute  to  an  output  re- 
quiring an  annual  expenditure  of  over  one  million  dollars. 


A  feature  of  the  Lubin  in- 
stitution is  the  spectacle  of 
many  old-time  actors  and  ac- 
tresses enjoying  in  the  eve- 
ning of  life  that  domestic 
cheer  and  freedom  from  finan- 
cial worry  that  was  seldom 
theirs  on  the  speaking  stage. 
Salaries  paid  with  clocklike 
regularity  for  fifty-two  weeks 
in  the  year,  evenings  to  them- 
selves, rehearsals  paid  for, 
legal  and  binding  contracts  and 
much  of  their  time  spent  in  the 
open  country  may  indicate  to 
the  reader  why  moving  picture 
actors  find  the  new  profession 
attractive  and  may  explain 
why  heretofore  timid  stage 
folk  are  willing  to  undertake 
for  the  film  magnate  almost 
every  perilous  feat. 

Among,  the  earliest  in  the 
field  was  W.  N.  Selig  of  Chi- 
cago, who  also  began  in  a  small 
way.  Selig  made  money  as  an 
exhibitor  and  manufacturer  so 
rapidly  that  when  the  so-calle:! 
film  trust  was  formed  he  was 
included  in  the  combine  by 
right  of  priority  and  conquest. 
The  Selig  institution  to-day  is 
one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
all  filmdom.  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  there  are  two  score  at 
least  of  film  studios,  Selig  has 
built  at  Edendale,  a  few  miles 
from  the  city  limits,  not  only 
a  million  dollar  studio,  but 
has  added  a  Zoo  costing  $500,- 
ooo,  and  has  spent  so  far 
$264,000  in  the  effort  to  de- 
populate the  jungles  that  all 
the  people  may  be  enter- 
tained simultaneously  with 
Selig  animal  films.  Elbert  Hub- 
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bard  has  referred  to  Mr.  Selig  as  "En- 
ergy personified."  It  was  Selig  who  pro- 
duced the  twenty-seven-reel  film,  "The 
Adventures  of  Kathlyn."  for  which 
Harold  MacGrath  was  paid  $12,000 
for  the  scenario,  and  which  was  pre- 
sented in  fiction  form  in  weekly  in- 
stallments in  two  hundred  newspapers. 

Carl  I.aemmle  is  the  head  of  the 
Universal  Film  Company.  He  says  he 
has  always  been  a  "nickel  genius,"  and 
relates  how  one  night  he  entered  a 
Nickelodeon  in  Chicago,  and  before  the 
night  was  over  he  knew  all  that  the 
owner  knew.  The  next  day  Mr.  Laemmle 
procured  a  site  and  with  his  savings 
built  a  little  theatre  of  the  "Store" 
type  that  afterwards  became  so  popular. 
He  prospered  and  built  more  theatres ; 
then,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  service 
of  films  he  was  then  able  to  procure,  he 
decided  to  enter  the  manufacturing 
side  of  the  industry. 

In  1909  Laemmle  began  in  West 
loist  Street  to  release  photoplays  in 
his  own  studio.  Most  of  the  directors 
he  engaged  then  are  to-day  celebrities, 
and  among  the  very  first  photoplayers 
he  selected  were  Mary  Pickford  (Lit- 
tle Mary)  and  King  Baggot.  Both  are  now  among  the  foremost 
stars  of  the  screen. 

Mr.  Laemmle  is  not  only  a  millionaire  himself,  but  a  half-dozen 
of  his  associates,  all  of  whom  began  in  1909  in  modest  circum- 
stances, are  now  wealthy.  Among  the  number  may  be  named 
P.  A.  Powers,  R.  H.  Cochran,  David  Horsley,  and  Mark  Ditten- 
fass,  all  identified  with  the  Universal  Film  Company. 

Charles  Baumann  and  Adam  Kessel  own  the  N.  Y.  Motion 
Picture  Company.  Both  are  to-day  accounted  as  among  the 
wealthiest  showmen  in  the  world.  Three  highly  paid  directors, 
all  with  the  Mutual  brands  of  film,  are  D.  W.  Griffith,  Thomas 


LOU-TELLEGEN  AND  IVY  TROUTMAN 
In  scenes  in   "Taking  Chances"  at  the   39th   Street  Theatre 


Ince  and  Mack  Sennett.  Griffith  began 
eight  years  ago  with  the  1'iograph 
Company  at  a  daily  wage  of  $3.  Now 
he  is  famous  as  the  $100,000  a  year 
director.  Moreover,  few*  there  are 
who  question  that  he  receives  this 
honorarium  and  still  fewer  who  believe 
he  is  overpaid.  His  latest  production. 
"The  Birth  of  a  Nation."  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  camera. 

Thomas  Ince  is  one  of  three  sons 
(all  directing  photoplays)  of  "Top" 
Ince,  an  old  actor  of  the  last  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  who  passed  on 
little  dreaming  that  his  three  boys,  all 
of  whom  had  shared  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  father's  career,  would  become  fa- 
mous as  exponents  of  the  silent  drama. 
"Tom"  Ince  entered  filmdom  as  an 
"extra"  at  $5  a  day.  It  was  either  that 
or  starvation,  he  told  the  writer.  Later 
he  became  a  director  at  $60  a  week. 
It  was  Ince  who  suggested  the  filming 
of  Miller  Brothers'  "101  Ranch."  a 
Wild  West  show  that  provided  material 
for  films  that  have  had  a  world-wide 
vogue.  Mr.  Ince  has  reluctantly  stated 
that  his  earnings  now  are  between 
$80,000  and  $100,000  a  year.  Near 
Los  Angeles  there  is  a  film  colony  called  Inceville.  Here  Thomas 
Ince  stages  productions  for  the  screen  involving  an  outlay  in 
some  instances  exceeding  $50,000. 

Adolph  Zukor,  now  the  head  of  The  Famous  Players'  Film 
Company,  hails  from  New  York's  great  East  Side.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  start  in  the  nickelodeon  phase  of  the  industry 
which  brought  him  big  returns.  Then,  with  Marcus  Loew.  he 
inaugurated  a  campaign  which  gradually  converted  one-third  of 
New  York's  playhouses  into  veritable  gold  mines.  Zukor's  in- 
terest in  the  Loew  enterprises  is  still  large  enough  to  bring  him 
dividends  annually  exceeding  $100,000.  (Continued  mi  page  262") 
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In  the  midst  of  his  enthusiasm  of 
all  the  new  influences  in  his  life, 
came  the  declaration  of  war.  The 
serenity  of  America  became  a  wel- 
come thought,  and  Mr.  Jones,  like 
thousands  of  others,  became  a  war 
refugee.  But  America,  he  found, 
was  not  quite  so  calm,  artistically, 
as  he  had  anticipated.  Interest  in 
the  new  theatre  art  was  very  much 
awake,  and  he  had  an  opportunity, 
with  several  other  artists,  to  ex- 
hibit his  designs.  Later,  he  made 
drawings  for  the  costumes  and  dec- 
orations of  "The  Man  Who  Mar- 
ried a  Dumb  Wife,"  which  was 
about  to  be  produced  by  an  Amer- 
ican actress.  Just  when  he  had 
half  finished,  the  idea  was  discon- 
tinued. 

About  this  time,  however,  the 
Stage  Society  brought  Granville 
Barker  over,  and  Mr.  Barker  saw 
the  designs.  Charmed  with  their 


Robert  E.  Jones'  design  for  the  costumes  and  decorations  of  "The  Man  Who 
Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  produced  by  Granville   Barker  at  Wallack's 

New  Scenic  Art  of  the  Theatre 

THE  outbreak  of  the  war  last  August  stifled,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, the  new  dramatic  life  which  has  sprung  into 
existence  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  all  over 
Europe.  For  the  time  being  it  also  cut  short  the  European  resi- 
dence of  Robert  E.  Jones,  who  was  then  in  Berlin,  studying  the 
new  Reinhardt  methods.  It  was  not  an  ill  wind,  however,  that 
brought  this  artist  back  to  the  shores  of  America,  for  on  the 
wings  of  it  has  come  his  first  success.  It  was  he  who  designed 
the  decorations  for  "The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife,"  pre- 
sented by  Granville  Barker  at  Wallack's. 

Mr.  Jones  is  an  American.  He  was  born  in  a  little  New.  Eng- 
land town,  and  three  years  ago  he  was  an  instructor  of  drawing 
at  Harvard.  He  came  to  New  York  to  find  himself  and  his  first 
gropings  toward  self-recognition  were  spasmodic  attempts  in 
poster  art.  A  pageant  in  Madison  Square  Garden  in  which  the 
silk  strikers  of  Paterson  took  part  gave  Mr.  Jones  his  first  chance. 
He  made  posters  for  the  production,  helped  coach  the  players, 
designed  the  costumes.  The  workers  gave  a  performance,  so 
strong  in  its  appeal  that  Robert  Jones  suddenly  realized  definitely 
what  he  had  vaguely  felt  before — that  the  decoration  of  the  drama 
was  to  be  his  metier.  He  went  abroad,  and  in  Italy  saw  several 
marvellous  spectacles  such  as  we  in  America  may  perhaps  be  edu- 
cated to  appreciate  some  time  in  the  distant  future.  It  was  an 
exquisite  outburst  of  beauty  that  stirred  the  artist's  nature  more 
deeply.  How  to  get  in  touch  with  the  people  who  were  doing 
things  of  this  sort  ?  Luck  served  him  for  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  one  of  Reinhardt's  artists. 

"He  liked  me,"  says  Mr.  Jones,  "and  he  liked  my  work,  and 
when  I  told  him  my  great  ambition,  he  said :  'Come  along  to 
Berlin,  and  I'll  get  you  a  position  that  will  enable  yon  to  see  and 
study  the  new  methods.' " 

So  he  went  to  Berlin,,  and  got  in  touch  with  the  Reinhardt 
ways  of  doing  things,  as  seen  in  the  Deutsches  Theatre.  He  had 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  assimilate  the  modern  idea  of  play- 
producing  in  all  its  force.  He  saw  Reinhardt  manipulate  his 
dramatic  themes  until  he  extracted  the  very  essence  of  their 
being.  He  saw  how  the  German  producer,  tying  the  action  round 
and  round  with  harmonious  decoration,  pounded  on  the  single 
motif  in  every  possible  way;  by  word,  by  gesture,  light,  sound, 
color,  until  the  audience  was  fairly  intoxicated  with  its  over- 
whelming intensity. 


Design  for  stage  setting  of  "The  Cenci" 

sprightly  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  playlet,  Mr.  Barker  de- 
cided that  he  wanted  them. 

The  interesting  thing  about  the  decorations,  aside  from  the 
fact  of  their  actual  artistic  worth,  is  that  they  were  really  made 
by  the  designer  himself.  In  this  way,  there  is  a  strong  thread 
of  unity  running  through  the  entire  production.  It  begins  with 
the  study  of  the  delightful  Anatole  France  playlet,  in  which  the 
author  imparts  to  the  sensitive  artistic  nature  the  very  essence  of 
his  mood.  Now  this  thread  of  feeling  wraps  the  painter  round, 
giving  to  him  the  enthusiasm,  the  "creative  ecstasy"  that  ma- 
terializes in  form,  line  and  color.  Filled  with  the  joy  of  creation, 
the  artist  next  becomes  the  costumer,  and  imparts  even  to  the 
actual  clothes  and  accessories  of  the  play  some  of  the  magic  of 
his  play  spirit. 

This  desire  for  unity  in  the  theatre  is  the  kernel  of  the  new 
theatre  movement,  bringing  into  close  contact  the  new  producer 
and  the  modern  artist.  The  latter  sees  a  chance  to  touch  his 
work  with  larger  life,  to  send  his  art  abroad  with  a  wider  mes- 
sage. "The  theatre  of  to-day  is  alive,"  said  Mr.  Jones  to  the 
writer.  "It  is  full  of  a  new  spirit  in  which  there  is  ever  present 
the  desire  for  the  fullest,  widest  expression  of  the  author's 
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PROMINENT  PLAYERS 
IN    THEIR    HOMES. 
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THE  MISSES  MARY 
AND  FLORENCE  NASH 


Mary  Nash,  recently  seen  in  "Secret 
Strings,"  Kill  appear  shortly  in  a 
film  flay,  entitled  "The  Unbroken 
Road."  Florence  Nash,  who  made 
(i  hit  ns  .'l.u.i^ie  Lynch  in  "Within 
the  Law."  is  duplicating  her  success 
this  season  as  Polly  Cary  in  "Sin- 
ners" at  the  Plavhotisc. 
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thought.  The  modern  producer  uses  every  means  in  his  power 
to  convey  the  message  as  completely  as  possible  to  the  sensibili- 
ties of  his  audience.  He  seeks  for  a  synthesis  of  color,  sound 
and  movement,  and  the  artist  helps  him  by  supplying  the  deco- 
ration which  binds  the  whole.  Perfect  rhythmic  presentation  is 
the  keynote  of  mod- 
ern play-producing. 

"The  most  perfect 
representations  I 
ever  witnessed," 
continued  Mr.  Jones, 
"were  given  in  the 
Jean  Dalcroze 
school  in  Hellerau, 
near  Dresden.  Im- 
agine a  hall,  w  i  t  h 
white  walls,  entirely 
without  windows.  A 
long  box  of  a  place 
it  is,  with  a  queer, 
glossy  floor  having 
the  appearance  of 
lacquer.  There  is 
no  stage,  only  a 
space  for  the  actors ; 
and  a  piano  at  the 
side.  Here  then,  is 
a  room  stripped  of 
every  possible  super- 
fluity which  might 
detract  from  the 
completeness  of  the 
emotional  appeal.  M. 
Dalcroze  is  seated  at 
the  piano  ;  twenty  or 
thirty  of  his  pupils 
are  in  the  space  at 
the  front  of  the 
room.  Now  this  is 
what  happens  while 
M.  Dalcroze  impro- 
vises movements  on 
the  piano :  his  pupils 
improvise  m  o  v  e- 
ments  of  the  body  in 
accord  with  his 
sounds,  and  some- 
body, somewhere,  is 
improvising  m  o  v  e- 
ments  of  light,  in 
various  colors  to 

complete  the  rhythm  of  the  music  and  the  dance.  There  is  the 
wonderful  synthesis  of  movement,  sound,  color,  light,  to  wrap  the 
spectator  round,  and  carry  him  away  on  a  tremendous  emotional 
wave. 

The  light  throbs  and  pulsates,  bathing  dancers  and  spectators 
in  its  ecstatic  waves.  Where  does  it  come  from  ?  Nobody 
knows.  Suddenly  you  see  a  golden  glow  on  one  side  of  the  hall ; 
it  disappears,  and  the  passion  of  a  purple  beat  pulses  over  the 
entire  room,  to  merge  into  a  cool  blue  or  a  vivid  crimson.  So 
the  concealed  wizard  runs  the  gamut  of  a  marvelous  color 
symphony." 

This  wizard  and  his  light  interested  the  American  decorator. 
He  found  that  he  is  a  Russian,  Salzmann  by  name,  a  queer,  im- 
practical genius  from  the  region  of  the  Caucasus,  whom  Dalcroze 
discovered  designing  furniture.  "His  method  of  lighting,"  says 
Mr.  Jones,  "has  a  most  awe-inspiring  effect.  It  bathes  the  actors 
in  a  sort  of  luminosity  which  is  almost  agonizing  in  its  spiritu- 
ality. The  room  being  shadowless,  the  actors  fairly  swim  in  this 
light.  Of  such  unearthly  beauty  is  it  that  the  human  body,  even 
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very  carefully  trained  in  its  movements,  becames  awkward  and 
heavy.  Some  of  Reinhardt's  best  actors,  walking  in  it,  seem 
grotesque.  The  Dalcroze  pupils,  however,  trained  in  the  utmost 
beauty  of  rhythmic  movement,  are  perfectly  harmonious  with 
this  utmost  achievement  in  lighting.  This,  surely,  is  the  ideal." 

The  subject  of 
lighting,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ways  of  get- 
ting unity  of  effect 
in  the  theatre,  has 
been  carried  to  won- 
derful heights  in  the 
theatre  of  Max 
Reinhardt.  One  of 
Mr.  Jones'  most  in- 
teresting stories 
deals  with  the  young 
electrician  of  the 
German  producer 
who  laid  down  his 
life  in  the  service  of 
light.  It  was  the 
spectacle  of  "The 
Miracle,"  possibly 
the  most  marvellous 
thin  g  Reinhardt 
ever  accomplished, 
which  asked  the  hu- 
man sacrifice.  Here 
were  to  be  found 
wonderful  manipu- 
lations of  light  to 
pound,  pound,  in  the 
true  Reinhardt  way 
on  the  emotions  of 
his  audience. 

I'nder  tlic  eaves, 
in  a  tiny  swinging 
room,  sat  the  young 
electrician  at  h  i  s 
switchboard.  D  a  y 
and  night  he  sat 
there,  without  a 
breath  of  the  outer 
air  to  reach  him. 
Only  the  foul  air  of 
the  theatre  flowed 
up  to  h  i  m,  and 
mingled  with  the 
stifling  heat  and 

odor  in  his  cubby  hole.  He  didn't  know  it,  however,  for  he  was 
too  busy  listening  to  a  certain  buzzer  here  which  told  him  to 
bathe  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  radiance,  or  another  there, 
which  signalled  him  to  sear  the  floor  of  the  stage  with  the  cross 
of  burning  light. 

But  as  time  went  on,  the  man  who  sent  the  message  of  light 
to  the  mass  of  humanity  gathered  in  the  theatre,  developed  tuber- 
culosis. He  had  to  leave  his  little  space  under  the  roof,  and 
go  away.  Slowly,  slowly,  he  was  dying,  giving  up  his  life  that 
the  radiance  of  light  might  send  its  daily  message  to  thousands. 
Yet  he  was  not  bitter,  only  yearning  with  the  intensity  of  an 
ebbing  life,  to  sit  once  more  at  his  board,  and  in  the  single  il- 
lumination of  a  statue,  witness  the  miracle  of  an  entire  audience 
in  tears. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  course,  has  his  ideal  theatre.  In  it,  there  will  be 
no  stage.  It  will  seek,  not  to  educate,  but  to  illuminate,  to  cheer, 
by  carrying  the  ray  of  joy  and  life  and  color  into  the  darkness 
of  materialism  with  which  humanity  is  clothed. 

RUTH  GOTTHOLDT. 


MAUDE 

company  of  "A  Pair  of  Sixes 
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LILLAH  MCCARTHY  IN  JENNSSEN-S  TRAGEDY  -THE  WITCH"  IN  WHICH  SHE  WILL  APPEAR  SHORTLY  IN  THIS  COUNTRY 

Behind   the   Scenes   with    Mrs.   Granville   Barker 


ACROSS  the  partition  that  separated  the  star 
dressing  room   from  its  neighbor  came  a 
stream    of    high-pitched,    staccato    speech. 
When  it  had  stopped  for  a  moment  preparatory 
to  a  new  and  shriller  flood,  a  voice,  deep,  rich, 
round  of  note  and  deliberate  in  delivery,  said : 
"Tell  me  just  what  proposition  you  have  to  make?" 
"That  is  Mrs.  Barker's  voice,"  said  her  admiring  maid. 
"That  is  Mrs.  Barker's  mind,"  thought  approving  I. 


The  clever  actress-wife  of 
the  famous  English  pro- 
ducer talks  about  herself, 
her  art  and  her  husband. 


lithe  body,  wrapped  in  a  rose-colored  kimono,  de- 
noting both  strength  and  pliancy. 

"We  are  Irish,"  she  said  of  the  family  whence 
she  sprung.    "I  spent  my  girlhood  at  Cheltenham, 
in  Northumberland.     My  father  was  deeply  in- 
terested  in   Shakespeare.     I  both   inherited   and 
imbibed  my  taste  for  the  supreme  dramatist.     I  had  intended  to 
go  on  concert  tours  and  give  Shakespearean  readings.    Ben  Greet 
saw  me  in  an  amateur  neighborhood  affair  and  asked  me  if  I  did 


I  recalled  Richard  Grant  White's  dictum :  "We  think  in  not  want  to  go  on  the  stage.  I  answered  that  I  hadn't  thought 
words,  and  when  we  lack  fit  words  we  lack  fit  thoughts."  Mrs.  about  it.  My  brother  was  keen  to  go  on  the  stage,  though  I  was 

Barker's  rich-toned  interjection  had  been                            ^^^          ^^_^^  not.    He  said :    'Tell  Mr.  Greet  you  would 

a  challenge  to  the  diffuse  talker  to  talk                    ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^.  '^e  to  ^°  "  ^e  wou'^  ta^e  -vour  brother, 

to  the  point.    It  besought  her  to  say  what              >^^^H                   ^^  ^*^  to°''     *  ^'  an^  ^e  to°k  us  both.     We 

she  had  to  say,  and  when  she  had  finished          ^    |H                                            ^^  toured  with  Mr.  Greet  for  two  years.     It 

to  stop,  an  art  not  commonly  mastered  in       ff                                                               \  was    during   that    tour   that    I    met    Mr. 

Barker    placed    herself    in    the    category    If                                                                        \  "He  was  also  a  beginner.     We  didn't 

of  clear  thinkers.     It  classified  her  with   |jf                                                                             \  notice  each  other  much  at  that  time.    We 

those  who  economize  time  by  practicing   I  met  and  spoke,  and  that  was  all.    I  joine-l 

concise  expression.     An  admirable  quality   ll                                                                           V/l  Wilson  Barrett's  company.     I  came  with 

and   one  calculated   to   register  a   strong    «,                                                                       j  him  to  America  in  'The  Sign  of  the  Cross.' 

She  came  in  a  moment  later  and  deep-  \  Jf  woman  for  the  Court  Theatre,  which  Mr. 
ened"  the  impression  by  a  serene  face,  \^  /^  Barker  managed.  We  recalled  our  ex- 
out  of  which  dark  eyes  looked  softly,  yet  ^^^  ^^  periences  in  the  Greet  company.  We 
with  a  discernment  that  takes  accurate  ^5,^  .^  played  together  in  the  Court  The?trt 
measure  of  persons  and  things,  by  a  tall,  ^!>as:sssss===ss^^'  company  and  in  a  year  we  were  married. 

LILLAH  MCCARTHY 

(Mrs.    Granville   Barker) 
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STAFFORD    PEMBERTON 
With   "The    Passing   Show   of   1914' 


Sirauss-Peyton  LUCJLLE   CAVANAUGH 

Playing   in    "The    Whirl    of   the   World" 

"From  the  first  I  was  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Barker's  aims 
and  ambitions.  You  see,  I  had 
always  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Shakespeare,  and  I  had  always  re- 
vered him.  I  used  to  buy  old  books 
about  Mrs.  Siddons  and  take  them 
for  long,  lonely  walks  into  the  coun- 
try, and  dream  about  being  great 
and  splendid.  Like  Helen  Faucit. 
I  pored  over  Shakespeare  and 
longed  to  be  Juliet  and  Imogen,  and 
above  all,  Lady  Macbeth.  I  suppose 
all  girls  have  these  spasms,  but  mine 
continued.  I  really  was  passionately 
fond  of  Shakespeare,  and  I  believed  I  had  attained  the  summit 
of  all  earthly  ambition  when  I  was  allowed  to  come  to  London 
and  endeavor  to  qualify  for  the  stage. 

"I  had  gone  cheerfully  through  the  dreary  work  of  voice  pro- 
duction. How  excited  I  was  when  I  appeared  as  Lady  Macbeth 
at  the  Siddons'  memorial  performance  at  St.  George's  Hall  when 
I  was  sixteen !  Eventually  I  formed  a  connection  with  the 
Elizabethan,  the  Stage  and  the  Shakespearean  Reading  Societies, 
and  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the  beloved  William  Poel, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  authorities  on  Shakespeare. 

"It  was  a  milestone  in  my  progress  through  dramatic  life  when 
I  met  George  Bernard  Shaw.  He  was  then  a  dramatic  critic,  and 
he  wrote  of  my  performance  something  in  this  wise : 

'  'I  saw  a  girl  who  did  not  know  how  to  act  nor  speak  blank 
verse,  nor  do  anything  except  how  it  ought  not  to  be  done.  Still, 
she  gave  a  remarkable  performance  just  the  same.  I  advised 
her  to  go  into  the  provinces  for  ten  years  and  learn  how  to  act. 
One  day  there  walked  into  the  room  where  I  was  at  work  a 
lady  quite  unknown  to  me,  who  said:  "Well,  the  ten  years  are 
up.  I  have  done  what  you  told  me.  Now,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  for  me?" 

"He  published  thus  the  true  story  of  how  I  came  to  know 
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Bernard  Shaw.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  me,  for  he  gave  me  my 
chance  to  play  Ann  in  'Man  and  Superman'  at  the  Court  Theatre. 
The  young  man  who  played  opposite  me  was  Granville  Barker, 
whom  a  year  later  I  married.  We  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
plain why  we  didn't  take  any  notice  of  each  other  ten  years 
before  when  we  were  in  the  Ben  Greet  company  together." 

"Perhaps  it  was  because  you  were  both  so  ambitious  that  you 
gave  no  thought  to  anything  except  your  work." 

Mrs.  Granville  Barker  looked  thoughtfully  into  her  mirror. 
"Perhaps,"  she  said.     She  can  put  more  thought  and  stimula- 
tion of  thought  in  one  word  than  can  any  other  woman  I  know. 
"At  any  rate,"  she  added,  "we  are  thoroughly  one  in  aim  and 
sympathy  now.     I  have  told  you  of  my  personal  experiences  to 
show  you  how  that  ten-year  cycle  of  experience  was  a  thought 
and  development  cycle  that  brought  us  at  least  mentally  together. 
"Yes,  it  was  curious  experience  to  be  playing  Ann  Whitfield 
to  the  John  Tanner  of  the  man  who  was  to  be  my  husband. 
Shaw's  heroines  make  a  draft  upon  every  wile  and  blandishment. 
Ann  Whitfield  is,  artistically  speaking,  my  favorite  role,  and  yet 
it  was  a  crucial  one  in  a  personal  sense. 

"Juliet  of  Shakespeare's  production  has  only  to  lean  over  a 
balcony  in  spangled  cap  for  Romeo  to  liken  her  to  the  stars 
above  and  the  flowers  beneath,  and  to  wish  he  were  the  glove 
upon  her  hand.  But  poor  Ann  Whitfield  has  to  be  as  bewitching 

as  she  can  and  make  love  to  her 
future  husband  in  the  person  of 
John  Tanner  in  ordinary  dress ; 
while  the  man  she  loves  and  wants 
to  marry  studies  her  critically  and 
discusses  her  appearance  only  as  to 
its  ethical  value.  That  right  down 
to  the  last,  when  he  capitulates, 
shouting,  'The  life  force!'" 

"Do  you  approve  of  all  your  hus- 
band's innovations  and  departures 
from  time-worn  conventions?  You 
are  not  afraid  to  risk  the  new?" 

"As  thoroughly  as  though  I  were 
part  of  his  brain  that  conceives  and 


Strauss-Peyton 


MOLLIE  KING 
Appearing  in  "Nobody  Home"  at  the  Princess 
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executes  them.    And  I  do  not  regard  the  good  as  of  necessity  new. 
"I  agree  absolutely  with  his  idea  of  the  necessity  for  long  and 

rigid  training.     I  would  certainly  advise  a  girl  to  train  for  the 

stage  if  she  has  any  aptitude   for  it.     But  she  should  properly 

train.     Let  her  join  a  school  or  classes  and  work  steadily   for 

three  years  at  music  and 

rhythm,     elocution     and 

voice  production,  dancing 

and  fencing.     At  the  end 

of  that  time  she  will  have 

acquired  sufficient  knowl- 

edge of  these  branches  of 

her  art  to  be  able  to  put 

them    into    practical    use. 

Then  let  her  travel  or  go 

into  a  good  stock  or  rep- 

ertoire company  for  three 

more     years.       Let     her 

travel    everywhere,    and 

play  all  the  parts  she  can. 

In  the  ideal  training  one 

should  play  eight  parts  a 

week  for  a  time.     At  the 

end  of  this  second  period, 

during  which  she  will  be 

earning    a     salary,     she 

should  be  ready  for  —  yes, 

and  obtain  —  good  parts  in 

good    plays    in    the    large 

cities. 

"My  husband  and  I  are 

one,  also,  in  the  idea  of  an 

ideal    theatre.      It    would 

be  a  double  theatre,  two 

playhouses     in     one,     for 

convenience  built  stage  to 

stage.     One   would   be   a 

workshop  in  which  artists 

could     experiment     while 

the    other    would    be    the 

theatre    proper.      In    the 

workshop  theatre  the  ar- 

tists could  design  scenes. 

The  costumer  could  strive 

there    for    telling    effects. 

The    various    systems    of 

lighting    could    be    tried, 

and  all  new  devices  for  the  stage  worked  out.     In  this  work- 

shop theatre,  at  private  rehearsals    the  dramatist  could  try  his 

new  plays  and  so  detect  their  defects.  One  of  our  most  marked 
shortcomings  in  the  theatre  to-day  is  that  we  take  so  little  thought 
of  trial  performances.  In  this,  our  ideal  theatre,  we  would  have 
a  gymnasium.  Gymnastics  and  dancing  would  be  taught  there 
to  give  poise  of  body.  And  experienced  actors  should  and  would 
give  gladly  of  their  services  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the 
best  standards  of  the  stage. 

"I  am  thoroughly  in  accord  with  my  husband  in  the  way  he 
goes  about  a  new  play  that  he  is  to  do.  He  first  determines 
what  he  terms  the  practicalities  of  the  play.  That  is  what  kind 
of  play  it  is  and  what  manner  of  treatment  it  requires.  He  works 
as  hard  as  a  draughtsman  on  such  apparent  trivialities  as  exits 
and  openings,  what  we  class  as  the  physical  side  of  a  play.  One 
great  truth  about  my  husband  is  that  there  is  not  a  Granville 
Barker  school,  or  manner  of  treatment.  He  attacks  each  new 
play  with  all  the  freshness  of  view  and  openness  to  impression 
and  desire  for  individual  treatment  as  though  he  were  a  be- 
ginner. He  has  no  set  form  of  production,  not  even  in  the  matter 
of  lighting.  Every  new  play  is  a  new  problem.  The  large  stage 
in  'The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife'  and  in  the  other 
plays  we  have  presented,  with  exits  where  the  stage  box  used  to 


Photo  Falk 


Sybil  Maitland  as  the  Piper  and  Marian  Ballin  as  the  Village  Maid  in  the  Ballad  Dances,  a 
charming  combination  of  music,  verse  and  dance  created  by  Mrs.  Mary  Perry  King  and 
performed  recently  for  the  Relief  Fund  program  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  this  city.  Miss 
Maitland  was  seen  in  "A  Thousand  Years  Ago"  last  season  and  Miss  Ballin  has  been 
appearing  with  the  Washington  Square  Players 
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be,  is  used  because  it  is  the  easiest  and  most  natural  way  for 
the  actors  to  make  their  entrances. 

"It  is  the  same  in  his  banishment  of  the  footlights.  Other 
problems,  other  solutions,  as,  for  instance,  the  introduction  of 
later  English  instead  of  file  former  classic  music  in  "Midsummer 

Night's  Dream."  The 
spirit  of  the  play  seemed 
to  call  for  modern  music. 
That  w;is  all. 

"Mr.  liarker  has,  to  my 
mind,  an  exquisite  si-n-r 
of  dramatic  fitness.  He 
lia>  a  taste  that,  I  believe, 
never  errs.  He  is  cmn- 
mitted  to  no  oilier  work- 
ing rule  than  'I  will  pro- 
duce this  play  as  well  as 
I  can.'  If  to  produce  it 
well  he  must  make  some 
departures  from  the 
beaten  track  he  makes  the 
departures.  Otherwise  not. 
"As  to  actors,  having 
decided  whether  the  plav 
demands  a  fanciful  or  a 
realistic  treatn-.ent,  b.e 
ponders  on  what  actors 
are  best  qualified  to  depict 
the  characters,  and  he  sr- 
cures  them  if  he  can.  He 
has  a  conference  with 
them.  He  suggests  the 
general  outline  of  the  ef- 
fect he  wishes  to  produce 
and  then  leaves  them  to 
fill  it  in.  Hi-nself  the 
architect  of  the  produc- 
tion he  gives  them  leave 
within  limitations  to  build 
upon  his  plans. 

"So  it  is  with  the  artist 
whom  he  chooses  to  deco- 
rate the  play.  Mr.  Bar- 
ker is  no  driver,  but  in 
the  largest  sense  a  di- 
rector. 

"I  don't  know  whether 
we  will  return  here.  In  my  opinion  you  have  a  ra'her  clearly 
defined  American  policy.  You  have  your  Belasco  and  your 
Winthrop  Ames.  You  have  your  comedies  such  as  'Tt  Pays  to 
Advertise,'  which  I  have  seen.  And  you  have  your  melodramas 
such  as  'Kick  In.'  I  do  not  know  that  you  want  the  injection  of 
a  new  personality  or  any  especially  individual  method;. 

"Whatever  his  field  of  activity  my  husband  will  continue  to 
present  Shaw  plays.  I  agree  with  him  absolutely  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  work  of  that  dramatist  and  philosopher.  He  is  an 
intellectual  but  by  no  means  a  dramatic  disciple  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  Neither  Shaw  nor  his  views  shock  him. 

"But  upon  one  point  I  would  insist,  in  justice  to  my  husband, 
did  we  return.  That  is  that  he  should  be  permitted  three  years 
in  which  to  work  out  his  ideas.  He  could  not  do  himself  justice 
in  less." 

She  suggested  a  number  of  productions  in  that  time  that  fairly 
took  my  breath  away.  I  gasped  : 

"Fifty  plays  in  three  years!  That  is  unheard  of.  Do  you  want 
to  die  an  early  death  ?" 

"No,"  smiled  the  calm  Englishwoman.  "But  work  is  good  for 
us.  We  rest  by  working.  We  have  worked  four  years  with  only 
three  weeks'  rest.  And  we  are  both  very  well." 

ADA  PATTERSON. 
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MISS    ELSIE    JANIS 


This  popular  star,  who  is  to  be  seen  early  next  season  in  a  new 
play,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Cain,  a  boy  in  "The 
Charity  Ball,"  in  1897.  Her  first  real  hit  was  at  the  New  York 
Theatre  Roof  Garden  in  "When  We  Were  Forty-one,"  in  imita- 
tions of  favorite  players.  Since  then  she  has  had  much  success 
in  "The  Hoyden,"  "The  Fair  Co-ed,"  "The  Slim  Princess," 
"The  Lady  of  the  Slipper,"  etc.,  etc. 
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Exterior  of  the  toy   warehouse.   No.   73   Hoxton    Street 


Mr,    Pollock   standing  1>y  a    newly   m:i<!<-   (<•>•   ii, 


The      Original      Toy      Theatre 


A    ti 


NOW   and    again    one    stumbles   upon   a 
survival  of   bygone  stage  glories  that 
seems  to  owe  its  continuance  to  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  its  adherents.     In  London  last 
summer  the  present   writer   came   upon   such 
an   one.     Joy   of    the   find    was   not   lessened 
when  I  learned  that  famous  footsteps  had  kept 
the  stones  to  this  particular  shrine  worn  down. 

I  had  been  making  a  pilgrimage  to  one  of  Christopher  Mar- 
low's  playhouses  in  the  Shoreditch  district,  Old  Town.  This 
section,  the  Costerland  of  London,  is  the  lead- 
ing criminal  quarter  of  England.  Mindful  of 
its  unsavory  reputation,  I  was  scurrying  down 
Hoxion  Street  when,  at  No.  73,  next  door  to 
what  had  been  the  renowned  "Adam  and 
Eve,"  and  only  a  step  from  the  famous  old 
"Brit,"  I  came  upon  the  shop  of  "B.  Pollock, 
Maker  of  Juvenile  Theatres."  What  a  host 
of  memories  the  name  called  forth,  from 
Stevenson's  raptures  over  the  "penny  plain 
and  two-pence  colored"  to  the  crude  card- 
board constructions  of  my  own  youth !  In  the 
window  was  one  of  the  very  theatres  of  which 
I  had  read,  with  its  brightly  colored  drops,  its  mediaeval 
figures  and  sets,  undimmed  by  time.  I  went  inside  to  see 
if  this  could  be  the  original  magic  warehouse  for  the  Juvenile 
Drama. 

It  was.  Moreover,  I  found  within  Mr.  Pollock  himself  among 
his  treasures.  He  assured  me  that  he  was  the  Benjamin  Pollock 
of  Stevenson  fame,  son-in-law  of  Redington,  and  that  he  and  his 

father-in-law  between  them  had  made  and  

sold  toy  theatres  in  that  same  wee  shop  for 
upwards  of  seventy  years.  He  was  in- 
genuous in  the  frank  delight  with  which  he 
talked  of  his  trade  and  exhibited  his  work. 
Makers  of  toy  theatres  have  never  been 


A  visit  to  London's  Cele- 
brated Maker  of  Juvenile 
Playhouses  made  famous  b\ 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson^ 
Ellen  Terry,  C.  H.  Chester- 
ton, Gordon  Craig,  and  others 


isel     of    a     favorite 
tragedian 


numerous,  he  told  me.    The  first,  as  far  as  can 
be    ascertained,    was    Lloyd ;    then    came    the 
famous  Skelt,  of  Swan   Street,  the  Minories, 
when    their    popularity    reached    its    height; 
and     there     were     Marks,     Jamison,     West, 
Green,  and  a  few  others,  but  none,  with  the 
exception  of  Skelt,  ranking  with  the  work- 
manship and  taste  of  Redington.     Mr.  Red- 
ington employed  many  assistants  to  help  in  the  printing  of  the 
sheets  and  the  text  of  the  plays,  in  folding  and  cutting  out  the 
when    their    popularity    reached    its    height, 
figures,  and  it  was  his  daughter  who  superin- 
tended the  work. 

"You  can  see  what  Mr.  Craig  has  written 
about  her,"  said  Mr.  Pollock,  modestly  pre- 
ferring another's  record  of  his  entrance  on 
the  scene.  He  handed  me  this :  "The  one  who 
excelled  at  this  (art)  was  little  Miss  Reding- 
ton. She  was  so  delightful  that  she  turned 
the  heads  of  all  the  young  men  who  worked 
for  her  papa.  All  the  painters  daubed,  all  the 
cutters  cut  their  fingers — these  latter  on  pur- 
pose that  Miss  Redington  might  bandage  them 
with  her  own  hands.  At  last  one  passionate  admirer,  realizing  that 
if  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  much  longer  the  ancient  and  noble 
art  of  theatre-making  would  die  out,  seized  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  demanded  of  Mr.  Redington  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  This 
man  was  Benjamin  Pollock,  the  only  surviving  master  of  the 
great  school  of  ancient  theatrical  art.  He  married  pretty  Miss 
Redington,  and  in  time  changed  the  name  of  the  shop  from  Red- 
ington to  Pollock.  He  also  changed  the 
number  from  208  to  73  Hoxton,  and  there 
it  is  to  this  day." 

Mr.  Pollock,  appreciative  of  my  interest, 
disappeared  into  some  inner  recess  of  cur- 
tains to  reappear  with — lest  I  fear  he  were 


A   tinsel   of  a  popular 
of    melodrama 


hero 


Drop  scene  of  Redington's  Toy  Theatre 


Picture  of  Mrs.   S.  Lane  as  Jacqueline  (ready  for  tinsel)     "The   Corsican    Brothers"   in   Redington's   Juvenile    Drama 
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Copyright  Mishkin 

RENE   DETLING 
Seen  in  "The  Lilac  Domino"  now  on  tour 


raising  unreal  ghosts — t  h  e 
death  certificate  of  Mr.  Red- 
ington  and  his  own  marriage 
license  with  the  fair  Eliza 
dated  1877.  He  next  spoke 
of  how  he  and  his  wife  had 
worked  together  printing 
pasting,  building,  cutting  the 
delightful  cardboard  pirates 
and  brigands,  monarchs  and 
fair  ladies,  until,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  his  wife  had  died, 
leaving  him  with  his  mimic 
stages  and  a  large  family  of 
small  offspring,  "And  what 
with  eight  young  children  to 
bring  up,  and  me  stages  to 
make  and  me  printing  to  do, 
I  have  been  kept  busy,"  he 
concluded,  as  he  turned  to 
initiate  me  into  the  intricacies 
of  the  trade. 

The  mechanism  of  the  little 
stages  is  simple.  There  is  a  compact  wooden  framework  that 
folds  conveniently,  there  are  the  stout  cardboard  back-drops  and 
wings,  an  ornate  proscenium  and  a  practical  curtain  that  raises 
and  lowers.  Ellen  Terry,  who  has  owned  several  of  the  Pollock 
masterpieces,  says  of  them :  "I  have  no  interest  in  the  German 
toy  stages  which  to-day  are  sometimes  offered  to  us  in  place  of 
the  fine  old  English  toys.  I  had  one  when  I  was  a  child ;  they 
were  known  as  Redington's."  With  each  stage  comes  a  set  of 
sheets,  "plain  or  colored,"  according  as  your  taste  or  purse  per- 
mits. On  these  are  printed  the  back-drops,  sides  and  characters 
for  the  several  acts  of  the  plays.  The  sheets  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  play  for  which  they  are  intended, 
from  seven  sheets  for  "The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment"  to  thirty- 
three  for  "The  Forty  Thieves,"  and  twenty-seven  for  the  panto- 
mime of  "Sleeping  Beauty."  For  each  play  there  is  also  a  book 
of  words,  with  dialogue  and  directions.  A  "penny  plain"  is  an 
uncolored  sheet,  a  "two-pence  colored,"  not  for  him  of  the  artist 
soul  and  thin  purse,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  busy  man  of 
wealth  is  the  sheet  that  has  been  printed  in  vivid,  undying  hues. 
Next  in  interest  to  the  stages  themselves  were  the  tinsel  tra- 
gedians, examples  of  which  art  hung  about  the  shop  walls.  A 
"tinsel"  was  a  printed  outline  portrait  of  an  actor  or  an  actress 
that  was  bought  by  the  theatregoer  of  the  past  century  to  be 
colored  and  decorated  by  hand.  My  host  explained  that  the 
poorest  of  his  customers  would  save  their  pennies  to  be  able  to 

evolve  a  tinsel  of  their  favor- 
ite f  ootlight  hero.  They 
would  purchase  first  the  out- 
line portrait.  The  following 
week  they  would  have  saved 
enough  to  buy  the  tinsel 
paper,  cut  in  shape  that  should 
be  pasted  over  the  dagger  and 
give  a  flaming  sword  effect. 
There  would  follow,  perhaps, 
a  gilt  boot,  a  silver  helmet, 
until  finally,  hand-colored, 
struck  about  with  shining 
strips  of  paper,  bits  of  glass 
jewels,  tufts  of  hair,  ot 
feathers,  and  other  odds  and 
ends,  bedizened  like  the  war- 
riors of  Japan,  the  subject 
stood  in  some  regulation  at- 
titude of  lightning-struck  pas- 
sion, glorified  and  resplendent. 


"The  pictures,"  Mr.  Pol- 
lock added,  "were  fairly  true 
to  the  originals,  too  true 
sometimes.  An  actor  playing 
with  the  famous  Mrs.  Lane 
once  came  and  asked  me  to 
change  her  face.  He  said  he 
was  making  a  tinsel  of  her. 
and  she  would  not  be  satisfied 
unless  it  flattered  her." 

The  gentle  art  of  tinseling 
is  no  more.  Occasionally  one 
may  find  an  ancestral  tinsel  on 
the  walls  of  a  cottage  or  of 
an  old  inn,  but  Mr.  Pollock 
lamented,  though  he  guards 
the  old  plates  jealously,  he 
sells  only  to  collectors  or 
those  making  a  hobby  of 
antiques.  In  1888  he  received 
an  order  from  the  British 
Museum  for  a  full  set  of  his 
tinsels,  his  plays  and  his  play- 


White  MAUCE   SAl'XDERS 

Appearing  as   Daisy   de   Monthe  in 
"To-night's   the   Night" 


houses.     Their  appearance  in  the  museum  evoked  interest  and 
effected  a  small  increase  of  trade  for  the  maker. 

The  toy  theatre,  created  to  provide  children  with  miniature 
temples  of  imagination  and  delight,  has  practically  lost  its  childish 
clientele.  In  this  day  of  moving  picture  shows,  or  circus  parades 
and  of  innumerable  ready-made  attractions,  the  child  rarely 
centres  his  attention  on  pastimes  that  require  especial  co-opera- 
tion on  his  part.  Yet  the  full  charm  that  lurks  in  these  small  play- 
houses can  only  be  sensed  by  those  who  "have  known  them  in 
their  earliest  youth,  have  tasted  the  mastery  over  the  miniature 
stages,  had  dominion  over  the  Jolly  Tars  and  the  blood-thirsty 
Buccaneers." 

No  one  has  recorded  his  youthful  enthusiasm  over  this  toy  so 
well  as  Stevenson.  He  tells  us  how  he  used  to  linger  near  the 
cherished  shop,  gloat  over  the  alluring  windows.  "And  then  to 
go  within,  to  announce  yourself  as  an  intending  purchaser,  and, 
closely  watched,  be  suffered  to  undo  those  bundles  and  breath- 
lessly devour  those  pages  of  gesticulating  villains,  epileptic  com- 
bats, bosky  forests,  palaces  and  warships,  frowning  fortresses 
and  prison  vaults — it  was  a  giddy  joy.  That  shop,  which  was 
dark  and  smelt  of  Bibles,  was  a  loadstone  rock  for  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  boy.  They  could  not  pass  it  by,  nor,  having  entered, 
leave  it.  It  was  a  place  besieged;  the  shopmen,  like  the  Jews 
rebuilding  Salem,  had  a  double  task.  They  kept  us  at  the  stick's 
end,  frowned  us  down,  snatched  each  play  out  of  our  hand  ere 
we  were  trusted  with  another ; 
and,  incredible  as  it  may 
sound,  used  to  demand  of  us 
upon  our  entrance,  like  ban- 
ditti, if  we  came  with  monev 
or  with  empty  hand — and 
when  at  length  the  deed  was 
done,  the  play  selected,  and 
the  impatient  shopman  had 
brushed  the  rest  into  the  gray 
portfolio,  and  the  boy  was  set 
forth  again,  a  little  late  for 
dinner — and  "The  Miller"  or 
"The  Rover"  or  some  kin- 
dred drama  clutched  against 
his  side — on  what  gay  feet  he 
ran  and  how  he  laughed  aloud 
in  exultation !" 

The  small  shop  on  Hoxton 
Street  has  had  many  distin- 
guished (Continued  on  page  260) 


Copyright  Moffett 

LAURA   COWIE 
Appearing  in  Forbes-Robertson's  company 
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EDNA  BATES 
In  "Chin-Chin"  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
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Patriotic   Plays  That  Aroused  the  War   Spirit  in   Europe 


LITTLE  by  little  theatrical  life  in  Paris  is 
reviving.     Doors  are  ajar  and   they   will 
not  shut   again,   which   proves   that   taste 
for  the  theatre  is  inborn  among  the  French  and 
never  dies. 


French  cham>inistic  dramas 
which  did  much  to  fan  the 
fires  of  international  bitter- 
ness and  bring  on  the 
modern  Armaggedon. 


rejoin  the  German  army.  His  mother  conies  in 
to  know  where  lie  is.  "Gone  to  do  his  duty,"  re- 
plies the  wife  triumphantly.  There  are  cries 
without  of  "Down  with  France!"  "Vive  la 
France !"  cries  Jacques  and  gets  shot.  He  tot- 


In  spite  of  the  public  anxiety,  the  Comedie  Franchise  has  a  ters  back  into  the  room  and  falls  dead  in  his  mother's  arms.    His 

group  of  fervent  worshippers  gathered  round  the  doors,  and  by  a  wife  goes  to  him,  but  the  mother  frustrates  her,  saying,  "You 

constant  change  of  program  the  State  theatre  manages  to  retain  can't  have  him  now ;  he's  mine."    Curtain. 

its  clientele.     Sardou's  "Patrie"  is  going  to  be  revived,  but  even  Now,  remember  this  play  was  produced  two  years  before  this 

the  most  applauded  plays  now-a-days  cannot  stand  the  glare  of  war.     It  is  a  picture  of  Alsace  painted  for  a  French  Academy, 

the  footlights  for  more  than  five  or  six  performances;  if  they  those,  like  myself,  who  know  the  real  Alsace  and  the  sympathies 

are  played  more  often  receipts  dwindle  to  nothing.     It  is  a  fact  of  the  Alsatian  people  know — but  this,  as   Kipling  remarks,   is 

that  the  literary  playgoer  is  just  as  much  to  the  fore  now  as  he  another  story.     The  country  of  the  play  is  a  country  that  every 

ever  was;  that  is  perhaps  another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  Frenchman  or          V    woman  will  tell  you  belongs  to  France,  if 

never  much  in  evidence  in  Paris.     On    \        not  in  history  at  least  in  theory.     Plays 

the  other  hand,  the  theatres  and  mov-    ff=  ~iln      that  were   written   round   Alsace   were 


ing  picture  houses  that  cater  for  a 
popular  public  at  reduced  prices  are 
crowded  to  the  doors ;  also  the  theatres 
that  produce  patriotic  or  chauvinistic 
plays ;  they  must  be  coining  money. 
This  class  of  play,  of  which  there  was 
a  deluge  for  three  years  prior  to  the 
was,  has  done  much  to  put  the  French 
in  a  warlike  humor,  and  if  they  did  not 
have  any  direct  influence  in  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis,  they  at  least  played 
a  big  part  in  provoking  our  friend  the 
enemy  and  fanning  the  fires  of  hate. 
Take  plays  like  "Servir,"  by  Henri 
Lavedan ;  "La  Flambee,"  by  Kiste- 
maeckers ;  "Coeur  de  Franchise,"  by 
MM.  Bernede  and  Bruant,  and  "Al- 
sace," by  MM.  Gaston  Leroux  and 
Lucien  Camille.  They  all  played  with 
fire ;  all  looked  at  a  second  Franco- 
German  conflict  from  various  angles. 
Of  these,  "La  Flambee"  and  "Alsace" 
have  been  revived  and  are  now  scoring. 
"Alsace"  I  saw  for  the  second  time 
recently.  The  first  production  took 
place  on  January  13,  1913,  which, 
counted  in  time,  is  but  yesterday,  but 
in  history  years  ago.  Briefly  the  story 
is  this :  An  Alsatian  widow  has  been 
expelled  from  Alsace  because  of  her 
husband's  French  sympathies ;  she  has 
a  grown-up  son  who  performed  his 
military  service  in  the  Germany  army; 
Jacques  is  the  name  of  the  son.  In  the 
first  act  the  woman  returns  to  her  Al- 
satian home  after  a  number  of  years. 
Rejane  plays  the  woman,  and  the 


• 


White 


KAY   LAURELL   AS    LA    PATRIE    IN   ZIEGFELD'S 
"MIDNIGHT   FROLIC" 


constructed  with  the  idea  of  exciting 
the  war  fever — heaping  coals  on  the 
fires  of  hate  and  fanning  the  flames. 
How  well  they  succeeded  few  know  and 
fewer  acknowledge. 

"La  Flambee,"  in  lower  key,  preaches 
the  same  message  as  "Alsace."  It  deals 
with  a  traitor  officer,  State  papers  and 
a  heroine  who  gets  them  back  at  the 
price  of  a  thousand  dangers.  In 
"Servir,"  Lavedan  unfurls  the  standard 
of  a  nobler  mission.  Colonel  Eulin  is 
a  splendid  type  of  French  officer  who 
has  real  counterparts  in  the  French 
army,  but  at  times  "Servir"  rants. 
There  are  other  and  better  types  of 
patriotic  plavs,  thank  goodness.  Plays 
like  "Destin  est  Maitre,"  by  Paul  Her- 
vieu,  preach  the  religion  of  honor  with- 
out any  attempt  at  exciting  the  dogs 
of  war.  So  much  for  the  French 
theatre  in  wartime.  When  the  swords 
are  at  rest  and  the  cannon  cease  to 
thunder,  a  new  and  better  era  will  dawn 
for  the  French  drama,  of  that  1  am 
convinced. 

In  the  musical  world  matters  are 
still  quiet.  For  the  past  two  months 
concerts  have  been  recommenced,  but 
there  is  little  disposition  shown  to  sup- 
port them.  It  seems  that  the  French 
public  has  no  ears  than  for  the  music 
of  the  guns,  but  music  forms  a  large 
part  of  the  esprit  of  the  French  nation, 
and  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if 
the  muse  were  to  be  neglected,  even  at 
the  present  moment,  which  is  perhaps 
not  the  best  chosen  one  for  criticism. 
The  theatres  where  light  opera  is  the  fare  are  suffering  from 


part  loses   nothing  from  her  handling 

of  it.  We  learn  that  Jacques  is  in  love  with  Marguerite,  the 
daughter  of  a  German  family  that  live  in  the  neighborhood,  anemia,  because  the  best  blood  is  in  the  trenches,  but  this  is  no 
The  whole  of  the  act  is  taken  up  by  Rejane's  patriotic  speeches  reason  why  the  most  mediocre  works  in  their  repertoire  should 
and  an  appeal  to  her  son  not  to  marry  a  German.  We  see  various  be  chosen  for  representation.  Surely,  if  a  cast  can  be  brought 
phases  of  German  rule  in  Alsace  and  hear  what  Alsatians  have  together  at  all,  it  could  be  used  for  producing  something  newer 
put  up  with  there.  An  effective  curtain  is  provided  by  a  number  and  better,  for  in  light  opera  it  is  not  always  the  old  that  is  the 
of  people  singing  the  Marseillaise  in  hushed  voices,  with  the  best.  It  is  strange  that  operas  which  created  such  a  furore  two 
shutters  closed.  In  the  next  act  Jacques  has  married  the  German  years  ago,  "The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  "The  Merry  Widow/- 
girl and  lives  with  his  wife's  parents,  who  are  never  tired  of  Girl  in  the  Taxi"  (Chaste  Suzanne),  and  "The  Count  of  Luxem- 
singing  the  praises  of  Germany.  There  are  family  bickerings  bourg,"  should  be  placed  on  the  Index.  The  same  applies  to  the 
about  this  and  quarrels  between  Jacques'  wife  and  mother,  concerts,  where  German  and  Austrian  music  is  beyond  the  pale. 
There  are  foolish  but  amusing  caricatures  of  German  types  in  Surely  music  knows  no  frontiers?  But  the  French  are  a  nation 
this  act  In  the  third  and  last  act  we  are  on  the  brink  of  war;  of  children  with  hearts  of  gold.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  great 
the  German  army  has  been  mobilized.  A  cleverly  written  scene  pity  if  the  works  of  the  master  musicians  of  the  world  should  be 
between  Jacques  and  his  wife  ends  in  the  man  going  away  to  cast  into  outer  darkness.  HARRY  J.  GREENWALL. 
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THE    THEATRE 


White  jerry  Cohan 


White  Helen  Cohan 


"U'hite  folks,  am  you  gazin  at  this 
bale  of  cotton?" 

"It  was  fifty-six  years  ago  this  coming 
summer  that  I  spoke  my  first  line  on 
the  stage,"  said  Jerry  Cohan.  "I  was 
eleven  years  old  at  the  time,  which,  to 

be  exact,  was  July  3,  1859.  My  appearance  was  made  in  the 
Juvenile  Minstrel  Company,  which  played  on  that  date  in  Place- 
Goodrich  Hall,  Springfield,  Mass." 

"Sure  I  can't  tell  one  from  the  other." 

"I  spoke  those  words,  my  first  on  the  stage,  two  years  before 
Georgie  was  born,"  laughed  Mrs.  Cohan,  "and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  show,  'The  Two  Barneys,'  was  written  by  my  husband. 
The  date  was  September  27,  1874.  At  that  time  I  was  business 
manager  and  treasurer  of  the  company." 


"My   First    Lines" 

NO  matter  how  popular  your  stage  favorite, 
there  was  a  time  when  he  or  she  was  un- 
known, a  time  when  this  luminary  made  a  first 
appearance  before  the  footlights  in  fear  and  trem- 
bling. To  many  of  us  this  hardly  seems  possible 
to-day,  as  we  watch  our  favorite  dramatic  stars 
saunter  about  the  stage  quite  as  though  they  were 
there  first  and  the  stage  setting  had  been  built 
around  them  as  a  sort  of  afterthought.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  knoiv  just  what  sort  of  parts  they  had  a! 
the  very  beginning,  just  what  they  said,  how  old  thev 
were  and  all  about  it.  In  our  last  issue  many  of  the 
stars  answered  these  interesting  questions  for  the 
benefit  of  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  readers.  This 
month  we  give  the  replies  of  others,  including  the 
entire  Cohan  family: 


Josephine  Cohan 


, rue  M.  Cohan 


\Vnite 


think  1 
have  at 


"Yes,  your  Eminence." 

"1  was  playing  the  part  of  Francois  in 
'Richelieu'  when  I  spoke  my  first  lines,"  said 
Mr.  Fairbanks.  "I  had  just  left  college  and 
disappointed  all  my  people,  none  of  whom  are 
theatrical,  by  announcing  my  determination  to 
go  on  the  stage.  My  first  appearance  was  in 
Ford's  Opera  House  in  Baltimore  in  Septem- 
ber,  1901.  The  star  was  Frederick  Warde.  I 

worked  harder  to  get  my  few  lines  in  that  play  than  I 

any  other  time  since." 


Fairbanks 


"Oh,  gee!" 

"Those  were  my  first  lines  in  public,"  said 
Marie  Dressier ;  "they  were  spoken  in  a  city 
in  Canada.  As  for  the  date,  call  it  the  early 
Victorian  period,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  I  was 
billed  as  the  child  prodigy  and  was  performing 
a  piano  solo  at  the  age  of  four,  when  my 
fingers  got  tangled  up  and  I  spoke  my  first 
lines.  I  really  improvised  them.  They  brought 
me  the  first  laugh  I  ever  got  on  the  public  stage. 


Marie  frressler 


White 
Raymond  Hitchcock 


"Forward,  march,  boys!" 

"I  spoke  those  thrilling  words  with  all  the 
ardor  possible  when  I  was  eighteen  years  old. 
I  was  singing  in  the  chorus  of  that  comic 
opera,  'The  Brigand' "  explained  Raymond 
Hitchcock.  His  first  appearance  was  in  the 
South  Broad  Theatre  in  Philadelphia  in  Sep- 
tember, 1889.  He  was  engaged  by  William  T 
Carlton,  the  comic  opera  star. 


"Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"I  was  very  proud  of  my  sailor  suit  when, 
as  one  of  the  sailors  in  'Ben,  the  Boatman,'  I 
spoke  my  first  lines  on  the  professional  stage 
in  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Margate,  England. 
This  was  in  April,  1891."  Mr.  Barker  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he  spoke  his 
first  line.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1877. 
Six  months  after  that  he  appeared  with 
Charles  Hawtrey  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  and  in  the  provinces. 


Boughton 

Granville  Barker 


"/'//  give  you  an  imitation." 
"I  was  eight  years  old  when  I  made 
my  first  appearance  on  the  professional 
stage,"  said  George  M.  Cohan.  It  was 
in  the  Town  Hall  in  Haverslraw,  Mass  , 
in  September,  1886.  1  was  with  niv 

father  and  mother  and  sister  in  the  Daniel  Hoone  Companv." 
It  wasn't  so  long  after  this  before  "Little  Georgie"  didn't  have 
to  give  imitations,  but  left  it  for  a  great  army  of  imitators  to 
"fat  their  acts"  by  giving  an  imitation  of  George  M.  Cohan. 

"The  Indians  all  loved  Daniel  Boone." 

Mr.  Cohan's  sister,  Josephine,  was  with  him  in  the  Daniel 
Boone  Company  when  she  spoke  her  first  lines.  Even  at  that 
early  age  the  little  girl  was  a  good  stage  musician,  but  the  above 
were  the  first  lines  in  any  part  she  had  ever  spoken. 


"The  tailor  says  he  must  hare  his  bill  or 
he  li'on't  return  your  trousers,  sir." 

"I  had  just  reached  my  twenty-first  year 
when  I  dazzled  myself — and  no  one  else— 
by  speaking  my  first  lines  on  the  professional 
stage,"  declared  Richard  Carle.  "It  happened 
in  Brockton,  Mass.,  on  September  22,  1892. 
The  name  of  the  play  was  'A  Mad  Bargain.' 
It  appeared  at  the  Academy  Theatre  and 
James  T.  Powers  was  the  star.  The  next  year  I  was  supporting 
Mr.  Powers  and  Peter  F.  Dailey  in  'A  Straight  Tip.'  " 


Richard  Carle 


"/  zvish  I  ivore  pants!" 

"I  can't  say  that  there  was  very  much 
romance  or  any  sweetly  solemn  thought  in  the 
first  lines  I  ever  spoke  in  public,"  declared 
Edith  Taliaferro,  "but  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber them,  because  to  me  my  first  appearance 
was  a  most  important  event.  I  appeared  in 
'Shore  Acres'  with  James  A.  Herne  when  I 
was  eleven  years  old.  We  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1896.  in  McVicker's  Theatre  in  Chicago  with  great  success 


Mishkin 

Edith  Taliaferro 


"Oh,  Rip,  dance  with  me!" 

"I  was  a  very  little  girl  and  a  very  proud 
little  girl,"  said  Julia  Dean,  "when,  on  Octo- 
ber 7,  1897,  I  made  my  first  appearance  on  the 
professional  stage  in  the  Jefferson  Theatre  at 
Portland,  Maine.  I  was  with  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, and  by  reading  my  first  line  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  that  the  name  of  the 
play  was  'Rip  Van  Winkle.'  "  Miss  Dean  has 
been  successful  this  season  in  "The  Law  of  the  Land. 


"Let  me  go,  knaves,  let  me  go!" 
"I  made  my  professional  debut  playing  in 
small  parts  in  'The  Pride  of  Jennico,'  "  said 
Margaret  Illington.  "My  first  appearance  was 
at  the  Criterion  Theatre  in  New  York  City  on 
September  3,  1900.  James  K.  Hackett  was 
the  star  of  the  company."  Miss  Illington  was 
nineteen  years  old  when  she  spoke  her  first 
line,  and  although  she  had  a  very  small  part  at 


Matzcne 

Julia  Dean 


Margaret  Illington 


that  time,  in  less  than  four  years  she  had  become  leading  woman. 


M  a  y,  1915 
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In   "The  Shepherd   in   the   Distance,"  by   Holland   Hudson 


Josephine  Meyer  Ethel  Howard 

In  John  Reed's  play,  "Moondown" 


The    Washington    Square    Players 


THERE  are  few  managers  on  Broadway  who  would  under 
any  conditions  attempt  what  the  Washington  Square 
Players  are  now  doing  at  their  little  Bandbox  Theatre  on 
Fifty-seventh  Street.  To  present  unusual  plays  having  no  box 
office  appeal  from  the  strictly  commercial  point  of  view,  an'd 
to  try  to  make  a  success  of  the  venture  without  the  aid  of  a  stock 
company  of  well-trained  professionals,  would 
seem  the  height  of  managerial  madness.  Yet 
this  is  just  what  Mr.  Goodman,  the  director  of 
this  interesting  theatrical  experiment,  has  been 
doing  successfully  for  the  past  two  months 
In  the  few  short  weeks  they  have  been  at  the 
Bandbox  the  Washington  Square  Players  have 
made  themselves  felt.  In  this  most  discoura- 
ging of  all  theatrical  seasons  they  are  slowly 
gaining  foothold  with  the  intelligent  theatre- 
going  public.  Perhaps  the  greatest  secret  of 
their  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  key-note 
of  the  organization  is  co-operation.  Every  one 
is  doing  his  or  her  little  share,  and,  what  is 
.more  important,  every  one  is  doing  it  volun- 
tarily and  only  because  they  like  to  do  it. 

The  most  pretentious  play  in  the  number  of 
performers  of  their  latest  bill  was  a  one-act 
play  with  twenty-eight  characters  by  Leonid 
Andreyev,  entitled  "Love  of  One's  Neighbor." 
The  author  goes  to  great  trouble  to  prove  that 
one's  love  for  his  neighbor  is  superficial,  and  that 
one's  most  cherished  gratification  would  be  to 
see  a  man  fall  from  a  balloon,  or,  as  in  this  case, 
be  dashed  to  death  from  a  perilous  footing  on 
a  mountain  ledge.  Assuming  that  the  Russian  dramatist's  phil- 
osophy is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  or  too  broadly,  the  little 


Josephine  Meyer 
As  Mame  in  "Moondown" 


play  might  pass  as  a  bit  of  casual  satire.  Visitors  at  a  water- 
ing place  are  at  first  interested  in  and  concerned  about  a  man 
who  is  seen,  off  stage,  in  danger  of  falling  from  a  ledge  of  a 
mountain.  They  question  him  and  give  all  sorts  of  advice.  They 
become  so  wrought  up  that  the  innkeeper  assures  them  that  there 
was  no  danger,  and  that  the  affair  was  a  diversion  prepared  for 
them.  They  become  indignant.  They  have 
been  imposed  upon.  The  play  was  intended  by 
the  author,  no  doubt,  as  a  trifle.  It  was  played 
too  ponderously ;  but  from  no  point  of  view 
was  it  worth  the  while. 

"Two  Blind  Beggars  and  One  Less  Blind,'' 
by  Philip  Moeller,  was  more  to  the  purpose,  in 
that  it  was  dramatic,  in  the  same  sense  and 
ways  that  all  other  dramatic  plays  are  dramatic. 
Two  blind  beggars  sorting  rags  in  their  cellar 
find,  by  the  sense  of  touch,  a  dollar  bill,  fight 
over  its  possession  in  the  half-lit  room  and 
succeed  one  in  throttling  the  other.  A  less 
blind  beggar  comes  into  the  cellar  with  a  girl, 
by  chance  picks  up  the  bill  and  lights  it  at  the 
fire  in  order  to  see  better. 

In  "Moondown,"  by  John  Reed,  two  girls,  of 
the  kind  that  must  find  employment  in  order  to 
live  honestly,  have  a  talk  in  their  lodging-house 
room.  One  of  them  has  chosen  the  easier 
way,  her  companion  comes  in  and  tells  of  an 
expected  meeting,  at  moondown,  with  a  man 
who  means  well  by  her.  The  man  does  not 
come.  The  younger  girl  will  follow  the  advice 
of  the  more  experienced  one. 
"The  Shepherd  in  the  Distance,"  by  Holland  Hudson,  a 
Romance  in  Black  and  White,  (Continued  on  page  263) 
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Abolish    Cut    Rate    Theatre    Tickets 


THE  article  published  in  our  last  issue  under  the  heading, 
"Theatre  Tickets  at  Cut  Rates,"  had  the  effect  of  shrapnel 
fire  on  the  leading  theatre  managers.  The  article,  it  will 
be  recalled,  told  how  specially  printed  coupons  or  tickets 
entitling  the  holder  to  seats  for  current  plays  at  one-half  the 
legular  box  office  price  were  being  distributed  broadcast  in  shops, 
drygoods  stores,  schools,  etc.,  all  over  the  city,  the  evident  object 
being  to  fill  empty  theatres  at  any  price.  That  this  method  was 
most  unbusiness-like  was  apparent  on  its  face.  It  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  the  regular  patron  of  the  theatre  to  charge  him  $2  for 
a  seat  which  another  man  can  buy  for  $i.  This  is  what  Charles 
Frohman  thinks  about  the  matter.  Directly  he  read  the  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  article,  that  manager  issued  the  following  vigorous 
statement : 

"I  never  criticise  the  work  of  other  managers.  I  am  kept  too  busy 
criticising  my  own.  Every  manager  should  work  out  his  policy  in  his 
own  way.  But  the  time  has  come  when  I  do  feel  bound  to  utter,  not  a 
criticism,  but  a  warning  against  a  system  that  is  practiced  in  many  local 
theatres — a  system 
which,  if  not 
stopped  and  stopped 
quickly,  will  con- 
tinue to  spread  nn 
til  it  has  brought 
disgrace  upon  the 
theatres  of  New 
York.  I  cry  out 
against  this  system 
— not  because  I  do 
not  happen  to  prac- 
tice it — but  because 
I  cannot  believe 
that  my  fellow- 
managers  who  do 
practice  it  fully 
realize  the  disas- 
trous results  that 
will  come  of  such  a 
deluding  policy. 

"The  practice  I 
refer  to  is  the  sell- 
ing of  cut-rate  the- 
atre tickets.  This 
is  a  sin  in  theatre 
management  which 
condemns  itself  on 
three  counts.  It  is 
certain  to  end  fa- 
tally for  every  man- 
ager, because  it 
means  dishonesty 
toward  the  authors 
who  write  the  plays, 
dishonesty  toward 
the  public  which 
pays  to  see  plays,  and  in  the  end  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  those  man- 
agers who  corrupt  their  box  offices  by  turning  them  over  to  cut-rate 
ticket  agencies. 

"If  to  these  agencies  are  given  tickets  with  normal  prices  printed  on 
them,  and  then  these  tickets  are  sold  at  cheap  prices,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  all  such  managers  tempt  their  box  office  employees  into 
dishonesty.  Nothing  is  more  simple  than  for  the  box  office  men  to  sell 
the  tickets  at  normal  prices  and  report  them  sold  at  cheap  prices.  It  will 
be  said  in  answer  to  this  that  there  is  a  method  of  checking  up  the  num- 
ber of  cut-rate  tickets.  But  I  know  it  is  impossible — and  all  cut-rate 
managers  know  that  it  is  impossible — honestly  to  conduct  any  box  office 
in  which  any  ticket  can  be  sold  for  a  price  different  from  that  printed 
on  it.  To  give  a  box  office  employee  the  opportunity  to  bargain  over  the 
price  of  every  ticket  is  to  corrupt  that  employee. 

"Wherever  this  practice  exists  the  playwright  must  lose  a  share  of  his 
royalties  on  every  ticket  whose  printed  price  is  cut.  This  is  an  evil  in 
theatre  management  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  chargeable 
against  the  theatre  in  America  until  now.  The  receipts  due  the  playwright 
have  always  been  held  sacred.  Therefore,  it  is  time  for  all  playwrights  to 
rise  in  a  united  protest  against  the  practice  that  is  depriving  them  of 
their  just  earnings. 

"If  any  manager  wishes  to  sell  his  best  tickets  for  $i,  let  him  do  so; 
but  let  him  also  sell  at  that  price  to  everybody,  and  then  the  author  will 
know  his  right  share  of  the  box  office  takings.  But  to  sell  some  of  the 
best  tickets  for  $2,  and  others  equally  good  for  $i— so  that  the  man  who 
has  paid  $2  for  a  seat  has  for  a  neighbor  one  who  has  only  paid  a  dollar- 


is  sheer  fraud  to  the  theatre-going  public  as  well  as  to  the  playwright. 

"I  am  sure  that  all  managers  are  certain  to  come  to  this  realization, 
that  is,  all  managers  who  do  not  wish  to  place  themselves  in  the  position 
of  abetting  fraud.  I  am  sure  all  managers  must  and  will  join  me  in 
stamping  out  this  degrading  system  that  cannot  but  blacken  the  good  name 
of  our  theatre  everywhere — that  takes  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
workmen  who  by  their  pens  give  the  theatre  whatever  it  has  to  speak  and 
to  act. 

''My  cry  is  one  of  warning — that  we  may  escape  the  day,  as  in  Paris, 
when  playwrights  will  have  to  put  watchers  in  the  box  offices  that  they 
may  not  be  cheated  out  of  their  earnings.  It  was  in  Paris,  before  the 
present  war,  that  the  theatres,  even  the  best,  were  sinking  to  a  terrible 
state  from  the  practice  of  the  very  system  that  is  now  spreading  in  New 
York.  Ticket  scalpers  infested  the  streets  about  every  theatre,  so  that 
as  you  approached  any  Paris  theatre  throngs  of  cut-rate  scalpers  attempted 
to  ru.ch  you  to  stores  where  you  could  bargain  for  tickets.  The  entire 
group  of  French  authors  had  organized  themselves  into  a  rebellion  when 
the  war  came  and  closed  the  theatres. 

"I  appeal  to  every  American  manager — if  we  do  not  unite  on  any  other 
ground,  let  us  stand  together  for  reasons  of  common  sense,  if  for  no 
higher  reasons,  and  rid  our  theatres  of  this  deluding  system  that  cannot 

continue  without 
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SCENE  IN  CHARLES  SUMNER'S  PLAY 


corrupting        every- 
body   concerned." 

On  April  1st  a 
meeting  of  man- 
agers was  held  ir, 
the  Hotel  Astor 
to  consider  t  h  c 
matter.  Those 
present  were :  A. 
L.  Erlanger. 
Marc  K  1  a  w. 
George  M.  Cohan, 
Sam  H.  Harris, 
Alf  Hayman,  C. 
B.  Dillingham,  A. 
H.  Woods,  L.  J. 
Anhalt,  Crosby 
Gaige,  William 
Harris,  Charles 
Burnham,  and  W. 
G.  Smythe.  Cer- 
tain other  thea- 
tres were  not 
represented.  Res- 
olutions were 
passed  at  the 
meeting  to  the 
effect  that  the 
practice  of  cut- 
ting rates  was 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  theatre,  and  should 
be  abolished.  At  the  meeting  was  read  the  following  letter 
from  David  Belasco : 

"I  regret  that  rehearsals  in  Boston  will  prevent  my  attendance.  The 
cut-rate  ticket  evil  requires  heroic  measures,  and  should  be  handled  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  cancer  of  the  theatre,  and 
some  way  must  be  devised  to  remedy  it.  I  am  willing  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  any  measure  you  adopt  to  relieve  the  situation.  For  want  of  a 
better  plan  I  suggest  that  the  managers  who  treat  their  patrons  fairly  and 
who  honestly  keep  to  their  scale  of  prices,  using  all  alike,  advertise  the 
fact  widely,  so  the  public  will  know'  which  houses  adhere  to  the  $2  scale, 
and  which  houses  make  the  man  who  doesn't  know  pay  $2  and  then  turn 
around  and  sell  seats  in  the  same  relative  location  for  $i  or  less  to  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  go  about  it.  If  the  public  in  general  can  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  houses  that  have  a  double  or  triple  standard  of  prices, 
those  people  who  are  willing  to  pay  $2  will  be  protected  from  being 
obliged  to  pay  that  price  at  houses  which  charge  one  man  $2  and  another 
man  $T.  This  idea  in  itself  wouldn't  cure  the  trouble,  perhaps,  but  it 
might  be  a  part  of  the  general  plan.  "DAVID  BELASCO." 

When  this  matter  of  cut-rate  tickets  is  satisfactorily  settled 
it  will  be  well  to  go  after  those  managers  who  still  encourage  the 
practice  of  taking  the  best  seats  out  of  the  box  office  to  the  preju- 
dice of  regular  theatre  patrons  who  do  not  get  a  chance  at  them, 
and  selling  them  in  the  hotels  at  a  prohibitive  premium. 


n  Holmes  Howard  Hall 

THE  NATURAL  LAW"  AT  THE  REPUBLIC 


Leo  Ditrichstein  now  appearing  in  the  Star  revival  of 
"Trilby"  as  Zou  Zou,  a  part  which  he  created  says: 

"In   every   part  of  the   p/oy  /  wear   O' Sullivan's 
Rubber  Heels. " 


Those  who  have  witnessed  Mr.  Ditrichstein's 
varied  performances  cannot  fail  to  admire  his  buoyancy 
of  spirit  and  the  sureness  of  his  art. 

In  achieving  this,  he  preserves  himself  from 
unnecessary  shock  and  n3rve  strain,  and  like  thousands 
of  other  New  Yorkers,  wears 

O'SULLIVAN'S  HEELS 
of  New  Live  Rubber ;- 

Those  little  shock  absorbers  that  do  so  much  toward 
preserving  the  human  machine. 

Do  you  wear  them? 

Try  a  pair  and  see  why  more  than  a 
half  million  New  Yorkers  wear  them. 

50c.  attached  at  any  cobbler  shop,  or  you  can  buy 
O'Sullivanized  Shoes  and  Slippers  for  men  and  women  at 
the  Walk  Over  Stores  everywhere  for  $4.50  and  up- 
wards— at  the  Beck  Stores  in  New  York  for  $3.50— or 
women's  shoes  a  Hover  the  country  for  $3.50  and  $4.00 
under  the  name  of  the  Carthean  Shoe  O'Sullivanized. 


1,  2,  4,  6,  Leo  Ditrichstein  at  Sacha,  the  diplomat,  the  general,  the  opera  singer  in  "The  Phantom  Rival."    3.  "The  Concert,"  Photos  White.    6.  As  Zoo  Zou,  Photo  Sarony 
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umre  NAILS 


GRAFS  HYGLO 


BEG.  U.S.   PAT  OFF- 

NAILT  POLISH  POWDER 


GIVES  your  nails  a  brilliant. 
transparent  and  lasting  pol- 
ish, delicately  perfumed,  dain- 
tily tinted,  and  absolutely  water- 
proof. Of  course  you  want  to  try 
HVGI.O.  so  we  will  mail  you 
»  generous  FREE  TRIAL 
SAMPLE,  enough  for  several 
i.  K  A  I  BROTHERS 

Sate  Agentt  far  Leichnei 


days'  use,  if  you  drop  us  a  card 
with  your  name  and  jour  Deal- 
er's name.    HYGLO  is  on  sale 
at  all  Department  Stores,  Drug 
Stores,  Hair  Dressers.  Valuable 
prem i um     coupon     with    every 
package.    Retails  at  250. 
Dept.  G,  812   Broadway,  New  York 
's  celebrated  Toilet  Articles 


You,  too,  can  look  younger  | 

I  Six  to  ten  minutes  a  day  of  pleasant  exercise  for  the  face—in  g 

i  your  own  room— bring  a  quick  and  maryelously  youthful  ex-  3 

i  pression.     Susanna  Cocroft's  Physical  Culture  for  i 

I  tlie  Face  is  as  effective  as  her  exercises  for  the  body  have  | 

i  proven  to  be  in  more  than  7(»,(HMi  cases.     Course  includes  care  | 

B  of  hair,  eyes,  Hands   and  feet,  and  relieves  such  age-  j| 

1  adding  blemishes  as  pouches  under  eyes,  wrinkles;  I 

i  flabby,  thin  neck;  double  chin,  crow's  feet,  tired  m 

§  eyes,  sasreiiijc  facial  muscles,  pimples;  thin,  dry  | 

|  or  oily   hair;    tender,  inflamed  feet;  routfli,  red  g 

g  hands,  and  other  beauty-destroying  ailments. 

Write  for  FREE  booklet  today 

|    Learn  what  prompt  and  gratifying:  results  you  can  secure,    | 
|    and  how  you  can  look  as  young  and  happy  as  you  should. 

Grace-Mildred  Culture  Course, 
1    624  S.  Michigan  Avenue.        Deot.  26,        CHICAGO    1 


FASTENS 
ABOUND  LE 

BO* 


SHIRT    GARTER  CO.COLUM»I»TCNN. 


"I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  last  issue  of  the 
Theatre  Magazine.  It  is 
the  most  interesting  and 
delightfully  varied  number 
as  to  its  contents  of  any  of 
your  issues  and  shows  a 
splendid  quality  in  a  pleas- 
ant assortment  of  interest- 
ing matter." 

DANIEL  FROHMAN 


$7250  for  a  gentleman's  home,  in 
a  highly  restricted  neighborhood, 
surrounded  by  refined  American 
families  and  within  18  minutes' 
pleasant  ride  from  the  heart  of  New 
York.  Terms  easier  than  rent.  See 

SAMUEL  KNOPF 

220  WEST  42d  STREET         Phone  Bryant  6644 
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The  Original   Toy  Theatre 

(Continued  from  page  256) 

visitors  besides  Ellen  Terry,  who  applause  we 
have  noted.  There  have  been  Justin  McCarty. 
C.  H.  Chesterton,  Gordon  Craig  and  Mr.  Pollack 
says  he  thinks  Dickens  must,  from  certain  refer- 
ences in  his  books,  have  at  least  entered  the  shop. 
"In  England,"  says  Mr.  Craig,  ''we  possess  the 
best  of  Toy  Theatres  and  the  worst  of  grown-up 
theatres."  Mr.  Craig  has  been  the  purchaser  of 
some  eight  or  nine  of  the  little  stages,  utalizing 
them  in  developing  his  ideas  for  the  realms  of 
the  Olympians,  and,  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Mask,  we  find  him  quoting  the  following  signifi- 
cant passage  from  Goethe:  "He  who  would 
work  for  the  stage  should  leave  nature  in  her 
proper  place  and  take  careful  heed  not  to  have 
recourse  to  anything  but  what  may  be  performed 
by  children  with  puppets  upon  boards  and  laths, 
together  with  sheets  of  cardboard  and  linen." 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Chesterton  and  his  wife  to 
the  shop  was  a  memorable  one  for  Old  Town. 
The  worthy  critic  was  engaged  in  examining  the 
neat  mechanism  of  the  toy  stages  when  several 
boys,  attracted  on  their  way  from  school  by  the 
unusual  presence  of  an  automobile  at  the  curb, 
invaded  the  shop.  Thinking  to  be  rid  of  them, 
Mr.  Chesterton  tossed  them  some  pennies.  The 
act  was  suicidal.  In  a  twinkling  the  word  was 
passed  and,  from  every  alley,  from  every  side 
street,  came  hordes  of  children.  They  besieged 
the  shop,  crowded  the  sidewalk,  filled  the  street. 
In  self  defense  and  with  peril  to  their  well-being, 
the  Chestertons  were  forced  to  flee. 

The  world  goes  hurrying  on.  Wars  are  being 
waged,  men  are  being  killed,  yet  at  73  Hoxton 
Street,  Mr.  Pollack,  as  oblivious  of  the  tumult 
of  nations  as  though  its  crimsoned  floods  were 
not  washing  by  his  very  door,  sits  patiently 
printing  and  pasting  a  troop  of  fairy  folk  for  his 
House  of  Play.  "The  world  was  plain  before  I 
knew  him,  a  poor  penny  world,  but  soon  it  was 
all  colored  with  romance."  The  shop  of  Juvenile 
Drama  will  never  be  without  its  patrons.  There 
will  always  be  those  who  talk  about  it  with  a 
smile,  recall  a  visit  with  half-remembered  curi- 
osity and  affection,  and  those  others  who,  es- 
caping some  hour  from  the  thronged  thorough- 
fares, shall  find  their  entry  into  the  enchanted 
world  of  plain  or  colored  romance,  plunge  into  a 
cardboard  Eden  and  so  relive  their  childhood 
dreams.  VIRGINIA  CHURCH. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING   WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  lix  sl»s»  stoppered  bottles 


Big  Fortunes  Made  in  Filmland 

(Continued  from  page  246) 

But  Zukor's  fame  to-day  rests  not  on  his  oper- 
ations as  an  exhibitor,  rather  is  he  referred  to 
as  the  man  who  immortalized  the  actor.  About 
three  years  ago  he  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  film  concern  that  would  perpetuate  the 
artistry  of  the  world's  greatest  players  and  also 
provide  everlasting  film  records  of  plays  of  other 
days.  Realizing  that  such  a  project  required  the 
prestige  of  some  influential  figure  of  theatredom 
whose  artistic  productivity  would  alone  be  a 
guarantee  of  what  the  Famous  Players  Flm 
Company  really  stood  for,  Daniel  Frohman  was 
approached  by  Zukor  and  the  two  quickly  came 
to  an  agreement. 

The  first  release  of  the  Famous  Players  was 
indeed  illustrative  of  a  new  era  in  filmdom. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  had  been  tempted  into  the 
film  studio  twice  previously,  receiving  $30,000  for 
each  portrayal  before  the  camera,  was  selected 
by  Zukor  and  Frohman  as  the  most  representa- 
tive artist  in  all  the  world  to  reveal  the  Famous 
Players  policy.  The  films  of  the  divine  Sarah 
in  "Queen  Elizabeth"  created  an  epoch  in  film- 
dom. Since  then  Zukor  has  stopped  at  nothing 
in  the  effortto  expand  and  uplift.  Mrs.  Fiske.  Bertha 
Kalich,  James  K.  Hackett,  Cecelia  Loftus,  and  a 
score  or  more  of  stellar  figures  of  theatredom, 
capitulated  to  the  camera  man's  lure  in  1912-13. 

Charles  Frohman  was  wont  to  laugh  at  brother 
Daniel's  change  of  artistic  environment,  but 
Daniel  stopped  producing  for  the  stage,  even 
turning  over  to  Charles  his  Lyceum  Theatre  that 
he  might  give  all  his  attention  to  the  studio  pro- 
ductions. In  two  years  Daniel  has  seen  the 
growth  of  the  new  film  company  assume  gigantic 
proportions.  Meanwhile,  the  stage  producers 
from  New  York's  theatre  zone  were  capitulating. 
Brady,  the  Shuberts,  D.  V.  Arthur,  Jessy  Lasky, 
Henry  W.  Savage,  George  W.  Lederer  and  even 
the  heads  of  the  so-called  Theatrical  Syndicate — 
Klaw  and  Erlanger — began  to  produce  for  the 
screen.  Finally  Charles  Frohman,  no  longer 
skeptical,  has  turned  over  to  the  Famous  Players 
Film  Company  a  mine  of  theatrical  successes  of 


YEAH-THE 
SUBJECT  SEEMS 
TO  BE  WELL 
COVERED  I" 


There's  a  New  Troupe 
On  the  Road: 

The  Wngley  Spears  are  playing  all  the  big  centers 
and  the  one-night  stands.  They  already  have  a 
host  of  enthusiastic  followers.  Their  introductory 
offering  is 

"Wrigley's  Mother  Goose— as  it  Ought  To  Be!" 

The  price  of  admission  to  their  stupendous,  thrilling,  side- 
splitting, spectacular,  tuneful,  gorgeous  extravaganza  is  merely  a 
2c.  stamp  or  a  penny  postal  —  as  you  see  fit — spent  to  write 
for  this  28-page  book,  lithographed  in  four  colors.  The  first 
edition  of  a  million  copies  is  nearly  exhausted.  Write  quick. 

Remember  WRIGLEY'S  for  your  teeth,  breath, 
appetite  and  digestion  and  send  for  the  book  to-day  I 

WM.  WRIGLEY,  Jr.  CO. 

1  3 1 5  Kesner  Bldg.  C  H  1C  AGO 


EXPERT  mixing — in  exact  proportions — gives  the 
uniformly  distinctive  flavor  that  has  made  Club 
Cocktails  famous.   And  the  soft,  mellow  smoothness — 
that's  the  result  of  aging  in  the  wood. 

G.  F.  HEUBLEIN  &  BRO. 
Hartford  New  York  London 

Importers  of  the  famous  Brand's  A-l  Sauce 


16,  18,  20-foot  Blue  Bird  boats  ready  to  ship. 
Thoroughly  guaranteed  and  tested.  Most  practical  family 
boats  afloat.  Combine  handsome  appearance  with  speed, 
durability  and  seaworthiness.  Best  material  and  work- 
manship throughout.  Engine  Detroit,  two  cycle  reversible, 
guaranteed  FIVE  YEARS,  only  3  moving  parts,  starts  with- 
out cranking,  child  can  run  it.  Has  auto  boat  seats. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BLUE  BIRD  CATALOG  TODAY 
Demonstrator  agents  wanted  everywhere.    Agent's  price 
to  each  first  user  of  a  Blue  Bird  in  any  locality.    Ask 
also  for  BARGAIN  SHEET  on  20, 21,  23,  35'  Runabout  Motor 
Boats.    DETROIT  BOAT  CO..  1128  Jefftnon  An.,   Detroit,  Mick. 
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the  last  thirty  years  that  all  the  world  may  en- 
joy simultaneously  and  at  low  prices  of  admis- 
Mon  plays  and  players  heretofore  presented  solely 
at  "two  dollar  houses." 

ROBKRT  GRAU. 


Illus. 
New 
New 


Books  Received 

THE  THEATRE  OK  IDEAS.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  Illustrated.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

JESUS:  A  PASSION  PLAY.  By  Max  Ehrmann 
New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company. 

How  TO  SEE  A  PLAY.  By  Richard  Burton. 
Xew  York :  Macmillan  Compariy. 

MAKERS  OF  MADNESS.  By  Hermann  Ilagedorn. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

CHILDREN  OF  EARTH.     By  Alice  Brown. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

PLASTER    SAINTS.     By    Israel    Zangwill. 
York :  Macmillan  Company. 

POSSESSION.       By     George     Middleton. 
York:    Henry   Holt  &  Company. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  DRAMA  OF  TO-DAY  By 
Barrett  H.  Clark.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Company. 

CHIEF  CONTEMPORARY  DRAMATISTS.  Edited  by 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson.  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

AMERICAN  PAGEANTRY.  By  Ralph  Davol.  Il- 
lustrated. Taunton,  Mass.:  Davol  Publishing 
Company. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  THEATRE.  By  John  Par- 
ker. Boston :  Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  Music.  By  H.  Saxe  Wynd- 
hatn  and  Geoffrey  L'Epine.  Boston :  Small,  May- 
nard and  Company. 

THE  GARDEN  OF  PARADISE.  By  Edward  Shel- 
don. Illustrated.  New  York:  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

DAWN.  By  Percival  Wilde.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

How  TO  PRODUCE  CHILDREN'S  PLAYS.  By  Con- 
stance D'Arcy  Mackay.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 

ACROSS  THE  BORDER.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 

PARSIVAL.  By  Gerhard  Hauptmann.  Author- 
ized translation  by  Oakley  Williams.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Company. 


The  Washington  Square  Players 

(Continued  from  faiic  259) 

is  a  pantomime  of  the  Pierrot  kind,  in  white 
faces,  very  clever,  fanciful,  delicate  and  done  in 
a  professional  way. 

The  members  of  this  interesting  dramatic  ex- 
periment are  all  enthusiasts  of  the  theatre.  Ed- 
ward Goodman,  the  director,  is  the  author  of  "En 
Deshabille,"  presented  with  considerable  success 
last  season  at  the  Princess  Theatre.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent stage  manager.  Philip  Moeller,  author  of 
"Two  Blind  Beggars  and  One  Less  Blind"  has 
had  several  plays  presented  by  the  Socialist  Press 
Club.  Mr.  Eliot  who  produced  the  Andreyev 
play  is  a  grandson  of  President  Elliott  of  Har- 
vard and  played  at  one  time  with  the  Horniman 
Players  at  Manchester,  England.  Lately  he  has 
been  stage  manager  for  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames. 
Ralph  Roeder,  who  plays  George  in  ''Two  Ulind 
l?eggars,"  is  a  poet  by  profession.  His  char- 
acterization in  the  Andreyev  play  is  scarcely  less 
remarkable  than  his  performance  in  "Interior." 

M.   M. 

GREAT   BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 
New  Victor  Records 

Two  new  Caruso  records  are  charming  French 
songs,  beautifully  given  by  the  tenor.  "Love's 
Haunting"  is  a  solo,  and  a  new  Leoncavalo 
number.  "The  Two  Serenades,"  is  effectively 
rendered  with  violin  obbligato  played  by  Mischa 
Klman  in  masterly  style.  A  Gluck-Zimbalist 
combination  puts  a  new  touch  to  the  "Old  Folks 
at  Home."  Mme.  Gluck  sings  it  exquisitely, 
while  the  clever  arrangement  made  by  Zimbalist 
skilfully  weaves  the  Dvorak  "Humoresque"  into 
the  violin  accompaniment.  Julia  Culp  delights 
with  her  lovelv  singing  of  the  favorite  "At 
Parting,"  and  Sophie  Braslau  sings  the  "Swed- 
ish Love  Song"  with  exquisite  expression. 

Emmy  Destinn  sings  the  charming  Schubert 
"Cradle  Song"  with  great  beauty  of  tone,  and 
Margarete  Obcr  presents  an  admirable  rendition 
•  if  lieethovi-n's  "I  Love  Thee."  Two  Irish  bal- 
lads, "Mavis"  and  "Mourneen,"  are  brilliantly 
given  by  John  McCormack  and  the  latter  num- 
ber is  of  particular  interest  because  it  was  with 
'Mourneen"  that  McCormack  began  his  public 
-  r  as  a  singer  at  the  contest  at  Athlone  in 
t'loj.  Giovanni  Martinclli  is  heard  to  advantage 
in  a  popular  Mascagni  "Serenade."  Advt. 


Neighborizing  the  Farmer 


One  of  the  most  significant  facts 
of  our  telephone  progress  is  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  9,000,000  telephones  in 
the  Bell  System  are  rural. 

In  the  days  when  the  telepnone  was 
merely  a  "city  convenience," the  farms  of 
the  country  were  so  many  separated 
units,  far  removed  from  the '  centers  of 
population,  and  isolated  by  distance 
and  lack  of  facilities  for  communication. 

But,  as  the~  telephone  reached  out 
beyond  cities  and  towns,  it  completely 
transformed  farm  life.  It  created  new 
rural  neighborhoods  here,  there  and 
everywhere. 

Stretching  to  the  farthest  corners  of 
the  states,  it  brought  the  remotest  vil- 
lages and  isolated  places  into  direct 
contact  with  the  larger  communities. 

Today,  the  American  farmer  enjoys 
the  same  facilities  for  instant,  direct 


communication  as  the  city  dweller. 
Though  distances  between  farms  are 
reckoned  in  miles  as  the  crow  flies,  the 
telephone  brings  every  one  as  close  as 
next  door.  Though  it  be  half  a  day's 
journey  to  the  village,  the  farmer  is  but 
a  telephone  call  away. 

Aside  from  its  neighborhood  value, 
the  telephone  keeps  the  farmer  in  touch 
with  the  city  and  abreast  of  the  times. 

The  Bell  System  has  always  recog- 
nized rural  telephone  development  as 
an  essential  factor  of  Universal  Service. 
It  has  co-operated  with  the  farmer  to 
achieve  this  aim. 

The  result  is  that  the  Bell  System 
reaches  more  places  than  there  are  post 
offices  and  includes  as  many  rural 
telephones  as  there  are  telephones  of 
all  kinds  in  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Germany  combined. 


AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


1 
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The    time   spent   in    systematic 
shampooing  with 

PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

is  never  wasted.  The  results  are  shown 
in  the  health  and  beauty  of  your  hair. 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
DRAMATIC   ARTS 


Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman'»  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for    Dramatic    Training    in    America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Franklin  H.  Sargent.  President  Founded 

Daniel  Frohman  John  Drew  in    1884 

Benjamin  F.  Roeder  Augustus   Thomas 


For  catalog  and 

information   apply  to  the    Secretary 

Room  152,  Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 


FOR   PERSONS   ADDICTED   TO    DRUGS   OR    DRINK 

The  drink  or  drug  habit  is  a.  disease.   Treatment  demands  the  attention  of  experienced 
specialists.     The  Keeley  remedies  have  cured  half  a  million  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.     Administered   only   in   authorized   Keeley   Institutes. 


The 


Treatment 


FOR   INFORMATION   WRITE  TO   FOLLOWING   KEELEY   INSTITUTES: 


Hot  Sp 

I,,,, 
San  I 
D«lght.  111. 


Marlon.  Ind. 
I'lalnfltld,  Ind. 


In  t-..|....  Cal..  Mann-Strong  nidg.    SSiJS'SjJj  Ky' 
Kraneltro,  Cal.,  Uonglat  Bldg.  <Jre«aVbor»,*>!'o. 


Columbnt.  Ohio 


Oklahoma  City.  Ilkla..  DIN  \.  Stlloi  St. 
Philadelphia.  I'a..  »!•-'  N.  Broad  St. 
I'ltt.l.urc.  Pa..  4346  filth  Are. 
Colnmhla,  S.  0. 
Salt  Lake  lily.  Utah 


Seattl'.  Wath. 
naiiki-Klia.  »U 
Winnipeg.  Man. 
titiat'ntala  CltT,  Goat, 
Pnebla,  Mellto 
Londnn.  Knfrland 


Copr.  Life  Ptib.  Co. 


Are  You  An  Optimist? 


Will  Issue  on  May  2oth 

An  Optimist's  Number 

10  cents 


, 

Special 
Offer 

Enclosed 
find    One    Dol- 
lar       (Canadian 
$1.13,       Foreign 
$1.26).      Send    LIFE 
for    three    months    to 


Avoid  it  if  you 
are  afraid  to  be 
too  cheerful. 


Open   only  to   new  subscribers;    no  sub- 
scription  renewed   at   this   rale. 

LIFE,  27  West  sist  Street,  New  York  S 

One  Year,  $5.00.     (Canadian,  $5.52  ;  Foreign,  $6.04.) 


Revivals  and  New  Plays 

(.Continued  from  fage  230) 

Du  Maurier's  story  wears  well.  True,  we  are  no 
longer  Trilby  mad.  Hypnotism  to-day  is  no  more 
a  novelty,  a  dreaded  occult  power  to  marvel  at. 
Yet  the  play  still  holds  one.  The  big-hearted 
Taffy,  the  jovial  Laird,  the  sentimental  Little 
Billee  hold  the  same  warm  place  in  our  affections, 
and  even  the  saturnine  Svengali,  charlatan  as  we 
know  him  to  be,  is  as  fascinating  a  character 
and  exercises  as  magnetic  a  spell  on  the  audience 
as  ever.  It  is  a  splendid  revival  which  Joseph 
Brooks  and  the  Messrs.  Shubert  have  given  the 
play.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  assemble 
a  cast,  in  every  way  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  original.  Wilton  Lackaye  once  more  appears 
as  the  sinister  Svengali,  a  remarkable  perform- 
ance that  has  lost  none  of  its  old  time  force  and 
thrill.  Burly  and  genial  Burr  Mclntosh  is  again 
the  inimitable  Taffy  and  Leo  Ditrichstein  repeats 
his  performance  of  the  little  French  Zouave, 
which  first  brought  him  recognition  on  Broad- 
way. 

Phyllis  Neilson-Terry  who  plays  the  title  role, 
makes  a  beautiful,  statuesque  Trilby  and  in  the 
concert  scene  her  trained  voice  permits  of  her 
singing,  under  Svengali's  hypnotic  leadership,  in 
full  view  of  the  audience,  instead  of  off  stage  as 
before.  This  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  interest  of 
the  scene  and  Miss  Terry  fully  deserved  the 
warm  applause  that  greeted  her  vocal  efforts. 
Otherwise  her  Trilby  leaves  one  cold.  It  is 
haughty  and  aloof,  entirely  lacking  in  the  charm, 
spontaneity,  and  innocent  girlish  abandon  that 
endeared  Trilby  O'Ferral  to  the  three  musket- 
eers. In  the  final  death  scene  the  English  actress 
misses,  for  this  same  reason,  much  of  the  pathos 
of  the  scene.  George  MacFarlane  is  admirable 
as  the  Laird  and  Taylor  Holmes  makes  a  tem- 
peramental Gecko.  

PALACE.  Madame  Kalich  has  been  appearing 
at  the  Palace  in  a  little  play  by  Ossip  Dymow  en- 
titled ''The  Victim."  It  answers  the  purpose  in 
that  it  gives  the  distinguished  actress  opportuni- 
ties to  display  her  qualities  in  a  quick  succession 
of  dramatic  moments.  The  tragic  and  melo- 
dramatic happenings  pass  rapidly  before  us  in 
about  fifteen  minutes.  Within  that  time  a  hus- 
band doubts  the  love  of  his  wife ;  in  his  absence 
she  defends  her  honor  against  an  impulsive 
suitor,  killing  him  with  a  pistol  shot  in  the  dark, 
accidentally  if  you  choose;  the  husband  returns, 
discovers  the  killing,  believes  or  professes  to  be- 
lieve that  his  wife  has  been  unfaithful  with  a 
trusted  friend,  and  contrives  to  have  it  appear 
that  this  man,  who  is  willing  to  assume  the  guilt 
in  order  to  save  the  wife,  is  the  murderer.  It  is 
pure  melodrama,  its  performance  justified  rather 
by  the  artistic  merits  of  Madame  Kalich,  no  other 
short  play  being  available,  than  any  significance 
of  its  own. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 

New  Columbia  Record* 

At  a  time  when  all  thoughts  are  turned  toward 
war  suffering  in  Europe  and  when,  Americans 
especially,  are  rising  so  splendidly  to  the  call  for 
help  through  various  channels,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  musical  event  of  the  day  is  the  sing- 
ing of  a  record  by  Miss  Margaret  Woodrow 
Wilson,  daughter  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  presentation  of  her  royalties  from 
the  sale  of  this  record  by  Miss  Wilson  to  the 
cause  of  the  army  of  continental  war  victims. 

Not  only  does  everyone  purchasing  this  record 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  coupled  with  a 
band  medley  of  patriotic  airs  assist  the  relief 
work  abroad,  but  they  come  into  possession  of  a 
beautifully  sung  record  of  the  First  Song  of  the 
Land — a  song  that  should  be  in  every  American 
home. 

Pablo  Casals,  the  master  of  the  'cello,  has 
new  added  recordings — "Adagio"  from  Concerto 
in  D  Minor  by  Tartini  and  "Romanza"  by  Cam- 
pagnoli. 

The  ukulele  or  Hawaiian  guitar  is  a  stringed 
instrument  within  almost  human  voice  tone.  In 
combination  with  the  Hawaiian  singing  the  most 
beautiful  and  unusual  effects  are  achieved.  The 
Columbia  Graphophone  Company  have  produced 
some  remarkably  beautiful  Hawaiian  melodies 
of  which  the  two  just  placed  on  the  market  make 
probably  their  best  success  to  date. 

Miss  Felice  Lyne  is  a  remarkable  young  Amer- 
ican singer  who  made  her  operatic  debut  in  the 
London  Opera  House.  Before  leaving  for 
Australia,  where  she  now  is,  Miss  Lyne  made 
her  first  recording  with  the  Columbia  Company 
and  her  singing  of  Sanderson's  "Spring's 
Awakening"  and  Marshall's  "A  Dream  Fancy" 
are  artistic  to  the  last  degree.  Advt. 
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K1FFEE 
H/1G 


95%   OF  THE 
CflFFEVNE  REMOVED 


KAFFEE  HAG 

Plain  Facts  about  Caffeine  and  Kaf fee  HAG 
the  Caffeine-freed  COFFEE 

The  American  people  consume  annually  16,000,000  pounds  of  caffeine  as  a  result  of 
their  liking  for  coffee. 

Estimating  the  population  to  be  100,000,000,  each  person  consumes  in  a  year  over 
1,000  grains  of  this  drug. 

The  average  cup  of  coffee  contains  2'^  grains  of  caffeine,  and  four  grains  are 
fatal  to  a  cat. 

The  feeling  of  well-being  and  content  produced  by  drinking  coffee  after  a  full  meal 
is  explained  by  the  local  action  of  the  volatile  oil  in  the  stomach.  Since  this  is  so. 
why  not  get  the  same  effects  by  drinking  Kaffee  HAG  and  avoid  the  dangers  of  the 
subtle  drug  caffeine  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  react  on  the  heart,  stomach  and  nerves? 

Kaffee  HAG  is  a  blend  of  the  choicest  coffees  from  which  the  caffeine  has  been 
removed  without  impairing  the  flavor,  aroma  or  appearance  of  the  bean. 

Better  begin  to-day  to  drink  Kaffee  HAG. 

All  of  the  Delights — None  of  the  Regrets 
25   cents   the   package — In   the   bean   only^All    dealers 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  it,  tend  25  cents  and  a  package  will  be  sent  postpaid 

KAFFEE  HAG  CORPORATION,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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EGVPTIAN 

DEITIES 


TlainEndorCorkTip 

Teazle  of  culture,  re- 
finement and  education 
invariably  TREFER 
Deities  to  any  other 
cLacurette. 


Makers  cftlieHiahestGmdeTurkish 


ivjamy 'gj itwmatwstumaeiunusn 
andEgyptian  GgareUesintheWnU 


A  Delightful  Party 

An  Interesting  Play 

An  Enjoyable  Evening 


With  the  Play  Diary  these  pleasures  do  not  end  with  the  evening. 

The  Play  Diary  is  a  handsome  book,  1  Ox  14,  beautifully  bound  in 
silk  cloth.  Japanese  vellum  used  throughout  and  gold  lettering  on 
the  covers.  It  contains  80  pages  with  title  page  and  index. 

Four  pages  are  reserved  for  each  play— with  printed  headings 
for  the  date,  name  of  the  theatre,  the  play,  a  place  for  the  Programme, 
names  for  the  members  of  the  party,  two  pages  for  illustrations,  a  page 
for  personal  criticisms  and  reviews,  and  space  for  the  seat  coupons. 

It  makes  an  attractive  addition  to  your  library  table  and  is  a  source 
of  much  interest  and  pleasure  not  only  to  yourself,  but  to  your  friends. 

Price  $3. 00 — sent  prepaid 
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Ira  L.  Hill  Studio 


Yes!  It's  Mrs.  Castle!  And  the  gown  is  by  Lucille! 
Though  it  •wouldn't  take  any  great  stretch  of  the  ima- 
gination to  feel  that  you  were  looking  at  a  shepherdess 
by  Watteau.  But  why  bother  about  Wattcau  when  the 
twentieth  century  can  give  us.  in  the  combined  artistry 
of  Mrs.  Castle,  Lucille  and  Mr.  Hill,  a  picture  so  lovely 
as  the  above* 


Cloihes  Seen 

on  the  Stage 

Chins  and  Beauty 

Much  Ado  About 
the  June  Bride 

'Round  Your 
Neck  and  About 
Your  Waist 
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age 
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"I'm     42i.d    St., 

and     Broadway" 

she    said — 


I    WAXED    quite    poetic    the    other    night    at 
"Sinners,"  where  I  went  to  see  the  frocks 
of    Miss   Brady   and    Miss    Nash,   over   the 
lines  in  the  blue  suit  which  the  latter  was  wear- 
ing as   Polly.     They  were  so  exactly  right  that 
a  hair's  breadth  deviation  either  way  would  have 
spoiled  them.     I  murmured  to  myself : 

"Oh,  the  little  more  and  how  much  it  is ! 
And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away !" 

Next  day  I  went  back  of  the  scenes  to  see  if 
I  might  get  a  nearer  survey  of  Miss  Nash  in  the 
suit.  She  was  just  preparing  to  go  on  in  the 
second  act  and  inclined  to  take  an  entirely  prac- 
tical and  unpoetical  view  of  herself. 

"I'm  42nd  Street  and  Broadway,"  she  said,  as- 
suming that  same  delicious  attitude  as  in  the 
picture  here  reproduced,  and  further  explained, 
"You  see  all  of  us  Follies  are  copying  Mrs. 
Castle  nowadays.  The  minute  I  come  on  in  the 
second  act  the  audience  greets  me  with  a  laugh, 
they  so  exactly  recognize  the  type — hair,  Scotch 
cap  and  all."  All  of  which,  of  course,  was  true 


A  little  dancing  frock 

of    blue    taffeta,    with 

inch    wide    stripes    of 

white  satin. 


and  a  far  enough  cry  from  Browning  and  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  yet  did  not  invalidate  in 
any  way  the  lines  of  the  suit,  or  take  away  the 
fact  of  the  individual  touch  Miss  Nash  gives  to 
the  wearing  of  it.  And  if  you  want  to  see  what 
part  a  pair  of  infinitesimal  and  perfectly  booted 
feet  can  play  in  the  scheme  of  a  costume  you 
have  absolutely  to  go  to  Miss  Nash. 

''Do  you  depend  on  Paris  for  your  clothes?" 
I  asked  her. 

"Not  particularly,"  replied  the  small  lady.  "I 
depend  almost  entirely  on  mother.  -When  I  want 
a  certain  effect  I  go  to  my  mother  and  tell  her 
about  it,  and  she  and  the  dressmaker  fix  me  up. 
When  I  was  playing  in  stock  my  mother  had 
charge  of  all  my  clothes.  She  would  go  to  the 
director  on  Monday  and  say :  'What  does  Flor- 
ence want  for  next  week?'  and  then  I  never  saw 
the  stuff  till  the  opening  night  of  the  new  bill. 
That's  the  reason  I  believe  I  learned  so  much 
from  stock.  7  You  can't  when  you  have  to  keep 
bothering  about  clothes  all  the  time." 

STYLE   AND   CHARACTER  ACTING 

The  maid  came  to  say  it  was  nearing  the 
moment  for  Miss  Nash's  cue,  and  as  the  latter 
drew  on  a  pair  of  smart  black  and  white  gloves 
and  prepared  to  depart  she  said  :  "You  know  as  I'm 
a  character  ingenue — they  get  around  it  by  call- 
ing me  a  comedienne — I'm  not  supposed  to  have 
to  go  in  very  much  for  style.  But  look,"  she 
was  half-way  out  the  door  but  came  back  to 
thrust  a  magazine  into  my  lap,  point  to  a  picture 
and  add: 

"Ttiov'vff      il1«t          A      •""'      ?»*•*•      llnes 

Ineyve   just      and    blue    gabardine 

named    a    pair        are     guile    similar    to 

of  collars  and  those  of  Miss  Nash's — 
cuffs  a  f  t  e  i 
me,  and  now  I'm  in  a 
class  with  Beau 
Brummel,  so  why 
worry  ?"— and  was  off, 
leaving  me  for  solace 
the  closer  inspection 
of  the  evening  gown 
from  Madame  Fran- 
cis, which  she  wears 
in  the  first  act.  _  It 
well  repaid  inspection. 
For  lovely  as  Miss 
Nash  looks  in  the 
frock,  the  exquisite 
detail  of  it  was  most 
interesting  to  see  at 
close  hand — the  bead- 
ing and  embroidery 
of  baby  ribbons  in 
shades  of  pinks  and 
greens,  purples  and 
oranges  on  the  tunic, 
(that  ribbon  embroid- 
ery should  be  a  hint 
for  someone),  and  the 
scalloped  lace  under  the 
petticoat  trimmed  with 
pink  chiffon  rosebuds 
and  twists  of  blue 
baby  ribbon. 

Then  Miss  Alice 
Brady  had  a  wait  of  a 
few  minutes  and  I  was 
enabled  to  get  her 
point  of  view  on  clothes. 

"Do  you  like  them  in  the  first  place?"  I  asked. 

"I  like  them  very  much,"  she  responded  quickly 
in  that  individual  voice  of  hers  that  is  so  sweet 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  resonant  as  to  give 
an  emphatic  touch  to  what  she  says.  "But  I  have 
fittings  and  plannings  and  so  I  buy  models  almost 
entirely  and  have  them  suited  to  me.  I  like  the 
Paris  models  particularly  Jenny  and  Cheruit." 

Miss  Brady  was  wearing  at  the  time  the  little 
voile  frock,  dotted  in  blue,  which,  with  its  dark 
blue  moire  girdle  and  big  butterfly  bow  in  the 
back  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  effects  can 
sometimes  be  gained  by  simple  means.  "The 
bow  belonged  to  a  last  year's  Bendel  frock,"  Miss 
Brady  explained  as  I  particularly  examined  and 
admired  it.  "You  see,  for  the  part  of  Mary  it 
can't  look  too  new." 

"What  a  lot  there  is  for  you  actresses  to  think 
about  in  choosing  your  stage  clothes,  beside  the 
mere  beauty  and  becomingness  of  a  frock,  isn't 
there?"  I  said. 

"Indeed  there  is,"  assented  Miss  Brady,  "but 
it's  nothing  to  what  one  has  to  think  of  in 
moving  pictures,  in  which  I've  done  so  much 
work.  There  you  have  not  only  to  think  of  the 
line  and  the  suitability  and  picturesqueness  of 
your  clothes,  but  also  to  consider  how  the  color 


One  of  the  most  charm- 
ing   Kowns    shown    in 
X       the   G  imbe  1  Sprinj 
•  Promenade. 


*' 


will  photograph.  In  a  long  feature,  for 
instance,  where  many  changes  of 
gowns  are  called  for  one  must  re- 
member to  alternate  a  light  with  a 
dark  frock  and  so  on,  in  order  that 
one  may  not  seem  to  be  wearing  the 
same  frock  throughout  a  series  of 
months  and  years." 

Here  the  bell  called  Miss  Brady,  but 
not  before  she  had  time  to  show  me 
the  details  of  the  gown  she  is  wearing 
in  the  picture  on  this  page.  This  is  a 
personal  frock,  by  the  way.  And  it  is 
of  fine  black  net  over  flesh-colored 
satin,  the  tucked  skirt  veiled  still 
further  with  an  over-dress  in  deep 
points,  tacked  here  and  there,  with  the 
black  and  white  bead  passementerie 
gleaming  through.  Aren't  the  wing 
sleeves  of  net  with  the  jet  tassels 
peculiarly  good?  Miss  Brady  said  the 
fur  piece  worn  with  it  was  red  fox 
and  that  the  black  hat  came  from 
Bendel.  It  makes  a  delightful  com- 
bination, hein?  (Continued  on  page  370) 


A  tatlleur  of  good 
line  worn  by  Miss 
Brady      in      "Sin- 
ners." 
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Dress  Shields 


Every  new  garment 
shown  in  the  Fash- 
ionable New  York 
shops  must  be  worn 
with  Dress  Shields. 


The 


GEM 


^ 


Fair  As  The  Moon 


DROBABLY  every  good  thing  thai  ever 
befell  the  world  was  prophesied 
somewhere.  Which  is  10  say  that  you 
can  find  prophesy  for  everything  if  you 
are  industrious  and  ingenious 
enough  to  look  for  it 
The  best  thing  that 
ever  befell  (he 
world  of  women 
who  love  their 
beauty  is  un- 
questionably 
V AL AZ  E 

BEAUTIFY. 
ING  SKIN- 

FOOD,  intro' 
duced  lo  Amer 
ican  women  by 
Madame  Helena 
Rubinstein,  Europe's  fa 
mous  Beauty  Expert.  The 
Valaze  complexion  is  inimitable  for 
purity  and  charm.  Its  appeal  is  world' 
wide  and  compelling.  The  loveliest 
women  of  Paris,  London,  Vienna  and 
Petrograd  have  it  They  do  not  have  lo 
"put  it  on"  in  the  morning;  in  the  morn- 
ing they  are  fresh  and  charming  as  at  high 
noon.  Their  fairness  is  proverbial 
amongst  those  who  do  not  know  Valaze. 
You  cannot  mistake  them  once  you  are 
in  the  secret.  And  here  we  have  Solomon 
singing:  "Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth 
at  the  morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear 
as  the  sun  ?" 

One  need  go  no  further  to  find  a 
prophecy  for  the  Valaze  complexion. 

This  rare  preparation,  the  invention 
of  a  Russian  specialist.  Dr.  Lykuski,  yields 
to  the  skin  active  stimulation  and  skin- 
beauty,  insuring  at  the  same  time  freedom 
from  lines,  and  other  similar  defects. 
The  use  of  Valaze  Beautifying  Skinfood, 


lo  produce  the  benefit  for  which  it  if  to 
justly  famed,  does  not  make  a  greater 
demand  on  your  time  than  from  two  to 
five  minutes  a  day.  ll  stamps  out  freckles, 
sunburn  and  sallowness. 
Clearness,  softness  and 
smoothness  are  made 
to  last  with  the 
help  of  Valaze. 
The  price  per 
pot  it  12.25 
and  $6.00. 
Sample  pots, 
sufficient  for 
6  weeks'  use, 
$1.25. 

Of    equal    im- 
portance with  the 
coming  of  the  spring 
if    Mme.    Rubinstein's 

NOVENA  SUNPROOF 

CREME.  which  is  unique  in  this,  that  il 
prevents — please  note  the  word  prevent) 
—freckles  and  sunstains  by  virtue  of  its 
peculiar  chemical  qualities  which  make 
it  impossible  for  those  particular  sunrays 
that  are  the  cause  of  freckles  lo  take  effect 
on  the  skin.  By  rubbing  a  little  of  this 
cream  into  the  skin  before  going  out  of 
doors  one  is  enabled  to  go  out  riding, 
motoring,  yachting,  golfing,  gardening  or 
sea-bathing,  and  to  return  home  with  the 
complexion  none  the  worse  for  the  expo- 
sure. In  pots  at  $1.00,  $2.00  and  $5.00. 

A  copy  of  Madame  Rubinstein's  well- 
known  booklet  "Beauty  in  the  Making," 
from  the  original  French  Comment  >e 
fail  la  Beautc,  will  be  sen!  on  applica- 
tion enclosing  a  2-cent  stamp  for  postage 
and  mentioning  Theatre,  ll  deals  with  the  cor- 
rection of  complexion  defects  and  gives  a  full  list 
and  description  of  Mme.  Rubinstein's  specialties. 

All  orders,  requests  for  advice  and  ap- 
pointments should  be  addressed  personally  to 


PARISi 
255  Rue  Saint  Honore 


MADAME  HELENA  KUBINSTEIN 

15  East  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York  City        LONDON  W 


Grafton   Street 


BURGESSER  MODELS  FOR  SPORT  AND  OUTDOORS 


On  Bale  at  leading  ^Qealets  throagboat 


Go. 
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Chins      and      Beauty 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  I  became  very  much  in- 
terested in  under-chins  as  a  true  test  of 
age.  It  came,  I  think,  from  studying  the 
faces  around  New  York  and  wondering  why  in  a 
given  instance  a  woman  with  youthful  figure  a 
fresh  unwrinkled  skin  and  clear  eyes  still  failed 
to  put  across  the  age  she  was  visibly  trying  to 
impersonate.  After  puzzling  for  some  time  I 
chanced  the  conclusion  that  the  thick,  heavy  look 
a  double  chin  gives  to  the  face  was  responsible 
for  the  failure.  My  interest  grew  to  a  small 
hobby,  then  became  a  conviction.  I  went  around 
taking  tests  for  age  on  every  strange  chin  I  en- 
countered. "Ah,"  I  said  when  I  saw  some 
smartly  dressed  and  well-made-up  woman,  ''she 
looks  young  to  be  sure.  But  she  is  not  fooling 
us,  as  she  imagines,  into  marking  her  at  twenty- 
six.  We  are  wise.  We  have  looked  at  her  chin 
and  know  she  is  nearer  thirty-five."  I  stretched 
my  own  chin  high  lest  I  be  caught  in  the  same  net. 

As  I  entered  Mrs.  Adair's,  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  other  day,  one  elevator  up,  my  eye  lighted  on 
a  wax  head  bound  up  with  a  chin  strap.  My  in- 
terest in  the  place  was  immediate.  Someone  here 
quite  evidently  laid  the  same  emphasis  on  chins 
in  the  scheme  of  beauty  that  I  did.  But  a  some- 
one who  had  gone  more  practically  into  the  sub- 
ject than  I  and  seen  to  it  that  there  should  be  a 
means  for  their  retention. 

"Don't  you  agree  with  me?"  I  said  to  the  young 
Englishwoman  in  charge  (you  see  I  knew  she 
must  be  young  because — well,  I've  just  been  tel- 
ling you)  after  holding  forth  for  several  minutes 


Mrs.  Adair's  "Gancsh"  Beauty  Box  that  is 
worth  its  weight  in  complexion. 

on  my  hobby.  "Oh,  but  of  course 
we  do,"  she  laughed.  "Some  people 
say  the  eyes  show  the  age,  but  it's 
not  really  so.  1  he  true  test  is  the 
chin,  the  contour.  1  always  look  first 
at  the  contour.  And,"  she  waved 
toward  the  wax  head,  "that's  what 
we're  here  for !  Moreover,  you  know 
there  are  two  kinds  of  double  chins. 
(I  hadn't  gone  in  for  differentiation.) 
One  where  there  is  a  real  fold  of 
flesh  added,  and  one  where  the 
muscles  of  the  neck  and  cheek  have 
sagged  and  become  stringy.  We 
have  a  strap  adapted  to  each  kind  of 
chin,  a  muscle  oil  that  goes  with  it,  and  anyone 
who  is  at  all  persistent  in  their  use  can  face  the 
world  confident  that  she  looks  no  older  than  she 
feels." 

Of  course,  you  must  understand  in  all  this  that 
the  double  chin  is  only  the  ultimate  test.  I  don't 
mean  to  say,  for  instance,  that  if  you  let  your 
skin  go  to  pieces,  or  neglect  your  hair  or  eyes, 
that  the  most  perfect  chin  line  in  the  world 
would  save  you.  One  must  keep  up  all  the  ends 
of  beauty  culture  in  the  incessant  assiduity  for 
the  preservation  of  youth.  And  Mrs.  Adair  has 
what  I  thought  a  very  neat  idea — Japanned  boxes 
fitted  with  the  requisite  preparations  for  home 
treatments  and  made  up  to  suit  the  needs  of  each 
individual,  provided  they  are  known  in  advance. 
In  the  salon  treatment  itself  there  are  several 
unique  features :  one,  what  is  known  as  "strap- 
ping"— Mrs.  Adair's  term  invented  for  her  own 
modified  form  of  massage — to  brace  up  the 
muscles  of  the  face ;  another,  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity in  a  manner  also  of  her  own  origination. 
There  is  a  special  treatment  for  the  quick  as- 
suaging of  the  automobile  eye.  There  is  in  fact 
a  treatment  for  every  ill  the  face  is  heir  to. 

"Mrs.  Adair  is  then  a  real  person,"  I  asked, 
"and  not  just  a  name?"  "Indeed  she  is,"  said 
the  young  Englishwoman.  "Very  much  so,  an 
Irishwoman.  But  as  she  has  establishments  in 
London  and  Paris,  as  well  as  New  York,  she  has 
to  butter  her  time  over  the  three  as  best  she 
may.  At  present  she  is  in  London." 
"How  long  have  you  been  here  on  Fifth 


Avenue?"  I  asked  curiously  as  I  went  out. 
"Twelve — no,  thirteen  years,"  said  the  young 
person.  "We're  not  superstitious  at  mentioning 
it,  because  this  year  has  been  one  of  the  busiest 
and  luckiest  we've  ever  had." 

I  could  well  believe  it.  Anybody  who  was  so 
keen  in  her  ideas  as  Mrs.  Adair !  Anybody,  in 
short,  who  agreed  with  me  so  perfectly  on  the 
necessity  for  proper  chins  in  life  must  be  basically 
right  in  everything  el?e  pertaining  to  beauty 
treatment.  How  could  thirteen  affect  her? 

"MIGHTY  'LAK  A  ROSE" 

An    extraordinary    neat    contrivance    has    just 
come    to    my    notice — a    tiny    ivory-finished    re- 
ceptacle, not  quite  three 
inches    high    and    about 
as    wide    as    a    fat    lead 
pencil  containing  a  nail- 
powder. 

One  twists  the  cap, 
taps  an  infinitesmal 
amount  of  what  looks 
and  smells  like  crushed 
rose  leaves  into  the  palm 
of  one's  hand,  and  on 
rubbing  the  nails  over  it 
a  brilliant  polish,  untar- 
nishable  by  water,  is  ob- 
tained in  the  flash  of  an 
eye.  For  travelling,  for 
tucking  into  one's  purse, 
for  adding  to  the  dainti- 
ness of  a  toilet  table, 
this  invention  in  minia- 
ture combines  what  seems  to  me  a  maximum  of 
efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  space-saving. 

And  why  aren't  rose-colored  nails  as  important 
details  for  the  harmony  of  a  scheme  as,  say,  pink 
pearls  in  the  ear? 

Europe  prizes  hands  as  marks  of  "birth  an' 
breedin',"  and  likes  to  lord  it  over  us  for  not,  as 
she  thinks,  possessing  them,  though  she  can't  di'tiy 
that  we  have  the  most  perfect  feet  of  any  nation. 
Uncared-for  nails  ran  nullify  even  the  most 
beautiful  of  hands,  and  soignes  nails  can  create 
the  illusion  of  being  the  possessor  of  them.  We 
already  have  the  feet.  Let's  have  the  hands,  too ! 

ANNE  Am  HIIAI.II. 


Clothes  Seen  on  the  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  268) 


MODEL  GOWNS   AND  A   BROADWAY    SHOP 

And  speaking  of  models  I  am  delighted  to  give  you  ^  tip  about 
a  place  at  the  corner  of  46th  Street,  called  the  Little  Broadway 
Sample  Shop,  where  real  Paris  models — the  labels  of  the  big 
French  dressmaking  houses,  which  it  is  a  prison  offence  in 
France  to  imitate,  testifying  to  their  authent.city — can  be  ob- 
tained at  prices  just  about  half  of  what  one  would  pay  for  the 
same  thing  on  Fifth  Avenue,  or  the  Rue  de  la  Paix.  I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  the  financial  subtleties  that  make  this 
possible  to  the  Little  (Little  but  Big,  as  O.  Henry  might  have 
said)  Broadway  Shop,  but  as  long  as  the  gowns  are  there  and 
the  prices,  as  Miss  Nash  said:  "Why  worry?" 

Is  the  shop  something  new,  you  ask?  No,  it's 
been  there  quite  a  time  and  has  always  its  crowd 
of  regular  patrons.  But,  human  nature,  being  what 
it  is,  you  can  see  that  these  are  not  the  ones  most 
eager  to  advertise  it.  When  you  can  get  a  gown  or  a 
suit  or  a  wrap  that  looks  direct  from  the  ateliers  of  Paris 
and  gains  one  all  the  prestige  at  incredibly  less  than  half 
the  expenditure  why  let  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Brown  know  that 
its  journey  from  Paris  was  a  longer  way  round  and  a  shorter 
price  home. 

I  have  had  two  models  from  the  shop  sketched  for  you  to 
see :  one,  a  suit  whose  lines  and  blue  gabardine  material  are 
quite  similar  to  those  of  Miss  Nash's,  having,  however,  as  added 
items,  stitching,  a  satin  band  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and 
a  collar  of  soft  white  linen  edged  with  black  satin ;  and  the 
other  a  little  dancing  frock  of  blue  taffeta,  with  inch  wide 
stripes  of  white  satin,  a  silver  lace  and  tulle  bodice,  and  a 
bunch  of  French  flowers  touching  it  off  at  just  the  proper  angle 
in  the  back. 

The  remaining  sketch  is  from  the  Gimbel  Spring  Promenade 
and   was  one  of  the  most  charming  gowns   shown.     It  was  of 
pale     blue     taffeta,     with     the     quaint     shawl-like     drapery     on 
the    bodice    of    one    pale    yellow    lace    flounce    over    a    black 
lace     flounce,     the     same     arrangement     holding     good      for 
the    front    panel    of    the    skirt,    only    here    falling 
lte  dc'"ij  °f    over    white    satin.      On    a    smart    little    black    and 
was  most  inter-    white  mannequine  it  was  all  that  there  is  of  the  best 
esting  to  see.          in  clothes.  ANNE  ARCHBALD. 


Miss   Brady   said   that 
the    black     hat    worn 
with    this   frock    cam 
from  Bet 


May,    1915 
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Tton't  ask  the  lady  next 
door  to  hook 


TSE  Koh-I-Noors  and  fasten  your 
^  gown  yourself.  No  twisting  and 
writhing  and  fumbling  with  elusive  hooks 
or  slippery  buttons  because  there's  nobody 
around  to  fasten  your  garment  for  you.  A  press 
of  the  finger  and  the  Koh-I-Noor  is  fastened 
and  fastened  to  hold.  It's  a  snap  job!  "GooJ- 
lye,  old  Hook  and  Eye!  '* 


Washing  can't  rust  Koh-I-Noors — wringing 
doesn't  loosen  them— ironing  won't  crush  them. 
They  lie  flat  and  do  not  show,  and  their  rounded 
edges  cannot  cut  the  thread  or  tear  the  filmiest 
fabric.  Made  in  13  sizes — a  size  for  every  fabric 
and  a  strength  for  every  service.  At  all  notion 
counters,  lOc  for  a  card  of  12,  with  valuable 
premium  coupon  attached.  Write  for  our  pre- 
mium catalog. 

Look  for  the  letters  K.  I.  N. 

Fasteners  stamped  K.  I.  N.  are  Koh-I-Noors 
and  contain  t}ie  Waldespring — essential  for 
security  and  easy  release.  Look  for  them  on 
ready-to-wear  apparel. 

Waldes  &  Co.,  Makers,  137  C  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

The  World's  Largest  Snap  Fastener  Manufacturers 
Prague,  Dresden,  Warsaw,  Paris,  London,  Montreal,  Chicago 


CREWVE 

DE  MERIDOR 


w 


C  R  EASELESS 


L     Emily     Slevem,     Popular     Leading 
•    Lady,  says: — 

"I  have  used  Creme  de  Meridor 
J[  and    find    it    most    excellent." 

}    Creme  de  Meridor 

applLcl  with  a  gentle,  but  thorough  mas- 
sage, preserves  a  delicate  complexion. 
No  matter  how  delicate  or  sensitive  your 
skin  may  be,  you  will  find  the  use  of 
Creme  de  Meridor  pleasant  and  refresh- 
ing and  a  pos.tive  protection  from  sun, 
wind  and  dust.  It  will  not  grow  hair. 

De  Meridor  Face  Powder.  You  will  never  know 
the  delight  of  usirg  a  really  fine,  dainty  face  powder  until 
you  have  ^tried  De  Meridor  Face  Powder.  itMade  in  four 
tinti.  "It's  the  finiihing  touch  to  loveliness." 

Creme  De  Meridor  and  De  Meridor  Face 
Powder  at  all  good  stores.  25c.  and  50c. 
Sample  of  each  tent  on  request 


THE    DE 

24  Johnes  Street 


MERIDOR    CO. 

Newbuigh.  N.  Y. 


A    UNIQUE  and  exclusive  feature  of  THE  THEATRE 
MAGAZINE  is  the  Fashion  Department.     Do  not  fail 
to  rrad  the  suggestions  and  pointers  of  our  Fashion  Editor,  an 
authority  of  both  continents. 


To  the  Woman  Who  Personally  Shops  in  New  York 

The  charm  and  advantages  of  Model  downs,  for  style  as  well  as 
economy,  for  women  with  model  size  figures,  are  known  to  l>tit  few 
American  women,  and  they  zealously  keep  their  secret. 

Many  of  the  best-dressed  women  in  New  York  City  outfit  them- 
selves each  season  at  our  modest  shop.  They  are  keen  judges  of 
rabies  and  fashions,  too. 

We  give  them  two  new  gowns  of  authentic  or  advanced  fashion  for 
street,  afternoon  or  evening  wear,  for  the  same  price  they  usually  pay  for 
one  alone  elsewhere.  All  are  originals— no  two  alike. 


PRICES  RANGE  $19-$50 

Also  some  selected  models  from  $60  to  $110. 

Some  exquisite  blouses,  French  models — no  two  alike,  $5  to  $12,  with  VLlues  of  $9  to 
$22.     Call  and  see  these  frocks  for  yourself — even   try   them   on.      Yon   :trc   not   urKed 
to  buy.     No  Catalogs.      No  Approval   Shipments     because  the   gowns  sell   too   rapidly. 


MAXON 


Established 
1899 


Model  Gowns  No 


1552  BROADWAY 


(46th  Street) 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


:,-u:hich 


Standardization 
of  Forms 


Means  an  Easy  and  Rapid 

Comparison  of 
Circulation  Values 

A.  B.  C.  forms  are  standardized 
in  five  divisions : 

Newspapers          Magazines 
Farm  Papers          Weeklies 
Class,  Trade  and  Technical 

You  find  the  same  information  in  the 
same  place  every  time.  Every  publica- 
tion gives  the  same  kind  of  information. 

You  readily  and  sanely  compare  them. 
You  weigh  values. 

You  arrive  at  your  decision  in  half  the 
time  any  other  way  would  take,  and  your 
decision  is  right,  because  it  is  based  on 
facts  and  figures  that  are  accurate,  re- 
liable and  impartial.  All  reports  are  veri- 
fied by  audit. 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations is  a  co-operative  organi- 
zation—  not  for  profit — its 
membership  includes  nearly  one 
thousand  leading  Advertisers, 
Advertising-agents  and  Publishers  pledged 
to  buy  and  sell  circulation  on  a  commodity 
basis — both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 
Complete  information  regarding  the  service 
and  membership  may  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing Russell  R.  Whitman, Managing  Director. 

Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 

330-334  Railway  Exchange  Cuilding    ::    Chicago 


We  make  a  Specialty  of 

SLIPPERS  FOR  BRIDES 
AND  BRIDAL  PARTIES 


Satin  Slippers  in  all  staple  and  new  colors     .     . 

Silk  Hosiery  in  all  shades  to  match  our  satin 
slippers.  95c.  and  11. 50. 


$3.00 


White  Calf;  two  buttons;  Patent  Leather  Inlay; 
Black  Louis  XV.  heel  ......... 


50 
" 


An  inspection  of  our  large  varicfu  of  new  Spring  \fodeis  will  thote 
wonderful  Values  at  remarkably  L.OUJ  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 
404  Sixth  Ave.,  N.  Y.     Bet.  24th  and  25th  Sts. 

L.  M.  HIRSCH 

Sample     Shoe     Co. 
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The  Market  Place  for 
Fine  Country  Properties 


Tf   Prosperous  families  throughout  the  country  who  are  in  the  market  to  Purchase  or  Rent 
invariably  turn  to  Town  &  Country  as  the  Foremost  Directory  of  High  Grade  Properties. 

^j  Among  Owners  and  Agents  Town  y  Country  is  recognized  as  an  established  National 
Medium  for  Advertising  important  Estates  and  Country  Homes. 

TOWN  &  COUNTRY  (Est.  1846)  389  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


iiiiiiiMiminiiniiniiM 


WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  THINK  OF  THE  "THEATRE  MAGAZINE" 

FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
As  we  have  7C8  magazines  to  ..  .re  for  in  this  library,   we  are  familiar  with  the  contents  of  relatively 


I  n   regard   to   yours,    I   can   certainly   say   that   it   is  almost   read   to   death   each   month,  so   that   it   is 
scarcely   fit   for  binding.     There   is   no   doubt   of   its  extreme   popularity   and   of  its   value   also   as   a   bound 


few. 

scare     . 

set  for  reference  use. 


ROBERT   K.   SHAW,   Librarian. 
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THE    THEATRE 


Much     ^4  d  o     ^4  b  o  u  t     The    June    Bride 


What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June  ? 

— and  what  is  more  plentiful  during  that 
same  delightful  month  than  the  June  Wed- 
ding? 

Indeed,  judging  by  the  amount  of  invita- 
tions, announcements,  etc.,  cropping  up  daily, 
it  almost  seems  as  if  the  wedding  chimes 
were  going  to  ring  incessantly  during  the 
early  summer. 

Needless  to  say,  that  for  the  Bride  espe- 
cially, her  more  thoughtful  friends  will  give 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the 
selection  of  gifts  that  will  not  only  please 
the  receiver,  but  will  carry  with  it  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  personality  of  the  donor. 

The  Bride  is,  however,  not  the  only  one 
concerned  in  the  wedding,  so  it  is  not  wise 
to  make  your  wedding  gift  a  personal  one 
to  the  Bride,  but  one  which  can  be  used  in 
her  home,  where  any  pleasure  derived  from 
it  may  be  shared. 

During  the  first  year  of  one  s  wedded  life, 
her  home  means  possibly  a  little  more  to  a 
woman  than  at  any  other  time,  so  if  yon 
would  have  your  gift  doubly  appreciated, 
choose  one  that  can  be  used  during  that 
period. 

The  June  Bride  often  entertains  her  many 
guests  in  the  garden,  so  here  is  something 
new  in  a  willow  tray,  fitted  with  an  after- 
dinner  coffee  service  for  four.  The  tray  is 
cunningly  designed  to  hold  two  glass  ser- 
vice dishes  for  either  mints  or  small  cakes. 
Of  Colport  China,  in  a  deep  rich  purple,  the 
quaint  cups  and  funny  coffee  pot  are  m  ex- 
cellent contrast  to  the  white  enameled  willow 
stand.  The  silver  spoons  have  ap- 
propriate wooden  "coffee-bean 
handles. 

An  individual  breakfast  service  i 
so  distinctly  "individual"  that  1  am 
quite  sure  it  would  be  a  source  of 
constant  delight  to  its  happy  pos- 
sessor. The  stand  is  of  white  enam- 
eled willow,  fretted  at  the  top  to 
form  a  tray,  lined  with  pink  and 
white  cretonne  under  glass, 
daintiest  eggshell  china,  pink  ana 
white,  with  flecks  of  blue  and  lav- 
ender and  green,  has  its  own  place, 
So  has  an  etched  water  glass,  and 
the  thoughtful  designer  has  even 
provided  a  pocket  for  the  morning 
paper,  and  another  for  the  necessary 
table  silver. 

Sterling  silver  has  an  intrinsic   as 
well    as    sentimental    value,    for    the 
silver    wedding    gift    of    to-day    be- 
comes the  heirloom   for  a   future  generation. 
A   Gorham   compot   for   cake   or    fruit   in   an 
open-work   pattern   has   three   useful    as    well 
as    ornamental    handles,    and    a    flower    vase, 
also  made  by  Gorham,  is  unusual  both  in  out- 
line   and    design.     It    is    fitted    with    a    silver 
mesh   top   so   that  individual  flowers   may   be 
artistically  arranged. 

June  and  Brides  and  flowers  all  go  to- 
gether, so  get  the  June  Bride  a  flower  holder 
and  it  will  always  be  dear  to  her  heart.  Mrs. 
Parsons  has  designed  one  which  she  calls  the 
"Dancing  Faunes."  The  figures  are  made  of 
bronze  and  they  rest  in  a  huge  Chinese  bowl 
which  holds  the  water  for  the  flowers. 
A  pretty  custom  which  originated,  I  think. 


A  word  or  two 
on  Suitable 


The  "Dancing  Fanncs"  is  the  name  of  this  bronze  flower  holder 
by  Mrs.   Parsons.     It  u'as   made  by   Gorham  and  sells  Jor  $175.00 


in  Italy,  many  years  ago,  is  for  the  first 
bride  in  the  family  to  put  away  her  wedding 
fineries  for.  the  next  bride.  Sometimes  it  is 
her  sister,  many  times  it  is  her  daughter; 
but  if  each  future  bride  adds  a  trifle  to  the 
collection  it  accrues  a  sentimental  value 
which  all  the  money  in  the  world  cannot 
.purchase. 

Of  course,  such  things  must  be  kept  in  a 
special  place,  and  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
contents  for  which  it  was  not  only  designed, 
but  hand-made  by  a  Florentine  gentleman, 
is  a  delicately  beautiful  leather  box,  made 
of  brown  calf  and  resplendent  with  decora- 
tions of  gold  worked  on  leather. 

It  was  seen  in  the  Florentine  Art  Shop, 
one  of  the  many  little  interesting  shops  on 
Madison  Avenue,  just  above  the  Ritz  Carl- 
ton,  where  many  rare  and  artistic  leather 
trifles  can  be  found.  This  place  is  really 
a  branch  of  a  very  well-known  establish- 
ment in  Florence,  owned  by  a  family  who 
have  worked  on  leather  for  generations  and 
have  been  decorated  for  the  merit  of  their 
work  by  the  King. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  things  about 
the  trifles  in  this  shop  is  the  exquisite  sheen 
on  every  object.  It  is  not  a  mere  outside 
gloss,  but  the  very  leather  seems  to  glow 
and  gleam  like  some  living  thing.  And  this, 
I  learned,  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  little  shop.  Many  workmen  can  tool 
out  the  intricate  gold  patterns,  but  the 
method  of  polishing  the  leather — that  is  the 
well-guarded  secret  of  the  House  of  the 
Florentine  Gentleman,  carefully  handed 
down  from  father  to  son. 

There  is  a  wide  assortment  of  desk  ac- 
cessories, many  of  them  of  similar  patterns 


A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place  on  this  dainty  willow 
breakfast  tray  from  Cross.     Complete,  the  individual  breakfast  service  is 


$21.00,   but   the  Royal   Worcester   China   or  the   tray   may   be  purchased 
The  china  is  $10.00 


As  charming  and  dainty  as  the  Bride  herself  is 
this  fastidious  after-dinner  coffee  service  from 
Cross,  with  its  new  old-fashioned  china  and  its 
old  new-fashioned  tray.  The  china  is  priced  at 
$15.75  and  the  stand  is  marked  $15.00 


A  Bridal  Box  in  seventeenth 

century      design     is     marked 

$50.00      at      the      Florentine 

Art    Shop. 


and  designs  to  enable  one  to  form  either  an 
elaborate  desk  set  or  a  more  simple  one  to 
which  additional  pieces  may  be  added  from 
time  to  time. 

The  set  I  am  showing  on  this  page  consists 
of  a  large  desk  blotter,  calender,  glass-lined 
sponge  stamp  box,  ink  stand  and  letter  box. 
A  pen  tray  and  small  box  for  miscellaneous 
trifles  as  well  as  glass  containers  for  red  and 
black  ink  are  the  carefully  thought  out  details 
of  the  ink  stand — but  the  star  of  the  entire 
collection  is  the  quaint  and  curious  letter  box, 
whose  lock  and  key  were  designed  by  one  of 
the  master  hands  at  such  work  in  Florence, 
Italy,  and  east  in  brass  for  his  own  leather 
boxes. 


There  is  a  place  for  a  monogram 
on  either  side  of  this  flower  vase 
which  is  priced  at  $48.00  at  Gorham's. 


Hand  tooled  in  gold  in  the  Renaissance  pattern,  this  leather  desk  set  is 
$151.00   complete,   but  the  different  pieces  can  be  had  at  various  prices 


at  the  Florentine  Art  Shop. 


For     cake     or    fruit — A     Gorham 
compot  for  $40.00 


May,    i  p  i  5 


'Round   Tour   Neck   and  slbout    Tour 
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The  fashionable  black  and  while  note  is  empha- 
sised e-.'cn  iii  smart  neckwear.  A  becoming  bit  of 
white  to  the  face  varies  the  plainness  of  this  tai- 
lored black  satin  and  while  pique  collar  from 
Lord  &•  Taylor's — $1.95. 

Of   green    and    white    calf.      A    truly    smart    little 

affair.      Mark    Cross   has   a  few  of  them   at   $1.00, 

and    when    the    present    supply    is    exhausted    will 

copy   it   for  you    in    any    color  for    $6.00. 


Of  Mcck/in  lace  and 
washable  net,  daintily 
hand-embroidered.  High 
in  the  back  for  fashion — 
open  in  front  for  com- 
fort, this  unusual  reste" 
can  be  found  at  Bonwit 
Teller,  priced  at  $2.95. 


THE   "Law   of   Average"    must    be    upheld. 
What  Fashion   has   taken   off  the   bottom 
of  the  modish  frock  she  has  added  to  the 
top,   so  now   we  go   about   collared    not   only   to 
our  ears,  but  to  our  eyes !     And,  since  our  col- 
lars cannot  possibly  be  worn  higher,  let  us  hope 
that   we   will   not   be   asked   to   wear   our   skirts 
shorter. 

Among  the  newest  of  the  new  frills,  the  ten 
dcncy  is  heavenward,  many  neck-fixings  quite 
reaching  the  hat  in  their  ambitious  flight.  Hut 
a  soft  ruffley  neckpiece  is  a  very  feminine  Hini" 
and  is  not  only  attractive  on  a  young  girl,  but  wlil 
take  years  from  the  face  of  the  older  woman. 

Buttoned  snugly,  right  up  under  the  chin,  many 
of  the  tailored  neckpieces  are  reminiscent  <>\ 
great-grandfather's  cravat,  and  like  a  page  turned 
back  in  the  Fashion  Book  of  Time,  the  soft 
frilly  jabots  are  exactly  like  the  ones  your  very 
own  grandmother  wore,  and  have  a  new,  old- 
fashioned  charm. 

Since  to  be  belted  is  to  be  fashionable,  an  as- 
tonishing number  of  new  ones  are  being  shown. 
The  waist  line — wherever  it  may  be  at  the  time — 
must  be  sharply  defined,  consequently  belts  this 
season  carry  with  them  more  than  the  usual 
quota  of  smartness. 

They  may  be  fashioned  from  the  same  ma- 
terial as  the  gown  or  suit  with  which  they  are 
worn  or  sometimes  leather  or  silk  are  used  for 
contrast. 

The  leather  belts  are  particularly  good  on  cloth 
or  linen  costumes  while  the  soft  ribbon  sashes 
are  especially  lovely  on  frilly  ruffley  summer 
frocks. 


A  frilly  jabot  effect  that 
is  as  feminine  and  dainty 
as  it  is  fashionable  and 
new  and  whose  price  is 
$3.95  at  Lord  &  Taylor's. 
From  the  many  models 
seen  in  this  store,  it 
would  seem  that  the 
jabot  is  conr'nt  into  its 
own  a-^ai:'.  this  spring. 


One  of  the  most  un- 
deniable needs  for 
summer  wear  is  a 
ribbon  accessory  to 
vary  the  plainness  of 
a  simple  cotton  frock. 
This  McCreery  girdle 
and  sash  of  shell  pink 
satin  is  trimmed  with 
French  blue  shirred 
ribbon  in  a  Lover's 
Knot  design  and  deli- 
cate pink  roses.  The 
design  is  used  on  the 
two  sash  ends  and 
repeated  on  the  front 
of  the  girdle. 


All  winter  we  hare   l>,;-n   baling  mir   tin., alt   /«  lit.- 
blast,    hut    nine  that    the   warm   sfiinii   <ta\t   are 
ill    sight .    fashion's   latest    orders  arc.   "< 
neck   up   to   your  chin     and   1-,-rhap,   a   bit    higher, 
tf   you   would   be   smart."      This   black   and   •„ 
salin    model    frinn    Htniwit    Teller    if    not    only    un 
usually   high,   but  at   »1.00  is  an   unusual  bargain. 


Allhnuah  the  collar  is 
hiiih,  the  price  ii  lota. 
Lord  &  Taylor  are  .\,-ll- 
ing  thi.1:  quaint  frou-frou 
with  the  latest  crushed 
collar  and  sporting  a  de- 
lightful jabot  effect — a 
truly  beautiful  combina- 
tion developed  in  net  for 
only  $4.05. 


What  ij  more  smart  or 
practical  than  the  cvcr- 
t<n  cly  u-httc  net  f  Titis 
particular  model 
by  Bon-wit  Teller  is  han-.i- 
enibroidercd  in  a  con- 
ventional design.  It  f:>I- 
loivs  the  tine  of  the  ttcck 
in  the  back,  but  is  lo\- 
in  front. 


Very  nearly  related 
to  the  bodice  of  a 
Dresden  China 
Shepherdess  is  this 
dainty  affair  of 
delicate  pink  bro- 
caded satin  from 
McCreery  6-  Co. 
The  four-ribbon 
shoulder  straps  are 
caught  together  with 
tiniest  roses,  fas- 
cinating little  clus- 
ters of  which  also 
adorn  the  ribbon 
lacings.  This  bod- 
ice, worn  with  a 
short,  wide  skirt, 
h  as  something  of 
the  effect  of  Mrs. 
Castle's  latest  dance 
frock. 


HALT! 

WHO  GOES 
THERE? 

You  are  confronted 
by  Collier's  Land 
and  Sea  Forces  in 
the  War  Zone. 

Will  Irwin 

Arthur  Ruhl 

James  Hopper 

Gelett  Burgess 

Perceval  Gibbon 

Frederick  Palmer 

Stanley  Washburn 

Henry  Reuterdahl 

Senator  Beveridge 

Henry  Beach  Needham 

Collier's  policy  to- 
day— as  during  the 
Spanish- American, 
Russo-Jap  and  Bal- 
kan Wars,  and  the 

Mexican  flurry — has  been 
to  cover  every  spot  that 
could  yield  material  of 
interest.  Ask  your 
newsdealer  to  reserve  a 
copy  for  you  each  week. 

^^^^B          <••  «•  ^     ^Y-  a  copy 

Collier's 
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THE    THEATRE 

A  Country-Wide  Shakespearean  Festival 

That  the  3doth  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's  death  may  be  recognized 
with  suitable  ceremonies  in  1916,  plans  for  a  nation-wide  festival  on  a 
scale  and  of  a  kind  never  before  approached  in  this  country  are  being 
formulated.  If  they  are  carried  through,  as  now  seems  probable,  the 
Shakespearean  revival  in  the  United  States  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  next  year  should  be  on  a  par  with  that  in  England. 

Prime  movers  in  awakening  interest  in  the  proposed  Festival  and  en- 
listing the  support  of  organizations  with  the  executive  ability  to  arrange 
and  carry  out  the  details,  are  Percival  Chubb,  who  was  chairman  of  the 


SHAKESPEARE'S   BIRTHPLACE   AT   STRATFORD-OX-AVI  )\ 

stage  management  committee  for  the  St.  Louis  Pageant,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Burton,  President  of  the  Drama  League  of  America.  Co-operating  with 
these  men  are  the  heads  of  Drama  League  Centres  in  various  cities,  a 
number  of  college  professors,  among  them  George  P.  Baker,  of  Harvard, 
players  such  as  Otis  Skinner,  Margaret  Anglin,  E.  H.  Sothern,  and  Julia 
Marlowe  and  the  officers  of  civic  bodies  not  connected  with  the 
The  intention  is  to  make  the  Festival  in  all  respects  democratic  and  ii"t 
the  work  of  the  Drama  League,  or  any  other  one  organization. 

In  outlining  the  broad  scope  of  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Chubb  traced  its 
inspiration  to  a  magazine  article  by  Ben  Greet  telling  of  the  work  being 
done  in  F.ngland.  It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  the  method 
being  followed  abroad  was  not  feasible  in  this  country,  and  in  appointing 
af  special  committee,  the  Drama  League  relied  on  the  members  chosen  to 
find  a  practicable  way  of  developing  the  Festival. 

How  sucessful  the  preliminary  work  has  been  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
Mr.  Chubb,  after  the  enthusiasm  accorded  him  in  New  York  saw  no 
reason  for  pessimism.  In  substance,  the  plan  is  this:  Through  officn 
the  Drama  League,  or  other  interested  persons,  local  Festival  committees 
are  to  be  formed  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country,  and  these 
committees  are  to  arrange  their  own  fetes  according  to  the  facilities  at 
hand.  Colleges,  settlements,  dramatic  and  educational  organizations  of 
all  kinds  will  be  invited  to  co-operate,  and  wherever  possible  they  will  be 
given  outside  professional  assistance.  The  larger  cities,  at  least,  will  be 
visited  by  trained  actors  ready  to  give  Shakespearean  plavs  in  part  or  in 
full  in  conjunction  with  the  companies  of  local  players.  The  work  of  the 
local  committees,  then,  will  be  to  secure,  eqir'p  and  train  assemblagi 
people  able  to  assist  in  Elizabethan  pageants  and  to  provide  adequate- 
settings. 

Probably  the  first  and  most  elaborate  fete  will  be  given  at  Forest  1  ark. 
St.  Louis,  this  month,  with  the  Pageant  Drama  Association,  a  permanent 
organization,  as  its  nucleus.  Even  at  this  early  date  the  appearance  o\ 
several  well-known  players  in  Shakespearean  plays  in  St.  Louis,  and  later 
in  other  league  cities,  is  practically  assured. 

"Trilby's"    First  Night 

(Continued  from  page   242) 

'I  didn't  believe  them  until  I  saw  your  performance.  I  thought  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  merely  venting  national  pride,  ardent  Americanism,  don't 
you  know?'  I  told  him  I  didn't  know.  I  said:  'We  don't  do  those  things 
here.  We  don't  need  to.' 

"My  sensations,  so  far  as  my  own  success  went,  were  of  gratification 
that  one  truth  I  espoused,  had  been  demonstrated.  Mr.  Palmer  did  not 
want  me  to  play  Svengali.  He  suggested  hunting  up  some  character  actor 
for  it.  Paul  Potter  had  insisted: ''I  want  a  leading  man  to  play  the  part 
because  he  will  know  how  to  dominate  the  scenes.'  The  dramatizer  in- 
sisted what  is  true,  that  the  character  actor  as  then  known  was  an  actor 
of  bits,  one  who  stood  about  and  waited  for  someone  to  open  the  door  for 
him.  I  have  always  maintained  that  an  actor  who  knows  how  to  act  is  a 
character  actor.  Every  part  is  a  character.  The  reception  to  Svengali 
proved  this. 

"The  play  is  being  produced  now  essentially  as  it  was  then.  There  have 
been  no  important  changes  in  it  throughout  its  twenty  years  of  life,  and 
its  repeated  revivals.  But  the  character  of  the  audiences  has  somewhat 
changed.  Audiences  are  less  exuberant  than  they  used  to  be.  They  are 
colder.  Not  only  toward  'Trilby'  but  toward  all  plays.  The  repression 
method  that  has  captured  the  stage  has  extended  to  the  people  in  front. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  for  an  actor  can  only  know  when  his  work  pleases  by 
the  amount  of  applause  it  receives. 

"This  is  the  second  revival  of  'Trilby.'  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
had  many  more.  The  reason  for  its  long  and  vigorous  life  is  that  it  strips 
away  the  non-essentials  and  gets  down  to  the  bone  of  a  story  of  a  girl 
who  was  loved.  There  are  no  fashions  in  love.  The  fact  that  a  man 
loves  a  girl  and  the  question  of  whether  he  will ;  get  her  will  interest 
humanity  as  long  as  the  last  human  being  survives." 

M.  MORGAN. 
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A  new  list  of  Columbia  double -disc 
records— including  the  latest  dance  hits — 
goes  on  sale  on  the  20th  of  every  month. 

65  cents  is  the  price  of  more  than  a  thousand  Columbia 
double-disc  records!  And  in  every  class  of  music,  too! 
Dance,  vocal,  instrumental — and  every  record  faultlessly 
recorded  and  perfect  in  its  reproducing  qualities. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Columbia  dealer.  Today!  He  is  waiting  to 
play  any  one,  or  a  dozen,  you1  would  like  to  hear.  There  are  more 
than  4,000  Columbia  records  in  the  big  Columbia  record  catalog.  A 
complete  library  of  music. 

The  Columbia  Grafonola  "De  Luxe"  as  illustrated,  is  representative 
of  the  entire  line  of  Columbia  Grafonolas.  At  its  price,  $200,  it  typifies 
the  perfection  of  every  Columbia  as  a  musical  instrument.  Other  Graf- 
onolas from  $17.50  to  $500 — and  on  easy  terms,  if  you  prefer. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE:-A\\  Columbia  Records  can  be 
used  on  your  disc  talking  machine  (if  any  standard  make). 

Columbia  Graphophone  Company 

Box  F  217,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York.     Toronto:  365-367  Sorauren  Avenue 

Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty.  Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry,  Pioneers  and  Leaders 
in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Dealers  and  Pros- 
pective dealers  write  for  a  confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy  of  our  book  "Music  Money." 


COLUMBIA  GRAFONOLA 

"De  Luxe"  $200 
Other  models,  $17.50  to  $500 
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Onyx"  m  Hosiery 


The  first  purchase  of  this  exquisite 
hosiery  invariably  creates  a  longing 
for  more. 

They  are  the  "sought  after"  kind, 
becoming  endeared  to  the  wearer 
because  of  their  many  good  points- 
Style,  Finish,  Beauty,  Quality  and 
always  a  broad  selection  of  the 
newest  and  latest  in  silk  hosiery. 

Popularity    hardly    expresses  the 

real    sentiment    aroused    by  the 

"Onyx"    brand.      They    are  the 

"Idol"  of  the  women  of  rare  dis- 
cernment and  good  judgment. 


Take  the  short  route  to  hosiery  satisfaction,  ask  for 


44 


Onyx"  Silk  Hosiery 

With  the  "POINTEX"  Heel 

Descriptions  of  a  few  notable  numbers  follow : 


No.  235 

No.  350 

No.  106 

$1.00 

$1.50 

$2.00 

Fine    Silk    with    DUB-L 
Lisle    garter    top,    triple 
extra    spliced    heel    and 
toe,   medium   weight. 

Pure  Silk,  DUB-L  wide 
garter    top,    triple    extra 
spliced     heel     and     toe. 
Seasonable  weight. 

Medium     weight,     finest 
thread  silk,   DUB-L  silk 
garter    top,    triple    extra 
spliced  heel  and  toe. 

These  three  "ONYX"  qualities  with  the   "POINTEX"  Heel,  in  Black  and  all  the  newest  shades. 

Better  values   cannot  be  desired 

You  will  find  "Onyx,"  the  quality   hose,  at  all  quality  shops  throughout  America.      If  you  have  difficulty  obtaining  your  exact  requirements — let  us  help   voul 


Wholesale 


Lord  &  Taylor 


New  York 
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The  Cord  Tire  itself  is  not  new. 
The  newness  lies  in  the  Goodyear 
perfections.  The  English-French  type, 
brought  out  years  ago,  never  attained 
great  vogue.  Its  virtues  were  dimmed 
by  too  many  shortcomings,  including 
high  cost  per  mile. 

But,  starting  with  that,  we  have  for  11 
years  been  constantly  working  on  Cord 
Tires.  This  type  of  construction  is  rather 
expensive.  So  Cord  Tires,  in  cost  per 
tire,  exceed  other  types  somewhat.  Our 
aim  has  been  to  make  extra  mileage  offset 
that  higher  cost. 

Multiplying  Mileage 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires,  to  this  end,  are 
built  greatly  oversize.  We  increased  the 
air  capacity  by  30  per  cent  over  other 
Cord  Tires.  That,  according  to  accepted 
formula,  adds  75  per  cent  to  the  life. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  have  from  6  to 
10  cord  layers.  Our  4-inch  Cord  Tire  is 
an  8-ply  tire.  Our  larger  sizes  are  10-ply. 
That  means  extreme  reinforcement.  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  have  our  No-Rim-Cut 
feature,  which  combats  a  major  waste. 

These  three  great  improvements — each 
exclusive  to  Goodyear— have  multiplied 
Cord  Tire  mileage.  Yet  they  sacrifice  no 
iota  of  resiliency  or  comfort.  And  they 
add  no  extra  price.  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
cost  about  the  same  as  others  of  this  type. 

Then,  to  make  them  utterly  secure,  we 
vulcanize  126  braided  piano  wires  into 


each  tire  base.  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  need 
no  hooks  on  the  base,  and  have  none— 
those  hooks  which  "freeze"  into  the  rim 
flange.  For  front  wheels  they  come  with 
a  heavy  grooved  tread  which  .aids  steer- 
ing. For  rear  wheels  they  come  with 
our  All- Weather  tread,  tough  and  double- 
thick,  with  resistless  sharp-edged  grips. 
Those  are  some  Goodyear  supremacies. 

Cord  Tire  Virtues 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are  Tires  of  super- 
comfort.  They  are  wondrous  shock-ab- 
sorbers. Never  was  a  Cord  Tire  more  resil- 
ient. Never  was  one  better  adapted  to 
minimize  trouble,  give  unusual  mileage,  in- 
crease speed  and  save  power. 

On  electric  cars,  Cord  Tires  have  long 
been  the  only  advised  pneumatics.  Ease 
and  comfort  were  most  appealing  there, 
and  power-saving  was  of  prime  importance. 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  electric  cars  add 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  to  the  mileage  per 
charge.  Now,  with  Goodyear  improve- 
ments, many  gasoline  car  owners  are  adopt- 
ing these  comfort  tires. 


When  you  come  to  Cord  Tires  insist  on 
the  Goodyear  perfections.  In  them  will 
lie  this  type's  permanent  popularity. 

Most  electric  car  makers  supply  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  on  request.  Most  gaso- 
line car  makers  who  do  not  equip  with 
them  will  supply  them  at  a  little  added 
price.  Any  Goodyear  dealer  can  get  them 
for  you.  Any  Goodyear  branch — in  65 
cities — will  direct  you  to  a  stock. 
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GOODYEAR 
SUPREMACIES 

Great  Oversize 
6  to  10  Cord 

Layers 

No-Rim-Cut 

Feature 


All-Wrather 
Tread 


GOODYEAR 
SUPREMACIES 

126  piano-wire 

base 

All-Weather 
Treads 


Plain 
Tread 
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THE    THEATRE 
BOOK  REVIEWS 

SOME  FORERUNNERS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  OPERA.  By 
W.  J.  Henderson.  Henry  Holt  and  Company, 
New  York. 

This  volume  could  not  be  other  than  entertain- 
ing and  instructive,  for  the  field  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson covers  is  new.  He  brings  his  discussion 
and  recital  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
opera  after  that  time  not  belonging  to  the  sub- 
ject specially  treated  in  the  volume.  Many 
authorities  consulted  are  mentioned.  The  book 
has  an  index.  The  very  titles  of  the  fifteen 
chapters  invite  to  their  reading.  Several  chapters 
are  given  to  Poliziano's  "Favola  di  Orpheo." 
Some  other  chapters  are,  "From  Prottola  Drama 
to  Madrigal,"  "The  Predominance  of  the  Spec- 
tacular," "Influence  of  the  Taste  for  Comedy," 
"Vecchi  and  the  Matured  Madrigal  Drama," 
"The  Spectacular  Element  in  Music,"  and  "The 
Medium  for  Individual  Utterance." 

THE  HOUSE  IN  GOOD  TASTE.  By  Elsie  de 
Wolfe.  The  Century  Co.,  N>.  Y. 

Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe's  association  with  the 
stage  gives  a  particular  interest  to  this  book  in- 
asmuch as  her  knowledge  of  the  decorative  art 
has  found  a  practical  use  in  that  stage  manage- 
ment which  concerns  the  home,  just  as  this 
book  concerns  the  comforts  and  cultivated  taste 
of  home  dwellers.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
volume  published  by  The  Century  Co.  is  itself 
an  artistic  piece  of  work.  It  contains  fifty-four 
illustrations,  photographs  in  black  and  white  and 
several  in  color.  We  are  made  to  see  interiors 
of  private  homes,  the  drawing  room,  the  living 
room,  the  sitting  room  and  boudoir,  a  light  gay 
dining  room,  the  dressing  room  and  bath ;  while 
we  are  shown  the  effective  use  of  color,  the 
treatment  of  walls,  and  the  arrangement  doors 
and  windows  and  draperies.  We  also  have  ex- 
teriors. Indeed,  everything  is  treated  of  that 
makes  the  modern  home  comfortable  and  beau- 
tiful. This  is  a  very  unusual  book,  one  which 
no  doubt  will  establish  itself  in  the  regard  of 
everyone  concerned  in  the  house  beautiful. 

STUDIES  IN  STAGECRAFT.  By  Clayton  Hamilton. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  $1.50. 

Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton  always  writes  entertain- 
ingly on  a  broad  basis  of  scholarly  information, 
and_  with  a  certain  progressiveness  of  thought. 
While  his  studies  in  stagecraft  do  not  constitute 
a  formal  textbook,  the  chapters  of  the  book  be- 
ing largely  reprinted,  modified,  revised,  and 
otherwise  serving  only  as  the  basis,  from  his 
work  in  various  magazines,  it  is  useful  to  the 
practical  student  of  playwriting.  There  are 
twenty-four  chapters,  with  an  index,  in  which 
you  will  find  many  names  of  dramatists  referred 
to  and  many  plays.  The  newer  aspects  of  the 
stage  are  naturally  subjected  to  discussion 
throughout  the  volume.  All  the  new  movements 
are  considered,  an  appreciative  chapter  being  as- 
signed to  the  Irish  National  Theatre.  There  is 
much  that  is  general,  but  philosophical,  while 
some  of  the  chapters  are  usefully  technical,  such 
as:  Where  to  begin  a  play;  continuity  of  struc- 
ture; rythm  and  tempo,  and  the  value  of  stage 
conventions.  Among  other  chapters  are:  The 
art  of  the  moving  picture  play:  the  one-act  play 
in  America;  the  personality  of  the  playwright; 
the  period  of  pragmatism,  and  the  undramatic 
drama. 

"How  TO  SEE  A  PLAY."  By  Richard  Burton. 
The  Macmillan  Co. :  New  York. 

This  book  by  the  President  of  the  Drama 
League  will  no  doubt  have  a  large  circulation, 
the  very  title  inviting  perusal.  He  prepares  the 
reader  for  a  general  understanding  of  what  a 
play  is  and  in  what  the  art  of  playwriting  con- 
sists, and  he  then,  in  various  chapters  refers  to, 
with  opinion,  or  summarizes  all  the  notable  plays 
of  the  day.  The  disposal  he  makes  of  these 
plays  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  in  reading 
the  book  one  mav  pass  in  review  his  own  ex- 
periences, impressions  and  opinions  as  a  theatre- 
goer. 
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The  interview  with  Charles  Klein  which  appears  on  page  293  of  this  issue,  was  given  to  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  just  before  the  dramatist  sailed 
on  the  Lusitania,  and  had  already  gone  to  press  in  an  early  form  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  this  city.  As  the  last  talk  given  any  publication  by 
one  of  America's  leading  and  most  successful  dramatists,  it  will  be  read  with  exceptional  interest  and  significance. 
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THE  COVER: —Portrait  in  Colors  of  Miss  Mary  Fuller 

The  colored  portraits  that  appear  on  the  covers  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  each  month  are  those  of  artists  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  on  the  stage.  To  be  put  on  the  cover  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  is  regarded  in  the  profession  as  a 
reward  of  merit.  Players  look  on  it  as  a  theatrical  hall  of  fame.  Money  cannot  buy  the  privilege  and  this  applies  to  the 
inside  contents  of  the  magazine  as  well.  It  is  one  accorded  only  to  talent.  If  only  from  this  standpoint,  therefore,  our  covers 
are  of  particular  value  to  the  public.  If  our  readers  knew  that  the  artist  had  paid  for  the  cover,  as  for  so  much  advertising 
space,  the  picture  would  have  no  value  in  their  eyes.  But,  knowing  that  the  distinction  is  awarded  only  to  real  merit,  the  por- 
traits are  eagerly  sought  and  collected  as  souvenirs.  Mary  Fuller,  star  of  the  Universal  Film  Co.,  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  the  early  go's.  Before  entering  moving  pictures  she  played  several  stock  engagements  and  leads  in  several  produc- 
tions. Later  she  joined  the  film  players  and  soon  became  leading  player  of  the  Edison  Company,  and  one  of  the  best  advertised 
and  most  popular  stars  in  filmdoni.  Besides  a  wonderfully  expressive  face  and  eloquent  eyes  Mary  Fuller  has  the  intelligence 
which  makes  her  acting  a  delight  to  millions  of  moving  picture  devotees  every  day  of  the  year. 
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IE  ANNOUNCE  the  opening  of  our  .book  department  and  will  be  pleased 
to  supply  to  our  readers  any  work  relating  to  the  stage,  drama  and  music. 


The  following  List  of  Books  Should  Be  in  the  Library  of  Every  Lover  of  Music 
and  Drama  and  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  order  and  amount. 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS 

By  ARCHIBALD  HENDERSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Cloth,  Large,  8vo.     $5.00. 

Dr.  Henderson  has  done  his  work  with  the  Boswcllian  thoroughness  and  as- 
siduity. He  has  tracked  Mr.  Shaw  down  through  the  files  of  remote  and  for- 
gotten  newspapers;  he  lias  ransacked  libraries;  he  has  unearthtd  and  pumped  Mr. 
Shaw's  friends  and  critics  in  all  countries;  he  has  zealously  studied  the  social 
movements  in  which  his  hero  was  involved,  and  got  the  atmosphere  of  the  London 
intellectual  cliques  as  if  he  had  lived  his  life  among  them  instead  of  being  a 
professor  in  an  American  university. 


The  American  Stage  of  To-Day 

By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 
12mo.    Cloth.    $1.50 

A  vital  treatment  of  the  drama  in  America  as  it  is  developed  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  almost  ten  years  since  the  appearance  of  any  similar  work,  and  during 
that  time  inf port  ant  chatiges  have  marked  the  evolution  of  the  stage  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Eaton's  style  is  piquant  and  illuminating;  his  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  theatre  fascinating  and  informing.  It  is  a  full  book,  stimulating  the  reader 
to  a  new  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  the  value  of  our  time  in  the  progress 
of  the  American  stage. 


Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre,  1914-15 

JOHN  PARKER,  Editor 

With  an  introduction  by  SIR  HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE 
8vo.     Cloth.     946  pages.     Net,  $3.00 

This  book  is  primarily  intended  to  be  a  biographical  dictionary  of  the  more 
prominent  persons  connected  with  the  contemporary  stage,  not  only  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  profession  of  acting,  but  also  of  managers,  dramatists,  musical 
composers,  critics,  etc. 

The  theatre  of  to-day  is  cosmopolitan,  and  the  interchange  of  plays  and 
plovers  has  become  frequent,  so  that  many  hundred  notabilities  of  the  theatre 
not  only  in  America  and  Great  Britain,  but  also  in  the  British  Colonies,  France, 
Germany,  Holland  and  the  other  European  countries  are  included. 


The  Theatre  of  Today 

By  HIRAM  KELLY  MODERWELL 

With  35  Illustrations  and  Numerous  Line  Cuts  in  the  Text 
Cloth.      12mo.     $1.50  net 

This  book  takes  the  modern  theatre  from  different  angles,  showing  how  all 
the  arts,  painting,  architecture,  music,  dancing,  hare  been  brought  to  the  service 
of  the  drama  in  an  unprecedented  degree  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  description 
of  these  forces  is  as  simple  as  possible,  and  the  illustrations,  of  unusual  interest, 
have  a  direct  relation  to  the  text.  From  the  matter  of  technique  the  book  ROCS  on 
to  the  work  of  the  principal  European  and  American  dramatists  of  the  period. 


Who's  Who  in  Music 

A  Biographical  Record  of  Contemporary  Musicians 

H.  SAKE  WYNDHAM  and  GEOFFREY  L'EPINE,  Editors 
8vo.     300  pages.     Net,  $2.00 

An  enormous  section  of  the  American  public  is  largely  interested  in  music 
and  musicians.  There  is,  however,  probably  no  profession  so  lacking  in  cohesion 
or  organisation  as  that  of  music,  and  this  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  entire 
absence  of  definite,  accessible  information  about  its  members  great  and  small, 
illustrious  and  obscure.  The  compilers  of  "Who's  Who  in  Music"  set  out  with 
the  idea  of  correcting  this.  They  confine  themselves  to  living  personalities. 

The  work  contains  about  one  thousand  biographies  of  the  leading  British, 
American,  Continental  and  British  Colonial  musicians,  including  concert  and  opera 
singers,  concert  agents,  critics,  managers,  with  detailed  accounts  of  their  careers, 
and  these  will  be  revised  and  ad$ed  to  in  future  editions.  There  are  many  other 
features  of  interest  and  value  in.  the  book. 


PLAY-MAKING 

A  Manual  of  Craftsmanship 


By  WILLIAM  ARCHER        $2.00  net ;  by  mail.  $2.15 


interest  and  move  an  audience  assembled  ii 


nterest  ana  move  an  audience  assembled  in  a  theatre. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  students  of  the  drama  and  more  especially  those  who 
'esire  to  take  part  in  the  marked  revival  of  dramatic  literature  on  both  sides  of 
he  Atlantic  will  find  profit  in  a  handbook  the  lack  of  which  has  hitherto  been 

rli    nttfi    rcvrdteti 


. 

felt  and  regretted. 


From  Studio  to  Stage 

By  WEEDON  GROSSMITH 
With  32  Full-Page  Illustrations  Demy  8vo.     $4.00  net 

Justly  famous  as  a  comedian  of  unique  gifts,  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  is 
nevertheless  an  extremely  versatile  personality,  whose  interests  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  theatre.  These  qualities  have  enabled  him  to  write  a  most  enter- 
taining book.  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  early  ambitions  and  exploits 
ax  an  artist,  which  career  he  abandoned  for  that  of  an  actor.  The  book  is  well 
supplied  with  illustrations,  some  of  them  reproductions  of  the  author's  own  work. 


1  small  8vo. 


MAKING-UP 

By  JAMES  YOUNG 
Cloth.     With  great  many  Illustrations. 


$1.25 


Here  is  a  book  that  many  ambitious  players  and  amateurs  will  welcome. 
Many  months  of  painstaking  research  and  considerable  expense  were  lavished 
upon  its  compilation  and  preparation,  and  the  result  which  lies  before  the  reader, 
unll  doubtless  meet  every  requirement  of  those  interested.  This  work  shows  the 
different  phases  of  make-up  and  every  section  is  thoroughly  covered.  They  are 
as  follows:  Section  I,  Making  up — a  History,  Section  II,  Requirements.  Section 
III,  Methods  of  make-up.  Section  IV,  Features.  Section  I',  Types  and  nation- 
alities. Section  VI,  Interesting  talks  on  make-up  by  prominent  actors. 


BY  SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENT  WITH  THE   PUBLISHERS  THE   FOLLOWING  WORKS   ARE  OFFERED  WAY  BELOW  THE  REGULAR   PRICE 


Plays  of  Our  Forefathers 

By  CHARLES  MILLS  GAYLEY 

I  large  octavo.    Cloth.     With  28  Illustrations 

Publisher's  Price  $3.50          Our  Price  $1.75 

An  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
eariy^  Miracle  and  Morality  Plays,  of  which  "Every- 
man" is  now  so  famous  an  example,  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  old  wood-cuts.  Professor  Gavle\, 
who  has  spent  several  years  in  an  exhaustive  study 
of  ihis  period,  has  made  the  book  the  most  thorough 
presentation  of  the  subject  in  this  country,  While 
the  work  embodies  substantial  scholarship  at  the  same 
time  it  treats  of  an  interesting  theme  in  a  popular 
way. 


Great  Love  Stories  &  Theatre 

By  CHARLES  W.  COLLINS 

1  large  octavo.     Cloth.     With  8  Illustrations 
Publisher's  Price  $3.50  Our  Price  $1.75 

A  volume  of  true  love  stories,  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  stage,  in  which  great  ladies  of  the 
theatre  have  figured.  Mr.  Collinses  work  is  not  only 
eminently  readable  for  its  romantic  interest ,  but  it 
is  historically  correct  as  -well.  Nell  Gywn  and  Charles 
II,  Napoleon  and  Mile.  Georges,  Madame  Dorval  and 
Alfred  de  Vigny  are  among  his  characters.  Their 
stories,  and  those  of  the  others  in  the  book,  are 
classic  incidents  in  stage  history. 


MOLIEREi  A  Biography 

By  H.  C.  CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 

Introduction  by  Prof.  T.  F.  Crane  of  Cornell  University 

10  Illustrations  by  "Job" 
Complete  Index  and  Appendices.     Large  8vo. 

Publisher's  Price  $3.50  Our  Price  $1.75 

"An  exceedingly  readable  book  and  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  greatest  of  French 
dramatists.  The  book  much  more  than  fulfils  the 
promises  of  its  title.  It  is  not  simply  a  biography  of 
Molii-re,  but  as  complete  a  presentation  as  is  needed 
by  the  general  public  of  the  history  the  sources  and 
the  contents  of  his  masterpieces." 
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SCENE    IN    FRED   JACKSON'S    FARCE,    "A    FULL    HOUSE,"    AT   THE    LONGACRE 


The  New 


Lucille     Lillian    Tucker 

Jack    Kenyon George    Lydecker 

Miss  "Tony"   Miller Adele  Rowland 

Dolly    Dip Helen   Clarke 

"Freddy      Popple.  . .  .Lawrence    Grossmith 

Platt    Carl   Lyle 

An    Interior   Decorator Tom    Graves 


Whit 


PRINCESS.  "NOBODY  HOME." 
Musical  comedy  in  two  acts  by  Guy 
Bolton  and  Paul  Rubens.  Music  by 
Jerome  Kern  and  others.  Produced 
on  April  2oth  with  this  cast: 

Regan  Terry J.   Abbot   Worthley 

An    Unknown Tom    Graves 

Bell    Boy    Quentm   Tod 

Rolando    D'Amorini Charles   Judels 

Mrs.    D'Amorini Maude   Odell 

Vernon    Popple George    Anderson 

Violet    Brinton Alice    Dovey 

Barmaid    Delia    Connor 

"The    Pippin" Louise    White 

"Nobody  Home"  is  one  of  those  pleasing  entertainments,  with  song  and 
dance,  of  no  particular  significance  in  idea  or  story,  but  which  supplies 
for  the  moment  agreeable  impressions  that  are  sufficient  for  an  idle  hour 
or  two.     Even  for  this  purpose  a  comic  opera  must  be  comic  and  must 
have  good  quality.     The  performers  in  it  have  individual  significance,  so 
that  the   light   opera   abundantly   answers   its   purpose.     The   action   and 
humor  of  the  piece  are  in  the  nature  of  a  French  farce,  not  an  objection- 
able circumstance,  for  it  supplies  animation  and  complications.     An  Eng- 
lishman of  comic  appearance  and  the  usual  stage  obtuseness  of  his  kind 
visits  a  brother,  a  fashionable  dancer,  in  New  York,  and,  at  the  hotel,  is 
lodged  in  a  room  of  a  dancer,  who  is  absent  over  night,  and  becomes  the 
cause  of  a  number  of  misunderstandings  and  happenings  growing  out  of 
jealousies.     Miss  Rowland,  with  her  archness  and  attractiveness  is  agree- 
able, from  every  point  of  view,  as  Tony,  the  dancer ;  and  Miss  Dovey,  as 
Violet,  in  love  with  the  brother  of  the  English  visitor,  a  society  dancer, 
shares  with  Miss  Rowland  the  appreciative  attention  of  the  audience.     It 
will  be  observed  that  dancing  is  the  feature  of  the  story;  and  this  dan- 
cing, distinguished  in  couples,  is  further  carried  on  by  frequent  eruption 
of  the   chorus.     Character  is  provided  by  various   nationalities,   Charles 
Judels  being  an   Italian,  pursued   through   the   merry  happenings   by   an 
angry  and  jealous  wife,  who  is  finally  placated,  but  not  without  having 
experienced   many   anxieties.     Tom   Graves,   one   of   the   most   eccentric 
comedians    on   the    stage    in    his    own    way,    contributed    his    personality. 
Quentin  Tod  and  Helen  Clarke  introduced,  on  occasion,   society  dances 
with  the  latest  steps  and  movejnents.     Maude  Odell,  George  Anderson, 
George  Lydecker  and  Lawrence  Grossmith  belong  to  an  assemblage  of 
actors  who  are  of  a  better  quality  than  the  story  itself,  and  who  have 
made  a  success  of  a  very  light  but  very  agreeable  piece. 


German 
agents  who  abuse 
American  hospi- 
tality by  trying, 
secretly  or  openly, 
to  alienate  Ger- 
man born  citizens  from  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  char- 
acter of  Heiurich  Brandt,  the  sturdy  old  German,  who,  after  his  inventive 
talents  have  been  refused  recognition  in  the  Fatherland,  comes  to  Amer- 
ica to  secure  fame  and  fortune,  is  well  drawn,  and  the  scene  in  which  he 
denounces  the  attempt  of  the  German  emissaries  to  get  him  to  betray  the 
flag  of  his  new  country  is  most  effective. 

In  a  generous  impulse,  Mr.  Brandt  donated  a  million  dollars  to  the 
Kaiser's  war  chest.  Instantly  he  is  a  marked  man.  German  agents,  with 
or  without  official  authority,  come  to  his  house  and  make  it  a  center  of 
warlike  propaganda.  After  praising  the  old  man  for  his  gift  and  con- 
ferring on  him  the  decoration  of  the  White  Eagle,  the  agents  say  that  he 
can  render  the  Fatherland  a  still  greater  service  by  destroying  the  great 
powder  plant  which  furnishes  ammunition  to  the  allies.  The  old  man  in- 
dignantly refuses.  They  threaten.  He  rises  to  order  them  out  of  the 
house,  but  the  effort  brings  on  a  heart  attack.  He  is  carried  away  to  bed 
and  the  conspirators  have  it  all  their  own  way,  being  aided  by  Fritz,  the 
old  man's  son,  who  not  realizing  he  is  guilty  of  treason,  agrees  to  drop  a 
bomb  from  his  aeroplane  on  to  the  powder  works.  But  the  United  States 
secret  service  men  have  not  been  idle.  They  have  watched  the  German 
agents  and  put  a  spy  on  their  heels  in  the  person  of  Lili  Buelow,  an  at- 
tractive young  woman  who  is  ostensibly  a  guest  in  the  Brandt  household. 
Aided  by  an  English  butler,  Lili  watches  closely  every  movement  of  the 
plotters,  and  at  the  psychological  moment  is  able  to  foil  them. 

At  times  the  play  degenerates  into  rank  melodrama.  On  the  opening 
night,  the  German  conspirators  followed  so  faithfully  every  tradition  of 
the  conventional  stage  villain,  stalking  in  tip-toed  one  after  the  other, 
hiding  behind  curtains,  listening  at  keyholes,  etc.,  that  it  is  little 
wonder  derisive  laughter  came  from  the  sophisticated  Broadway  audience. 
William  H.  Thompson  gave  a  splendid  impersonation  of  the  old  Ger- 
man, loyal  to  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Gail  Kane  acted  well  the  part  of 
the  English  spy.  David  Powell  was  forceful  as  the  son.  Fritz,  but  a  flaw- 
less English  accent  hardly  fitted  the  character  he  assumed.  No  one  could 
possibly  have  taken  him  for  a  man  of  German  parentage. 


KNICKERBOCKER.  "THE  HYPHEN."  Play  in  three  acts  by  Justus 
Miles  Forman.  Produced  on  April  igth-with  this  cast: 

Heinrich  Brandt  W.  H.  Thompson  A  Maid .'....Ruth  Ashmead 

Frau  Brandt Louise  Sydmeth  Rittmeister  Karl Robert  Haines 

Fritz  David  Powell  Herr  I.iebermann William  Buress 

Lili  Buelow  Gail  Kane  Herr  Schmidt Bertram  Marburgh 

Bellows,  "William" Grant  Stewart  Officer John  N.  Wheeler 

It  was  inevitable  that  a  deluge  of  war  plays  should  follow  Europe's 
Armaggedon.  Some  have  been  good :  others  indifferent.  "The  Hyphen" 
belongs  to  the  latter  class.  The  subject  with  which  the  piece  deals — that 
of  American  neutrality  and  patriotism — is  interesting  and  timely,  but  it  is 
crudely  written  and  shows  throughout  evidence  of  having  been  thrown 
together  in  great  haste. 

The  play  is  intended  as  a  protest  against  the  active  propaganda  of  cer- 


PARK.  "ARMS  AND  THE  MAN."  Comedy  in  three  acts  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  Revived  on  Mav  3rd  with  this  cast: 

Captain    Bluntschli Arnold    Daly  Officer Charles    Laite 

Major   Sergius   Saranoff. .  .Montagu   Love  Catherine  Petkoff Anne  Sutherland 

Major  Petkoff George   Giddens  Raina  Petkoff Dons  Mitchell 

Nicola   Stanley  Dark  Louka    Fania  Marmoff 

Mr.  Arnold  Daly's  performances  in  the  Bernard  Shaw  plays  have  a 
particular  interest  in  that  he  is  identified  with  their  early  introduction  to 
the  American  stage.  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  it  is  true,  was  first  produced 
by  Richard  Mansfield,  and  for  that  reason  the  revival  of  the  play  by  Mr. 
Daly  is  less  interesting  than  the  revivals  of  "You  Never  Can  Tell"  and 
of  "Candida."  A  comparison  of  the  performance  of  Captain  Bluntschli 
by  Arnold  Daly  with  that  of  Mansfield  would  serve  no  purpose,  and  is 
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really  immaterial.  The  comedy  is  satirical,  and  Arnold  Daly  is  hardly  think  of  him  as  the  exponent  of  a  theory  of  a  particular  vein  of  thought 
less  qualified  in  the  sat.nc  d.sposition  than  Mansfield  was.  The  play  is  Much  of  this  change  of  heart  may  be  due  to  the  genius  of  Herr  Reicher 
too  familiar,  both  in  print  and  in  the  reminiscence  of  people  to  require  and  his  acting,  at  once  strong  and  delicate,  must  be  seen  to  appreciate  the 
recounting  now.  limes  have  changed,  and  the  actual  soldier  of  to-day  portrait  that  he  paints  of  an  egotist  willing  to  sacrifice  the  woman  he 
is  certainly  not  the  soldier  that  Shaw  had  in  his  mind  at  the  time  he  loved,  the  woman  he  married,  his  son,  his  friends,  his  dependants  to  1m 
wrote  the  play.  If  he  exists,  he  is  not  on  the  battlefield  of  to-day.  In  ideal-in  brief  a  character  essentially  unsympathctic-and  yet  send  us 

away  from  the  theatre,  understanding  Ibsen's  hero  and  likiny  him.  It  is 
possible  that  the  once  youthful  enthusiasm  of  many  for  Ibsen  has  cooled, 
but  here  is  another  of  his  creatures  whom  they  are  certain  to  admit  into 
their  Pantheon— especially  if  they  see  Herr  Emanuel  Reicher  in  the  role. 


other  words,  the  play  is  an  anachronism.  The  consequence  is  that  much 
of  the  peculiar  humor  and  satire  of  Shaw  has  vanished  from  it,  not  en- 
tirely, but  sufficiently  so  to  make  it  that  the  play  depends  almost  entirely 
on  its  acting  qualities.  It  is  a  very  good  test  of  Shaw,  for  it  is  the  action 
rather  than  the  verbal  brilliance  that  counts.  Except  for  that  it  would 
be  a  poor  thing.  That  the  play  stands  revival  is  proof  enough  that  Shaw 
is  a  dramatist.  There  is  abundant  character,  dramatic  situations  and 
episodes.  In  fact,  there  is  so  much  action  in  it  that  the  performers,  so 
willing  it,  may  be  as  vociferous  as  in  a  melodrama.  Indeed  this  tendency 
to  over  acting  was  conspicuous.  Mr.  Arnold  Daly's  performance  was 
more  measured,  somewhat  more  subdued  and  more  artistic  perhaps  than 
formerly.  George  Giddens,  as 
Major  Petkoff,  is  comical  and 
plays  with  his  usual  effective- 
ness. If  discrimination  in  ex- 
cellence should  be  made  ap- 
probation would  fall  to  Fania 
Marinoff,  as  Louka.  Other 
parts  were  taken  by  actors,  al- 
ready disinguished,  and  whose 
shortcomings  in  performance 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  play  has  gone  back. 


dBMDe  to  t^e  C^eatreg 


BANDBOX.  Bill  of  four  unusual  plays 
acted  by  the  Washington  Square  Players. 

BOOTH.  "THE  BUBBLE."  New  char- 
acter study  by  Edward  Locke,  in  which 
that  mirthful  and  artistic  performer,  Louis 
Mann,  appears  as  a  retail  delicatessen  shop- 
keeper. 

CANDLER.  "ON  TRIAL."  Old-fashioned 
melodrama  presented  in  a  novel  and  effect- 
ive way.  One  of  the  genuine  successes  oi 
the  present  season. 

CASINO.  "A  MODERN  EVE."  Old- 
fashioned  musical  comedy  from  the  Ger- 
man, with  William  Norris  and  Ernest 
Glendinning  in  the  cast. 

COHAN.  "IT  PAYS  TO  ADVERTISE." 
Highly  amusing  farce  growing  out  of  the 
idea  that  publicity  spells  success. 

COMEDY.  "THE  WHITE  FEATHER."  Play 
of  the  present  war  and  the  German  spy 
system. 

CORT.  "UNDER  COVER."  Polite  melo- 
drama of  the  New  York  Customs,  with  a 
novel  twist  at  the  end. 

ELTINGE.  "THE  SONGS  OF  SONGS." 
Vivid  and  somewhat  salacious  play  of 
gay  life  in  New  York;  based  on  Suder- 
mann's  novel. 


old    melod 

school,  revived  with  a  remarkable  cast,  in- 
cluding some  of  our  most  distinguished 
players. 

48TH  STREET.  Revival  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullvan's  tuneful  operetta,  "THE  MIKADO," 
featuring  that  favorite  comedian,  De  Wolf 
Hopper. 

44Tii  STREET.  "THE  PEASANT  GIRL." 
Successful  version  of  a  foreign  opera,  with 
catchy  music  and  the  popular  Emma  Tren- 
tini. 

FULTON.     "TwiN  BEDS."     Vastly  amus- 
ing   farce,    built    on    the    complications    of       Comedy   with 
life  in  a  New  York  apartment  house.  sonated   by 

GAIETY.  "SiiE's  IN  AGAIN."  New 
farcical  comedy  by  Thomas  J.  Gray,  pre- 
sented by  Ned  Wayburn. 


48™  STREET.  "JOHN  GA- 
BRIEL BORKMAN."  Drama  in 
four  acts  by  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Produced  on  April  I3th  with 
the  following  cast : 

John  Gabriel  Borkman,  Emanuel 
Reicher;  Mrs.  Gunhild  Borkman, 
Alice  Harrington;  Erhart  Borkman, 
Paul  Gordon;  Miss  Ella  Rentheim, 
Alma  Kruger;  Mrs.  Fanny  Wilton, 
Thais  Lawton;  Vilhelm  Foldal,  Ro- 
land Young;  Frida  Foldal,  Inez 
Banghart;  Maid,  Edith  Seabury. 

Ibsen,  instead  of  growing 
until  he  includes  all  classes 
and  all  seasons,  is  a  dramatic 
author  to  be  cherished  and  ex- 
ploited by  select  societies  and 
relegated  to  the  spring  or 
supplementary  season  when,  it 
may  be  presumed,  a  discount 
is  granted  on  the  rent  of  a 
theatre.  At  least  that  seems 
to  be  his  lot  in  New  York,  the 
modern  stage  offering,  "John 

Gabriel  Borkman,"  for  a  few  performances  at  the  Forty-eighth  Street 
Theatre,  and  Mr.  Robert  Whittier  presenting  "Ghosts"  at  the  Longacre 
like  a  dish  meant  only  for  epicures.  The  former  production  had  the 
supreme  advantage  of  the  acting  of  Emanuel  Reicher,  the  famous  Berlin 
actor,  in  the  title  role. 

Herr  Reicher  in  a  "foreword"  excuses  himself  for  attempting  to  play 
in  English,  but  he  need  not  have  done  so,  for  except  now  and  then  to 
delay  the  tempo,  his  use  of  our  tongue  is  exceptionally  good,  and  permits 
him  to  give  full  meaning  to  his  words.  It  should  be  said,  at  once,  that 
this  foreign  actor  succeeds  in  vitalizing  Ibsen's  heroic  egotist,  empha- 
sizing his  heroism  without  diminishing  his  humanity,  as  no  actor,  Eng- 
lish or  home-grown  could  do.  Acting  like  that  Herr  Reicher  does  in  the 
second  act  of  this  play  is,  unhappily,  rarely  to  be  seen  now-a-days  on  our 
stage. 

It  is  in  this  second  act  that  the  last  play  by  Ibsen  (this  author  an- 
nounced his  "When  We  Dead  Awoke"  as  an  epilogue)  touches  its  highest 
pathos.  In  the  third  act,  by  no  error  of  construction  but  by  paucity  of 
incident,  the  attention  is  not  so  closely  held,  and  the  force  of  the  situation 
has  spent  itself,  but  the  death  scene  of  the  "Miner's  Son"  on  the  rugged, 
snow-bound  coast,  overlooking  the  wild  sea,  carries  us  again  up  to  the 
heights.  A  beautiful  scene,  exquisitely  written,  is  this  one,  and  few 


LYCEUM.      "BEVERLY'S    BALANCE."     Comedy    in    three    acts    by    Paul 
Kester.     Produced  on  April  I2th  with  this  cast: 

Watt    Dinwiddie Pedro    de    Cordoba       Beverly   Dinwiddir Margaret  Anilm 

Vrrp,?  ;,' '  -1  ;•;••  \V  •  •  X.Harr>r   Barfoot       J.  Couitland  Rcdlaw.' William  Boy.I 

Mrs.  M.  Randolph.  .Mrs.  Charles  G.  Craig       Mrs.  Kcdlaw Ruth  Holt  Boucicault 

"Beverly's  Balance"  (a  clumsy  title,  and  that  too  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  three  others  had  been  tried  and  cast  aside  in  its  favor),  the  recent 
offering  at  the  Lyceum  is  de- 
scribed by  its  author,  Paul 
Kester,  as  a  comedy  in  three 
acts.  It  is  rather  a  satirical 
farce,  based  upon  a  nove! 
hypothesis  and  worked  out 
with  admirable  technical  skill 
and  embellished  with  dialogue 
that  is  apt,  illustrative  and  so- 
phistically  witty.  It  is  really 
a  better  composition  than  it 
appeared  to  be  on  the  opening 
night,  albeit  its  reception  was 
a  most  flattering  one,  because 
on  that  occasion  the  tempo  at 
times  was  exasperatingly  slow, 
undue  attention  was  given  to 
unimportant  details  while  two 
of  the  five  principal  characters 
were  not  realized. 

It  is  all  very  ingenious  and 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  advanced 
modern  conditions.  Beverly  is 
a  role  admirably  suited  to  Miss 
Margaret  Anglin's  resourceful 
and  effective  comedy  methods. 
It  is  a  very  human  characteri- 
zation which  she  presents  and 
so  naturally  depicted  that  the 
very  simplicity  of  her  art 
probably  conceals  its  true 
value.  Her  proud  but  practi- 
cal aunt  from  the  South  is 
sketched  with  rare  and  unctu- 
ous humor  by  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Craig,  although  her  Southern 

accent  is  somewhat  intermittent,  while  the  kindly  generous  and  well  mean- 
ing young  millionaire,  as  acted  by  William  Boyd,  reveals  that  player  as 
an  actor  of  admirable  intelligence  and  secure  personal  skill.  Pedro  De 
Cordoba  is  only  fairly  happy  as  the  Cousin  Watt,  nor  does  Ruth  Holt 
Boucicault  quite  bring  out  the  charm  of  the  silly  wife,  for  without  that 
quality  the  point  of  the  situation  is  not  realized.  Harry  Barfoot  is  quite 
capable  in  a  minor  role,  and  the  two  settings  are  eminently  satisfying. 


GLOBE.  "CHIN-CHIN."  Musical  fantasy 
with  the  inimitable  Montgomery  and  Stone 
and  a  bevy  of  pretty  girls. 

HARRIS.  "THE  LIE."  Interesting  drama 
of  English  life  with  emotional  opportunities 
for  Margaret  Illington. 

HUDSON.  "THE  SHOW  SHOP."  A  play 
within  a  play;  clever  farce  dealing  with  Hie 
behind  the  scenes. 

LONGACRE.  "A  FULL  HOUSE."  An 
amusing  farce,  well  acted,  that  should 
prove  good  summer  entertainment. 

LYCEUM.  "BEVERLY'S  BALANCE."  Spright- 
ly farce  in  which  Margaret  Anglin  reveals 
her  skill  as  a  comedienne. 

LYRIC.  "THE  ONLY  GIRL."  Musical 
comedy  by  the  popular  authors  of  "Mile. 
Modiste."  Clever  entertainment  above  the 
average  in  artistic  merit. 

MAXINE  ELLIOTT'S.  "EXPERIENCE." 
Ingenious  morality  play  depicting  the  perils 
that  beset  Youth  in  the  Big  City 

PLAYHOUSE.  "SINNERS."  Old-fash- 
ioned melodrama  of  the  kind  that  used  to 
delight  our  grandfathers. 

PARK.  Alternate  bill.  "You  NEVER 
CAN  TELL"  and  "ARMS  AND  THE  MAN."  Re- 
vival of  two  of  Bernard  Shaw's  comedies 


EMPIRE.    "A  CELEBRATED  CASE."    Stately       by  Arnold  Daly  and  acted  by  capable  casts, 
rama    of    the    "Two    ORPHANS  '  PRINCESS.       "NOBODY     HOME."       New 


musical    comedy    of    the    usual     Broadway 

REPUBLIC.       "THE     NATURAL      LAW." 
Another  unsavory  "Sex"  play  dealing  with 
the  struggle  between  natural  sex  attraction 
and   the  conventions   of   society. 
"" 


. 

SHUBERT.  "TRILBY."  Elaborate  re- 
vival with  a  remarkable  cast  of  the  drama- 
tization of  Du  Maurier's  famous  story, 
which  first  took  New  York  by  storm  twenty 
years  ago. 

39TH     STREET.       "TAKING     CHANCES." 
entleman   burglar,   imper- 
ellegen,  for   its  hero. 
WINTER   GARDEN.    -MAID   IN    AMER- 
ICA."     Usual  girl-and-music  show,  featuring 
popular  vaudeville  favorites. 


CASINO.  "A  MODERN  EVE."  Musical  comedy  from  the  German. 
Adapted  by  William  M.  Hough  and  Benjamin  H.  Burt  ;  music  by  Jean 
Gilbert  and  Victor  Hallender.  Produced  on  May  3rd  with  this  cast  : 

Baroness  de  la  Roche  Taille.  .  Hazel  Cox  Niniche  Cascadier  .  Georgie  Drew  Menduni 

Count  Castell-Vajour.  ..  .Alexander  Clark  Casimir  Cascadier  .........  William  Norris 

Justin    Pontgirard.  ..  .Ernest    Glendinning  Secretary    .................  Ailene   Boley 

Dickey  Rutherford  ........  Cyrij  Chadwick  Minister    ..............  Herbert   Salinger 

Renee   Cascadier  ...........  Leila   Hughes  Ponette    .................  Billie    Wilkens 

Camille  Cascadier  .........  Dorothy  Webb  Marguerite   ................  Tracy  Elbert 

In  London  they  have  revived  "Floradora"  and  in  New  York  they  have 
revived  something  anterior  even  to  that  little  piece  of  sextette  fame. 
This  is  a  musical  comedy  called  "A  Modern  Eve,"  which  has  nothing 
modern  about  it  except  the  adjective  in  the  title.  It  comes  from  Germany, 
and  the  stage  settings  and  costumes  come  from  the  West.  To  watch  the 
two  acts  and  to  listen  to  the  music  recalled,  not  unpleasantly,  a  long 


tragedies,  however  applauded,  have  ever  reached  so  satisfactory  a  con-      series  of  innocuous  and   forgotten  comic-operas  which   cavorted   in  this 


clusion. 

While   "John   Gabriel   Borkman"   can   hardly   be   expected  to  hold   the 
boards  so  frequently  as  other  plays  by  Ibsen— as  "Ghosts"  or  "The  Doll's 


house  under  Aronson  and  Lederer,  between  the  alpha  and  omega  of  this 
kind  of  entertainment,  that  is  between  "Erminie"  and  "Floradora."  In 
those  happy  days  no  musical  piece  was  complete  without  a  march  of 


House"  or  even  "Hedda  Gabler,"  it  is  a  play  which  inclines  the  spectator  young  women  masculinely  attired  and  "A  Modern  Eve"  restores  this  for- 

to  a  kindlier  feeling  towards  the  author  than  either  of  these,  for  here  gotten  feature.     Their  costumes  were  of  white  satin  knee-breeches  and 

Ibsen's  cynicism,  his   morbid   egotism,   takes   a  different  shape,   and   our  American  beauty  red  coats.    They  carried  roses  of  the  same  kind  and  the 

admiration  for  his  powers  is  less  frequently  jarred  by  annoyance  at  their  scene  wr -,  pervaded  by  this  striking  shade  of  red.    It  did  not  tone  in  well 

wayward  misuse.     Here  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  hero  with   the  red-brick  house  of  the   Pontgirards,   and   throughout   the  two 

as  a  human  being  to  be  loved  or  hated,  or  both,  and  we  do  not  have  to  scenes  there  were  frequent  clashes  of  color.    But  these  would  not  have 
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been  criticized  back  in  the  middle  eighties ;  now-a-days  audiences  are  very 
particular  about  color  schemes. 

The  plot  of  this  German-American  opera  would  not  confuse  a  Montes- 
sori  pupil — it  is,  however,  kept  going  and  not  buried  under  interpolated 
vaudeville  acts.  A  strong-minded  woman,  quite  the  strongest  minded, 
brings  her  daughters  up  to  professions  and  in  the  mood  to  reject  suitors  in 
marriage  if  these  will  not  promise  to  obey.  One  daughter  marries — the 
incident,  priest  and  wedding  veil,  orange  blossoms,  etc.,  provides  a  first 
finale — and  in  the  second  act  seeks  a  divorce  from  her  husband  of  a  year. 
This  is  a  mother-in-law  act  with  a  ven- 
geance. A  flowery  rampart  separates  the 
men  from  the  women  on  the  stage  and  across 
this  are  shouted  and  sung  all  the  well-worn 
arguments  for  and  against  woman  suffrage. 
William  Morris  is  truly  funny  here  and  he 
has  need  to  be.  Nothing  happens  in  the  end 
except  a  general  reconciliation.  The  intro- 
duction of  two  "international"  dancers  who 
twirl  very  marvelously — the  woman  exhibit- 
ing in  her  revolutions  a  pair  of  ankle-length 
lace  trousers — provides  a  needed  contem- 
porary note  to  make  the  title  fit  the  comedy. 


girl  being  unworthy  of  her  son,  in  her  own  opinion  and  no  doubt  in  fact. 
Mr.  Goodman  has  the  dramatic  touch,  but  the  little  play  is  of  doubtful  value. 


BANDBOX.      The     Washington     Square 
Players,    offering    from    time   to    time    little 
plays    of    unequal    merit,    with    some    that 
should  not  be  produced  at  all,  have  managed 
so   far   to   present   at   least   a   novelty   with 
each   bill.     They   are  beginning   also   to   in- 
troduce   a    certain    novelty    in    the    way    of 
better  performances.     The   feature  of   their 
last  bill   is   "A   Miracle  of   St.   Anthony,"   a 
satiric  legend  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.    It  is 
one  of  his  earlier  plays,  and  there  was  some 
claim,  although  it  was  not  announced  on  the 
bill,    that    it   was   produced    from    a    manu- 
script.     The    Maeterlinck    quality    is    in    it. 
There   are   eighteen   characters,   including   a 
corpse.     The   presence   of    a    deceased   per- 
son, laid  out  on  a  bier  in  an  alcove,   from 
which    the    curtains    are    presently    drawn, 
would  seem  to  be  daring.     So  it  is,  but  it  is 
treated     in     the     right     satiric     spirit,     and 
strangely  enough  the  spirit  of  comedy.    This 
is  partly  possible  because  it  is  a  legend.     St. 
Anthony  visits  a  house,  the  mistress  of  which 
has   died,   the   relatives  being  assembled   for 
the  funeral  feast.  The  old  servant  maid,  alone 
in  the  room,  is  unwilling  to  admit  the  shabby 
looking  priest  with  the  halo  about  his  head, 
but  she  is  a  religious  person  and  finally  con- 
sents to  call  the  head  of  the  house.     There 
is  a  general  inclination  to  turn  the  priest  out,  and  various  characters  at- 
tempt to  reason  with  the  man  who  has  come  to  bless  the  house  and  who 
demands  to  see  the  corpse.     When  they  reason  with  him  and,   in  turn, 
take  hold  of  him  to  thrust  him  out,  they  find  him  as  immovable  and  rigid 
as  a  statue.     They  finally  have  the  curtain  drawn  and  when  St.  Anthony 
stands  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  he  brings  the  woman  to  life.    She  sits 
up  and  begins  an  angry  tirade.     She  falls  back,  and  later  it  is  found  that 
life  has  departed  from  her,  after  St.  Anthony  has  been  thrust  out.     A 
part  of  the  satire  is  the  disappointment  of  the  various  relatives  in  the 
coming  to   life   of   the   person    from   whom   they   expected   inheritances. 
Certainly  this  is  a  very  unusual  piece.     It  was  hardly  Maeterlinck  at  his 
best.     It  was  at  least  a  novelty.     In  the  acting,  the  company,  here  and 
there,  showed  some  professional  qualities.    A  play  by  Rose  Pastor  Stokes, 
entitled  "In  April,"  was  the  first  play  of  the  bill.    While  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  episode,  it  was  from  the  life  and  was  gripping.    A  girl,  living 
with  her  mother  who  is  mistreated,  often  beaten,  by  the  drunken  husband, 
the  girl's  stepfather,  is  about  to  go  away  with  a  young  man,  her  lover,  but 
after  a  scene  of  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  stepfather,  who  comes  in,  she 
breaks  down  sobbing  at  the  door,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  continue  in 
the  sordid  and  miserable  life  with  her  mother,  sacrificing  herself  in  order 
to  be  at  her  side.    Mrs.  Stokes  has  written  something  here  that  shows  the 
dramatic  faculty.     Miss  Marie  McNally,  it  being  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage,  acted  the  part  of  the  girl  in  a  way  that  showed  eminent  fitness 
for  the  task.    Not  only  was  her  performance  good  in  itself,  it  gave  promise 
of  just  the  kind  of  talent  that  the  company  needs  in  its  ranks.     "Forbidden 
Fruit,"  adapted  from  the  French  of  Octave  Feuillet,  was  described  as  an 
artificiality.    It  was  that  and  more.    The  characters  were  in  costume.   Two 
fantastic  lovers  vie   for  the  hand   of  a  rich  and   pampered  maiden.     Its 
chief  merit  was  in  picturesqueness,  its  trivially  denying  it  other  merits. 
Mr.   Edward   Goodman,   the   playwright   in-ordinary,   had   a  play   entitled 
"Saviors."    Two  characters,  mother  and  son,  have  a  dialogue,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  mother  consents  to  a  marriage  to  which  she  had  objected,  the 


EMANUEL   REICHER 
As  John  Gabriel   Borkman 


48™   STREET.     "THE  YEOMEN  OF  THE  GUARD."     Operetta  by  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.     Revived  on  April   Ipth  with  this  cast : 

Sir  Richard  Cholmondeley.  John  Willard        First    Yeoman Frank    Clarke 

Colonel   Fairfax Arthur  Aldridge        Second     Yeoman George     Abbott 

Sergeant    Meryll Herbert    Waterous        First    Citizen William    Quimby 

Leonard    Meryl] Hugh     Dwyer        Second    Citizen Henry    Smith 

lack    Point De    Wolf    Hopper        Elsie    Maynard Natalie    AH 

Wilfred     Shadbolt William     Danforth        Phoebe    Meryll Gladys    Caldwell 

The    Headsman James    Hughes        Dame    Carruthers Marie    Horgan 

Originally  scheduled  for  a  week,  the  run 
of  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard"  at  the  48th 
Street  Theatre  was  several  times  extended, 
in  response  to  a  very  positive  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  A  most  promising  and 
intelligent  sign  of  reviving  taste.  For  while 
this  joint  effort  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  has 
never  been  widely  popular  it  presents  them 
both  in  a  vein  of  polite,  gracious  and  refined 
charm.  The  period  is  English,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  the  fantastic  book  is  in- 
stinct with  the  Elizabethan  spirit,  while  its 
humor  is  consistently  archaic  in  its  Shake- 
spearian flavor.  It  is  its  picturesqueness  that 
largely  appeals,  while  the  lyrics  are  suprem- 
ely facile  in  their  ingenious  use  of  whimsical 
ideas  presented  with  a  dextrous  manipula- 
tion of  the  vernacular.  Jack  Point,  the  itin- 
erant jester,  is  a  creation  of  irresponsible 
good  nature,  superimposed  on  a  strata  of 
real  feeling.  In  his  exposition  of  this  role 
De  Wolf  Hopper  proves  himself  a  genuine 
artist.  Not  only  does  he  sing  his  numbers 
with  neat  and  convincing  skill,  but  he  in- 
vests Jack  with  an  undercurrent  of  moving 
intent.  His  jocular  movements  are  hilari- 
ously effective.  William  Danforth  as  the 
saturnine  jailer  presents  a  capital  comic  foil, 
and  Herbert  Waterous'  fine  rich  voice  has 
a  capital  outlet  in  the  music  allotted  to  the 
Sergeant.  Arthur  Aldridge  vocally  meets 
the  every  requirement  as  Col.  Fairfax.  With 
his  long  experience,  however,  it  is  quite  re- 
markable that  he  does  not  histrionically  ad- 
vance. There  is  picturesque  and  youthful 
charm  to  Natalie  Alt's  rendering  of  Elsie, 
while  Gladys  Caldwell  is  piquantly  expres- 
sive as  Phoebe  Meryll.  Very  modern  was 
Marie  Horgan  as  Dame  Carruthers.  The 
costumes  and  scenery  were  serviceably  ade- 
quate. 


BRAMHALL.  "THE  LOST  CO-RESPOND- 
ENT." Farcial  comedy  by  Butler  Davenport.  Produced  on  May  3rd  last 
with  the  following  cast : 

Mr. 


Adolph Jack     Ford 

The    Woman Edna    Archer   Crawford 

Duke    Frothingham Frank    Patten 

Channing   Armstrong.  ..  Butler   Davenport 

The    Female Ina     Brooks 

Lenn    Armstrong Celia    Randolph 


Doty Gideon     Burton 

Mr.    Boyd Hamilton    Mott 

Mr.    Flint Jack    Murphy 

Josa Charles     Coghlan 

Vautrano Louis     Alberni 

Inspector    Guffy John    Jarrett 

The  latest  and  last  production  at  the  Bramhall  Playhouse  was  "The 
Lost  Co-Respondent."  In  this  play  Mr.  Butler  Davenport,  whose  am- 
bition the  house  represents,  abandoned  the  serious  problems  of  life  and 
took  up  its  oldest  follies  such  as  have  been  exploited  in  farces  after  the 
manner  of  the  French  for  these  many  years.  In  other  words,  the  last 
piece  was  reactionary.  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Davenport  is  trained  in  purely 
theatrical  things.  While  the  performance  was  not  of  a  high  professional 
standard,  yet  it  was  not  amateurish.  The  play  was  badly  constructed 
and  on  the  whole,  ineffective,  but  the  symptoms  of  theatrical  experience 
were  always  manifest.  The  story  of  the  play  has  no  significance,  if  indeed 
it  was  wholly  intelligible  because  of  bad  construction.  The  subject  of 
divorce  was  under  considerable  discussion,  but  it  seemed  to  be  injected 
into  the  piece  without  reason,  being  inconsistent,  as  a  serious  discussion, 
in  a  more  or  less  trivial  farce.  If  the  idea  of  the  piece  was  obscure,  con- 
fusion was  further  brought  into  it  by  the  appearance  of  three  figures  in 
black,  veiled  women  in  the  action,  whose  relations  were  difficult  to  follow 
because  they  all  looked  alike.  There  was  much  overacting  and  much  that 
was  purposeless. 

LONGACRE.  "A  FULL  HOUSE."  Farce  in  three  acts  by  Fred  Jack- 
son. Produced  on  May  loth  with  this  cast: 

Parkes Edgar  Norton  Ned  Pembroke.  Jr Ralph  Morgan 

Susie   May  Yokes  George   Howell George  Parsons 

Ottilie  Howell Elizabeth   Nelson  Dougherty C.  W.  Goodrich 

Mrs.  Winnecker Maud  Turner  Gordon  Jim  Mooney Hugh  Cameron 

Daphne  Charters Claiborne  Foster  Clancy    Arthur  P.   Hyman 

Nicholas   King Herbert   Corthell  Mrs.  Fleming Clare  Weldon 

It  was  Edgar  MacGregor  who  staged  "A  Full  House"  at  the  Longacre. 
Mr.  MacGregor  seems  to  have  a  nice  (Continued  on  page  316) 
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Portable   Greek  Stage   designed  by   Norman   Wilkinson   for   Granville   Barker's  Greek  productions.     The  stage  is  100  feet  wide  and  after  being  usi-d  in   New   York 

will  be  transported  to  Harvard,   Princeton  and  the   University  of  Pennsylvania 


OX   Saturday,   May  29th,   weather  permitting,  Granville  Barker  will 
inaugurate  the  magnificent  Greek  stadium,  just  completed  for  the 
College  of  the   City   of   New   York,   with  a  performance  of  "The 
1  rojan    Women,"    and    will    introduce   to   an   invited    audience    of    about 
20,000  dignitaries  and  students  a  massive  symbol  of  ancient  Athens,  which, 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  his  committee,  will  serve 
the  city  in  the  same  manner  as  those  classic  edifices  of  antiquity  which 
gave  to  Greece  not  only  the  finest  athletes  but  also  the  finest  actors. 

It  had  long  been  the  desire  of  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  that  the  first  collegiate  stadium  ever  erected  in  New  Y'ork 
might  be  dedicated  by  the  presentation  of  a  Greek  tragedy — but  it  was  a 
bold  suggestion  to  make  in  the  height  of  the  baseball  season!  Finally, 
George  McAneny,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  conceived  the 
idea  of  inviting  Granville  Barker  to  include  the  new  stadium  in  the  "high- 
brow circuit,"  which  he  was  planning  to  take  among  the  other  great 
stadiums  of  the  country.  Quickly  the  plan  took  root,  and  all  the  men  im- 
mediately interested  gave  their  unqualified  support  to  it.  Adolph  Lewisohn. 
who  presented  the  stadium  to  the  college,  was  among  the  scheme's  warm- 
est advocates,  as  were  Presi- 
dent Mezes,  of  City  College, 
and  the  entire  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. Mr.  Barker,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  invitation,  at  once 
signified  his  willingness  to 
present  his  elaborate  produc- 
tions of  "The  Trojan  Women" 
and  'Iphigenia  in  Tauris.'' 

The  stadium  is  on  the  exact 
pattern  of  the  typical  Greek 
theatres.  Semi-circular  in 
shape,  it  rises  tier  upon  tier 
of  stone  benches  high  above 
the  arena,  and  its  chastely 


modeled  lines  stand  out  in  interesting  contrast  against  the  beautiful  college 
buildings,  built  in  granite  after  the  style  of  the  Renaissance,  which  form 
tnemselves  in  academic  cluster  in  the  background.  While  it  is  not  as  large 
as  such  structures  as  the  Yale  Bowl  and  the  Harvard  Stadium,  it  rank-. 
well  among  the  big  stadiums  of  the  country,  and  will  readily  ho!d  ovei 
20,000  people  at  a  time. 

The  stage  which  Mr.  Barker  will  erect  in  the  immediate  centre  of  the 
stadium,  between  the  two  outlying  points  of  the  semi-circle,  will  be 
modeled  after  the  stages  actually  used  415  B.  C.  in  Athens,  when  "The 
Trojan  Women1'  was  first  exhibited  to  vast  throngs  gathered  from  all 
classes  and  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The  scene  in  that  period  was  in- 
variably supposed  to  represent  either  a  temple  or  a  palace.  From  a  large 
entrance  in  the  centre,  the  important  characters,  supposedly  resident  with- 
in, made  their  entrances  and  exits,  while  from  the  two  smaller  doors  on 
either  side,  issued  the  lesser  characters  and  servants.  Characters  supposed 
to  be  coming  from  a  distance  appeared  on  the  stage  by  means  of  stairs 
which  ran  entirely  around  the  stage,  as  did  also  the  chorus,  that  invariable, 
sonorous  and  dignified  element  of  (Continued  on  fage  312) 
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York. — Arnold  W .  Brunncr, 

Architect. 

(Inset)      Li/lnh     McCarthy 

as  Iphigenia    in    "Iphigenia 

in    Tauris." 
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THE    THEATRE 
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THE    destruction    of    the    giant    Cunarder,    the 
Lusitania,  on  May  7th  last,  by  a  German  tor- 
pedo, laid  heavy  toll  on  the  theatrical  profes- 
sion.    Charles  Frohman,  America's  leading  theatrical 
producer;  Charles  Klein,  one  of  America's  best-known 
dramatists,  and  Justus  Miles  Forman,  author  of  "The 
Hyphen,"  were  among  those  who   fell  innocent  victims  to  the   Kaiser's 
wrath.    All  three  had  been  warned  against  sailing  by  anonymous  telegrams 
received  before  starting,  but  they  took 
no  heed.     Charles   Klein's   last  words 
on  the  dock  were :  "I'm  too  busy  think- 
ing over   my   new   'Potash   and   Perl- 
mutter'    play    to   bother    about    torpe- 
does."    The  despatches  say  that  when 
the  ship  went  down  Mr.  Frohman,  Mr. 
Klein   and   Mr.   Forman   all   stood   on 
deck    together    facing    the    end.      Mr. 
Frohman's  body  was  the  first  to  be  re- 
covered.    The  expression  on  his  face 
was    reported    to    be   the    most   placid 
among  all  in  the  Queenstown  morgue. 

For  over  twenty  years  Charles  Froh- 
man has  been  the  leading  figure  among 
theatrical  producers  in  this  country.  Un- 
der his  direction  and  genius  the  Amer- 
ican stage  has  been  given  an  impetus, 
and  reached  a  height  of  prosperity  it 
has  never  known  before.  He  was  not 
inaptly  called  the  Napoleon  of  the 
drama.  Not  only  in  personal  appear- 
ance, but  in  his  daring,  impetuous 
methods  he  resembled  the  conqueror 
of  Austerlitz.  To  his  associates  and 
intimates  he  was  simply  C.  F.  Kind 
and  considerate  to  all,  especially  to 
those  in  his  employ,  never  was  a  man 
more  respected  and  loved  by  those 
having  business  dealings  with  him. 

Born    in    Sandusky,    Ohio,    in    1860, 
Charles  Frohman  commenced  life  as  a 
clerk  on  the  New  York  Tribune.  Later 
he  was  employed  in  the  box  office  at 
Hooley's   Theatre,   Brooklyn,   and  this 
was  his  first  connection  with  the  the- 
atrical   profession.      Later    he    joined 
Haverly's   Minstrels   as 
business   manager,    and 
in    1879    was    assistant 
manager  of  the   Madi- 
s  o  n    Square    Theatre. 
He  gave  up   this   posi- 
tion to  become  a  dra- 
matic   agent     and     or- 
ganize companies  of  his 
own,  but  without  suc- 
cess   until    1889    when, 
with  the  financial  back- 
ing of  Al  Hayman,  he 
prod  uced    Bronson 
Howard's     Civil     War 
play  "Shenandoah,"  the 
success   of   which 
brought  a  fortune  both 
to  producer  and  author. 

In  his  personality  Charles  Frohman  was  the  antithesis  of  the  popular 
idea  of  the  theatrical  manager.  It  would  be  impossible  to  suggest  the 
name  of  a  man  who  is,  who  ever  has  been,  before  the  public  in  a  similar 
capacity  who  was  more  impersonal  to  his  business  than  he.  Instead  of 
courting  publicity  for  himself  he  actually  shunned  it.  It  pained  him  to 
see  his  portrait  printed,  and  he  gave  orders  at  his  office  that  it  should 
never  be  given  out  for  publication.  His  manners,  habits  and  tastes  were 
of  the  simplest  kind.  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  American  stage 
that  Charles  Frohman  never  had  the  advantages  of  a  first-class  education. 
He  started  in  life  to  make  his  own  living  before  school  days  were  over, 
so  that  his  life  was  one  of  hard  work,  reverses  and  disappointments  be- 
fore he  achieved  material  success,  and  there  was  no  time  for  intellectual 
pursuits.  The  success  of  ''Shenandoah"  relieved  him  of  all  his  debts  and 
gave  him  his  first  real  start  in  life.  So  that,  while  Mr.  Frohman  fought 
shy  of  the  work  of  American  dramatists,  preferring  to  import  his  plays,  it 
was  after  all  an  American  play  that  put  him  on  his  feet  financially. 
"Shenandoah"  was  the  starting  point  of  Charles  Frohman's  career  as  a 
successful  manager  because  it  founded  his  stock  company,  the  excellence 
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on  the  ill-fated  steamship. 
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of   which   became  his  first  trade  mark.     John   Drew 
was  Mr.  Frohman's  first  star.    Since  then  many  other 
distinguished    players    have   placed    themselves    under 
his  direction.     They  include  Maude  Adams,  William 
Gillette,  Annie  Russell,  Virginia  Harned,  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  William  Crane,  William  Faversham,  Billie 
Burke.  Julia   Sanderson,   Blanche   Bates,   Marie   Doro,   Ethel   Barrymore, 
Nat  Goodwin,  Otis  Skinner,  Ann  Murdock  and  Florence  Reed.    Mr.  Froh- 
man controlled  in  New  York  the  fol- 
lowing theatres :  the  Empire,  Lyceum, 
and    Knickerbocker    and    the    Garrick 
and  Criterion  until  they  closed.    He  also 
controlled    several    theatres    in    other 
large  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
was    also    interested    in    many    other 
playhouses    owing    to    his    association 
with  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  and  Hayman 
&   Co.     In  London,  he   controlled   the 
Duke  of  York's  Theatre  and  formerly 
the  Globe  Theatre. 

Certainly  no  theatrical  manager  in 
the  world,  living  or  dead,  has  had  in- 
terests as  numerous  and  widespread 
as  these,  and  in  America  where  suc- 
cess in  any  direction  commands  respect 
the  personality  and  achievements  of 
Charles  Frohman  justify  the  title  given 
him  of  the  "Napoleon  of  the  drama." 
In  dealing  with  his  actors  Mr.  Froh- 
man was  an  autocrat.  He  was  liberal 
to  a  fault  in  all  money  matters,  but  his 
word  was  law.  It  was  also  as  good 
as  his  bond  or  better.  If  he  liked  you, 
then  you  could  have  anything  you 
wanted.  With  a  man  of  such  tremen- 
dous interests  decision  was  an  all  im- 
portant quality.  When  he  took  a 
stand  he  did  not  recede  from  it  and 
there  were  those  who  took  this  for 
obstinacy.  It  was  simply  inflexibility 
of  purpose  without  which  Mr.  Froh- 
man, who  was  pulled  at  from  morning 
to  night,  would  have  lived  in  a 
troubled  sea. 

Mr.  Frohman's  temperament  did  not 
let  him  do  business  in 
a  small  way.  It  led 
him  to  branch  out,  to 
grasp  all  that  came 
within  his  reach.  He 
was  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  his  time  and 
that  spirit  is  one  of 
restless  energy,  re- 
morseless competition, 
expansion.  Cardinally 
speaking,  the  most 
prominent  trait  in  Mr. 
Frohman's  character 
was  that  of  boldness. 
Napoleon  once  said : 
as.  Frohman  "Boldness,  always 
boldness."  C.  F.  learn- 
ed his  lesson  well. 
Mr.  Frohman  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Empire  Theatre.  There, 
on  the  third  floor  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  one  would  find  him  busy  at 
his  desk,  the  latter  covered  with  a  mass  of  letters  and  telegrams  several 
inches  deep.  Of  recent  years,  especially  during  his  attack  of  articular 
rheumatism  which  rendered  him  lame,  he  transacted  his  business  in  the 
little  suite  of  rooms  he  occupied  at  the  Hotel  Knickerbocker.  He  was  a 
hard  man  to  reach,  but  once  you  had  secured  access  to  his  presence  he 
listened  attentively  to  what  you  had  to  say.  At  the  outset  he  was  sym- 
pathetic, although  he  quickly  rejected  a  scheme  if  it  did  not  at  once  appeal 
to  him.  When  he  started  in  to  read  a  play,  if  it  did  not  interest  him  in 
the  first  five  minutes  and  if  he  did  not  find  a  situation  in  the  first  few 
pages  of  the  manuscript,  he  never  bothered  himself  to  finish  the  reading 
of  it.  Situations  Mr.  Frohman  dubbed  as  "tricks,"  and  unless  there  were 
numerous  "tricks"  in  the  piece,  it  stood  no  chance  with  him.  The  man- 
ager's hard  common  sense  taught  him  that  it  is  only  situations  which  count 
with  the  public,  and  the  public  was  his  alter  ego.  He  preferred  to  wait 
upon  the  discoveries  of  the  London  and  Paris  managers  for  his  plays 
upon  the  theory  that  the  American  pays  more  attention  to  the  imported 
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article  than  to  the  home-made  one,  although  of  late  years  he  had  begun  to 
modify  this  policy.  His  theory  was  that  by  producing  all  the  foreign 
plays  no  other  American  manager  had  a  chance  to  succeed  with  them  and, 
most  important  of  all,  he  secured  a  hold  upon  the  author  for  his  next 
work  which  might  turn  out  an  important  success. 

As  he  was  more  in  the  public  eye  as  a  manager  than  any  other,  he  also 
was  more  in  the  playwright's  eye  for  the  same  reason.  Consequently  an 
avalanche  of  plays  reached  him.  Every  amateur  who  wrote  a  play  straight 
away  sent  it  to  Charles  Frohman.  The  manager  dealt  more  in  person- 
alities— authors — than  he  did  in  plays.  Nevertheless  a  certain  amount  of 
hypnotism  was  necessary.  He  must  first  believe  in  the  playwright  before 
he  could  be  brought  to  believe  in  his  play.  In  this  respect  C.  F.  was  just 
a  human  being  swayed  by  his  prejudices,  emotions,  predelictions,  theory 
of  life,  like  all  of  us. 

As  to  the  monetary  returns  of  Mr.  Frohman's  ventures  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  very  rich  man.  The  same  talent  for  business  affairs  on  a  large 
scale  would  have  made  him  a  daring  and  successful  operator  in  any  branch 
of  commercial  activity  and  yielded  him  millions,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
left  much.  He  was  too  lavish  in  his  expenditures,  too  daring;  he  never 
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stopped  to  count  the  cost  of  anything.     Actually  no  will  has  bi-cn   found. 

Charles  Frohman  served  the  public  well.  To  him  our  stage  owes  a 
realization  of  high  standards ;  and  from  him  no  one  can  withhold  respect 
and  sorrowful  regret.  That  he  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  insensate  brutality 
of  war  heightens  this  regret.  America  has  lost  a  good  citizen. 

Charles  Klein,  author  of  "The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  "The  Music  Mas- 
ter," etc.,  was  one  of  America's  most  successful  dramatists.  By  a  singular 
and  sad  coincidence,  the  main  particulars  of  his  interesting  career  are 
given  in  the  interview  with  him  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  He  w:i* 
born  in  London  in  1867  and  married  Lilian  Gottlieb,  formerly  play  rc.idrr 
for  Charles  Frohman.  The  dramatists  had  a  beautiful  home  at  New 
Hampstcad,  London,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  time.  His  favorite  recre- 
ations were  golf  and  music.  He  had  a  kindly,  genial  nature,  which  re- 
mained unspoiled  by  success.  He  will  lie  sincerely  mourned. 

Justus  Miles  Forman,  author  of  "The  Hyphen,"  the  war  play  produced 
recently  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  was  a  magazine  writer,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  front  as  a  war  correspondent.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  several  novels,  one  of  which,  "The  Garden  of  Lies,"  was  presented  in 
dramatic  form  by  Sir  George  Alexander  at  the  St.  James  Tru-atrr 


Charles  Frohman — The  Man  and  the  Manager 


By  one  zvho  knew  him  intimately 


CHARLES  FROHMAN  PRESENTS":  It  is  a  familiar  phrase  and 
it  meant  that  the  manager  always  presented  to  the  theatre-going 
public  the  best  that  was  in  him.  The  effort  may  sometimes  have 
failed,  but  a  play  was  never  presented  by  him, 
with  this  familiar  hall-mark  of  his  art,  until  he 
felt  that  it  represented  his  best  effort  and  his 
tried  judgment,  and  on  these  he  was  satisfied  to 
let  his  effort  rest.  Vanity  was  utterly  foreign  to 
his  nature.  The  great  theatre-going  public  knew 
that  Charles  Frohman  did  not  present  himself. 
The  wonderful  "little  man,"  whose  tragic  death 
on  the  Lusitania  shocked  the  world  and  left 
stunned  and  silent  those  few  whom  he  called  his 
friends,  preferred  always  to  stand  back  in  the 
shadow.  No  school  girl  was  ever  more  modest 
in  her  demeanor,  no  man  was  more  retiring,  no 
individual  ever  sought  out  with  real  endeavor 
the  farthest  places  in  the  background  than  this 
producer  of  plays. 

But  while  he,  himself,  kept  out  of  sight,  he 
threw  all  his  energy  into  making  everyone  who 
loved  the  theatre  know  and  feel  just  what 
"Charles  Frohman  presents"  meant.  So  in  the 
announcement  of  the  star,  the  billing  of  the  play, 
the  printed  advertisements,  the  posters  on  the 
city  walls,  the  labelled  proclamation  "Charles 
Frohman  presents"  meant  that  back  of  it  all  was 
the  resistless  force,  the  illuminating  genius  and 
intuition,  the  untiring  energy  of  the  man  who 
six  people  on  as  many  blocks  in  the  theatrical 
section  of  Broadway  did  not  even  know  by  sight. 

It  was  the  Charles  Frohman  of  the  association 
in  the  office,  of  the  long  sessions  at  rehearsals  in 
darkened  and  dim  theatres,  of  the  travels  on  sea 
and  land,  of  the  walks  in  the  country  and  the 
cab  drives  to  escape  the  great  crowd  who  sought 
his  interviews,  the  dictation  all  alone,  the  watch- 
ing of  the  man  at  work— it  was  these  intimate 
relations,  these  moments  that  brought  one  near 
to  this  exceptional  personality,  that  made  him  so 
dear  to  the  little  circle  of  those  that  were  close. 
And  it  is  within  this  little  circle  that  the  blow 
falls  with  fearful  cruelty  and  with  the  pang  that 
such  a  death  should  come  to  one  so  gentle,  to 
one  who  loved  life  and  made  a  wonderful  work- 
shop out  of  his  own  world  in  the  great  universe 
of  human  endeavor 

Mr.  Frohman  loved  his  voyages  on  the  sea.  Though  he  was  warned 
of  the  danger  of  the  trip  across  at  this  time,  and  many  of  his  closest 
friends  and  nearest  business  associates  tried  to  persuade  him  to  defer  his 
visit,  he  sailed  away  reckless  of  danger  and  eager  for  the  rest  the  days 
on  the  ocean  would  give  him.  For  it  was  on  the  sea  that  Mr.  Frohman 
had  his  best  and  real  rest.  He  was  free  from  the  cares  and  details  of 
his  office,  and  there  was  a  better  opportunity  here  in  the  great  loneliness 
of  the  ship  and  the  sea  to  seek  out  that  seclusion  he  liked.  Following  a 
custom  he  has  always  conscientiously  carried  out,  sending  a  wireless  fare- 
well to  each  one  of  his  stars,  it  was  the  manager's  habit  on  shipboard  to 
do  no  work  except  the  reading  of  plays.  He  spent  the  entire  day  in  his 


Photo  Byron 

ENTRANCE  TO  THE  EMPIRE  THEATRE 
Speaking  reminiscently  of  Charles  Frohman,  his 
fellow  manager,  David  Belasco,  said:  "He  was 
possessed  of  one  idea — to  own  and  control  a 
theatre.  One  evening  as  we  walked  up  Broadway 
Charley  turned  to  me:  'Oh,  David.'  he  said,  'I 
want  a  theatre,  and  want  it  bad.  Now,  hear  me, 
in  two  years  I  predict  that  I  will  have  a  theatre 
of  my  own  on  Broadway.'  And  before  the  year 
was  over  he  had  induced  some  friends  to  finance 
him  in  the  purchase  of  property  at  Fortieth  Street, 
and  the  Empire  Theatre  was  founded.'' 


walks  around  the  promenade,  talking  only  of  the  things  about  him.  Then 
came  the  dinner  which  he  always  enjoyed.  Frequently  he  had  a  relish  or 
some  pastry  served  that  he  had  sent  to  the  steward  from  his  country 
place.  He  had  a  table  alone  except  for  his  rep- 
resentative or  the  friend  that  was  travelling  with 
him.  Dinner  over  he  would  go  to  the  smoking 
room  for  his  coffee  and  the  long  after-dinner 
cigar,  and  here  his  diversion  was  a  few  games 
of  dominoes.  He  entered  always  into  the  life  of 
the  ship  and  was  very  cordial  to  his  fellow  pas- 
sengers. I  recall  on  one  of  his  trips  that  he  at- 
tended a  gathering  in  the  smoking-room  when 
the  bets  were  being  recorded  on  the  steamer's 
run  for  the  day.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
the  proceedings  but  they  were  lengthy  and  break- 
ing into  his  sleep  hours  so  he  slipped  away,  but 
not  until  he  had  staked  the  two  friends  with  him 
sufficiently  to  do  some  betting.  At  breakfast 
when  he  was  told  that  both  had  lost  he  laughed 
and  remarked :  "Well,  you  were  betting  for  me." 
When  he  arrived  at  Liverpool  or  Southampton 
there  was  his  faithful  English  Lieutenant,  Wil- 
liam Lestocq,  to  meet  him.  A  compartment  was 
reserved  for  him  in  the  London  express,  for  even 
into  his  railway  traveling  he  carried  out  his  de- 
sire for  seclusion.  When  crossing  the  channel 
there  was  always  a  room  for  him  on  the  ship 
just  as  there  was  always  a  drawing  room  on  the 
parlor  cars.  Some  years  ago  he  was  leaving 
Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  had  gone  to  see  one  of 
his  first  productions.  When  he  reached  the  depot 
his  valet  told  him  all  the  drawing  rooms  were 
taken  on  the  Pullman.  So  he  quietly  ordered  the 
"boy"  to  buy  all  the  seats  in  the  parlor  car. 
and  with  a  friend  and  the  valet  he  had  the  en- 
tire car  to  himself. 

But  into  this  seclusion,  when  travelling,  he  al- 
ways brought  one  that  was  close  to  him.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  Charles  Dillingham,  whose 
genial  personality  he  liked,  or  it  was,  the 
late  John  J.  Jennings  of  the  Evening  World, 
for  whom  he  had  a  long  and  tried  friend- 
ship. Sometimes  Paul  M.  Potter  would  ac- 
company him  on  these  trips  and  again  it  would 
be  Anson  Pond.  In  London  he  was  especially 
fond  of  the  company  of  Sir  James  M.  Barrie,  a 
man  of  the  same  retiring  type.  But  in  New  York 

he  was  seldom  seen  with  anyone  but  these  who  have  been  mentioned. 
So  to  the  few  who  were  very  close  to  him  there  comes  into  their  sorrow  an 
added  grief  that  in  the  seclusion  of  his  life  there  must  have  been  a  great 
loneliness  when  lie  died,  so  cruelly,  so  unnecessarily  and  so  impenetrable 
of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  fate. 

Mr.  Frohman's  quiet  and  modest  personality  was  his  nature.  He  was 
that  way  when  a  boy  working  in  a  newspaper  office  or  selling  tickets  at 
a  theatre  at  night.  He  was  always  quiet.  To  those  who  watched  him 
then  and  saw  his  genius  grow  and  those  who  watched  him  in  the  years 
of  his  expansion  and  stili  later  at  the  height  of  his  success  there  was  al- 
ways evident  in  his  quiet  a  deep  searching  out  of  his  mind  for  things 


cabin    always  the  largest  on  the  ship,  generally  in  his  berth  or  lounging      ahead  of  him— an  inner  vision  that  developed  slowly  but  with  wonderful 
comfortably  about.  Towards  evening  he  would  come  on  deck  for  a  series  of      firmness  when  he  was  sure.     He  was  a  man  of  very  few  words.     These 
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words  were  direct  and  full  of  force.  The  little  typewritten  orders,  the 
telegrams  and  the  cables  that  came  into  the  Empire  Theatre  offices  initialed 
"C.  F."  never  had  to  be  explained.  They  were  as  full  of  force  and  mean- 
ing as  "Charles  Frohman  Presents." 

It  was  when  his  great  heart,  through  whose  open  windows  to  all 
life  few  were  permitted  to  see,  made  tender  an  action  or  a  speech  that 
those  about  him  realized  the  tenderness  of  the  man.  His  smile  was  always 
genuine.  If  he  praised  he  meant  it.  If  he  reprimanded  it  was  to  improve 
and  correct  and  not  to  hurt.  In  all  the  army  of  his  employed  there  is 
not  to  be  found  one  that  he  ever  intentionally  hurt.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand instances  of  the  good  he  did — the  countless  little  things  that  mean 
so  much  and  which  so  many  people  forget  to  do.  His  very  presence  in 
a  theatre  where  one  of  his  companies  was  playing  was  electrifying  to  the 
actor.  Everybody  wanted  to  please  Charles  Frohman. 

When  the  reconstructed  Empire  Theatre  was  formally  opened,  Mr. 
Frohman,  aware  of  the  reception  that  might  be  precipitated  upon  its  un- 
willing manager,  slipped  out  of  town  to  see  a  play  in  some  near-by  city. 
A  few  days  afterwards  he  dropped  into  the  Empire  Theatre  to  look  over 
his  cables  from  London.  These  read  he  walked  up  to  the  second  floor 
and  opening  the  door  to  the  telephone  room  said  to  the  surprised  girl 
at  the  switchboard : 

"I  just  wanted  to  see  how  you  liked  your  new  room." 

Rehearsing  a  new  play  in  Cleveland  he  stopped  the  action  of  the  piece 
one  morning  telling  a  young  actress  that  she  did  not  quite  "get"  the 
meaning  of  the  lines.  She  tried  and  tried  but  did  not  reach  the  reading 
he  wanted.  Presently  in  despair  she  looked  appealingly  over  the  footlights 
to  the  man  in  the  orchestra  chair  and  said : 

"I  don't  think  I  can  get  it  Mr.  Frohman,"  and  then  after  a  pause, 
''Really  sir,  I  hardly  see  the  use  of  that  speech  anyhow." 

Mr.  Frohman,  without  moving  from  his  seat  called  to  the  stage  man- 
ager to  cut  out  the  lines.  The  girl  immediately  began  to  cry. 

"Why  do  you  cry?"  asked  the  manager. 

"Because,"  said  the  young  actress,  "when  you  take  out  those  lines  you 
take  out  all  my  part." 

"Put  them  back,"  shouted  Frohman,  addressing  the  stage  manager. 

Even  in  the  hours  of  his  greatest  success  Charles  Frohman  loved  to 
linger  in  the  reminders  of  his  early  days.  When  on  the  road  he  never 
tired  of  visiting  the  older  managers  whom  he  had  known  when  he  was 
traveling  with  a  company.  He  liked  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  places 
in  his  career  where  fortune  did  not  smile.  I  remember  once  calling  on 
a  liveryman  with  Mr.  Frohman.  The  man  had  hauled  the  theatrical 
scenery  for  the  local  theatre  for  many  years  and  was  a  rough  diamond. 
Seeing  Mr.  Frohman  he  skipped  the  manager  on  the  back  and  in  a  voice 
full  of  geniality  said: 

"Charlie,  you  are  a  good  fellow.    You  always  paid  your  transfer  bills." 

Many  a  time  after  a  rehearsal  at  the  Empire,  at  Daly's  or  at  the 
Lyceum  he  has  slipped  away  with  one  of  his  friends  across  to  a  side 
street  and  enjoyed  himself  with  real  boyish  genuineness  in  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  ham  and  beans  and  butter  cake  places.  He  was  fond  of 
dropping  into  Oliver  Hitchcock's  sawdust-sprinkled  floor  lunch  place  on 
Park  Row,  where  he  ate  when  he  was  in  the  circulation  department  of 


the  old  Daily  Graphic,  and  where  the  circulation  men  still  go  to  have 
their  midnight  meals. 

No  traveler  knew  London  better  than  Mr.  Frohman.  He  loved  the 
walks  in  the  parts  of  the  town  hallowed  by  many  memories — the  Dickens 
haunts,  the  old  Cheshire  Cheese  and  the  long  strolls  up  and  down  the 
Embankment.  He  was  especially  fond  of  walking.  He  seldom  used  an 
automobile.  He  knew  every  bit  of  every  American  city — he  knew  every 
bit  of  old  New  York  and  he  was  wonderfully  interested  in  all  the  new. 

In  the  handling  and  the  conduct  of  his  starring  system  of  players  his 
great  work  was  done  with  thorough  gentleness.  He  was  always  planning 
something  for  them.  He  was  ever  cabling  or  telegraphing  little  messages 
of  cheer  for  the  present  or  helpful  glimpses  into  the  future  he  was  pre- 
paring for  them.  He  was  always  fond  of  recalling  his  engagement  of 
his  first  star.  I  remember  once  in  Washington  he  showed  me  a  tree  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  near  Fourteenth  Street  where  he  said  he  had  stood 
when  he  decided  to  take  a  young  and  promising  actor  from  the  Daly 
company  and  star  him — the  actor  was  John  Drew.  Henry  Miller  told  me 
a  long  time  ago  that  he  was  walking  from  the  theatre  to  the  hotel 
one  night  with  Charles  Frohman,  in  San  Francisco,  and  that  when  they 
parted  Mr.  Frohman  touched  him  on  the  arm  and  said : 

"Henry,  I  believe  the  day  is  coming  when  I  will  have  my  own  theatre 
in  New  York." 

It  was  my  sad  duty  to  break  the  news  to  Mr.  Frohman  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Gilbert  and  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  it  was  then  that  the  tenderness 
of  his  great  self  was  most  evident.  He  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
National  Theatre  in  Washington  when  I  told  him  of  Sir  Henry's  death. 
He  went  into  the  inner  office  and  walked  up  and  down  for  a  long  time 
silent  and  smoking.  Outside  a  dozen  reporters  and  representatives  of 
English  papers  were  waiting.  In  a  little  while  he  called  me  in  and  dic- 
tated a  tribute  to  the  actor — one  of  the  most  beautiful  summing  up  of 
the  man's  effort  and  a  tribute  to  a  man's  worth  that  T  had  ever  heard. 

To  all  of  those  in  his  employ  and  to  those  near  him  this  man  was 
known  simply  as  "C.  F."  In  the  shadow  that  has  fallen  across  the  thres- 
hold of  his  own  and  favorite  theatre,  the  Empire,  these  now  bow  their 
heads  submissively,  but  not  understanding,  while  upon  their  hearts  the 
tender  memories  of  this  gentle  man  carve  in  letters  of  imperishable  gold 
the  simple  but  lovingly  remembered  letters  "C.  F."  WEU.S  HAWK? 


We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend  —  Charles  Frohman  has 
gone  to  the  world  beyond. 

It  has  been  our  great  privilege  to  meet  him  —  not  so 
much  as  the  man  of  business,  but  as  a  friend.  To  him  we 
went  when  the  Theatre  Maeazine  was  first  started  in  1000;  his 
advice  and  encouragement  were  appreciated  to  the  full  extent. 
Since  then  we  have  met  him  many  times  and  his  interest  in 
the  publication  of  the  Theatre  Magazine  never  failed  us. 

His  untimely  death  comes  as  a  great  shock  to  the  entire 
dramatic  world. 

To  his  bereaved  family  and  to  his  associates,  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy.  THE  PUBLISHERS. 
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SCENE    IN    MAETERLINCK'S    PLAY,    "A    MIRACLE    OF    ST.    ANTHONY,"     PRESENTED    BY    THE    WASHINGTON    SQUARE    PLAYERS 


June,     i p  /  5 


I'hotos  WhiCe 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Craig 


Margaret  Anglin  Pedro  De  Cordoba 

IN  A  SCENE  IN  ACT  II 


Margaret  Anglin 


Pedro  He  Cordoba 


To  tide  over  a  financial  strait,   Beverly   Dinwiddie,  a  proud  but  wholesome   daughter  of  Virginia,  agrees  to  act  as  a  platonic  co-respondent  in  a  divorce  suit  proposed 
by    the   vain  and   silly    wife    of   a   young  millionaire,   that   she   may    wed   a  title.     Beverly,    of    course,    by    her    tact,    although    misunderstood,    reconciles    the    jarring 

couple  and  gets  a  husband  in  the  person  of  her  stupid  but      ill-meaning  cousin,  Watt  Dinwiddie 


SCENES    IN    PAUL    KESTER'S    COMEDY    "BEVERLY'S    BALANCE"    AT    THE    LYCEUM 
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Photo  Gem  Studio 


CHINESE  DINNER  GIVEN   IN   NEW  YORK  IN   HONOR  OF  ELLEN  TERRY 


robes,   hats,   etc.,  secured  at   the  fall  of 


The   dinner  was  given  by  Mr.    C.    V.   Miller   at   249   Fifth  Avenue   cm   April   15.      All  the  guests  were  in    Chinese   costume,   •wearing   robes,   hats, 

Pekin,  and  the  menu  consisted  of  Chinese  dishes.  Those  present,  as  numbered,  included:  1.  Mrs.  Forbes-Robertson  2.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  3.  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  4.  Mtss 
Rose  O'Neil,  5.  Mrs.  Martin  Littleton,  6,  Mrs.  Hale  Robertson,  7.  Mrs.  Elsa  Barker,  8.  Mr.  Witter  Brimer,  9.  Mrs.  Parker  Nevin,  10.  Mr.  Vance  Thompson,  11.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Corn-well,  12.  Mr.  Parker  Nevin,  13.  Mr.  Louis  Fancher,  14.  Mr.  E.  Romanoff,  15.  Dr.  A.  Eisen,  16.  Mr.  C.  V.  Miller,  17.  Mrs.  Louis  Fancher. 


Bangs 


EDWARD  LOCKE 


Whose  daring  play  "The  Revolt"  has  created  much  dis- 
cussion lately,  was  born  in  England  in  1889.  His  parents 
came  to  America,  and  young  Locke  worked  in  his 
father's  factory.  Later  he  was  reporter  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh Dispatch  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
he  attempted  to  write  plays.  Some  years  ago  he 
came  to  New  York  to  secure  an  engagement  as  an 
actor  and  appeared  in  the  role  of  the  Walking  Del- 
egate in  "Tne  Music  Master."  While  acting  Mr. 
Locke  wrote  a  number  of  vaudeville  sketches  and 
some  half  dozen  melodramas.  "The  Climax"  was  his 
first  play  of  a  serious  nature.  He  is  also  author  of 
"The  C<ue  of  Becky"  and  "The  Bubble." 


ARTUR  BODANSKY 

Who  succeeds  Alfred  Hertz  as  conductor  of  German  opera 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  next  season  was  born  in 
Vienna  in  1878.  A  pupil  of  Mahler,  he  began  his  career  by 
conducting  operettas  at  the  Carl  Theatre,  Vienna,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Lortzing  Theatre  in  Berlin.  In  1910  he  was 
called  to  Mannheim,  Germany,  and  appointed  Musical  Di- 
rector of  the  Court  Opera  which  position  he  still  holds.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  among  the  young 
conductors  and  is  an  exponent  of  the  Mahler  school. 


Photo  Walinger 

CHARLES  SUMNER 

Author  of  "The  Natural  Law,"  the  play  which  l\qnj!?s 
so  candidly  a  fundamental  question,  and  which  'turned 
the  distinction  of  being  prohibited  by  the  amfSrities 
in  Boston,  is  a  young  man  of  thirty.  Born  in  Chicago 
and  educated  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  he  is  an 
unprofessional  student  of  sociology.  "The  Natural 
Law"  is  the  first  play  from  his  pen  that  has  had  a 
professional  production.  As  a  member  of  amateur 
dramatic  clubs  of  Chicago  he  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience as  a  dramatist.  He  has' written  sketches  and 
playlets  for  the  production  of  the  clubs  and  in  that 
field  has  enjoyed  popularity.  The  play  had  its  pre- 
miere in  Hartford. 


June,     1915 
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The  Stratford-  on  -4von  Players 

.J$Mlm$i&>  i       A  .N  E     result     of    thf     war     tn     T<"itrr»nf>     ic     t-No       .  rVw*v»r\o.i,  ...Un.        ,i~~ r_,i     *i__  i__ 


ONE  result  of  the  war  in  Europe  is  the 
coming  visit  to  America  of  the  Stratford- 
on-Avon  Players.  Their  advent  next  fall 
will  be  the  first  surge  in  a  current  of  enthusiasm 
sweeping  on  to  the  tercentenary  celebration  in 
April,  1916,  of  Shakespeare's  death.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  keep  them  here  for  that,  for  England, 
which  even  now  in  the  midst  of  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  has  demanded  the  regular  April 
season  of  two 
weeks,  will  in- 
sist on  their 
presence  for  the 
home  festival. 

This  company 
is     undoubtedly 
the     most     dis- 
tinctive    classic 
company   in   the 
English  -  speak- 
ing   world,    and 
comes  closest  to 
those    supposed 
ideal     organiza- 
tions    of     con- 
tinental     coun- 
tries in  its  man- 
agement     and 
direction.       Not 
because     of     a 
partial     endow- 
ment   is    this    the    con- 
dition,   but    because    of 
almost  two  scores  of 
years    of    tradition    be- 
hind   it.       For    a    long 
time    Shakespeare's   na- 
tive town  was  merely  a 
pilgrimage     goal  —  the 
birthplace,   owned   by   a 
butcher,   was   shown   to 
visitors,  but   nothing  to 
connect    the    playwright 
with     the     living,     vital 
drama  existed.     In   the 
seventies,    one    loyal    Stratford    citizen 
gave  ground  for  the  Memorial  Theatre, 
other     Warwickshire     residents     joined 
him,  and  the  spring  festival  of  plays  was 
instituted.      From   a   few   performances 
in  the  week  of  April  23d,  the  date  of 
Shakespeare's  birth  and  death,  this  fes- 
tival   was    lengthened    to    some    three 
weeks  of  regular  performances.     Four 
years  ago  a  summer  season  was  inaugu- 
rated to  supplement  this,  and  in  1914,  in 
spite  of  war's  alarms  and  the  consequent 
decrease  of  visitors,  an  entirely  success- 
ful  season   of   four   weeks    was    main- 
tained,   with    excellent    productions    of 
thirteen  different  Shakespeare  plays. 

The  early  performances  were  given 
by  companies  who  went  to  the  Memorial 
Theatre  by  invitation — so  Sir  Beerbohm 

Tree  and  Sir  Forbes-Robertson  have  both  appeared  in  repertoire 
there.      Then    came    the   organization    of    a    regular    Stratford 


1.   Ethel   McDowall  as   Ophelia. 
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2.    Henry   Caine   as   Justice 

Shallow    in    "Henry    IV.''     3.    Dorothy    Green   as    Katherine 

of  France   in  "Henry  V."     4.   Memorial  Theatre,  Stratford- 

on-Avon.     5.  Murr.y  Carrington  as  Romeo. 


Company,   on   whom  depended   the   two   regular 
seasons  of  April  and  August,  and  from  whom  the  \/^ 
remainder  of  Great  Britain  has  for  a  dozen  and 
more   years   learned   all    it   knows   of    the  great 
dramas.     For  these  two  great  actors  and  others 
of  their  class  seldom  leave  London,  and  do  not 
act  the  classics  all  the  time.     In  comparison  be- 
tween American  and  British  acting,  the  palm 
for  versatility  is  usually  accorded  the  latter, 

and    the    expla- 
nation   of    this 
generally        ac- 
cepted superior- 
ity    is     their 
training.      Eng- 
lish   names   and 
reputations 
mean     more 
across  the   seas 
than    here,    yet 
from    a    casual 
skimming        o  f 
present  London 
favorites      and 
the    past    mem- 
bership   of    the 
Stratford   Com- 
pany one  would 
be    tempted    to 
declare  that  the 
best  actors  were 
trained    in    the    Shake- 
speare school  of  acting. 
Just  to  cite  a  few,  let  us 
look  at  some  whom  \ve 
all     know.      Miss     Lily 
Bra)  ton     and     Oscar 
Asche  are  still  starring 
in  "Kismet"  in  London. 
Gerald  Ames  acts  Oscar 
Wilde  as  no  other  actor 
ever  has.     Miss  Isadora 
Duncan  has  passed  out- 
side   the    stage    world, 
but    she    used    to    ap- 
pear in   Stratford.     The  late   Laurence 
Irving     and     his     wife    were     familiar 
faces     about     the     Memorial     Theatre. 
Mattheson    Lang    is    wonderful    in    the 
Anglo-Chinese   melodrama,   "Mr.   Wu," 
finally    produced    this    season    by    Mr. 
Walker  Whiteside.     Miss  Madge  Mcln- 
tosh,   friend  of  George   Bernard   Shaw, 
has  acted   Shakespeare,   while   Stephen 
Phillips    admits    quite    frankly    that    he 
learned  to  write  acting  plays  by  acting 
good  plays. 

So  many  Shakespearean  plays  are 
never  staged  in  America  that  we  some- 
times smart  under  comparison  with 
Germany,  where  subsidized  houses  allow 
Herr  Max  Reinhardt  to  startle  the 
world  with  his  bizarre  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  Last  May  even  France 
was  astir  with  the  English  tragedies,  for  Jean  Richepin  had 
finally  furnished  the  Comedie  Franchise  a  worthy  translation 


of  "Macbeth."  Americans  usually  have  more  oppor- 
tunities to  witness  Shakespeare,  but  we  seldom  see 
such  novelties  as  Laurence  Irving's  Othello  and  Sir 
Beerbohm  Tree's  Henry  VII.  Audiences  are 
ready  for  more  Shakespeare  here.  Mr.  Faversham  toured  the 
land  with  a  single  drama,  "Julius  Caesar."  If  a  company  has  ten 
dramas  in  its  repertory,  it  is  considered  remarkable.  At  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  except  two  have  been 
performed — thirty-five  different  dramas  for  audiences  to  com- 
pare, judge,  to  know;  and,  best  of  all,  to  appreciate  and  love. 
For  perfectly  obvious  reasons,  "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well"  has 
not  been  given,  nor  has  the  ranting,  bloodthirsty  "Titus  An- 
dronicus,"  only  in  part  Shakespeare's  own,  one,  hopes.  The  re- 
sources of  a  company  with  such  a  training  behind  it  are  almost 
incalculable;  its  members  know  not  a  few  plays,  they  know 
Shakespeare.  Falstaff  of  the  "Merry  Wives"  is  a  real  Falstaff, 
because  he  has  gone  through  "Henry  IV,"  and  Pistol,  Nym,  Bar- 
dolph,  Mistress  Quickly,  are  not  roles  "gotten  up"  for  a  single 
performance:  they  are  continued,  living  creations.  The  change 
from  "Julius  Caesar  to  "Much  Ado"  develops  elasticity  and  buoy- 
ancy, prevents  monotony  of  delivery,  sharpens  discrimination 
behind  and  before  the  footlights.  During  one  season,  in  response 
to  requests,  all  the  historical  dramas  were  offered.  Marlowe's 
"Edward  II"  was  inserted  at  its  proper  place,  and  from  the 
times  of  King  John  down  to  the  baptism  of  the  little  Elizabeth, 
English  history  unrolled  in  a  glorious  panorama.  The  battle 
scenes  became  rather  tiresome  to  the  actors;  they  were  literally 
worn  out  by  the  weight  of  armor.  Even  the  scene  shifters  shared 
the  tedium ;  they  had  to  set  and  strike  so  often.  At  last  the 
property  man,  as  some  world-weary  monarch  sank  upon  the 
stage,  broke  out,  "Thank  Gawd,  Bill,  there's  another  bloomin' 
King  dead." 

The  repertory  to  be  presented  in  America  has  a  wide  variety, 
including  the  usual  dramas 
which  attract  theatregoers  of 
all  classes,  and  adding  to  these 
several  decided  novelties,  which 
will  in  the  first  instance  draw 
the  more  widely  read,  although 
here,  too,  the  dramatic  value 
will  hold  even  an  unlettered 
spectator.  Thirteen  plays  will 
be  offered  in  all,  from  which 
most  large  cities  will  witness 
eight,  since  only  in  rare  cases 
will  a  play  be  repeated.  Re- 
quests and  general  popularity 
will  determine  selections,  so 
that  changes  may  be  made  con- 
tinually to  meet  special  con- 
ditions. Often  English  Uni- 
versity centres  request  the 
less-known  plays,  and  perhap^ 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  follow  this  course.  Of 
the  "regulars"  the  following 
will  be  given :  "Henry  V," 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  "As 
You  Like  It,"  "Twelfth 
Night,"  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew,"  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth." 
I  have  seen  all  of  these  ex- 
cept "Macbeth,"  and  I  can 
conscientiously  declare  that  for 
general  excellence  and  particu- 
lar scenes  no  American  pro- 
duction can  surpass  them.  One 
is  tempted  to  predict  that  these 
will  soon  give  place  to  the  less 
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known  and  seldom  seen  remainder.  "Othello"  is  a 
decided  novelty  outside  New  York,  where  Mr.  Faver- 
sham  alternated  with  "Julius  Caesar."  It  has  been 
adequately  demonstrated  that  "Richard  II"  is  a  good 
acting  character,  if  not  a  remarkable  reading  play, 
chology  of  the  Monarch,  who  repels  you  at  first,  yet  finally  wins 
your  sympathy  by  reason  of  the  very  tremendousness  of  his 
sorrows,  is  an  unusual  one  on  the  boards.  In  "Henry  IV,"  Part 
2,  there  are  some  almost  sublime  passages ;  for  instance,  the 
King's  soliloquy  on  his  sleeplessness,  his  reproach  to  the  young 
Harry  who  seems  to  covet  his  crown.  But  this  play,  history 
though  it  be,  is  a  rip-roaring  comedy,  with  the  last  pathetic  touch 
of  fat-bellied  Falstaff  repudiated  by  his  boon  companion,  now 
Henry  V.  Nothing  on  the  stage  has  more,  "go"  than  the  Doll 
Tearsheet  scenes,  and  the  drinking  bout  at  Justice  Shallow's. 
Every  performer  in  this  latter  is  a  master  of  facial  and  bodily 
comic  expression.  Closely  linked  with  this  is  "Merry  Wives," 
a  surprise  to  the  ordinary  theatregoer  who  has  the  well-defined 
prejudice  that  Shakespeare  spells  "Highbrow,"  a  prejudice  which 
the  Stratford  Company  will  dissipate  immediately  and  perma- 
nently. Nowhere  did  I  realize  so  completely  that  all  these  plays 
were  written  for  the  stage  as  at  Stratford,  where  great  Shake- 
speartans  like  Sir  Sidney  Lee  and  William  Archer  laughed  in 
unison  with  the  yokel  from  the  harvest  fields,  and  where  the 
Rhodesian  nodded  approval  of  some  lofty  sentiment  to  the 
weary  school-teacher  from  Oklahoma.  Very  firm  conviction  that 
"Love's  Labor  Lost"  can  be  acted  received  adequate  corrobora- 
tion  several  years  ago  in  a  university  presentation,  so  I  was  glad 
to  be  assured  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Savery,  the  Stratford  General  Man- 
ager, that  this  delightful  artificial  comedy  will  be  offered,  for 
there  are  several  scenes  in  it  which  rival  the  tricks  in  ". \hu-li 
Ado,"  and  several  low  comedy  roles  that  forestall  Dogberry  and 
Verges.  The  repertory  falls,  therefore,  into  these  groups :  of 

tin-  iliirtirn  plays,  three  arc- 
histories,  three  tragedies,  seven 
comedies.  Of  these,  five  are 
decided  novelties ;  one  tragedy, 
two  histories,  two  comedies. 

Not  only  in  its  range  of 
plays  is  this  Stratford  organ- 
ization peculiar — in  the  versa- 
tility of  its  members  it  is 
nothing  short  of  unique.  It 
possesses  all  the  excellences  of 
our  much  lamented  stock  com- 
pany, with  one  additional — it 
is  busied  continually  with 
beautiful  poetry  and  care  in 
diction.  It  will  present  no 
single  star.  Its  members  are 
cast  for  what  they  can  do  best, 
not  for  what  they  have  the 
ambition — without  the  ability 
— to  attempt.  All  this  makes 
for  genuine  acting,  as  con- 
trasted with  mere  impersona- 
tion. Members  learn  what 
so  few  performers  can  con- 
sistently keep  in  mind,  that 
"the  play's  the  thing,"  not  their 
own  roles.  There  are  subor- 
dination, contrast,  high  lights; 
as  a  result  of  this,  a  rotation 
of  work  which  relieves  strain, 
the  freedom  from  dominant 
personality,  which  so  often 
diminishes  Shakespeare  behind 
a  "lead." 

In  England  Mr.  Henry 
Caine  is  known  as  a  master  of 
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''A  prime  requisite  in  the  embryo 
dramatist  is  to  keep  up  one's 
courage  under  rebuffs.  First 
plays  are  almost  na'er  fit  for  the 
stage  in  anything  approaching  the 
form  conceived  by  the  author, 
and  he  may  study  books  on  dra- 
matic technique  until  he  goes 
blind,  without  acquiring  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  he  needs." 


CHARLES   KLEIN,  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  MUSIC   MASTER,"  ETC.,  AND  A  SCENE   IN   HIS   FIRST  BIG  SUCCESS,  "THE  LION  AM)  THE   Mill  SK" 


FOR  more  than  thirty  years  Charles  Klein  has  been  identified 
with  the  American  stage.  He  began  as  a  tyro  playwright 
and,  in  turn  became  an  actor,  a  dramatic  tinker,  thankful 
for  odds  and  ends  of  hack  work,  a  playreader,  an  adapter  of 
foreign  successes,  a  writer  of  melodramas  and  of  librettos,  and 
eventually  a  dramatist  able  to  dictate  his  own  terms.  His  ex- 
periences are  particularly  significant  to  the  rising  generation  of 
authors,  because  he  remembers  things  as  they  were  and  is  a  part 
of  things  as  they  are.  His  ideas  have  perspective.  In  the  back- 
ground of  his  mind  are  memories  of  earlier  lords  of  the  drama, 
Augustin  Daly,  A.  M.  Palmer,  T.  Henry  French,  and  Frank  W. 
Sanger  among  them.  Charles  and  Daniel  Frohman  were  just 
beginning  to  be  a  power,  and  the  ministerial  figure  of  David 
Belasco  had  still  to  become  a  national  institution. 

Mr.  Klein  was  drawing  comparisons  when  he  said :  "If  the 
young  playwright  of  to-day  thinks  that  the  stage  is  protected  by 
a  spiked  fence,  I'd  like  to  know  what  he'd  have  thought  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago." 

"It  was  more  difficult  to  get  a  hearing  then?"  I  asked. 

The  dramatist  smiled  across  a  table  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
Hotel  Astor — the  setting  for  this  interview,  two  days  after  he 
had  come  to  New  York  to  let  the  courts  decide  why  his  name 
did  not  appear  as  co-author  of  "Potash  and  Perlmutter." 
,  "There  was  not  a  theatre  on  every  other  block  in  those  days ; 
fewer  plays  were  needed ;  it  'seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
no  writer  in  America  could  equal  Henry  Arthur  Jones  or  Arthur 
Pinero;  college  nurseries  for  the  benefit  of  incipient  dramatic 
talent  was  not  in  vogue;  if  a  new  man  did  get  a  play  staged  the 
royalties  were  pitiable;  all  managers  were  conservative,  they 


were  afraid  to  experiment  with  unknown  authors,  they  were — 

Mr.  Klein  stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider  just  what 
they  were. 

"And  now,"  I  suggested. 

"Well,  at  least  it  is  obvious  that  more  theatres  must  be  filled, 
and  that  the  craze  for  foreign  subjects  by  foreign  authors  no 
longer  exists.  Think,  too,  of  the  number  of  very  young  men 
who  walk  from  college  into  a  Broadway  production.  That  sort 
of  thing  didn't  often  happen  when  I  began.  I  had  hopes,  but  no 
expectations.  I  wrote  plays  of  all  descriptions  and  all  of  them 
bad ;  nonetheless,  Barney  McCauley,  not  a  particularly  well- 
known  actor  at  that  time,  suggested  a  melodrama  for  his  own 
use.  The  promise  of  ten  dollars  an  act  was  quite  an  inspiration, 
and  in  great  haste  I  turned  out  five  acts. 

"'Very  good.'  he  said  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  act;  'but  when 
do  you  intend  introducing  the  plot?'  My  first  commission  had 
ended  in  a  fizzle." 

The  next  few  years  Mr.  Klein  spent  as  an  actor  of  many 
roles,  trusting  that  actual  stage  experience,  combined  with  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  books  on  dramatic  technique  to  be  fount! 
in  the  public  libraries,  would  teach  him  how  to  make  his  plot 
apparent  in  less  than  five  acts.  In  1890  he  was  given  a  part  in 
"The  Shatchen,"  and  was  asked  to  rewrite  the  piece  with  the 
understanding  that  he  should  share  in  the  profits,  a  very  small 
share,  of  course ;  but  it  was  something  to  be  credited  with,  having 
reconstructed  a  play.  Mr.  Klein  marks  this  date  as  the  beginning 
of  his  precarious  career  as  a  dramatic  tinker.  He  adapted  "A 
Mile  a  Minute"  for  Minnie  Palmer  and  received  no  royalties. 
He  became  a  play-reader  for  H.  S.  Taylor  and  earned  enough 
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to  pay  for  the  third  floor  back  in  a  cheap  boarding  house;  then 
he  stopped  reading  plays  and  lived  on  his  "resources." 

"You  know  my  son  Phil,"  said  Mr.  Klein.  "He  was  two  years 
old  on  the  morning  that  the  boarding-house  mistress  met  me  in 
the  hallway  and  asked  for  money  or  our  room.  I  convinced  her 

that  being  turned  out  into  the  street  would 

be  mighty  unpleasant  for  my  wife  and 
child,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  appeal 
she  gave  me  a  few  days  more  in  which  to 
sell  one  of  my  plays,  and  a  very  slim 
chance  it  was.  Walking  down  Broadway. 
Charles  Matthews  stopped  me.  'I  want  a 
comedy  for  Al  Lipman ;  have  you  got  any- 
thing suitable?'  he  asked.  'Yes,'  I  an- 
swered; 'how  soon  do  you  want  it?'  'Bring 
it  to  my  office  to-morrow  at  1 1  o'clock,'  was 
his  reply. 

"I  said  that  I  would,  and  started  home 
without  even  an  idea  to  work  on,  for  among 
my  manuscripts  there  was  not  one  at  all 
suited  to  Lipman.  I  was  seated  at  a  table 
with  a  pile  of  copy  paper  in  front  of  me 
before  a  theme  suggested  itself.  I  began 
writing  and  did  not  stop  until  5  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  The  scenario  was  complete. 
I  slept  until  10,  kept  my  appointment  with 
Matthews  and  he  bought  'By  Proxy'  with- 
out hesitation,  offering  me  a  contract  for 
fifty  a  week  royalties.  But  there  was  no 
mention  of  an  advance,  and  I  told  him  how 
badly  I  needed  the  money  right  away. 
After  a  full  hour  of  arguing,  I  walked  out 
of  his  office  with  a  check  for  fifty  dollars 
in  my  pocket,  and  never  again  can  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  sum  of  money,  large  or  small, 
give  me  such  a  thrill,  although  two-thirds 
of  the  check  went  to  the  landlady." 

"By  Proxy"  began  a  successful  run  at 
the  Boston  Museum  in  1892,  and  went  a 
long  way  toward  establishing  Mr.  Klein  as 
a  playwright.  His  trials,  however,  were 
by  no  means  ended. 

For  several  years  after  this  he  alternated 
between  "the  third  floor  back  and  the 
second  floor  front,"  as  he  expressed  it ;  his 
removals  depending  upon  a  fluctuating  in- 
come derived  from  doctoring  feeble  plays 
and  turning  his  hand  to  almost  any  form 
of  hack  work.  But,  at  least,  he  had  won  an  entrance  to  the 
offices  of  managers.  They  would  listen  to  him  and  give  one 
reason  or  another  for  declining  to  produce  "The  District  At- 
torney," regarded  by  the  author  as  his  first  real  drama. 

"I  spent  over  two  years  in  trying  to  overcome  a  prejudice 
against  this  play,"  said  Mr.  Klein,  "and  in  the  course  of  that 
time  it  was  refused  by  every  manager  in  New  York.  They  were 
afraid  of  it.  'The  District  Attorney'  was  the  first  play  based  on 
municipal  corruption ;  it  attacked  Tammany,  went  after  the  city 
grafters,  and  the  prudent  producers  thought  it  safer  to  stick  to 
their  old  standbys,  Pinero  and  Jones.  That  was  the  period  in 
which  famous  names  and  harmless  ideas  counted  for  more  than 
originality  aimed  at  the  established  order.  At  one  time  I  thought 
Charles  Fiohman  was  going  to  risk  a  production.  He  was  to 
give  me  a  decision  before  sailing  for  Europe,  but  nothing  came 
of  this,  and  A.  M.  Palmer  was  my  last  hope. 

"After  keeping  my  manuscript  for  many  months,  Palmer  de- 
cided to  produce  it,  providing  certain  alterations  were  made. 
I  went  to  Harrison  Grey  Fiske  for  advice;  we  revised  the  manu- 
script together  and  The  District  Attorney'  was  staged,  but  we 
soon  learned  that  Palmer  was  using  it  merely  as  a  stop-gap  until 
he  found  another  play  for  his  theatre.  We  cancelled  the  contract 
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and  the  actual  production,  with  Mrs.  Fiske  as  stage  manager, 
was  made  at  the  American  Theatre  in  1895.  Whereas  a  short 
while  I  had  considered  myself  lucky  in  getting  from  one  to  five 
per  cent,  royalties,  I  was  now  in  a  position  to  ask  for  better 
terms ;  but  even  at  that  my  income  was  disappointing." 

Passing  over  the  very  busy  and  generally 
successful  period  in  which  Mr.  Klein  was 
playreader  and  made  a  number  of  adapta- 
tions for  Charles  Frohman,  wrote  the 
librettos  for  "El  Capitan"  and  other  comic 
operas,  also  "The  Auctioneer,"  in  collab- 
oration with  Lee  Arthur,  and  "The  Music 
Master,"  both,  as  everyone  knows,  for 
David  Warfield,  we  come  to  an  odd  bit  of 
stage  history.  Though  an  Englishman  by 
birth,  from  the  time  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  young  man,  Mr.  Klein  had  been 
keenly  interested  in  American  public  affairs 
and  recognized  in  them  good  dramatic  ma- 
terial, as  yet  untouched.  TJhe  success  of 
"The  District  Attorney,"  based  on  municipal 
corruption,  inspired  him  to  write  a  play  on 
the  still  more  complex  workings  of  national 
politics.  Playwrights  were  following  one 
or  another  of  the  English  or  Continental 
models ;  they  were  looking  to  various  epochs 
of  American  history  and  different  sections 
of  the  country  for  inspiration  and  disre- 
garding the  tremendous  human  struggle 
being  waged  in  Washington  in  their  own 
time. 

"Daniel  Frohman  agreed  with  me  in  be- 
lieving that  a  drama  such  as  I  had  in  mind 
was  worth  writing,"  Mr.  Klein  continued, 
''and  it  was  understood  that  he  would  pro- 
duce 'The  Lion  and  The  Mouse.'  When 
he  read  the  manuscript  he  changed  his 
mind.  It  didn't  impress  him  as  being  likely 
to  work  out  well  on  the  stage.  There  was 
no  question  of  making  alterations,  for,  as 
he  viewed  it  them,  the  defects  were  funda- 
mental and  the  play  stood  so  small  a  chance 
of  succeeding  that  he  did  not  care  to  risk 
a  production.  And,  mind  you,  I  have  no 
wish  to  criticize  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Froh- 
man. We  all  make  mistakes  of  the  kind. 

"At  all  events,  Henry  B.  Harris  regarded 
'The  Lion  and  The  Mouse'  more  hopefully. 
He  said  he  would  give  it  a  trial  after  a  few  changes  had  been 
made,  merely  technical  ones,  not  at  all  affecting  the  spirit  of  the 
drama.  The  play  that  looked  like  a  failure  to  Mr.  Frohman 
netted  nearly  a  million  dollars  for  Mr.  Harris,  and  meant  far 
more  to  me  than  even  'The  Music  Master,'  for  it  was  presented 
by  four  companies  instead  of  one." 

Financially,  the  vicissitudes  of  Mr.  Klein  were  ended.  In  the 
year  following  the  production  of  "The  Lion  and  The  Mouse"  he 
received  no  less  than  sixty  offers  for  plays,  with  advance  royal- 
ties aggregating  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Al  Woods  was 
among  the  bidders  with  an  offer  of  $5,000  in  advance  for  a  plav 
to  be  produced  as  soon  as  completed.  Three  years  passed,  how- 
ever, before  Mr.  Klein's  name  was  attached  to  another  striking 
success,  for  "The  Daughters  of  Men"  did  hot  achieve  popularity, 
despite  artistic  merit,  whereas  "The  Stepsister,"  even  the  author 
admits,  was  the  most  dismal  failure  of  the  season  of  1907. 

Having  written  plays  on  municipal  corruption  and  national 
corruption,  Mr.  Klein  established  yet  another  dramatic  precedent 
by  using  police  corruption  as  the  theme  of  a  drama,  and  strangely 
enough,  considering  the  reputation  he  had  gained,  he  once  more 
met  difficulty  in  finding  a  producer.  For  "The  Third  Degree," 
Klaw  &  Erlanger  had  paid  him  (Continued  on  page  315) 
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chief  among   them   being,   as   in    the   case   of   my   acquaintance 
quoted  above,  that  they  cannot  be  photographed. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  average  amateur  is  that  he  fails  to 
visualize,  that  is,  as  he  plots  and  writes  his  photoplays  he  cannot, 
or  at  least  he  does  not,  keep  constantly  before  him  a  mental 
picture  of  just  how  every  scene  and  every  movement  will  look 
on  the  screen.  Suppose  you  were  writing  a  sweet  little  pastoral 
drama  for  a  picture  play  and  you  depicted  it  something  as  follows  : 
"All  is  calm  in  this  scene.  The  pink  glow  of  the  western  sun  flumes 
in  each  window  pane.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  heard  the  melodious  tinkle 
of  cowbells,  while  from  inside  the 
house  comes  the  sweet  strains  of 
.liniic  I.auric.  as  Lillian  is  happy 
at  work  arranging  the  tea  things." 

Of  course  that's  a  very 
pretty  picture  and  as  you  wrote 
it  you  visualized  it  in  life.  That 
is,  you  could  see  the  red  glow 
of  the  setting  sun,  you  could 
see  the  brilliant  reflection  in 
the  window  panes  of  the  farm- 
house, and  you  could  hear  in 
your  imagination  the  sweet 
voice  of  the  girl  lifted  in  song 
and  the  slight  patter  of  her 
footsteps  and  rattle  of  the 
dishes  as  she  set  the  table. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  to 
visualize  for  a  photoplay !  That 
would  do  very  well  for  a  story. 
It  could  even  be  produced  with 
splendid  effect  upon  the  stage, 
but  on  a  moving  picture  screen 
— never ! 

Until  such  time  as  man's  in- 
ventive genius  has  found  a  way 
to  photograph  pink  and  red 
sunsets  and  the  tinkle  of  cow- 
bells and  the  sound  of  a  sweet 
voice  inside  of  a  house,  writers 
of  photoplays  who  waste  their 
time  describing  such  scenes  are 
certain  to  fail.  The  very  best 
you  could  do  with  a  scene  like 
that  would  be  as  follows : 
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"Scene  —  Exterior  Farmhouse  — 
Lillian  emerges  from  house,  leans 
against  pillar  of  porch  and  looks  off 
toward  the  light,  dreamily.  Farm- 
er's boy  drives  cows  slowly  along  the  road.  Tinted  film  to  give  effect 
of  twilight." 

In  this  manner  your  scenario  editor  wastes  no  time  or  emotion 
reading  about  cowbells  and  sweet  music  and  red  sunsets  which 
cannot  be  photographed.  With  the  few  words  you  have  written 
he  knows  that  you  want  a  bit  of  quiet  country  scene.  Of  course, 
if  your  plot  is  extremely  good  it  may  be  accepted  despite  the 
fact  that  pages  and  pages  of  paper  have  been  wasted  in  describ- 
ing things  which  cannot  be  photographed,  but  when  it  is  accepted 
under  such  conditions  you  get  paid  only  for  the  idea.  You  may 
get  $5  a  reel  for  such  an  idea  whereas  if  your  scenario  were 
technically  correct  and  would  not  have  to  be  entirely  recon- 
structed in  the  editorial  office  you  would  get  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  reel. 

Where  it  has  been  said  once  that  dramatic  ideas  are  stolen  from 
submitted  manuscripts  of  plays  in  dramatic  producers'  offices,  it 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times  that  photoplays  or.  photoplay  ideas 
have  been  stolen. 

This  is  not  true.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptions  to  this. 
There  are  many  coincidences,  but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  a  motion 
picture  plot  submitted  to  any  of  the  standard  producers  is  stolen. 
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I  have  had  some  of  mine  returned  with  a  kind  little  note  to  the 
effect  that  on  such  and  such  a  date  a  scenario  was  released  em- 
bodying practically  the  same  plot.  This  has  always  proved  true. 
The  date  of  release  is  a  record  that  stands  and  can  easily  be  veri- 
fied, and  I  have  found  that  I  have  sent  out  photoplay  scenarios, 
the  plot  of  which  had  been  duplicated  by  someone  months  before 
I  had  started  to  write  my  own  or  even  thought  of  the  plot  X«.w 
give  the  scenario  editor  credit.  He  docs  not  say:  "You  probably 
got  your  idea  from  seeing  our  photoplay  which  was  released  such 

and  such  a  date."  He  treats  it 
as  a  coincidence,  and  it  gener- 
ally is.  On  the  other  hand  the 
average  amateur  writer  of 
mnvie  scenarios  will  stand  up 
on  his  hind  legs,  as  it  were,  and 
howl,  "Thief!"  just  because  he 
happens  In  see  thrown  mi  the 
screen  some  plot  which,  in  a 
way,  resembles  one  of  his  •wi- 
thal had  been  rejected  by  this 
same  company. 

There  isn't  very  much  in 
life,  after  all,  to  put  into  a 
movie  plot.  Love,  hate,  re- 
venge, atonement  and  justice, 
that's  about  all.  The  rest  is  all 
action.  Just  because  you  hap- 
pen to  write  of  two  men  who 
love  the  same  girl  and  tell  how 
one  nearly  won  her  through 
deceit,  do  not  think  for  a 
single  instant  that  you  have 
anything  original.  That  much 
of  a  plot  belongs  to  everyone 
and  has  been  done  in  song  and 
story  and  verse,  draim  and 
opera  and  tableaux,  as  well  as 
in  motion  picture  plays,  ever 
since  such  mediums  of  expres- 
sion were  in  existence. 

The  movie  scenario  writer  is 
always  asking:  "What  do  the 
producers  want?  If  I  only 
knew  what  they  wanted  I 
would  give  it  to  them." 

Film  producers  do  not  want 
any  particular  thing,  but  they 
want  everything  that  is  good. 
They  know  that  there  are  very 

few  plots  in  the  world,  and  that  love  and  hate  and  greed  and 
self-sacrifice  and  revenge  and  atonement  just  about  covers  the 
list.  The  producers  are  looking  for  a  novel  setting  for  these 
emotions.  They  are  looking  for  something  full  of  good  action 
that  will  reproduce  so  effectively  on  the  screen  that  the  specta- 
tors will  be  thrilled  or  made  to  laugh  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

It  is  so  much  easier  to  tell  what  the  producers  do  not  want. 
They  do  not  want  gruesome  murders. 

They  do  not  want  scenes  of  law-breaking  and  evil  doing  where 
the  perpetrators  get  away  scot  free,  as  this  is  not  much  of  a 
moral  lesson  for  the  youngsters. 

They  do  not  want  pictures  of  any  sort  which  include  adven- 
turesses of  the  women-of-the-street  sort. 
They  do  not  want  bloodshed. 

They  do  not  want  anything,  in  fact,  that  the  best  of  people 
would  not  freely  discuss  in  the  home. 

Only  a  few  producers  care  for  scenarios  which  necessitate  cos- 
tumes.    The  amateur,  at  least,  should  stick  to  the  plain  drama 
with  the  heart  appeal  or  the  comedy  full  of  good,  clean  laughter. 
Next  to  describing  things  which  (Continued  on  page  313) 
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Sothern. 
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he  announced  his  de- 
termination   to    be   an 
actor. 


fool! 
Maiis- 

when 


'IVE  men  were  talking:  a 
well-known  doctor,  a  clever 
lawyer,   a   prominent   rail- 
road man,  a  busy  politician,  and  a  seasoned  theatrical  man. 

The  question  under  discussion  was :  "What  is  the  most  dis- 
couraging profession  in  the  world?"  Each  man  was  certain  that 
he  was  the  representative  of  the  one  that  held  that  distinction, 
and  each  advanced  arguments  in  proof  which  at  the,  time  he 
considered  conclusive.  One  may  easily  imagine  the  ancient  story 
of  the  young  doctor  whom  nobody  would  consult  and  the  old 
doctor  who  had  fallen  behind  in  the  procession.  About  the  same 
thing  was  true  of  the  young  lawyer  who  hung  out  his  shingle 
and  waited  for  clients  who  were  slow  in  coming,  because  they 
were  waiting  for  him  to  "ripen  with 
age."  The  railroad  man  brought 
plenty  of  proofs  that  "plums"  fall  not 
to  the  faithful  or  ambitious,  but  to 
the  man  whose,  uncle  "knows  the  gen- 
eral manager."  Politics  is  a  disap- 
pointing ana  uncertain  pathway,  at 
least  so  said  the  politician. 

But  after  all  the  examples,  theories  and  experiences  had  been 
cast  into  the  ballot-box  the  theatrical  man  easily  found  himself 
the  winner  of  what  had  become  a  five-sided  debate.  There  is  no 
profession  or  business  in  the  world  which  offers  so  many  un- 
certainties, and  which  so  thoroughly  demonstrate  the  ability  of 
those,  who  succeed,  to  do  so,  despite  the  inevitable  discourage- 
ments that  line  the  pathway,  as  that  which  leads  to  theatreland, 
which  of  all  of  them  seems  to  be  most  brilliantly  lighted,  easy 
of  achievement  and  prolific  of  rewards  to  all  who  mount  the 
pinnacle  and  enjoy  the.  outlook  from  its  majestic  heights. 

Greater  credit  than  has  been  popularly  believed,  then,  belongs 
to  those  celebrated  personages  who  figure  in  the,  theatrical  roster 
of  fame.  Whatever  may  be  the  appearances,  they  have  not  ar- 
rived where  they  are  without  a  struggle,  and  however  it  may 

-  seem  to  one  who  beholds  them  from 
a  distance,  they  must  continue  the 
straggle,  which  of  all  in  the  profes- 
sional battlefields  of  the  earth  seems 
most  constant  and  unrelenting. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  his  mother, 
Emma  Rudersdorf,  to  the  young 
Richard  Mansfield,  when  he  an- 
nounced to  her  his  determination  to 
become  an  actor.  The  world  knows, 
perhaps,  of  his  starvation  days  that 
followed,  how  he  became  so  hungry 
for  an  extended  period  in  London 
that  he  made  it  a  point  to  stand  over 
the  sidewalk  gratings  of  certain 
restaurants  at  certain  times  of  day  so 
that  he  might  inhale  the  odor  of  food 
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It  is  a 

difficult  thing  to  become 

a  star; 

a  more  difficult  thing  to 

remain  a  star. 

Maurice  Barry- 
more  laughed  when 
his  daughter  Ethel 
said  she  would 
like  to  become  an 
actress. 


cooking.     But  the  world  prefers 
to  think  of   Richard   the   Great 
traveling  in  his  private  car  at- 
tached to  a  private  train  that  hauled  his  company  and  produc- 
tions across  the  country  each  season. 

And  this  "don't  be  a  fool"  of  Mansfield's  mother,  in  other 
phraseology,  but  conveying  the  same  meaning,  is  the  "bless  you, 
my  son,"  which  a  large  percentage  of  the  leading  theatrical  men 
and  women  have  received  from  parents,  after  first  announcing  a 
choice  of  the  theatrical  profession  for  a  career.  "Eddie  is  such 
a  good  boy,  but  he  will  never  be  an  actor,"  were  the  words  of 
encouragement  which  E.  H.  Sothern  received  from  his  famous 
father  who  had  viewed  one  of  his  early  performances.  When 

Melba  first  felt  the  call  to  the  stage  as 
a  singer,  she  organized  a  concert 
in  Melbourne  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  an  audience  really 
thought  of  her  voice.  Her  father 
studiously  sought  out  all  prospective 
purchasers  of  tickets  and  prevailed 
upon  them  not  to  attend  the  concert, 
frankly  declaring  that  he  desired  her  to  become  so  discouraged 
by  her  first  public  appearance  that  she  would  give  up  her  notions 
of  a  career. 

It  is  said  that  Maurice  Barrymore  laughed  outright  when  his 
daughter  Ethel  suggested  to  him  that  she  would  like  to  become 
an  actress.  Florence  Reed  mentioned  a  similar  intention  to  her 
father,  the  late  Roland  Reed,  and  he.  told  her  never  to  mention 
the  subject  to  him  again,  advice  which  she  followed,  and  even 
to-day  when  she  enters  a  theatre  where  his  picture  hangs  in  the 
lobby  she  declares  that  she  seems  to  feel  his  reproach  for  going 
against  his  wishes  after  his  death.  Leriore  Ulrich,  known  to  the 
country  principally  as  Luana  in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise,"  says 
that  her  parents  forbade  her  to  mention  the  theatre  in  conversa- 
tion, until  one  day  she  said  (and  she  thinks  she  meant  it)  :  "If 
I  can't  go  on  the  stage,  I  don't  care 
to  live  any  more,"  whereupon  her 
parents  relented  and  permitted  her  to 
join  a  stock  company,  but  heartily 
wished  for  her  failure. 

Wilton  Lackaye  was  to  be  a  priest 
and  his  parents  were  happy,  but  he 
suddenly  determined  to  be  an  actor, 
and  met  with  so  much  opposition 
at  home  that  he  compromised  by 
announcing  that  he  would  become 
a  lawyer.  But  he  took  part  in  an 
amateur  performance  where  Law- 
rence Barrett  saw  him  and  offered 
him  a  position  in  his  company.  Mar- 
garet Anglin  defied  her  parents  when 
she  went  to  New  York  to  study  for 
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The  late  Roland 
Reed  told  his 
daughter  Florence 
never  to  mention 
the  subject  of  being 
an  actress  again. 
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Mile.  Dazie,  the  popular  dancer,  is  now 
appearing  in  the  new  Winter  Garden 
production,  "Maid  in  America."  Blanche 
Bates  is  playing  Countess  Zicka  in  the 
revival  of  ''Diplomacy"  now  on  tour. 
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Marguerite    Leslie,    who,    as    is    well 
known,  is  the  sister  of  Martha  Hcd- 
inan,  has  been  appearing  in  "Outcast. 
Florence     Walton,     prominent     as     ii,i 
interpreter      of      mod, 
shortly    to    appear   in    a    new    musical 
comedy  entitled  "Hands   Up." 
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the  stage.  Trixie  Friganza  ran  away  from  home  to  begin  her 
theatrical  career,  and  her  father  caused  the  police  of  a  distant 
city  to  clap  her  into  jail  until  he  could  come  to  fetch  her  home. 

These  are  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  parental  discour- 
agements met  with  by  the  am- 
bitious, even  before  they  had 
left  the  family  roof  to  meet 
with  the  criticism  and  disap- 
pointments that  were  certain  to 
be  hovering  near  as  soon  as  they 
stepped  upon  a  theatre  stage. 
Madam  Schumann-Heink  not 
nnlv  met  with  parental  defiance 
when  she  announced  that  she 
would  become  an  opera  singer, 
lull  the  manager  who  heard  her 
voice  advised  her  to  go  home 
and  undertake  something  else, 
because  she  had  no  voice.  When 
Johanna  (iadski  first  began  to 
sing,  the  neighbors  lodged  a 
complaint  with  the  police  be- 
cause she  made  so  much  "noise." 
Walker  Whiteside  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  what  is  known  as 
a  prodigy,  and  his  well-wishers 
arranged  a  Broadway  appear- 
ance for  him  when  he  was  a 
legal  infant.  But  the  hard  days 
were  to  follow,  for  Mr.  White- 
side  literally  barnstormed  the 
country  as  few  actors  have 
done  playing  in  empty  store- 
rooirs  and  rinks,  before  he  could  induce  a  manager  to  take  him 
seriously.  Eugene  Walter  was  laughed  at  or  ignored  when  he 
entered  a  manager's  office  with  the  manuscript  of  a  play  called 
"Paid  in  Full''  under  his  arm,  although  it  made  a  fortune  for 
its  manager  afterwards.  Bayard  Veiller  met  with  an  even  more 
humiliating  experience,  for  while  he  had  a  difficult  time  to  find 
a  manager  who  would  produce  "Within  the  Law,"  it  was  con- 
sidered a  failure  after  its  production  and  its  owners  sold  for  a 
pittance  a  property  that  was  to  make  a  million  dollars. 

The  beginner  usually  expects  and  finds  plenty  of  difficulties, 
and  if  he  be  made  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff  he  welcomes  a  certain 
amount  of  struggle  and  hard  knocks.  No  beginner's  road,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  be  more  beset  with  troubles  than  the  actor's. 
Mut  after  the  first  struggles,  one  usually  looks  forward  to  that 
period  of  reward  which  is  supposed  to  follow.  Even  to  the  actor 
of  experience,  however,  there  is  the  constant  liability  of  being 
out  of  a  job. 

As  soon  as  the  successful  actor  finds  a  play  that  is  liked  by 
the  public  he  must  begin  looking  for  another  to  follow  it. 
There  is  the  great  struggle  to  get  the  opportunity,  and  then 
after  one  has  that,  meets  it  and  scores  a  success,  he  must,  be  on 

the  lookout  for  the  next 
season.  Spring  conies, 
theatre  doors  are  closed, 
and,  unlike  the  other 
professions,  even  the 
one  who  considers 
himself  worthy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  accept- 
ance of  his  accom- 
plishments, is  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  is  "at 
liberty." 

There  are  likely  to 
be  weeks  and  weeks 
of  rehearsal,  perhaps 
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without  pay;  and  if  the  play  be  not  a  success,  there  are  only  a 
few  nights'  work,  and  then  begins  again  the  eternal  and  dis- 
couraging hunt  for  something  else  to  do. 

The  theatrical  profession  is 
one  that  is  always  subject  to  the 
whims  of  a  fickle  public,  the 

§most  fickle  thing  in  the  world. 
Fashions  in  theatricals  always 
are  changing.  One  year  the 
public  wants  to  shed  tears  and 
the  next  it  wants  to  laugh.  One 
season  it  imagines  that  it  would 
like  to  wrestle  with  what  it  con- 
siders a  ''problem,"  and  the 
next,  the  thought  of  being 
obliged  to  think  keeps  it  away 
from  the  theatre  box-office. 

Also,  the  public  is  thoroughly 
converted  to  the  "type"  idea,  for 
which  the  managers  are  usually 
blamed,  and  this  naturally  works 
a  great  hardship  upon  actors 
who  are  talented,  experienced 
and  versatile,  but  have  no  op- 
portunity to  prove  it.  The 
American  public  would  not  ac- 
cept Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  Olga 
Nethersole,  Virginia  Harned,  or 
Margaret  Anglin,  in  such  a  char- 
acter as  the  central  figure  of 
"Peg  o'  My  Heart."  What, 
then,  is  the  emotional  one  to  do 
when,  after  a  season  or  two  as 
Zaza,  Dubarry,  Sappho  or  Tan- 
queray,  she  finds  that  the  public  does  not  demand  an  emotional 
part,  but  is  turning  its  attention  to  the  simple  little  things  fash- 
ioned from  the  Cinderella  framework,  and  desires  cute  little 
actresses  to  play  them  ?  It  seems  much  like  spending  one's  early 
life  in  the  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  only  to  find  out  in  middle 
life  that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  practice  of  such  a  trade. 

Just  now,  although  the  public  is  scarcely  aware  of  it,  we  are 
passing  through  a  reign  of  realism.  While  the  plays  that  prompt 
it  doubtless  stem  from  the  Ibsen  influence,  although  they  are 
almost  wholly  lacking  in  that  cold,  unrelenting  realism  which 
came  to  us  from  the  north  of  Europe,  the  young  artist  of  to-day 
is  devoting  much  thought  and  attention  to  being  natural,  or  to 
doing  what  she  thinks  will  give  the  appearance  of  being  natural 
Tears  are  shed  in  the  audience  to-day,  just  as  tears  have  been 
shed  since  there  were  audiences  to  witness  plays,  and  just  as 
they  will  always  be  prompted  by  future  plays  and  future  acting; 
but  it  is  Doris  Keane,  Frances  Starr  and  Florence  Reed 
and  others  of  the  younger  clan  who  arouse  them,  rather 
than  those  stormier  ladies  who  borrowed  artificialities  from 
Sarah  I.ernhardt. 

Thus  the  disheartening  thought,  what  if  one  should  learn  how  to 
act  and  achieve  succes  in 
a  few  parts,  only  to  find 
that  one's  methods  are 
a  little  out  of  date,  and 
that  the  mechanical  ap- 
paratus creaks,  where- 
as a  younger  genera- 
tion has  suddenly 
sprung  up  to  take  the 
honors,  because  there 
is  a  newer  method,  one 
that  is  more  gener- 
ously approved  by  the 
public  ? 

Clara     Morris    once 
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DAISY  ADA  MY 
In  "The  Misleading  Lady"  on  tour 


June,     1915 

said  that  it  was  a  rather  difficult  thing  to  become  a  star,  perhaps 
a  more  difficult  thing  in  her  day  than  at  the  present  time;  but 
she  added  that  it  was  a  more  difficult  thing  to  remain  a  star,  and 
that  is  just  as  true  to-day  as  it  was.  yesterday.  Apropos  to  this 
declaration,  one  but  glances  over  the  American  field  and  asks 
what  has  become  of  those  very  popular  stars  of  yesteryear,  Fran- 
cis Wilson,  Bertha  Galland,  Lulu  Glaser  and  Fritzi  Scheff,  not  to 
mention  that  almost  countless  host  who  have  reached  an  age 
where  the  present  demand  for  beautiful  types  does  not  call  for 
their  services?  And  what  about  the  young  actresses  who  have 
won  their  spurs  in  one  or  more  successful  vehicles  and  then 
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der  the  inspiration  of  Miss  Laurette  Taylor,  seems  often  to  be 
quite  overlooked.  The  part  was  expanded  quite  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  original  idea  as  it  seemed  to  fit  her  personality  and 
acting  methods,  and  lo!  it  made  a  cool  million  of  dollars  and  is 
far  from  the  end  at  the  present  time. 

Managers  are  always  hoping  for  a  "Peg  o'  My  Heart."  They 
come  from  most  unexpected  places  at  unexpected  times.  Augus- 
tus Thomas,  Charles  Klein  or  Henry  Arthur  Jones  may  write 
plays  that  run  a  few  nights  and  find  their  way  to  the  storehouse, 
while  a  drama  like  "On  Trial"  drops  out  of  a  clear  sky  and 
beckons  a  stream  of  gold  to  the  box-office. 
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Robert  Haines.   Bertram  Marlmrgh,  Gail  Kane.  William  Buress.  David  Powell 

Act  III.     The  Rittmeistcr  denounces  Lili  as  an  English  spy 
SCENES  IN  JUSTUS  MILES    FORMAN'S    PLAY,    "THE    HYPHEN."    RECENTLY    SEEN    AT  THE  KNIC  KKKWH  KKU 


suddenly  find  themselves  on  the  shelf  among  the  waiting  list2 
"Impossible  to  find  a  play,"  say  their  managers,  and  the  actresses 
usually  echo  the  same  sentiment,  yet  when  Winthrop  Ames  re- 
cently offered  a  prize  for  an  acceptable  drama,  over  a  thousand 
manuscripts  reached  his  desk  within  a  few  weeks,  and  when 
William  A.  Brady  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  remain  inside 
the  house  for  a  few  days  on  account  of  an  illness,  which  per- 
mitted him  to  read,  about  forty  plays  were  sent  from  his  office 
for  his  perusal  while  he  was  incapacitated;  and  these  were  only 
one  bundle  taken  at  random  from  the  accumulation  of  his  office 
— and  doubtless  the  same  thing  would  be  true  of  most  of  the 
well-known  managers  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  There  are  plays 
enough,  the  trouble  is  that  public  taste  is  constantly  changing 
and  the  play  that  might  have  been  very  good  two  years  ago,  is 
no  longer  worth  production,  or  the  time  may  not  yet  have  ar- 
rived for  another  that  may  be  worth  considering  next  year. 

It  is  the  most  hazardous  game  in  the  world,  even  including 
those  games  of  chance  which  are  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  the 
exceptional  case,  like  "Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  which  constantly  spurs 
managers  to  risk  thousands  of  dollars  on  what  seems  to  be  hope- 
less material.  Nobody,  excepting  the  author  and  the  lady  who 
became  his  wife,  seem  to  have  had  much  faith  in  Peg  origin- 
ally. In  fact,  the  interesting  development  of  this  character,  un- 


Once  in  a  while  the  manager  makes  a  prophecy  that  comes  to 
pass,  although  the  percentage  of  failures  is  so  large,  compared 
to  the  successes,  that  one  feels  almost  inclined  to  believe  that 
selection  of  a  good  play  was  inspired  by  about  the  same  intelli- 
gence that  is  required  in  the  placing  of  a  coin  on  a  winning  num- 
ber at  Monte  Carlo.  It  is  all  a  game  of  chance,  and  even  after 
the  producing  manager  has  selected  a  good  play,  either  by  reason 
of  his  superior  wisdom,  or  because  chance  directed  it  to  his 
hands,  his  chances  for  disappointment  have  only  begun.  He  may 
make  mistakes  in  casting,  for  even  a  good  play  with  good  actors 
improperly  cast,  may  result  in  dire  failure,  an  example  being 
Frederick  Arnold  Rummer's  "The  Brute,"  which  had  a  run  of 
about  four  consecutive  nights  in  New  York.  Even  scenery  and 
what  is  known  as  "local  color"  may  cause  an  indifferent  play  to 
become  a  phenomenal  success  as  "The  Garden  of  Allah."  A 
badly  written  play  may  become  a  popular  success  by  the  aid  of 
acting,  as  Da-/id  Warfield  in  "The  Music  Master."  But  a  Belasco 
production  and  David  Warfield's  acting  cannot  save  a  play  like 
"The  Grand  Army  Man."  One  musical  number  may  save  a  play 
otherwise  apparently  doomed  to  failure,  as  "Florodora"  or  "Ma- 
dam Sherry."  One  big  mechanical  climax  like  the  Chariot  Race 
may  make  millions  of  dollars  for  the  owners  of  a  "Ben  Hur." 

ARCHIE  BELL. 
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A    FEMALE    DAVID    WA R F I E L D 


Byron 


WHEN  William  A.  Brady,  in- 
tensely   solicitous    for    the 
fate  of  his  new  production, 
"Sinners,"   cast   about    for   a   pillar 
wherewith  to  prop  the  still  dubious 
drama,  he  gave  to  one  of  his  office 
staff  the  order: 

"Find  Emma  Dunn." 

Miss  Dunn,  reclining  in  the  arms 
of  the  god  of  sleep,  in  her  uptown 
home,  waxed  peevish  at  the  sound 
of  the  telephone. 

"Yes,  this  is  Miss  Dunn.  Good- 
ness gracious.  What  time  is  it  ? 
M-m.  Yes,  I  retire  early  when  I'm 
not  playing.  I  have  country  habits 
you  know.  What  kind  of  a  part  is 
it  ?  How  old  is  she  ?  Well  how  old 
is  her  daughter?  No,  thank  you. 
Tell  him  I  won't  play  another 
mother  part.'' 

The  actress  had  sought  the  comfort 
of  her  pillow  when  again  the  mid- 
night disturber  sounded  its  metallic 
summons. 

"You,  Mr.  Brady?  Yes,  I'll  read 
the  play,  but  I  warn  you  I  won't 
play  another  mother.  I  hate  mother 
parts.  Do  you  managers  think  I'm 
eighty  ?" 

The  third  summons  came  in  the 
form  of  a  panting  messenger  boy 
with  a  play. 

"Dear  me.     Am  I  never  to  have 

any  sleep  ?"  pouted  the  pretty  pink-faced  young  woman.  Wrapped 
in  a  becoming  pink  negligee  she  made  a  circle  of  the  pillows, 
sat  in  their  centre  and  read  the  play. 

"1  don't  want  the  part.'1  Her  message  went  back  with  the 
play  next  morning.  "But  I'll  take  half  salary  and  play  the 
other."  She  mentioned  a  part  the  antithesis  of  the  saintly  little 
invalid  mother. 

"You  may  have  the  other  part  if  you  want  it,  but  come  down 
and  see  me,"  Mr.  Brady  telephoned  on  receipt  of  the  play  and 
the  ultimatum. 

Miss  Dunn  went  to  the  office  firm  in  her  resolve  never  again 
to  play  "one  of  those  sick  old  things."  She  left  with  a  distinct 
memory  of  having  attached  her  name  to  a  contract  to  add  to  her 
list  of  mother  roles. 

"I  don't  know  why  I  promised  to  play  this  part."  She  looked 
her  rage  at  the  blue-covered  manuscript  in  her  hand.  "But  I 
believe  I'm  the  victim  of  your  Irish  magnetism.  Mr.  William 
A.  Brady,  you  have  hypnotized  me." 

But  the  pillar  of  such  reecllike  physical  semblance  remained 
to  support  the  structure  of  the  play.  "Sinners"  became  one  of 
the  enormous  successes  of  a  strangely  uncertain  season. 

But  although  Miss  Dunn  achieved  one  of  the  artistic  successes 
of  the  year  she  chafes  beneath  the  weight  of  her  mother  cares 
as  she  did  on  the  day  when  she  reluctantly  accepted  the  role. 
The  actress,  who  is  young,  and  pretty,  and  femininely  appealing, 
feels  that  she  is  mother  ridden.  She  is  expiating  the  penalty  of 
her  own  success.  As  James  O'Neill  vainly  strove  for  many 
years  to  escape  from  his  own  triumph,  the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo, 
Emma  Dunn  has  been  striving  since  she  played  with  surpassing 
tenderness,  Ase,  the  aged  mother,  to  Richard  Mansfield's  Peer 
Gynt,  to  live  down  her  own  career  as  a  stage  matron.  Mrs. 
Warren,  her  exquisite  characterization  of  the  old-fashioned 


EMMA  DUNN 

Bclasco  says  the  same  quality  inheres  in 
this  actress  that  distinguishes  his  own 
famous  star,  the  same  tremulous  sus- 
pense between  the  smile  and  the  tear, 
the  same  power  to  wring  the  eyes  and 
hearts  of  audiences  dry. 


Southern  mother,  followed  upon  Ase 
in  "Peer  Gynt." 

Mrs.  Slade,  the  childless  mother, 
who  mothered  everyone  else,  her 
husband  included,  in  "The  Governor's 
Lady,"  followed  that.  Jules  Eckert 
Goodman  wrote  "Mother,"  and  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  title  stage 
folk  and  theatre-goers  alike  had  one 
thought,  "Emma  Dunn."  Swept  by 
the  current  of  everyone's  thought, 
she  accepted  the  part,  albeit  with  a 
sigh.  While  she  stifled  her  own 
sighs  the  tears  of  her  audiences 
(lowed  in  a  nightly  stream.  In  des- 
peration she  tore  herself  loose  from 
the  apron  strings  of  many  mothers 
and  played  Annie,  a  thieving,  indo- 
lent negress  in  "The  Easiest  Way." 
"It  is  such  a  small  part,"  com- 
plained her  admirers. 

"Annie  is  a  low,  no  account 
nigger,"  responded  Miss  Dunn  blith- 
ely, '  but  there's  one  thing  of  which 
no  one  ever  accused  her.  She  is  not 
a  mother." 

Once  more  she  proclaims  her  de- 
termination never  again  to  play  a 
maternal  role,  at  least  not  for  twenty 
years  she  vows.  A  cruel  pessimist 
sent  her  spirits  to  ocean  depths  by 
remarking:  "But  'Sinners'  seems  to 
be  another  'Way  Down  East'  and 
may  live  more  than  twenty  years.' 

At  which  Miss  Dunn  pouts  and  vows  by  Thespis  that  she  wont, 
and  dire  will  be  the  fate,  and  untimely,  of  the  manager  who 
proffers  such  a  part. 

Yet  the  years  of  her  stage  motherhood  have  been  by  no  means 
fruitless.  They  won  for  her,  from  a  foremost  editorial  writer, 
the  high  encomium:  "She  is  a  female  David  Warfie'.d." 

David  Belasco  has  himself  said  that  that  quality  inheres  in  her 
that  distinguishes  his  famous  star,  that  same  tremulous  suspense 
between  the  smile  and  tear,  the  same  power  to  wring  the  eyes 
and  heart  of  their  audiences  dry  of  tears. 

"Let's  forget  mothers,  since  mothers  are,  in  this  instance,  an 
unpleasant  topic,  and  talk  of  acting,"  I  said  to  my  table  partner 
in  a  Fifth  Avenue  tea  room. 

"Let's,"  replied  the  large-eyed,  pink-cheeked  woman,  with  the 
youthful  smile.  "Every  part  is  an  education.  That  is  the  reason 
I  claim  to  have  a  good  theatrical  education.  1  claim  it  by  the 
right  of  having  played  more  than  five  hundred  parts.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  the  hard  but  indispensable  school  of  stock.  I  think 
them  over  sometimes  as  a  devotee  does  his  beads.  They  com- 
prise the  rosary  of  my  education.  There  were  June  in  'Blue 
Jeans,'  Lavender  in  'S\veet  Lavender,'  the  part  Annie  Russell 
created  in  'The  Girl  and  the  Judge.'  Midge  in  'The  Dancing 
Girl,'  Tags  in  'A  County  Fair,'  Little  Nell  and  the  Marchiom- 
in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,'  the  blind  girl  in  'Young  Mrs. 
Winthrop,'  Jane  in  'Jane,'  Marjorie  Knox  in  'Men  and 
Women,'  Bess  in  'The  Charity  Ball,'  the  little  girl  in  'Mr. 
Barnes  of  New  York.'  Tilly,  the  German  girl,  in  'My  Friend 
from  India,'  the  French  girl  in  'The  Social  Highwayman.' 
Betsy  in  'Betsy,'  Midge  in  'The  Cowboy  and  the  Lady,'  the 
slavy  in  'A  Night  Off,'  the  little  girl  in  'A  Milk  White  Flag. 
Maude  Adams's  part  in  'A  Temperance  Town.'  the  leading 
woman's  part  in  "The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright,'  Gary  in  'Alabama.' 


PROMINENT  PLAYERS 
IN     THEIR    HOMES 

No.  16. 
MISS   IRENE   FENWICK 
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Irene  l-'ciiicick  is  ,1  Chi, 
girl  ii'/io  made  ner  slafie 
debut  a  /<•«•  years  ayo  in  u 
small  fart.  Later  she 
seen  in  "The  Speckled 
Band,"  "The  Zebra"  and 
"The  Brass  Bottle."  Her 
first  important  role  iim  thm 
of  Princess  {h-eritch  in 
"Ilim'tlwrne  of  the  U.  S. 
.1."  After  that  she  scored 
a  decided  success  as  the 
pretty  adventuress  in  'The 
l:amily  Cupboard."  She  is 
now  playiiiK  l-Hy  Kai'dos  in 
"The  Song  of  Songs" 
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(Photos  taken  especially  for  the  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  by  Byron) 
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Sarony 


CARROLL  M«COMAS 
Appearing  in   "Inside   the   Lines"   at   the   Longacre   Theatre 


Lizbeth  in  'In  Missouri,'  the  slavey  in  'A  Fool  and  His  Money,' 
Louise  in  'The  Two  Orphans,'  a  girl  of  fourteen  in  'The  Genius,' 
Susan  in  'Held  by  the  Enemy,'  Topsy  in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,' 
Fuscha  Leach  in  'Moths,'  the  country  girl  in  'The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,'  Hope  Latham  in  'The  Soldier  of  Fortune' — I  played 
this  opposite  Charles  Richman  the  season  before  I  played  my 
first  old  lady — the  little  girl  in  'The  Wife,'  the  Swedish  girl  in 
'What  Happened  to  Jones,'  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  'Richard 
III' — I  played  the  eleven-year-old  prince  and  the  fourteen-year- 
old  girl  in  'The  Genius'  the  season  before  I  played'  Richard  Mans- 
field's mother  in  'Peer  Gynt" — the  laughing  girl  in  'Incog,'  Fan- 
chon  in  'Fanchon  and  the  Cricket,'  Pepita  in  'The  Redemption  of 
David  Corson,'  the  leading  part  in  'The  New  Boy,'  and  the  lead 
in  'The  Professor's  Love  Story.' 

"Isn't  that  an  education?     I  needed  it.     Every  actress  does. 
Thank  Thespis  for  stock.     In  stock  in  the  West  I  learned  to' 


me  to  do  my  part  toward  long  runs  in  New 
York." 

"When  did  you  learn  that  you  had  the  power 
to  make  people  cry?" 

"When  I  was  six  years  old.  I  was  a  little 
English  girl  living  at  Birkenhead,  across  the 
river  from  Liverpool.  I  had  been  taken  to  see 
the  play,  'The  Two  Orphans.'  I  climbed  on 
a  table  and  played  the  scene  in  which  Louise, 
the  blind  girl,  stands  before  the  church  door 
in  the  snowstorm.  My  brothers  and  sisters 
and  our  little  neighbors  who  were  the  audience 
wept.  But  I've  made  audiences  laugh  as  much 
as  I  have  made  them  cry.  That  is  what  New 
York  doesn't  know  and  managers  don't  seem 
to  care  about.  But  they  ought,  for  comedy  is 
rare,  and  I  really  can  play  comedy." 

"Do  you  think  a  woman  who  has  experi- 
enced little  emotion  can  play  emotional  parts 
with  power?" 

"No,  a  thousand  times  no.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  actress  can  affect  her  audience  only  to 
the  extent  that  she  herself  is  capable  of  being 
affected  in  the  same  way.  Her  power  with  an 
audience  is  a  measure  of  her  own  capacity  for 
suffering.  A  woman  cannot  make  her  audience 
weep  who  has  not  herself  wept.  She  must 
have  been  crucified  upon  the  world's  cross  of 
suffering,  if  her  sorrows  have  come  only  from 
her  own  interrupted  ambitions.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  crosses,  and  every  woman  of 
sensitiveness  and  emotional  depth  has  been 
crucified  in  some  form." 

"Yet,  curiously,  Bernhardt  told  me  that  she 
had  had  a  happy  life.  She  said  she  had  known 
sorrow  only  through  her  sympathy  with  the 
sorrows  of  others.  She  said,  I  recall,  that  her 
sister  had  been  a  very  unhappy  woman,  and 
that  she  had  suffered  in  sympathy  with  her." 

"That  merely  bears  out  my  theory,  which 
is  a  bold  one,  that  Bernhardt  is  only  a  great 
technician.  Her  art  is  superb.  It  is  perfect. 
But  she  has  never  made  me  feel.  Duse  plays 
upon  my  feelings  as  a  master  upon  a  violin 
string.  Nazimova  by  her  art,  plus  nature,  has 
wrung  my  soul  with  suffering. 

"Acting  means  to  me,  getting  behind  myself 
as  it  were,  projecting  myself  to  the  audience 
until  we  meet  and  mingle.     Acting  is  a  kind  of 
mental  and  spiritual  marriage  with  your  audi- 
ence,  one  that  is  dissolved  when  the  curtain 
goes  down  and  the  house  empties ;  but,  never- 
theless, a   very   real  marriage  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  play.     Other  than  being  conscious,  as  it  were, 
of  this  marriage,  I  don't  know  how  I  secure  my  effects." 

"Mr.  Warfield  has  told  me  that  he  relies  greatly  upon  the 
smile.  He  says  the  smile  can  be  sadder  than  tears." 

"I  agree  with  him.  Whenever  I  feel  the  saddest  I  smile.  I 
fancy  it  is  Nature's  mechanical  effort  to  be  brave  in  face  of 
defeat,  and  that  effort  is  infinitely  sad.  I  can  imagine  a  dying 
soldier  smiling  in  that  way. 

"I  have  learned  more  about  acting  from  my  little  daughter 
and  her  adopted  sister  than  from  any  actress  in  the  world 
Children  are  the  greatest  actors  and  actresses.  These  two  little 
ones  impersonate  and  interpret  myself  and  my  neighbors  so  per- 
fectly that  we  stare  at  them  as  we  would  at  apparitions  of  our- 
selves. They  never  caricature  us.  They  play  us.  They  are  us. 
It  is  like  watching  a  ghostly  procession  of  our  own  moods.  We 
learn  by  seeing  ourselves  in  moving  pictures,  but  we  acquire  a 


play  acceptably  to  the  East.    Minneapolis  an4  Kansas  City  taught     liberal  education  in  watching  children  imitate  us." 


A.  P. 


June,     1915 


ONiyWoM AN  LIBRETTIST 
^AMERICA . 


•    ANNE   CALDWELL'S    BEAUTIFUL   HOME   AT    ROCKVILLE    CENTRE,    LONG 
ISLAND,  BUILT  WITH  HER  ROYALTIES 

ACCLAIMED,  lauded,  but  not  spoiled  by  her  title  of  "Tlie 
Only    Woman    Librettist   in   America,"   bestowed   by   en- 
thusiastic reviewers  of  her  work,  Anne  Caldwell  tries  to 
prove  that  there  are  others — and  fails. 

Women  there  are  who  "try  their  hand"  at  librettos  but  the 
hand  has  needed  masculine  guidance,  and  even  with  that  aid  the 
attempts  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  unsuccessful.  There  may 
be  a  brighter  clay  for  the  woman  who  would  be  a  librettist,  but 
at  present  Anne  Caldwell,  whose  name  in  private  life  is  Mrs. 
O'Dea,  may  be  regarded  as  the  sole  representative  of  her  sex  in 
that  form  of  stage  writing. 

On  the  credit  side  of  her  ledger  of  attainment  this 
season  stands  "Chin-Chin,"  the  vehicle  of  Montgomery 
and  Stone,  one  of  a  dubious  season's  undisputed  suc- 
cesses, and  now  completing  a  year's  run  at  the  Globe. 

Last  year  her  piece,  "The  Lady  of  the  Slipper,"  held 
the  boards  for  a  year,  and  is  now  continuing  its  vigorous 
life  on  the  road.  The  same  season  Blanche  Ring  ap- 
peared in  her  musical  piece,  "When  Claudia  Smiles." 
Send  memory  travelling  back  a  few  years  and  "The  Top 
o'  the  World,"  an  amusing  conceit  of  life  on  the  crest  of 
the  earth,  bears  her  name.  Once  she  left  the  musical 
form  briefly  to  write  the  comedy,  "The  Nest  Egg,"  as 
a  vehicle  for  Zelda  Sears.  It  proved  her  mastery  of 
eccentric  comedy.  The  play  was  sincerely  praised.  But 
Miss  Caldwell  slipped  back  into  her  former  form. 

"I  can  give  no  better  reason  than  that  I  like  the  sound 
of  laughter  mingled  with  music,"  is  her  explanation  for 
this  backsliding  after  she  had  been  welcomed  as  a  new 
writer  of  comedy. 

"Is  not  musical  comedy  more  difficult?"  I  inquired. 

"It  is  more  difficult  for  some,"  she  assented.  "The 
need  of  a  story  set  amidst  surroundings  that  will  lend 
themselves  to  picturesque  costume  and  brilliant  settings 
is  a  primal  one,  in  opera  or  musical  comedy.  Occasion 
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for  songs  and  good  ones  must  be  provided.  There  must  be 
plenty  of  material  to  furnish  laughter.  Excuse  must  be  given 
for  dances.  And  there  are  innumerable  details  that  loom  gigan- 
tic in  the  preparation  of  a  musical  comedy  story.  If  writing  a 
comedy  for  the  legitimate  stage  is  simply  clothing  one  star  with 
opportunity,  writing  a  musical  comedy  is  providing  an  entire 
wardrobe  of  it  for  principals  and  chorus.  I  grant  all  that  and 
yet  I  like  better  to  write  musical  comedies.  There  is  more  work, 
but  I  have  worked  all  my  life,  and  have  grown  to  like  that  kind 
of  activity." 

"Worked  all  your  life?" 

"Yes,  in  kinds  of  work  related  to  musical  comedy.  I  was  a 
comedienne.  I  always  liked  music.  It  was  my  avocation  as  well 
as  my  vocation.  I  married  James  O'Dea,  the  song  writer." 

The  librettist  paused.  The  break- 
ing voice,  the  pause,  the  black  gown 
and  long  veil  were  eloquent.  I  did 
not  need  to  ask  what  James  O'Dea, 
who  died  while  she  was  writing  the 
libretto  of  "Chin-Chin,"  had  done. 
He  was  a  writer  of  the  highest  class 
popular  song.  Baby  Ballad  and 
Daddy  Long-legs  won  him  distinc- 
tion. The  beautiful  The  Way  of 
the  Cross,  a  sacred  song,  won  him 
an  eminent  position  among  song 
writers.  It  was  one  of  the  sad 
ironies  with  which  life  teems  that  he 
had  always  admired  Montgomery 
and  Stone  more  than  any  comedians, 
and  that  his  ambition  was  to  write 
for  them. 

"I  long  to  write  songs  for  those 
boys,"  he  told  his  wife. 

When  she  came  home  with  a  con- 
tract for  "Chin-Chin"  in  her  huge 
business-like  shopping  bag  he  looked 
it  over  with  indifferent  eyes.  For 
his  fatal  illness  was  upon  him.  One 
song  he  wrote  in  the  piece,  Those 
Temple  Ragtime  Bells.  He  had  at- 
tained his  ambition  to  write  songs 
for  Montgomery  and  Stone,  but  in 
slight  degree.  His  strength  failed 
before  he  could  complete  other 
lyrics.  He  was  buried  a  few  weeks 
before  the  pretniere  of  "Chin-Chin." 

In  their  beautiful  home  at  Rock- 
ville  Centre,  Long  Island,  built  upon 
a  foundation  of  their  joint  royalties, 
Mrs.  O'Dea  went  on  with  her  work, 
for  contracts  must  be  filled  despite 
sorrow  and  death.     In  her  impres- 
sive widow's  garb  she  bravely  appeared  at  rehearsals.     For  the 
courage  of  woman  be  it  said  that  the  breaks  in  her  voice  were 
few  and  the  quivering  of  her  lips  and  chin  were  banished  by  a 
sturdy  will. 

"If  there  are  no  other  women  librettists  it  is  because  the  work 
of  writing  book  and  lyrics  for  musical  comedy  requires  a  peculiar 
sort  of  training.  One  must  know  music.  She  must  know  dan- 
cing. She  must  know  the  musical  comedy  stage,  and  all  the 
demands  and  limitations  of  it.  The  person  best  equipped  for 
writing  musical  comedy  is  one  who  has  sung  and  danced  and 
performed  comedy  in  it,"  she  said. 

"Tell  me  about  writing  'Chin-Chin,' ''  I  asked. 

"The  Montgomery  and  Stone  plays  are  always  started  about 
a  year  in  advance  of  their  production  and,  during  that  year, 
everyone  concerned  in  the  production  is  racking  his  or  her  brain, 
in  a  constant  effort  to  dig  up  novelties  of  any  sort,  suitable  for 
the  play.  The  company  is  almost  always  complete  before  the 
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Nightly  strollers  in  the  neighborhood  of  49th  Street  and  Broadway, 
startled  by  the  unusual  sound  of  trumpet  calls,  have  had  their  at- 
tention directed  to  the  roof  of  the  Punch  and  Judy  Theatre,  where 
a  trumpeter,  standing  on  the  parapet  in  a  special  illumination  and 
costumed  in  the  gay  colors  of  ancient  heraldry  was  seen  blowing  a 
fanfare,  announcing  the  half  hour,  the  quarter  hour  and  the  signal 
for  the  rise  of  the  curtain  on  "The  Clever  Ones."  This  is  a  re- 
vival of  a  custom  of  olden  times,  when  the  performances  of  strolling 
players  were  announced  by  royal  trumpeters  in  the  courtyards  of 
the  inns. 


actual  writing  of  the  piece  begins,  which  is,  of  course,  a  very 
great  help  to  a  writer,  who  has  to  work  out  parts  and  songs  to 
fit  personalities. 

"I  don't  think  there  are  two  such  stars  on  the  stage  as  Mont- 
gomery and  Stone,  and  the  author  who  writes  for  them  is  very 
lucky,  as  not  only  do  they  give  what  is  only  half  good  a  twist 
and  'put  it  over,'  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  work  for  and  with  them. 
Neither  of  them  is  afflicted  with  'ego.' 

"The  key  of  the  success  of  'The  Lady  of  the  Slipper'  and 
'Chin-Chin'  seems  to  be  held  in  Mr.  Dillingham's  hand.  His 
influence  is  everywhere  visible.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge 

of  the  stage  and  a 
wonderful  intuitive 
sense  of  what  the 
public  wants.  For 
instance,  people 
have  been  saying 
that  the  popularity 
of  ragtime  is  over, 
that  its  vogue  is 
past.  Scores  of 
persons  gave  him 
that  advise,  yet 
M  r.  Dillingham 
went  right  on  with 
'Watch  Your  Step,'  and  note 
the  result  at  the  New  Amster- 
dam at  any  performance." 

"Why  did  you  choose  a 
Chinese  setting  for  the  play?" 
"Mr.  Dillingham  thought  it  the 
most  picturesque.  He,  Mr.  Burn- 
side  and  I  met  every  clay  at  Mr. 
Mllingham's  office  and  talked  for 
hours.  Each  meeting  the  plot  had 
evolved  a  bit  further.  It  wasn't 
easy.  To  weave  any  kind  of  'human 
interest'  around  two  toy  Mandarins 
who  come  to  life  in  a  Chinese  shop, 
and  insist  upon  playing  a  grand 
piano,  dancing  a  fox  trot,  trying  a 
ventriloquist  specialty,  and  riding  a 
barebacked  horse  was  a  bit  daunting. 
Yet  that  was  the  problem  that  con- 
fronted us  in  1913  when  'Chin- 
Chin'  was  begun.  In  the  winter 
Mr.  Burnside,  who  used  to  be  the 
producer  at  the  Hippodrome,  went 
to  Europe  to  arrange  for  the  scene 
plots,  costume  platts  and  all  the 
et  ceteras  of  production.  Mr.  Ivan 
Caryll,  who  wrote  the  music,  made 
a  couple  of  flying  trips  across  the 

ocean  from  his  home  in  the  Alps  Maritimes,  and  I  plugged  away 
at  my  home  on  Long  Island,  making  frequent  trips  to  town  to 
consult  the  Commander-in-chief  at  the  Globe.  Mr.  Caryll  and 
I  exchanged  cables,  as  the  work  progressed,  that  might  have 
been  mistaken  for  war  news  that  needed  censoring:  'Kill  Man- 
darin, third  act.'  'Destroy  Chinese  girl.'  'Tear  up  yellow  man,' 
came  across  at  twenty-five  cents  a  word.  It  was  a  veritable  cor- 
respondence school  in  playwriting." 
"What  is  your  working  plan?" 

"The  first  thing  we  do,  to  use  a  Frank  Tinneyism,  is  to  'get 
our  stunts  all  laid  out,'  and  then  mold  the  play  around  them. 
When  it  has  become  whole  it  is  left  to  cool.  Then  Mr.  Dillingham 
or  another  manager  of  musical  comedy  takes  a  sharp  knife — a 
blue  pencil  will  do — and  cuts  it  full  of  holes.  Into  these  holes 
we  stuff  songs  and  dances,  and  pretty  girls  and  circus  horses,  and 
chic  costumes  and  dummies,  and  ballet  skirts  and  other  ac- 
cessories." ADA  PATTERSON. 
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WILLIAM  FAVERSHAM 
(about    1889) 


Theatregoers  often  think  fame  has  come  easily  and  quickly  to  the  players. 
not  realizing  that  it  usually  takes  many  iveary  years  before  their  talents  arc 
ri'i  ni/nized  anil  rewarded.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  how  many  were  alread\ 
well  on  the  road  to  fame  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one.  In  our  April  is- 
sue we  published  a  number  of  youthful  and  exceedingly  rare  portraits  of 
stars  now  famous,  together  with  some  account  of  what  they  were  doing  at 
thin  time.  Tin's  month  we  add  others  to  this  interesting  gallery. 
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IT  was  in  the  counting  room  of  the  New  York  Tribune  that 
Daniel  Frohman,  the  well-known  theatre  manager,  celebrated 
his  twenty-first  birthday.  Later  Jack  Haverly  engaged  him 
as  araiit-couricr  to  pave  the  way  for  the  advent  of  Haverly's 
Minstrels.  In  1880  he  was  business  manager  of  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre  and  five  years  later  organized  the  Lyceum  Stock 
Company,  which  brought  him  fame  and  fortune. 

When  Robert  Milliard  was  twenty-one  he  was  already  known 
as  "Handsome  Bob,"  and  had  achieved  no  little  fame  as  an 
amateur  actor  in  Brookhn.  Hob  left  Wall  Street  and  a  promising 
career  in  that  section  because  of  his  love  for  the  stage,  but  he 
hesitated  to  become  a  professional  actor.  While  still  in  his 
twenties,  Hilliard  erected  in  the  City  of  Qiurches  a  bijou  play- 
house, then  called  "The  Criterion,"  and  for  a  long  time  devoted 
it  to  amateur  and  semi-professional  performances. 

But  the  lure  of  the  footlights  was  too  strong.  A  sensational 
success  with  a  double  bill,  consisting  of  "Lost  Twenty-four 
Hours,"  and  "The  Littlest  Girl,"  made  a  full-fledged  star  of  him, 
and  "Blue  Jeans,"  in  which  he  starred  for  several  seasons,  did 
the  rest.  Hilliard  was  the  first  actor  to  present  a  serious  playlet 
in  vaudeville.  When  the  present  writer  approached  him.  offering 
him  $600  a  week  to  appear  twice  daily,  he  protested  he  could 
not  do  any  "stunts." 

"I  want  the  money,  but  what  can  I  do?"  pleaded  Bob. 

"Do  just  as  you  have  done  on  Broadway,"  I  suggested.  "Play 
'The  Littlest  Girl'  and  play  it  precisely  as  at  the  Madison  Square." 


MARIE    TEMPEST 
(about  1887) 


lie    accepted.      For    ten 

years    thereafter   he   never 

had  an  idle  week,  save  from 

choice,  and  the  $600  he 

paid  was  the  smallest  sal- 
ary he  ever  received. 

Long     before     Fannie 

Ward  was  twenty-one  she 

was  a  Broadway  favorite, 
attracting  the  "Johnnies"  to  the 
Bijou  Theatre,  where  her  Cupid  in 
"( Irpheus  and  Eurydice"  caused 
the  late  Robert  Miles  to  feature  her. 
Fannie  spent  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day in  London,  where  she  achieved 
the  greatest  successes  of  her  career, 
and  where  she  later  changed  her 
name  to  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lewis.  Ever 
since,  Miss  Ward  has  been  a  star 
making  a  big  hit,  not  only  on  the 
regular  stage,  but  also  in  vaudeville 
and  in  the  motion  picture  field. 

Henry  E.  Dixey  when  twenty- 
one  represented  the  hind  legs  of 
the  Heifer  in  Edward  E.  Rice's 
production  of  "Evangeline,"  while 
the  late  Richard  Golden  was  about  the  same  age  when  his  artistry 
was  concealed  in  the  Heifer's  forelegs.  Both  rose  to  fame 
meteorically,  and  like  so  many  other  stars  of  the  past  and  present 
had  Mr.  Rice  to  thank  for  their  earliest  opportunity.  Dixey  re- 
mained loyal  to  Rice  almost  throughout  the  latter's  career  as  a 
producer.  It  was  in  the  title  role  of  Edward  E.  Rice's  produc- 
tion, "Adonis,"  that  Dixey  scored  the  greatest  success  of  his 
prolonged  career. 
Guy  Standing  at  twenty-one  was  playing  in  England,  where 
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Now  appearing  in  "The  Peasant  Girl"  at  the  41th   Street  Theat 


his  six  feet  of  height  and  a  fine  physique  were  combined  with 
such  timidity  and  apparent  bashfuiness  that  English  reviewers, 
less  staid  than  those  of  to-day,  were  emboldened  to  reverse  his 
name  to  that  of  ''Standing  Guy."  But  the  young  Englishman 
soon  developed  qualities  which  surprised  his  colleagues  of  the 
stage.  While  in  his  early  twenties,  Standing  married  the  statu- 
esque Isabelle  Urquhart,  and  the  two  came  to  America  after  a 
long  vogue  in  London  theatres.  Later  they  separated,  Isabelle 
going  into  vaudeville,  and  Guy  joining  Frohman's  forces. 

When  Walker  Whiteside  was  twenty-one  he  was  still  known 
as  "The  Boy  Hamlet,"  though  he  had  already  made  a  pretentious 
production  of  Shakespeare's  play  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
accepted  as  a  matured  interpreter  of  the  role  of  the  Dane.  For 
ten  years  Whiteside  toured  the  country  with  his  own  company 
in  a  half-dozen  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  gradually  increasing  his 


vogue  with  the  public.  Not  even  the  great 
fire  at  Coates'  Opera  House,  Kansas  City, 
in  1901,  when  he  lost  the  paraphernalia  of 
three  of  his  productions,  stayed  his  per- 
sistent progress.  Later  he  reluctantly  gave 
way  to  the  modern  stage,  producing  "The 
Typhoon"  and  "Mr.  Wu."  He  is  now 
acting  for  motion  pictures,  but  will  be  seen 
in  a  new  play  next  season. 

When  Henry  Miller  was  twenty-one  he 
was  a  member  of  the  stock  company  at  a 
Toronto  playhouse.  He  was  still  in  his 
twenty-first  year  when  he  appeared  with 
Mndjcska,  playing  juvenile  roles,  later  sup- 
porting the  beautiful  Adelaide  Neilson. 
His  real  career  began  when  Augnstin  Daly 
engaged  him  to  play  in  "Odette."  The 
influence  of  Augustin  Daly  has  ever  since 
been  in  evidence  throughout  the  actor- 
manager's  career.  Miller  is  one  of  the 
few  actors  who  attain  a  high  plane  as  a  play- 
producer,  lie  has  to  his  credit  the  con- 
version of  what  was  called  "The  Jonah 
Theatre"  into  a  profitable  institution.  This 
was  accomplished  with  "Zira"  and  "The 
Great  Divide,"  in  the  old  Princess  Theatre, 
at  Twenty-ninth  Street  and  Broadway. 

Marie  Tempest  was  only  twenty-one 
when  she  created  a  furore  in  London  in 
"Dorothy,"  an  operetta  which  had  the 
amazing  run  of  two  years.  Before  that 
Marie  had  scored  hits  in  "Boccaccio"  and 
in  "Erminie."  Here  was  a  prima  donna 
who  could  sing  and  act,  and  it  was  natural 
that  her  fame  should  spread  to  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  at  Palmer's  The- 
atre that  Miss  Tempest  made  her  Amer- 
ican debut  in  1890  in  "The  Red  Hussar." 
Her  triumph  was  so  positive  that  Rudolph 
Amnson,  John  A.  McCaull  and  Fred  C. 
Whitney  bombarded  her  with  offers.  For 
nearly  four  years  she  was  the  reigning 
favorite  at  the  Casino,  making  her  greatest 
successes  in  "The  Fencing  Master," 
"Xanon"  and  "The  Algerian." 

Returning  to  England,  Miss  Tempest 
was  the  principal  attraction  at  Daly's  The- 
atre under  George  Edwardes  in  "The 
( ieisha,"  "The  Artist's  Model"  and  "San 
Toy."  In  these  she  was  revealed  as  the 
best  singing  comedienne  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Miss  Tempest 
then  abandoned  musical  plays  and  became 
e  one  of  the  foremost  dramatic  stars  of  the 

English  stage. 

Though  on  the  stage  for  nearly  thirty  years,  Isabel  Irving  is 
still  appearing  in  roles  of  the  same  type  in  which  she  first 
tempted  fate  at  Daly's  Theatre  when  she  was  twenty-one.  In 
the  early  8o's  Isabel  was  a  member  of  the  Rosina  Yokes  re- 
markable comedy  company.  While  with  Mr.  Daly,  Miss  Irving 
made  three  tours  of  Great  Britain,  creating  many  new  roles  and 
scoring  notably  in  "The  Hunchback"  and  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  But  it  was  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  (then  at  Twenty- 
fourth  Street  and  Fourth  Avenue)  that  Miss  Irving  established 
herself  for  all  time  with  American  playgoers.  Here  she  created 
so  many  important  parts  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  particularize, 
but  the  three  plays  best  remembered  are  "The  Wife,"  "The 
Charity  Ball"  and  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  in  the  last  of  which 
she  was  featured  with  an  organization  on  tour.  In  private  life 
Miss  Irving  is  Mrs.  William  H.  Thompson.  (Continued  on  page  312) 
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Seen   recently  as  Victoria  in  the  musical  comedy   "To-night's  the  Night" 
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Thotos  White  FRED  A.   STONE  IN   REAL  LIFE 


A  Master  of  Make-Up 


MAKE-CP"  in  the  actor's  vocabulary  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  paint  and  powder.  It  has  to  do  also 
with  his  costuming,  his  personality  and  often  with  his 
physical  appearance.  A  fat  actor  must  make  himself  seem  lean, 
a  thin  actor  must  be  fat,  a  tall  one  short  and  so  on.  To  achieve 
such  results  is  an  essential  part  of  the  actor's  ambition,  although 
in  these  days  of  incomplete  education  for  the  stage  the  art  of 
"make-up"  is  frequently  neglected.  It  is  well  known  that  Sir 
Herbert  Tree  is  a  past  master  ir  this  branch  of  his  art;  indeed 
some  people  declare  that  in  disguising  himself  he  is  more  suc- 
cessful than  as  an  actor.  The  fact  remains  that  he  is  able  to 
submerge  his  identity  so  completely  that  an  audience  cannot 
recognize  him  until  he  begins  to  speak.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Irving,  with  his  powerful  personality,  could  never 
deceive  his  audience,  no  matter  what  his  "make-up"  might  be  or 
how  complete  it  was.  But  Richard  Mans- 
field in  this  direction  was  brilliantly  success- 
ful. One  of  his  most  popular  impersonations 
was  that  of  ihe  dual  role,  "Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde."  Practically  with- 
in sight  of  his  audience,  Mr. 


FKKI)   STUNK   AS  T] 


•ER" 


Mansfield   changed    from  one 
character    to    another — abso- 
lutely      dissimilar. 
With  the  help  only 
of  a  bit  of  paint,  a 
daub    of     powder, 
the    hitching    of    a 
shoulder,  the  limp- 
ing    of     a     leg — plus     the 
man's  stupendous  genius — 
and    one    had    a    complete 
example     of     the     art     of 
"make-up."     Wilton  Lack- 
aye   is   also   skilful   in   dis- 
guising    h  i  s     appearance. 
His  Svengali  will  long  be 
remembered  by  thea- 
tre-goers.   Nothing  is 
better     calculated     to 


As   the    Scarecrow 


interest  and  thrill  an  audience  than  the  ability  <>f  an  act'T  to 
puzzle  them  with  what  is  known  as  a  quick  change  right  before 
their  eyes. 

Among  those  actors  at  present  before  the  public  who  are  mas- 
ters of  "make-up"'  is  Fred  A.  Stone,  now  appearing  in  "Chin- 
Chin."  No  one  who  saw  Stone's  Scarecrow  in  "The  Wizard 
of  Oz"  days  can  forget  the  wonderful  skill  of  that  amusing  im- 
personation. Since  that  time  Mr.  Stone  has  steadily  progressed 
in  his  remarkable  gift  for  "make-up,"  until  it  has  become  not 
unusual  for  him  to  be  half  a  dozen  personalities,  different  in  every 
essential,  such  as  voice,  mannerism  and  even  size,  throughout  a 
single  evening.  If  in  "Chin-Chin"  he  were  to  omit  his  disguises 
something  would  be  missing  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Stone  was  born  in  Denver,  and  began 
his  career  as  an  acrobat  in  a  circus.  Later 
he  played  Topsy  in  "L'ncle  Tom's  Cabin"  all 
through  the  West.  It 
was  about  1894  when  he 
nut  David  Montgomery 
and  they  formed  a  part- 
nership to  do  a  black- 
face act  in  vaudeville. 
In  1900  they  went  to 
London  to  support  Edna 
May  in  "The  Girl  From 
Up  There."  Two  years 
later  Mr.  Stone  made 
his  first  real  hit  in  "The 
Wizard  of  Oz." 

Mr.  Stone  says  he 
gets  his  results  very 
simply,  omitting  the  fact 
that  the  requisite  qual- 
ities of  successful 
"make-up"  are  inven- 
tion, wit.  inspiration  and 


no  little  genius. 


Montgomery    &    Stone    as    Chinamen    in 
"Chin-Chin" 


As    a    ballet   dancer 
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George  ^ 


FRANERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  U.S.A."  NO  I 

-Father  of  His  Country' 


EVERY  AMERICAN  knows  that  without  "Immortal  \X4shing  tori" 
our  National  Independence  would  have  been  impossible.  Few,  how- 
ever,know  that  the  greatest  battle  of  Washington's  life  was  fought 
I  to  secure  for  his  countrymen  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  Revolution  it  seemed  that  all  the  great  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure  had  been  in  vain.  The  original  thirteen  states  refused  to 
work  in  harmony,  either  in  spirit  or  in  law.  The  new  Republic  was  totter- 
ing to  its  foundations.  At  this  critical  period  in  American  history  the  most 
brilliant  men  of  each  state  met  in  convention  and  unanimously  elected 
Wishington  as  President  —  undoubtedly  the  most  momentous  gathering  of 
the  kind  the  world  has  ever  known.  Here  he  displayed  as  great  ability  as 
law-maker  as  he  had  as  a  warrior.  For  months  die  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
labored,  and  finally  adopted  our  present  National  Law,  which  forever 
guarantees  Religious,  Commercial  and  Personal  Liberty.  This  was  in  1787. 
Seventy  years  later  Anheuser-Busch  established  their  great  institution  upon 
the  tenets  of  the  Federal  Law  which  Washington  did  so  much  to  create. 
Like  all  of  the  great  men  of  his  time  he  was  a  moderate  user  of  good  old 
barley  brews.  For  three  generations  Anheuser-Busch  have  brewed  honest 
malt  and  hop  beers.To-day  7500  people  are  daily  employed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  ever-increasing  public  demand.  The  ^reat  popularity  of  their 
brand—  BUDWEISER—  due  to  quality,  purity,  mildness  and  exquisite 
flavor,  has  made  its  sales  exceed  those  of  any  other  beer  by  millions 
Of  bottles.  -  .  ST.  LOUIS,  U.S.A. 


BlIDWEIil 


Visitors  to  St.  Louis  are  courteously  invited  to  inspect 
our  plant  —  covers  141  acres. 


Means  Moderation 


TRY  THIS  DELICIOUS  RECIPE  FOR  HAMBURG  STEAK  WITH  CREAM  GRAVY 

Put  1  Ib.  round  steak  through  food  chopper  with  4  tablespoons 

suet.    Add  %  cup  chopped  onion,  Vz  tablespoon 

LEA  &  PERKINS'  SAUCE,  salt  and 

pepper  to  taste.    Mold  into 

cakes,  roll  in  bread  crumbs 

and  broil  in  greased  broiler. 

Serve  on  hot  platter 

with  creamy  gravy. 


SAUCE 

Kitchen  Recipe  Hanger  sent  free  upon  regnest  by  post  card. 
LEA  &  PERKINS,  235  West  St.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF 
-  DRAMATIC   ARTS 


Connected  with  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  and  Companies 

Recognized  as  the  Leading  Institution 
for    Dramatic    Training    in    America 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
Franklin  H.  Sargent.  President 
Daniel  Frehman  John  Drew 

Benjamin  F.  Roeder  Augustus   Thomas 


For  catalog  and 

Founded  information  apply  to  the   Secretary 

in    1884  Room  152,  Carnegie  Hall 

New  York 


When  They  Were  Twenty-One 

(Continued  from  page   308) 

When  Henrietta  Crosman  was  twenty-one  she 
was  playing  important  roles  in  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre. 

So  many  stars  of  to-day  first  attracted  attention 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  Fourth  Avenue  that  it 
will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  William  Faver- 
sham  was  in  that  organization  when  he  was 
twenty-one.  Here  he  remained  several  seasons 
later  supporting  the  Mrs.  Fiske  of  to-day,  then 
known  as  Minnie  Maddern  in  ''In  Spite  of  All" 
and  "Caprice." 

Katherine  Grey  comes  from  San  Francisco  and 
was  little  more  than  sixteen  when  she  made  her 
first  appearance  in  New  York  at  Daly's  in  1889, 
as  Lou  in  "The  Golden  Widow."  She  was  not 
yet  twenty-one  when  she  made  her  first  sub- 
stantial success  as  Helen  Berry  in  "Shore  Acres." 

ROBERT  GRAU. 

GREAT   BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 

Shakespeare  at  Wadleigh 

"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  was  most  success- 
fully given  at  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  2gth,  by  a  cast  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  girl  students.  The  success 
of  the  production  was  due  to  the  splendid  coach- 
ing of  Miss  E.  Murray,  the  school's  dramatic 
teacher,  who  is  recognized  in  school  theatricals 
as  the  best  authority  on  Shakespeare.  The  au- 
dience of  over  2,000  persons  enjoyed  every  word 
of  the  play.  Miss  Rose  M.  Maguire,  in  her  char- 
acterization of  Portia,  was  received  with  enthu- 
siasm and  received  several  curtain  calls. 
The  complete  cast  was :  Portia,  Rose  M. 
Maguire;  Nerissa,  Gladys  K.  Bleiman;  Bassanio, 
Dorothy  C.  Davey ;  Gratiano,  Estelle  A.  Howard ; 
Lorenzo,  Eloise  C.  Dawley;  Jessica,  Veronica  G. 
Curran;  Stephano,  Bertha  S.  Zolot;  Antonio, 
Miriam  P.  Cohn. 
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Greek  Tragedies 

(Continued  from  page   283) 

all  the  ancient  dramas— so  different  from  modern 
conception  of  the  term ! 

To  assist  Mr.  Barker  perfect  his  plans 
for  the  City  College  production,  Mayor  Mitchel 
appointed  a  committee  of  well-known  New 
Yorkers,  among  whom  were :  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  Paul  D.  Cravath,  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  John  Drew,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Oscar 
Straus,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  Brander  Matthews,  Percy  Mackaye,  Clar- 
ence H.  Mackay,  William  Dean  Howells,  Otto  H. 
Kahn,  Justice  Samuel  Greenbaum,  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  Col.  George  Harvey,  Norman  Hapgood, 
Clayton  Hamilton,  Miss  Anne  Morgan  and  Hon. 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien. 

Besides  giving  the  inaugural  performance  of 
"The  Trojan  Women"  in  the  stadium  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  May  29th,  Mr.  Barker  will  also 
give  several  other  performances  of  that  tragedy 
and  of  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  as  follows ;  Monday 
afternoon,  May  3ist,  "Iphigenia,"  with  Miss 
McCarthy  in  the  title  role;  Wednesday  after- 
noon, June  2nd,  "The  Trojan  Women";  and 
Saturday,  June  5th,  "Iphigenia."  QRSQN  MERIDEN. 


New_Columbia  Records 

So  much  good  popular  music  was  written  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  days,  and  so  much  of  it  well 
worth  preserving,  that  sixteen  popular  songs  were 
issued  on  double-disc  records  by  the  Columbia 
Company.  "I'm  On  My  Way  to  Dublin  Bay," 
"Runaway  June"  "The  Little  Ford  Rambled 
Right^  Along,"  "Si's  Been  Drinking  Cider,"  and 
'Don't  Take  My  Darling  Boy  Away." 

Edoardo  Ferrari-Fontana,  the  famous  dra- 
matic tenor  has  made  his  first  graphophone 
records  as  a  Columbia  artist.  Anyone  can 
now  hear  in  their  own  home  the  wonderful 
dynamic  power  and  clarion  quality  of  Ferrari- 
Fontana's  voice  in  the  two  greatest  tenor  solos 
from  Wolf-Ferrari's  "Jewels  of  the  Madonna." 

The  Columbia  Company  has  reduced  the 
price  of  all  the  records  sung  in  English  by  Miss 
Nielsen  to  $1.50  for  each  double-disc. 

Dancing  still  continues  to  be  the  one  popular 
indoor  amusement.  As  summer  approaches,  it 
will  become  an  outdoor  amusement.  Composers 
of  dance  music  are  given  no  rest.  One  of  their 
resources — and  it  is  a  good  one — is  to  transcribe 
popular  songs  and  the  best  semi-classical  songs 
into  dance  time.  Two  of  Nevin's  most  beautiful 
songs,  "Mighty  Lak'  a  Rose"  and  "Nightingale's 
Waltz"  are  played  as  waltzes  by  Prince's  Band, 
on  the  last  Columbia  list.  Among  the  popular 
songs,  "I'm  On  My  Way  to  Dublin  Bay,"  "China- 
town, My  Chinatown,"  and  "There's  a  Little 
Spark  of  Love  Still  Burning,"  are  also  arranged 
as  one-step  and  fox  trots. — Adi't. 
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Writing  a  Moving  Picture  Scenario 

{Continued  from  page  287) 

cannot  be  photographed  conies  the  error 
of  most  amateurs  of  writing  altogether  too  much 
description.  Following  is  a  technically  correct 
half-reel  comedy. 

(Page  l) 

THE  DARLING  AND  THE  DUMMY 
(A  Half-Reel  Comedy) 

By  Warren  Mason* 

SYNOPSIS:  At  a  lake  shore  where  there  are  several 
bungalovs.  D'Auber  and  wife  occupy  one.  McBrush  oc- 
cupies an  adjoining  bungalow.  Mrs.  D'Auber  is  a  plain, 
stern,  jealous  woman.  She  mounts  her  wheel  to  ride  to 
post  office.  The  two  men  sit  by  lake  front  to  paint. 
Flora  Fleetwell  rides  along  in  car — stops  for  drink  of 
water,  recognizes  D'Auber  as  an  old  friend  and  sits  on 
log  to  talk  with  him.  They  recall  old  times  and  become 
affectionate.  McBrush  is  using  telescope  and  discovers 
that  Mrs.  D'Auber,  at  lower  end  of  lake,  is  also  using 
telescope,  sees  her  husband.  He  warns  D'Auber,  Flora 
hurries  away  and  by  the  time  Mrs.  D'Auber  gets  back 
McBrush  has  rigged  up  a  lay  figure  and  is  posing 
D'Auber  on  log  with  it.  Mrs.  D'Auber  is  crestfallen  and 
begs  her  husband's  forgiveness  for  her  jealousy. 
"Production  rights  reserved  by  the  author. 

(Page  2) 
THE  DARLING  AND  THE  DUMMY 

Cast 

Mr.   D'Auber An  Artist 

Mrs.    D'Auber His  Wife 

M  r.   McBrush D'Auber's  Friend 

Flora  Fleetwell An  Old  Friend  of  D'Auber's 

Chauffeur. 

Scenes 

Scenes  1,  3,  5,  6,  7,  11,  14,  16,  17,  21,  22,  23 Lake   Front 

Scenes  2,  4 Country  Road 

Scene  8 Close   to   McBrush 

Scenes  9,  13 Lake   Shore 

Scene  10 Close  to  D'Auber  and  Flora 

Scene  12 Close  to  D'Auber 

Scene   15 Country    Road 

Scenes  18,   20 Country  Road  Near  Lake 

Scene  19 Close  to  D'Auber  and  Dummy 

Total  Scenes   23  Props — Dummy 

Different    Scenes    ...        9  Bicycle 

Leaders 7  Artist's  materials 

Automobile 
Two  telescopes 
Bottle 
Log 

Woman's  clothes 
(Pages  3,   etc.) 

THE  DARLING  AND  THE  DUMMY 
By  Warren  Mason 

SCENE  1 
LAKE  FRONT 

McBrush  at  easel  painting.  D'Auber  comes  out  of 
bungalow  and  joins  him,  begins  to  sketch.  Mrs.  D'Auber 
in  bicycle  costume  comes  out  of  bungalow,  gives  him 
orders  not  to  go  away,  mounts  wheel  and  rides  away. 

SCENE  2 
COUNTRY  ROAD 

Mrs.  D'Auber  gets  off  wheel,  goes  through  bushes  to 
lake  front,  takes  telescope  from  hand  bag  and  looks  down 
lake  to  see  what  husband  is  doing. 

SCENE  3 
LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

D'Auber   and   McBrush   are   painting. 

SCENE  4 
COUNTRY  ROAD   (Same  as  2) 

Mrs.  D'Auber  remounts  and  rides  away. 

SCENE  5 
LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

D'Auber   looks   up  and   down   to   make   sure   he   is  not 
seen.      Takes    bottle    from    hiding    place    in    hollow    tree. 
Both  men  drink.     Auto  drives  up.     Flora  gets  out 
LEADER— "WILL  YOU  PLEASE  GIVE  ME  A  DRINK 
OF  WATER?" 

SCENE  « 

LAKE  FRONT  (Same  as  1) 

Both  men  rush  to  get  her  a  drink.  Flora  recognizes 
D'Auber,  they  shake  hands.  McBrush  goes  on  to  house 
to  bring  water. 

LEADER— "WHY   CHARLIE   D'AUBER,    I    HAVEN'T 
SEEN  YOU  FOR  FIVE  YEARS  1" 

SCENE  7 
LAKE  FRONT  (Same  as  1) 

They  sit  on  log  and  chat.  McBrush  brings  glass  of 
water.  He  is  introduced.  Then  he  strolls  away  to  let 
them  talk.  Finally  he  picks  up  a  telescope  from  his 
painting  kit  and  looks  up  and  down  the  landscape. 
D'Auber  and  Flora  become  affectionate. 

SCENE  8 
CLOSE  TO  McBRUSH 

He    is    looking   through    telescope    and    suddenly    starts 
in  surprise,  becomes  excited. 
LEADER— WHAT  HE  SEES. 

SCENE  9 
LAKE   SHORE 

Mrs.  D'Auber  on  bank  of  lake  looks  through  telescope. 
She  becomes  fearfully  excited,  prar/ces  about,  shakes  fist. 
Looks  again. 
LEADER— WHAT  SHE  SEES. 

SCENE  10 
CLOSE  TO  D'AUBER  AND  FLORA 

D'Auber  and  Flora  on  log.  His  arm  is  about  her, 
very  affectionate. 

SCENE  11 

LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

McBrush  rushes  to  D'Auber,  hands  him  telescope,  tells 
him  where  to  look.  D'Auber  looks  through  telescope. 

SCENE  12 
CLOSE  TO  D'AUBER 

He    becomes    panic    stricken,    as,   looking   through   tele- 
he  finds  his  wife  has  seen  him. 
SCENE  13 

LAKE  SHORE   (Same  as  9) 

Mrs.  D'Auber  shuts  up  telescope.  Mounts  wheel  and 
starts  to  ride  furiously  back  home  to  catch  her  husband. 

SCENE  14 
LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

<a  is  told  what  has  happened.     She  rushes  to  auto, 
'hops  hat.     Climbs  in  and  goes  away. 
(Continued  on  page  316) 
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Perfect  appointments  of  napery,  silver,  glass  and 
china  are  merely  accessories  in  the  serving  of 


NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

These  delectable  sweets  are  the 
crowning  touch  to  any  dessert. 

Sugar-wafer  confections  with  a 
sweetened -cream  filling  that 
fairly  melt  on  the  tongue.  In 
ten-cent  and  twenty -five-cent  tins 

FESTINO- Another  dessert  con- 
fection in  almond  shape,  with 
sweetened-cream  filling. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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=PLAYWRITING= 

BY  SYSTEMATIC  INSTRUCTION 

For  the  present — the  terms  subject  to 
change  at  any  moment — THE  AMERICAN 
PLAYWRIGHT  offers  A  Course  in  Play- 
writing,  inclusive  of  a  single  full  unre- 
served analysis  of  your  play,  consisting  of 
the  following  printed  bound  volumes,  to  be 
sent  at  once  on  payment  down  of  $40.00 : 
"The  Technique  of  the  Drama"  (294 
pages)  ;  "The  Analysis  of  Play  Construc- 
tion and  Dramatic  Principles"  (350  pages)  ; 
"Examination  Questions"  (84  pages)  ; 
"Answers"  to  the  same  by  the  School  (193 
^ages)  ;  "Supplementary  Letters,"  several 
hundred  pages,  but  for  the  present  in  type- 
written form,  so  as  to  admit  of  additions 
and  emendations  up  to  the  time  of  print- 
ing, when  you  will  receive,  in  their  stead, 
the  bound  volume;  "The  Philosophy  of 
Dramatic  Principle"  (300  pages) ;  "Why 
Plays  Fail"  (300  pages).  There  is  a  Post 
Graduate  Course  of  exercise  work  in  play- 
writing,  on  assignments,  and  of  collabora- 
tion and  revision.  Subscription  to  the 
monthly  magazine,  $1.50  a  year.  The 
Course  to  be  had  also  by  instalment  pay- 
ments. Address 
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The  Stratford-on-Avon    Players 

(.Continued   from   page   292) 

to  produce  a  great  Hamlet,  Mr.  Carrington  has 
the  main  requisite.  Graceful  in  action,  fine  of 
feature,  with  a  voice  that  is  full  and  rich  in  its 
lower  register,  with  a  serious  effort  behind  all 
his  characterizations,  this  actor's  Hamlet  will 
stand  comparison  with  all  except,  perhaps,  only 
one  we  know— that  one  also  English,  and  now 
too  seldom  offered  on  the  stage. 

One  feels  in  witnessing  performances  of  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  Company  the  assurance  of 
historical  accuracy  in  properties  and  costumes. 
Some  of  the  effects  are  most  beautiful.  Miss 
Green  as  the  fiery-tempered  Beatrice  adds  to  her 
characterization  by  her  dresses.  In  the  battle 
scenes  the  armor,  flags,  crests,  are  correct  and 
martial  to  the  last  degree.  The  French  camp  in 
"Henry  V"  is  a  passionate  whirl  of  amorous 
debauchery.  The  tournament  challenge  in  "Rich- 
ard IF'  is  like  a  crowded  Byam  Shaw  painting. 
Shallow's  garden  in  "Henry  IV"  is  a  gem  in 
genre  setting,  while  in  the  same  play  a  remark- 
able sense  of  distance  is  secured  by  the  sil- 
houette of  walls  and  turrets  against  a  blue  back 
drop. 

Some  spectators  may  incorrectly  conclude 
that  the  theories  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig  have  had 
an  effect  on  these  settings.  This  is  not  the  case. 
Just  a  minute's  consideration  linked  to  the  most 
elementary  facts  of  life  four  centuries  ago  will 
turn  into  sheerest  realism  what  at  first  glance 
appears  to  be  curtain  draped  decoration.  Great 
halls  like  Westminster  were  always  hung  with 
tapestries  for  state  occasions,  no  stone  walls 
showed  through,  yet  for  years  producers  have 
overlooked  this  opportunity  for  spectacular  har- 
mony or  contrast  between  background  and  cos- 
tumes, or  between  setting  and  action.  This 
neglect  has  also  utterly  spoiled  what  would  be 
such  a  natural  thing  in  "Hamlet."  Old,  valuable 
hangings  and  storied  tapestries  were  not  allowed 
to  rot  against  damp  stones,  so  the  arras  frame 
extended  a  foot  or  more  from  the  walls,  making 
it  perfectly  possible  for  Polonius  to  conceal  him- 
self behind  the  arras.  Realizing  that  Hamlet 
would  discover  him  at  once  behind  a  drapery 
close  against  the  wall,  managers  for  years  have 
been  sending  him  into  a  curtained  alcove,  out 
of  which  he  rolls  in  such  a  way  as  to  entirely 
negative  Hamlet's  ignorance  of  his  identity.  It 
is  such  details  as  these  "which  make  the  judicious 
grieve"  that  the  Stratford  Company  has  reformed 
almost  altogether. 

English  people  have  for  this  group  of  con- 
scientious artists  a  familiar  affection,  and,  appre- 
hensive of  the  large-handed  moneyed  way  of 
doing  things  in  the  United  States,  are  letting 
their  feelings  escape  in  personal  letters,  so  many 
of  which  repeat  the  refrain,  "Please  don't  keep 
o  ir  actors  over  there." 

CLARENCE  STRATTOX. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER 

50c.  the  cue  of  lix  glass  ttoppeied  bottles 


Vicissitudes  of  a   Playwright 
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what  was  said  to  be  the  largest  advance  royalty 
ever  given  an  author.  But  they  flatly  refused  to 
take  the  play.  It  was  not  what  they  wanted. 
Presently  William  Harris  came  to  the  fore  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  always  ready  to  take 
a  chance  on  something  written  by  the  author  of 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,"  and  having  returned 
the  royalty  to  Klaw  and  Erlanger,  in  addition  to 
a  substantial  bonus,  his  confidence  was  justified 
by  profits  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

"A  prime  requisite  in  the  embryo  dramatist," 
said  Mr.  Klein,  "is  to  keep  up  one's  courage 
under  rebuffs.  First  plays  are  almost  never  fit 
for  the  stage  in  anything  approaching  the  form 
conceived  by  the  author,  and  he  may  study  books 
on  dramatic  technique  until  he  goes  blind,  with- 
out acquiring  the  practical  knowledge  he  needs. 
I  have  no  patience  with  a  man  who  takes  such 
pride  in  what  he  had  done  that  he  cannot  see  the 
necessity  of  tearing  it  to  pieces  and  doing  it  over 
again,  even  if  some  of  his  pet  scenes  are  deleted. 
Nor  is  hack  work  to  be  scoffed  at.  I  learned 
quite  a  bit  about  the  stage  through  my  experience 
in  writing  and  rewriting  melodramas,  and  knowl- 
edge of  that  sort — the  value  of  action  and  the 
things  that  'get'  an  audience — is  more  useful  than 
a  literary  training,  which  so  often  produces  a 
maximum  of  nicely  rounded  sentences  and  a 
minimum  of  drama." 

LYNDE  DENIG. 
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help  but  wonder — '  Why  did  they 
write  such  letters?" 

And  truly,  it  it  remarkable— for  such 
men  rarely  endorse  any  article.    And 
yet,  even  though  YOU  were  one  of 
the  world's  leaders,  you,  too,  would 
write  just  such  a  letter  ! 

For   imagine   yourself  in    such    a 
man's  place — at  the  height  of  your 
powers,    but    handicapped    by 
stubborn  ill-health  that  threatens 
your  very  career. 

And  then,  suppose  that  you  begin  to 
take  Sanatogen,  and  as  it  feedi  and 
rebuilds    the   impoverished   nerve 
cells,  you  FEEL  the  old-time  vital- 
ity return,  with  a  new  vigor  of  mind 
and  a  new  elasticity  of  body — 

Wouldn't  you  be  grateful?  And 
wouldn't  you   be  willing,   ay, 
even  eager,  to   tell  others  the 
good  that  Sanatogen  had  done 
for  you  just  as  Col.  Watteraon 
and    scores  of    other    noted 
people  have  done? 
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appreciation  of  the  style  of  treatment  some  farces 
require.  For  Mr.  Fred  Jackson's  three-act  piece 
he  takes  a  lightning  tempo,  injects  the  most  time- 
honored  methods  of  slap-stick  fun,  throws  finesse 
to  the  winds  and  lets  her  go  at  that.  The  result 
is  an  effect  that  never  gives  time  for  anything 
approaching  sober  reflection.  A  wise  proceeding 
in  this  case  for  "A  Full  House,"  while  generously 
filled  with  unthinking  laughs  will  never  stand 
strict  analysis.  But  those  who  want  fun,  and  must 
have  it,  will  never  cavil  over  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  produced.  "A  Full  House"  distinctly 
serves  its  purpose  and  will  undoubtedly  enjoy  a 
considerable  degree  of  popularity.  It  has  some 
funny  situations,  some  bright  lines  and  a  com- 
pany capable  of  carrying  into  effect  the  stage  es- 
sentials. 


CANDLER.  The  Drama  Committee  of  the 
Gamut  Club  gave  evidence  of  intelligent  activity 
in  its  production  of  three  plays  at  the  Candler 
Theatre,  with  professional  sureness  in  such  of 
the  acting  as  was  done  by  professionals,  but  with 
traces  here  and  there  of  the  inevitableness  that 
belongs  to  private  organizations.  The  stubbornest 
thing  attempted  was  "The  Death  of  Tintagiles," 
that  weird,  impressionist  little  drama  of  mystery 
and  mourning,  which  is  enough  to  baffle  the  ef- 
forts of  the  best  actors  in  the  world.  It  is  said 
that  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  to  use  the  piece  in  her 
coming  tour  of  America.  "Self  Defense."  in  one 
act.  written  by  Anne  Moore,  of  the  Club,  had 
professional  values,  dramatic  in  the  customary 
way.  "The  Courtship  of  Then,  Now  and  To- 
morrow," by  Anna  Wynne,  indicates  in  its  title 
the  whimsical  treatment. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING   WATER 

50c.  the  case  of  six  glass  stoppered  bottles 

Writing  a  Moving  Picture  Scenario 
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SCENE  15 
COUNTRY    ROAD 

Mrs.  D'Auber  riding  furiously,  shaking  fist.  Has  funny 
fall.  Up  and  off  again. 

SCENE  16 

LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

D'Auber  is  frightened.     McBrush  has  an  idea. 
LEADER— "CHEER  UP  I  WILL  SAVE  YOU!" 

SCENE  17 
LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

McBrush  makes  D'Auber  sit  on  log.  He  rushes  into 
his  bungalow,  brings  out  a  life-sized  wooden  lay  figure. 
Talks,  both  mam  laugh.  Both  rush  to  bungalow  and 
come  out  with  some  women's  clothes.  They  dress  up  the 
lay  figure,  putting  on  hat  Flora  dropped,  also  a  wig. 
McBrush  sits  D'Auber  beside  this  figure  on  log,  sets  up 
his  easel  and  begins  to  sketch  them. 

SCENE  18 
COUNTRY  ROAD  NEAR  LAKE 

Mrs.    D'Auber    approaches    on    wheel,    dismounts,    looks 
down    lake    through    telescope.      Raves    again.      She    is    at 
different  angle  and  sees  only  their  backs. 
LEADER— "WHAT   SHE   SEES   THIS   TIME." 

SCENE  19 
CLOSE  TO  D'AUBER  AND  DUMMY 

D'Auber   is   still   jokingly    embracing   the   dummy. 

SCENE  20 
COUNTRY  ROAD  NEAR  LAKE  (Same  as  18) 

Mrs.  D'Auber,  wild  with  rage,  mounts  wheel  and 
speeds  on. 

SCENE  21 

LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

Both  men  laughing,  McBrush  continues  to  sketch 
D'Auber  and  dummy,  D'Auber  playfully  embraces 
dummy.  Mrs.  D'Auber  rides  frantically  on  scene,  falls 
off  wheel,  jumps  up,  rushes  to  D'Auber  from  back,  hands 
clawing  air.  She  rushes  up  and  yanks  hair  of  dummy, 
wig  and  hat  come  off.  D'Auber  jumps  up  in  mock 
anger.  McBrush  in  mock  anger  at  her.  She  is  stupefied 
at  sight  of  the  dummy.  Funny  scene. 
LEADER— "MADAM,  WHAT  DOES  THIS  MEAN?" 

SCENE  22 
LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

McBrush    pointing   angrily    at    dummy.      Mrs.    D'Auber 
rushes  tearfully  to  husband   and  embraces   him. 
LEADER— "FORGIVE    ME    DEAR,    I    THOUGHT    IT 
WAS  A  REAL  WOMAN.     I'LL  NEVER 
BE  JEALOUS  AGAIN!" 

SCENE  23 
LAKE  FRONT   (Same  as  1) 

McBrush  grins.  D'Auber  clasping  his  wife,  nods  "yes" 
to  her  and  secretly  winks  at  McBrush. 

FADE. 

In  writing  a  photoplay  first  get  your  idea,  then 
summarize  it  briefly  in  a  synopsis.  After  that, 
skip  to  the  description  of  the  scenes  and  when 
these  are  finished  make  up  your  summary  from 
these  scenes. 

WARREN  MASON. 


Prose,  as  regards  the  external  linguistic  form, 
is  the  representative  of  actual  existing  reality,  of 
the  external  body  of  history.  Verse  represents 
its  inner  poetical  character,  the  thought,  the  ideal 
domain. — ULRICI. 


June,     1915 

QUERIES      ANSWERED 


The  Editor  will  endeavor  to  answer  all  reasonable  ques- 
tions. As  our  space  is  imited,  no  correspondent  may  ask 
more  than  three  questions.  Absolutely  no  address 
furnished.  These  and  other  queries  connected  with  play- 
ers' purely  personal  affairs  will  be  ignored. 


A.  A.   H.,   Worcester,   Mass. — Q. — Is   "Prunella,"  which 
was    produced    at    the    Little    Theatre,    published    in    play 
form  ? 

A. — Yes.  You  can  get  it  from  Samuel  French,  30 
West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York  City. 

B.  C.,    Milwaukee,    Wis. — Q. — When    and    where    was 
Sarah    Bernhardt    born    and    in    what    pl'ay    did    she    first 
appear? 

A. — Paris,  1844;  in  "Iphigenie,"  in  1862,  at  the  Com- 
edie  Francaise. 

An  Interested  Reader,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. — Q. — 
Kindly  give  me  the  names  of  the  best  dramatic  schools 
and  their  addresses? 

A. — For  obvious  reasons  we  cannot  name  any  particular 
dramatic  schools.  Consult  our  advertising  columns. 

B.  S.   L.,   St.    Louis,    Mo. — Q. — Where   is   Sir  Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson   now,   and  is   he   going  to   make  another 
tour  of  the   United  States?     2.   Have   E.   H.   Sothern  and 
Julia    Marlowe   retired    permanently    from   the   stage? 

A. — Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  is  now  on  tour  in 
this  country.  We  do  not  think  he  will  make  another 
tour  of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  announced  that  this 
ua>  to  be  his  farewell.  2.  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Julia 
Marlowe  have  not  retired  from  the  stage.  They  are  only 
temporarily  resting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  owing  to  Miss 
Marlowe's  ill  health. 

H.  A.  S.,  Cambridge,  Mass. — Q. — Kindly  advise  me  as 
to  how  I  can  get  on  the  stage?  1  am  not  in  a  position 
to  go  to  any  school  of  acting. 

A. — Unless  you  have  decided  talent,  our  advice  is  lhat 
you  adopt  another  profession.  If,  however,  you  are  bent 
on  a  stage  career  and  cannot  attend  a  dramatic  school 
ihe  best  way  is  to  join  some  stock  company  playing  small 
parts  at  first  and  gradually  work  your  way  up. 

L.  Z.,  New  York  City. — Q.— What  was  the  cast  of 
"hearts  Are  Trumps,"  during  what  year  was  it  played 
and  at  what  theatre? 

A. — "Hearts  Are  Trumps,"  a  London  melodrama  by 
Cecil  Raleigh,  was  given  at  the  Garden  Theatre  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1900,  with  the  following  cast: 

Winifred  Crosby,  Amelia  Bingham;  Dora  Woodberry, 
May  Buckley;  Marchioness  of  Bletchworth,  Helen  Robin- 
son; Countess  of  Fairfield,  Sara  Perry;  Lady  Dovedale, 
Helen  Gardner;  Mrs.  Darville,  Eleanor  Morretti;  Maude 
St.  Trevor,  Jessie  Busley;  Mrs.  Martin  Bailey,  Ellen  van 
Bentheysen;  Earl  of  Burford,  Edwin  Arden;  Rev.  John 
Thorold,  Philip  Cunningham;  Basil  Gillespie,  S.  Miller 
Kent;  Leopold  Kolditz,  E.  M.  Holland;  Mr.  Dyson,  Wil- 
liam Cullington;  Arthur  Dyson,  Arthur  de  Milne;  Mr. 
Jowett,  Grant  Stuart;  Michael  Wain,  Sidney  Herbert; 
Daisy  Minto,  Pauline  von  Arold;  Davis,  Wales  Winter; 
Mr.  Freeman,  N.  L.  Jelenko;  Monsieur  Fournal,  Carl  St. 
Aubyn;  Captain  Hope,  Henry  Davis. 

M.  M.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Q. — Can  you  tell  me  where 
Robert  Ober  is  now  appearing? 

A. — He  recently  played  the  role  of  Eugene  Ramsey  in 
"A  Mix-Up,"  at  the  39th  Street  Theatre,  this  city. 

Miss  J.  D.  Z.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Q. — Kindly  inform 
me  if  you  have  published  scenes  from  the  following  plays: 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  "Tosca,"  "The  Lure,"  "The  Plain 
Woman,"  "Ziegfeld's  Follies  of  1914,"  "High  Jinks," 
"The  Silent  Voice,"  "That  Sort,"  "The  Shadow,"  "The 
Peasant  Girl,"  "Suzi,"  "90  in  the  Shade." 

A. — In  the  November,  1906,  issue  and  the  April,  1907, 
issue  we  published  scenes  from  "Madame  Butterfly."  We 
have  never  nrinted  scenes  from  "Tosca,"  but  we  have  had 
numerous  photographs  of  prominent  opera  singers  as 
Tosca.  In  the  February,  1915,  issue  there  is  a  scene  in 
"The  Silent  Voice,"  and  a  scene  from  "Suzi"  is  in  the 
December,  1914,  issue.  A  full  page  picture  of  Alia 
Nazimova  in  "That  Sort"  also  appeared  in  our  December, 
1914,  issue.  You  will  find  scenes  from  "The  Shadow" 
and  "90  in  the  Shade"  in  the  March,  1915,  issue.  We 
have  not  printed  scenes  from  "The  Plain  Woman,"  "High 
Jinks"  or  "The  Follies  of  1914,"  but  in  our  June,  1914, 
issue  there  is  a  full  page  of  girls  who  appeared  in  "The 
Follies."  In  the  September,  1913,  number  is  a  scene 
in  "The  Lure.'' 

F.  H.,  Staunton,  Va. — Q. — Have  you  ever  published  an 
article  on  Isadora  Duncan,  the  classic  dancer? 

A. — See   our  February,  1905,   issue. 

C.  F.,  New  York  City. — Q. — Kindly  give  me  the  dates 
of  numbers  of  THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  in  which  articles 
or  pictures   of  Elsie   Ferguson   appeared? 

A. — There  is  a  full-page  picture  in  the  March,  1915, 
issue;  Jan.,  1915,  a  photo  of  Miss  Ferguson  in  "Out- 
cast"; Aug.,  1914,  a  full-page  photograph;  Apr.,  1914, 
in  "The  Strange  Woman";  Dec.,  1913,  picture;  Sept., 
1913.  picture;  July,  1913,  picture;  May,  1913,  picture  on 
cover;  Aug.,  1912,  picture;  Mar.,  1912,  picture  in  "The 
First  Lady  of  the  Land";  May,  1910,  picture;  Nov., 
1909,  article  and  picture;  Oct.,  1909,  picture;  Feb.,  1909, 
picture  and  article. 

S.  C.  C.,  Richford,  Vt.— Q. — Have  you  ever  published 
scenes  from  "Ranson's  Folly,"  a  play  produced  some 
years  ago  with  Robert  Edeson  in  the  leading  part? 

A. — A  review  of  "Ranson's  Folly"  was  published  in 
our  February,  1904,  issue  and  four  scenes  from  the  play 
were  in  the  March,  1904,  issue. 

H.  A.  W.,  New  York  City.— Q. — Have  you  published 
in  any  back  number  a  full  page  picture  of  Madge  Ken- 
nedy, now  appearing  in  "Twin  Beds." 

A. — A  full  page  picture  of  Madge  Kennedy  has  never 
been  printed  in  THE  THEATRE,  but  a  large  photo  of  her 
was  in  our  October,  1914.  issue. 

S.  P.  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Q.— Is  "The  Things  That 
Count"  a  well-written  comedy  drama  and  could  it,  with 
proper  cast,  be  given  with  chances  of  success? 

A. — See  our  review  of  "The  Things  That  Count  in 
our  January,  1914,  issue. 

R.  A.  S..  New  York.— Q.— What  is  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  Mme.  Alia  Nazimova' s  name:  Nazeemova 
or  Nazimova? 

A. — The  actress  herself  pronounces  it  Na-zim-ov-a. 

C.  M.  P.,  Brooklyn. — 6. — Kindly  publish  some  account 
01  Wallace  Eddinger,  including  names  of  plays  in  which 
he  has  appeared. 

A. — Wallace  Eddinger  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  on 
July  14,  1881.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
as  a  child  at  the  People's  Theatre,  New  York,  as  Joey 
in  "Among  the  Pints.  He  has  appeared  in  "The  Girl 
I  Left  Behind  Me,"  "Soldiers  of  Fortune,"  "The  Next 
of  Kin,"  "Caught  in  the  Rain,"  "Classmates,"  "The  Third 
Degree,"  "Bobby  Burnit"  and  "Officer  666."  He  was 
recently  seen  in  a  film  play. 
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Show  Good  Form  — 

Make  Your  Own  Cigarettes 

Millions  of  the  most  critical  smokers  prefer  to  roll 
their  favorite  tobacco  in  pure,  light,  thin,  tasteless  Riz  La 
Croix  "papers."  You  may  use  any  tobacco  that  suits 
your  taste  —  but  you  must  use  Riz  La  Croix  "papers"  if 
you  want  the  best  results  and  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


RIZ  LA*. 

(Pronounced:    REE-LAH-KROY) 

FAMOUS  CIGARETTE  PAPERS 


By  far  the  easiest  papers  to  roll 
your  cigarettes  with — they  are 
so  thin,  strong,  shapable 
and  naturally  adhesive. 

Purity  and  perfect 
combustion  make  them 
absolutely  tasteless  —  you 
enjoy  the  pure  flavor  and  fra- 
grance of  your  tobacco. 

Riz  La  Croix  are  made  from 
the  best  flax-linen,  a  pure  vege- 
table product,  entirely  healthful. 


FREE 

Two    inter- 
esting, illustrated 
Booklets— one  about  RIZ 
LA  CROIX  Cigarette  Papers, 
the  other  showing  how  to     Roll 
Your  Own"  cigarettes — sent  any  where 
.n  U.S.  on  request.  Address  The  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  Room  1245,  HI  Fifth  Avenue.N.Y. 
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We  Americans  live  more  carefully  these 
days.  We  have  learned  that  modera- 
tion makes  for  efficiency  and  health  and 
prosperity. 

And  thus  the  particular  man  insists 
upon  a  mild,  mellow  Whiskey,  every  time, 
everywhere — Wilson — Real  Wilson  — 
That 's  All! 

The  Whiskey  for  whicfy  we  invented  the  Non-Refillable  Bottle. 


FREE    CLUB    RECIPES— Free  booklet  of  famous  club  recipes  for 
mixed  drinks.     Address  Wilson,    15  E.  3 1  si  St..  N.  Y.      Thai's  All  I 


UNIQUE  and   exclusive   feature   of  THE   THEATRE   MAGAZINE   is   the    Fashion    Department.      Do 
not  fail  to  read  the  suggestions  and  pointers  of  our  Fashion  Editor,  an  authority  of  both  continents. 


THE     THEATRE 


"I  am  fond  of  out-doors,  and  like  to 
lake  long  tramps,  especially  when 
fitted  out  with  a  comfortable  pair 
of  boots,  with  O'Sullioan's  Rubber 
Heels  attached." 

Helen  Ware 


"It  it  with  pleasure  that  I  stale  to  you  thai 
O  Sullivan 's  Heels  of  new  live  rubber  give 
me  great  com/or/  in  walking.  I  have  thtm 
on  all  my  walking  shoes  and  also  on  a  num- 
ber of  my  dancing  shoes.  I  recommend  them 
to  every  member  of  my  company. 

Pavlowa 


Ira  L.  Hill 


Exponents  of  the  Terpsich 

are  unanimous  in  endorsin 

O'SULL 

HEELS  OF  NEV 

Try  a  pair  and  see  for  yourself  why  mo 


50c.  attached  at  your  Bootmaker  or  cobbler  or  you  can  buy  O'Sullivanized  Boots  and  Slippers  for  men  ai 
Women's  shoes  O'Sullivanized  are  sold  all  over   the    country  for    $3.50  and    $4. 


"What?  The  O'Sullican's  Rub- 
ber Heels  ?  Why  ihey  are  great. 
I  have  worn  them  for  years  and  could 
not  do  without  them. " 

Robert  B.  Mantell 


"Dancing  on  ballroom  floors  is  made 

much  easier  by  wearing  O'Sultivan's 

Rubber  Heels. — I  recommend  them. " 

Florence  Walton 
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"I  consider  that  O'Sullivan's  Heels 
are  a  great  aid  to  dancing. " 

Joan  Sawyer 


"People  n>ho  use  their  heads  have  to 
use  their  heads  to  save  their  heels. 
People  Taho  use  their  heels  have  to 
save  their  heels  to  save  their  heads. 
That's  why  I  wear  O'Sullivan's 
Heel,." 

Blanche  Ring 


Ira  L.  Hill 


san  and  Dramatic  Arts 

ie  Wonderful  Qualities  of 

VAN'S 


IVE   RUBBEK 

©  Ira  L.  Hill 

an  a  half  million  New  Yorkers  wear  them. 

For  Modern  Dances,  I  rec- 
ommend O'Sullivan's  Rub- 

amen   at    the    Walk    Over    Stores    everywhere   for    $4.50     and    upwards.  '   her  Heels. 

der  the  name   of  the  Carthean    Shoe  O'Sullivanized.  They  ""•**  *»*„*<»  *> 

sure  and  springy. 

Lydia  Lopokpva 


"/  would  not  run  my  automobile 
without  tires  and  I  don't  propose  to 
walk  around  without  O'Sullivan's 
Heels." 

Maurice 


"In  every  part  of  the  play  I  wear 
O'Sullivan's  Rublzr  Heels." 

Leo  Ditrichstein 
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KAFFEE  HAG 

CAFFEINE-FREED 

COFFEE 

NOT    A    SUBSTITUTE 

Kaffee  HAG  has  practically  no  caffeine  in  it,  so  little,  in  fact,  that  a  cup  of  coffee    -,. 
made  from  coffee  so  treated  contains  only  one-twentieth  of  a  grain,  an  amount     (  '. ' 
so  small  that  its  effect  cannot  be  calculated,  while  a  cup  of  ordinary  coffee 
contains  on  an  average  two  and  one-half  grains;  four  grains  will  kill  a  cat.         ft. 

But  caffeine  is   not   the  only   thing   removed,  a  quantity  of  coffee  wax  -  a  dark, 
sticky,  indigestible  substance  -  is  also  removed  as  well  as  dirt  and  foreign  substances, 
leaving,  as  one  might  say,  just  the  cream  of  the  coffee — the  flavor,  aroma, 
essential  oils  and  everything  that  is  good  and  beneficial. 

All  of  the  Delights  — None  of  the  Regrets 

In  the  bean  only — 25  cents  a  package — All  dealers 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  Kaffee  HAG,  send  2Sc.  and  a  package  will  be  sent  postpaid 

KAFFEE  HAG  CORPORATION,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Photo  Ira  L.  Hill's  Studio 


A  lovely  and  up-to-date  reincarnation  of  an  earlier  day  and 
mode  in  the  person  of  Miss  Rossika  Dolly.  This  dress  was 
designed  for  wear  on  the  stage,  but  with -the  line  of  the 
pannier  modified  a  bit,  it  would  serve  with  equal  (harm  for 
a  summer  dancina  frock. 
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T  H  E  T II  EAT  RE 


Clothes   Seen   On   The   Stage 


THE  more  I  hear  about  the  matter  of  ap- 
propriateness in   connection  with  dressing 
for  the   stage,   the   more   I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  by  which  an 
actr,ess  obtains  her  effects,  and  that  we  lay  mem- 
bers of  society  don't  pay  half  enough  attention 
to  it. 

Miss  Julia  Dean,  for  instance,  brought  up 
another  angle  of  the  subject  the  other  day  in  her 
dressing  room  in  one  of  the  entr'actes  of  "The 
Law  of  the  Land."  She  was  telling  me  such 
awfully  interesting  things  of  the  way  she  went 
about  choosing  her  clothes  for  the  play. 

CLOTHES   IN    WHICH   TO   KILL   A   MAN. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I  had  to  remember  in  the 
first  place  that  I  am  going  to  kill  a  man.  There 
was  a  stunning  evening  gown  of  black  that  I  very 
much  wanted  to  have,  but  1  couldn't  come  on 
looking  like  a  portent,  could  I,  and  anticipate  the 
climax  of  the  act?  Then  in  the  rest  of  the  play 
— you  remember  the  scene  at  the  breakfast  table 
and  in  my  bedroom? — I  should  have  liked  to 
wear  a  lovely  frilly  negligee,  but  there  again  I 
had  to  remember  that  I  must  be  in  readiness  to 
meet  strange  men,  to  be  questioned  by  detectives, 

police  officials.  A 
frivolous  negligee 
might  detract  from 
the  tragedy  of  the 
situation.  So," 
Miss  Dean  added 
with  a  regretful 
sigh  for  the  un- 
\\  attained  garment. 
•  ' \  "1  wear  this." 


Miss  Dean  lias  evolved  from  her  in- 
genious   brain    a    costume    for    her 
own  personal  use. 


Franklin  Simon's.  "What  have  you  in  the  nature 
of  a  'Polymuriel'?''  I  asked,  and  elucidated 
further.  "Something  simple,  practical,  hot- 
weather  comfortable,  above  all  smart." 

FROCKS    EVERY-DAY-AND-ALL-OCCASION-WEARABLE. 

They  were  not  a  bit  phased  by  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  my  description.  "Lots,"  they  said  calm- 
ly, and  led  me  to  the  show  cases.  It  took  me  more 
time  to  eliminate  the  ones  I  couldn't  carry  away  on 
paper  than  it  did  to  sketch  the  two  offered  here. 
The  dress  with  the  box-plaited  skirt — already 
mentioned  above — had  the  little  panel  in  the 
centre  of  its  girdle  in  a  vivid  green  embroidered 
in  black  and  gold,  and  a  novel  jacket  effect  in  the 
back.  Its  material,  old  blue  china  silk,  with 
hemstitched  vest  of  blue  chiffon  should  make  it 
delightfully  cool  for  summer,  in  other  words, 
practical ;  it  was  certainly  smart,  and  suitable 
for  innumerable  occasions.  There  were  other 
dresses  in  the  same  category,  kilted  crepe  de 
chines,  pussy-willows  in  simple,  straight  lines 
and  different  colors,  buttoning  up  the  front  and 
beautifully  adapted  for  showing  off  any  hand- 
some set  of  collars 
and  cuffs  one 
might  happen  to 
possess.  A  little 
dressier  in  tone 
was  midnight  blm 
taffeta,  with  a  tan 
chiffon  waist  em- 
broidered in  black, 
and  one  with  a 
black  and  white 
candy  striped 


Another  washable  crepe  de  chine 
from  Lord  &  Taylor,  with  sleeves 
and  underbodice  of  Georgette  crepe, 
the  latter  showing  through  what  is 
called  a  "broken  suspender." 

"Please  don't  regret  the  negligee,"  I  said. 
"You  are  entirely  satisfactory  just  as  you 
stand."  This,  the  frock  Miss  Dean  had  on, 
was  an  old  blue  crepe  meteor,  the  skirt 
draped  softly  with  pocket-like  folds  at  the 
hips,  the  waist  surplice  fashion,  continuing 
in  sash  ends  tied  in  the  back  (a  model  with 
the  same  idea  and  by  chance  in  the  same 
color  I  afterward  saw  at  Franklin  Simon's, 
of  which  more  later),  a  novel  capuchin  hood 
fell  collar-wise  from  the  neck.  As  a  supple- 
menting touch  of  color  Miss  Dean  was  wear- 
ing on  her  little  finger  a  green  stone  set  in 
silver,  which  the  stage  lighting  changes  to 
the  same  shade  of  blue  as  her  dress.  And 
the  blue  of  the  frock  contrasting  in  delight- 
ful vividness  with  the  whiteness  of  Miss 
Dean's  skin  and  the  scarlet  of  her  mouth 
makes  her  a  picture  altogether  "easy  to  look 
at,"  and  yet  in  no  way  out  of  harmony  with 
what  the  play  wishes  to  convey.  We  others, 
fortunately,  are  not  required  to  consider 
costuming  ourselves  to  suit  homicidal  com- 
plications, but  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  appropriateness  involved  can  be  most 
profitably  emulated. 

POLYMURIELS. 

Working  on  this  same  principle  Miss  Dean 
has  evolved  front  her  ingenious  brain  a  cos- 
tume for  her  own  personal  use,  which  she 


most  generously  allowed  me  to  sketch.  The 
dress  proper  is  all  in  one  piece,  slipping  on  and 
snapping  up  the  front  in  the  quickest  possible 
time,  and  obviating  any  fussing  with  the  usual 
extra  contrivances,  a  great  asset  for  one  who  has 
to  dress  and  undress  many  times  a  day.  The  out- 
side jacket  speaks  for  itself  in  the  sketch.  The 
whole  costume,  you  can  see,  is  excellent  in  line ; 
it  is  loose,  comfortable,  practical  in  the  best 
Greek  sense,  but  above  all  of  a  smartness !  Black 
gabardine  was  the  material,  but  Miss  Dean  in 
summer  has  the  same  model  made  up  in  linens 
and  fine  French  flannels.  Altogether  it  seems 
the  ideal  "Polymuriel"  of  which  New  York  is 
talking  so  much  at  present — that  garment  that  is 
to  combine  in  itself  all  of  the  above  mentioned 
characteristics  and  be  for  universal  use ;  though 
Miss  Dean,  to  be  sure,  had  never  heard  of  the 
"Polymuriel"  when  she  designed  the  costume. 
I  submit  it  herewith  for  your  consideration. 
Fresh  from  my  interview  I  dropped  into 


washable    crepe    da    chine    frock 
from    Lord    &    Taylor. 

skirt  and  alluring  black  taffeta  jacket,  its 
coat-tail  a  sassy  bow,  its  collars  and  cuffs, 
organdie  inset  with  a  lace  insertion. 

Faring  further  in  my  quest  I  crossed  the 
way  to  Lord  &  Taylor,  and  repeated  my 
formula  to  the  head  of  the  dress  depart- 
ment. "Show  me  what  you  have,  please, 
that  combines  beauty,  comfort,  simplicity, 
practicality."  Sounds  almost  as  mythical  as 
the  schoolboy's  definition  of  an  amphibian, 
doesn't  it? — "cannot  live  on  land  and  dies  in 
teh  water."  But  Lord  &  Taylor  rose  joy- 
fully to  the  occasion.  They  had  plenty  of 
"amphibians."  The  head  felt  that  never  had 
there  been  a  time  when  women  had  so  much 
chance  to  buy  just  such  a  combination  of 
requirements  in  clothes.  "Let  me  show  you," 
she  said,  and  we  looked  at  June  models. 
And  the  proof  of  the  pudding,  I  should  say 
the  amphibian,  or  the  Polymuriel,  or  what 
you  will,  is  in  the  two  accompanying 
sketches.  I'm  going  to  let  them  talk  for 
themselves,  except  to  say  that  the  material 
is  a  washable  crepe  de  chine  of  most  won- 
derful quality,  candy  striped  in  blue  and  in 
black,  the  whole  beautifully  made  and 
(Continued  OH  page  829) 

Beauty    and    simplicity    were   in    the    blue-checked 
foulard    combined    with    plain    blue    chiffon. 

Comfort   and  practicality   in   the   black,   dust-shed- 
ding  taffeta,   with   its   short    bouffant   skirt     black 
and   white   striped   belt   and   pocket   bandings. 


June,     1915 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 


LOUISE      DRESSER 


Wearing  one  of  the  new  felt  walking  hats.  This  model  of 
geranium  f-ink  felt  with  underbrim  of  strati.-  was  designed  for 
Miss  Dresser  by  one  of  Fifth  Avenue's  best  milliners.  Hats  of 
fine  French  felt  in  all  the  new  shapes  are  being  shown  by  New 
York  milliners  as  the  last  word  in  sport  and  traveling  hats. 
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louses 


The  simplicity  of  this  smart 
model  from  Altman,  with  its 
line  of  glorified  beading, 
should  make  it  easy  to 
launder. 


A   specially  of  the  McCrcery 

house — a   $5    blouse   of   crepe 

de  chine  in   maise,  pink  and 

white,  hand-embroidered. 


BACK  in  1823,  La  Belle  Assemblee,  the  fashion  paper  of  the 
day,   made  the   first  mention   of  the   separate   blouse,   the 
chief  novelty  of  that  year  being  the  introduction  of  plaited 
ones  "many  of  them  made  of  clear  muslin."     And  though  the 
blouse  has  come  and  gone  in  the  front  ranks  of  fashion  since 
t823  and  protean  have  been  its  forms  I  fancy  it  has  never  quite 
disappeared  from  use. 

Anyway  here  it  is  in  the  June  of  191 5,  again  to  the  fashionable 
fore,  and  those  of  "clear  muslin" — generically  speaking — with 
the  plaited  frill  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  had  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  universally  becoming  though  universally 
worn,  ''some"  distinction,  are  particularly  in  evidence.  This 
season,  however,  the  workmanship  has  been  greatly  improved  on 
and  the  variety  of  themes  worked  out  from  the  basic  model  of 
white  linen  with  its  hemstitched  ruffles — a  model  always  chic — • 
seems  unending — white  linens  dotted  in  colors,  banded  in  stripes, 
edged  with  a  color;  white  frills  on  plain  colors  in  the  new  shades 
of  blues  and  browns  and  greens,  which  are  rather  strong  in 
tone :  white  figured  batistes  with  single  frill,  white  batistes  tucked 
with  lace  frill  and  a  collar  in  color — "all,  all  are  there"  as  the 
Victorian  Fanny  Fern  used  to  exclaim  "to  intoxicate  and  be- 
wilder." 

One  beautiful  little  waist  was  worked  out  in  buff  voile,  a  white 
frilling  down  the  front  and  linen  collar  and  cuffs  strapped  in 


A  white  linen  model 
Irish-picot-cdged  that 
McCreery's  have  to 
keep  continually  reor- 
dering, so  satisfied  are 
their  purchasers  with  it. 


At    Best's  I   sazi'   "The   Mea- 

dcwbrook  "  planned  for  sport, 

in  an  unusual  shade  of  string 

color. 


buff;  a  brown  chiffon  tie,  threaded  through  the  collar  and  tied 
in  a  small  artist's  bow,  completed  what  would  make  an  ideal 
waist  for  the  young  person.  All  these  different  models  I  saw  at 
Altman's,  and  though  of  domestic  manufacture  they  had  every 
bit  the  chic  and  dainty  air  we  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  best  French  product,  minus — delightful  thought — the 
import  price. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  remark  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
these  waists  had  either  the  open  neck,  or  else  convertible  collars 
to  be  worn  high  if  one  insisted  on  it,  or  low  if  one  preferred 
being  comfortable — and  artistic.  Personally  I  do  not  favor  the 
high  neck  line — though  certain  slender  faces  can  get  away  with 
it — having  seen  good-looking  women  transformed  over  night  by 
the  donning  of  a  blouse,  say  sand-colored,  buttoned  under  the 
chin  and  wrinkling  in  folds.  They  seemed  to  peer  unhappily  at 
me  over  these  collars,  much  as  the  pictured  Padang  women  peer 
over  the  series  of  iron  rings  it  is  the  fashion  for  them  to  wear 
round  their  necks. 

If  you  are  looking  for  inexpensive  tailored  waists  I  have  seen 
one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  at  McCreery's.  The  model  has 
four  box  plaits  down  the  front,  fastening  with  three  pearl  but- 
tons and  having  a  workable  up-or-dpwn  collar,  the  whole  beauti- 
fully cut  and  finished.  It  comes  in  deep  shades  of  blue  and 
raspberry,  as  well  as  white,  and  the  colors  may  have  a  white 
organdie  collar,  if  you  prefer  a  relieving  touch.  A  riding  shirt 
in  a  lovely  quality  of  washable  white  china  silk  at  extraordinary 
value  was  shown  me. 

At  Best's  I  saw  "the  Meadowbrook,"  planned  for  sport,  and 
made  up  in  white  linen  and  an  unusual  shade  of  string  color 
that  should  be  becoming  to  almost  any  complexion.  The  line 
of  this  was  beyond  reproach,  and  special  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  dip  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  which  can  be  so 
awkward  in  some  Norfolk  models.  At  the  same  store  I  saw 
a  waist  that,  I  suppose,  would  go  under  the  tailored  classification, 
yet  which  presented,  at  the  same  time,  through  the  beautiful 
quality  of  its  silk,  an  aspect  of  dressiness  that  would  take  it 
almost  anywhere.  We'll  say  then  that  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Glace  merveilleux  Best  called  the  material  and  marvellous  it  is : 
for  it  will  go  into  the  tub  and  come  out  again  with  all  its  pristine 
shimmeringness  unimpaired.  It  is  made  in  two  shades  of  pink 
;md  a  deep  ivory. 

By  the  way,  McCreery's  are  making  a  specialty  of  waists  in 
nets  and  voiles  and  crepe  de  chines  at  a  uniform  moderate  price, 
and  surely  nothing  could  be  lovelier  for  anyone  to  wear,  morning 
or  afternoon,  with  a  white  skirt,  than  one  of  their  pale  pink 
Georgette  crepes  with  the  double  front  frill,  or  a  white  Georgette 
embroidered  in  small  sprigs  of  green  and  yellow.  , 


This      particular      Altman      it'  a  i  s  t 

sketched  was   in  white  batiste  edged 

with     pink,     but     comes     in     scrernl 

other  color  combinations. 


!     ;>.aisl    that    would    go    under    the 
tailored  classification,  yet  which  pre- 
sented   an    aspect    of    dressiness. 


Surely  nuthinf  could  be 
lorclier  to  wear  with  a  while 
skirt  than  one  of  McCreery's 
pale  pink  Georgette  crcfes. 
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The    Charm    of    Model    Gowns 

And  At  Prices  You  Can   Easily  Afford 

JUST  the  sort  of  frock  you've  dreamed  of— a  gown  that  possesses  those  Parisienne  touches  which 
mean  so  much  to  well-dressed  women,  noted  for  their  individuality  in  dress. 

You'll  find  that  very  garment  among  the  Maxon  Model  Gowns.  All  our  gowns 
are  the  offerings  of  the  leading  Parisian  and  American  modistes.  They  were 
shown  once  on  forms,  and  are  not  worn  or  even  shop  worn. 

You  can  bu\  t-vo  frocks,  cither  for  street,  afternoon  or  evening  wear, 
for  the  same  price  usually  considered  elsewhere  a  fair  price  for  one  alone. 
And  all  are  originals — no  two  of  them  alike. 

If  you  can  wear  model  sizes,  visit  our  modest  shop  hefore  you  decide 
on  your  summer  gowns — compare  prices,  styles  and  values.  Like  many 
of  the  best-dressed  women  in  New  York,  you'll  not  only  save  money,  but 
actually  dress  more  distingue  and  win  the  admiration  of  your  friends. 

Prices  Range  $20  -$50 

Many  selected  models  $60 — $12 f. 
No  Catalogs — No  Approval  Shipments.      No  inquiries  answered  over  50  miles  from  New  York. 


The  lingerie  gowns,  so   dainty  zi'ilh   their  hand  embroidery  and  lace,  are   a  revelation 

this  season.      They   hare   an    undeniable  charm.      Their  prices  range  $l$-$5o. 

Some  exquisite  blouses — 1-rench  models,  and  no  two  alike,  with  those  French  finishing 

I/niches  made  hv  master  needleu'orkers,  are  offered  from  $5  to  $12.    Their  values  range 

from   $9   to   $22. 

Call  and  see  these  gowns  or  blouses  for  yourself — even   try   them   on*      You  are   not 

urged  to  buy.     A   visit  will  pleasantly  surprise  vou. 


MAXON 


Estab. 
1899 


Model  Gowns 


No  two  of  whtch 
arc  alike. 


1552  Broadway 


(46th    St.) 


New  York 


"The  Crowning  Attribute  of  Lovely  Women  is  Cleanliness" 


NAIAD  DRESS  SHIELDS 

add  the  final  assurance  of  cleanliness 
Free  from  Rubber 

Can  be  quickly  sterilized  in  boiling 
water.  All  styles  and  sizes  to  fit  every 
requirement.  Regular,  Full  Dress, 
Shirt  Waist  are  made  in  flesh  color. 
Guarantee  \\  ith  every  pair. 


Naiad  Waterproof  Sheeting  for  the  nursery 
and  hospital 

THE  C.  E.  CONOVER  CO.,  Mfrs. 
101  Franklin  Street     :    :    :     NEW  YORK 
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SHIRT  GARTER  CO.  COLUM.I.TI, 


This  Bossert  Redibilt  Bungalow,    18x24,  3  rooms,     p 
$750  complete.     Immediate  delivery. 

The  Bossert  Way 

This  is  the  last  and  perfected  link  in  the  portable  house  idea,    t 

Bossert     tx^QJbilT    Homes 

"  Not  Even  a  Nail  to  Buy  " 

are  as  strong1,  permanent  and  well  designed  and  constructed 
as  though  you  had  employed  an  architect  and  a  high-priced 
contractor  to  do  the  work  by  day  labor. 

Two  men  can  erect  a  whole  Bossert  Redibilt  Horn*"  with  no  other 
tool  but  a  monkey  wrench  in  a  day  or  two.  Think  of  the  savii  g  in 
time  and  money  !  Every  house  is  complete — brass  hardware,  sections 
ready  painted  at  factory  in  two  colors  outside  and  oiled  inside,  lyoii 
select  the  colors',  hli  ds  and  doors  ready  hung— everything  guar- 
ante  .-<!  to  fit  accurately— all  made  of  the  finest  timber  that  grows. 
Each  section  has  Bossert  air  chambers  like  a  hollow  tile  house— air 
chambers  are  lined  with  felt  paper — the  roofs  covered  with  ynlvanized 
iron  and  air  chambers  there  are  lined  with  asbestos.  Comfortable  in 
any  climate  or  temperature.  Prices  from  $300  up — F.O.H.  Brooklyn. 
The  Bungalow  illustrated  will  give  you  every  comfort  required.  Tut 
it  up  in  the  country  or  seashore  and  let  your  fan  My  enjoy  life  as 
never  before. 

Those  who  can  are  invited  to  inspect  our 
32  acre  plant.  Be  sure  and  write  for  our 
complete  catalog  of  many  different  Bossert 
Redibilt  Homes,  Garages,  Boathouses,  etc. 

LOUIS  BOSSERT  &  SONS 

Builders  of  Bungalows  for  25  years 
1301  Grand  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE  ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

165    WILLIAM    ST..    NEW    YORK 

TELEPHONE   3880   BEEKMAN 
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Let  Town  &  Country  Hotel  and  Travel  Bureau  supply  you 
with  transportation  schedules,  hotel  rates  and  complete 
information  covering  your  itinerary,  whether  here  or  abroad. 

ALL  YOUR  ARRANGMENTS  CAN  BE  MADE 
HERE  WITHOUT  CHARGE  AND  WITHOUT 
TIRESOME  DETAILS  OR  DELAY  ::  :: 

This  Bureau  does  not  represent  and  Is  not  affiliated 
with  any  railroad  or  steamship  company,  or  company 
engaged  in  private  business  promotion  :  :  : 

Besides  the  leading  Summer  and  Winter  Pleasure  Resorts,  we  have  at  hand  complete  informa- 
tion about  Health  Resorts  in  all  sections  of  the  country— their  climate,  advantages  ottered  by 
the  treatment  of  their  waters,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  and  accommodation  hither 
correspondence  or  a  personal  visit  will  receive  prompt  and  satisfactory  service. 


WHEN 

YOU 
TRAVEL 


TOWN  &  COUNTRY 
Est.  1846 


38g  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TRAVEL  BUREAU 
Est.  1903 
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NON-FRECKLING 
COMPLEXIONS 

A  curious  scientific  phenomenon 
applied  to  the  service  of 

WOMAN'S  BEAOTY 


There  arc  tome  women 
whoftc  skin  is  naturally 
>,.,  a<lju»tc<l  thai  it  i- 
not  ftubjeclc'1  t<>  iun- 
•lains  or  freclclinic.  hut 
tin  great  majority  are 
nut  »o  fortunately  consti- 
tuted. and  thnr  face* 
shuw  immediately  trace* 
of  exjionure  to  the  tun. 
When  sunlight  plav* 
U|«.M  the  skin,  it  is  tne 
sun's  blue  and  violet 
rays  that  discolour  it  by 
freckles  and  tan.  Who- 
ever takes  an  interest  in 
photography  comet  across 
these  same  rays,  under 
the  name  of  "actinic" 
rays,  which  produce  the 
image  on  the  sensitised  photographic  plate  or  film, 
ns  they  produce  freckles  on  the  face,  hand*,  or  arms. 
Hut  the  same  as  you  can  shut  out  these  rays  when 
you  develop  your  film  or  plate.  an  can  you  also  de- 
liar  them  from  staining  and  browning  the  akin  and 
complexion  by  the  ingredients  of  Mine.  Helena  Rubin- 
stein's nt-wly  invented  wonderful  preparation, 

NOVK.NA  SIM'KOOF  C'KKMK 

This  preparation  is  unique  in  this,  that  it  totally 
prevents  freckles  and  tanning  by  rebuffing  or  counter- 
acting the  blue  and  violet  sunrays  to  which  these 
blemishes  are  due.  My  rubbing  a  little  Novena  Sun* 
proof  Cremc  into  the  skin  before  leaving  the  house, 
one  is  enabled  to  go  out  riding,  motoring,  sea-bathing, 
yachting,  golfing,  in  short,  to  participate  in  any  and 
all  outdoor  sports  and  pastimes,  and  to  return  home 
with  the  complexion  none  the  worse  for  the  exposure 
to  the  sun,  Novena  Sunproof  Oeme  is  quite  in- 
visible on  the  face.  It  is  guaranteed  to  oe  non- 
injurious,  and  one  need  have  no  hesitation  to  use  it 
for  the  faces  of  children.  It  is,  in  addition,  rn«--i 
serviceable  as  a  foundation  for  powder.  The  price 
per  pot,  of  which  one  is  sufficient  for  the  whole 
summer  is  $3.  —  a  sample  pot  $1. 

When  freckles  and  tanning  have  not  been  prevented, 
but  impr  evidently  allowed  to  appear,  Mme.  Rubin- 
stein's art  is  not  placed  therehy  in  any  sort  of 
dilemma,  since  it  disposes  of  that  master-preparation 

VALA/E  BEAl'TIFYING  SKIXFOOI) 

whose  mission  it  is  —  to  quote  a  tribute  paid  to  it  by 
Mir.s  Phyllis  Dare—  a  famous  Kngiish  beauty  —  'to 
repair  the  hurt  brine,  sun  and  wind  do  to  the  skin." 
Called  "/  'alaze"  for  short,  it  puts  to  rout  freckles. 
dispels  tan  and  sallowness,  restores  clearness  and 
whiteness  of  skin  and  insures  to  it  by  its  stimuK-itin^ 
action  freedom  from  incipient  lines  and  wrinkles. 
Within  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month  of  its  first  appli- 
cation, Valazc  will  practically  re-create  a  complexion 
that  has  lost  all  legitimate  claim  to  the  name. 

The   prioc   of   Valazc   is   $2.25  and   $5  a  jar. 

Sample  pots   sufficient    for  six   weeks'   use   $1.25. 

In  a  booklet  "Beauty  in  the  Mak;nKM  from  the 
original  French  "Comment  se  fait  la  Beaute."  Madame 
Rubinstein  has  dealt  with  evtry  defect  of  the  com- 
plexion. One  may  follow  its  instructions  in  'the 
privacy  of  one's  home.  It  is  sent  gratis  with  every 
first  order  or  it  can  be  obtained  on  application  en- 
closing a  two-cent  stamp  for  postage,  and  mentioning 
Theatre  Magazine. 

MADAME  HELENA  RUBINSTEIN 

15  East  49th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

24  ORAFTON  STP.EET  255  RUE  ST.  HONORE 


LONDON.  W. 


PARIS 


msrre  NAILS 


GRAFSWGLO 


REG.  us  iw  OFF. 

NAIL  POLISH  POWDER 


GIVES  your  nails  a  brilliant, 
transparent  and  lasting  pol- 
ish, delicately  perfumed,  dain- 
tily tinted,  and  absolutely  water- 
proof.  Of  course  you  want  to  try 
HYGLO.  so  we  will  mail  you 
a  generous  FREE  TRIAL 
SAMPLE,  enough  for  several 
GRAF  BROTHERS 


days'  use,  if  you  drop  us  a  card 
with  your  name  and  your  Deal- 
er's name.    HYGLO  is  OD  sale 
at  all  Department  Stores.  Drug 
Stores,  Hair  Dressers.  Valuable 
premium     coupon    with    every 
package.    Retails  at  2sc. 
ll*pt.  C,  MS    Broadway,  Mew  T.rk 
's  ctMrattft  Toiitt  Artit  Its 


THE    THEATRE 


The  three  sketches  at  the  top  show 
costumes  "pour  le  bain"  as  some 
of  the  cleverest  designers  of  Paris 
see  them. 


The  lady  on  the  left  wears  a  cap 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  her  clever 
wrap  sports  a  hood.  In  the  centre 
and  to  the  right  a  bathing  cap  and 
robe. 


Bathing    Suited   a  la    Mode 
L' 


ET    fashions   be   what 
they  may,  the  Maker 
of    Modes    has    dealt 
most    kindly   with   those   in 
which     my    lady     fair    will 
take  a   dip  in  the  surf. 

Behold !  the  elaborate, 
purely  ornamental  Beach 
Costume  of  the  past  is  slowly  but  surely  dis- 
appearing, and  nearly  every  bathing  suit  one 
sees  this  season  is  really  meant  to  wear  in 
the  water  and  made  so  that  it  will  not  be 
completely  ruined  after  the  first  immersion. 

Skirts  are  as  short  as  they  dare  be,  some 
showing  quite  the  hollow  of  the  knee,  but 
Fashion  collars  even  the  Bathing  Girl !  A  few 
garments  have  high 
choker  collars  and 
long  sleeves,  but 
the  majority  are 
being  shown  with 
collars  slightly 
raised  in  the  back 
and  opened  for 
comfort  in  front. 
These  have  pretty, 
odd  little  cap-shaped 
sleeves. 

The  many  soft 
and  beautiful  taffe- 
tas put  out  this  year 
by  manufacturers 
for  dresses  have 
not  been  overlooked 
in  designing  the 
newest  bathing  cos- 
tumes. Rubberized 
silk  is  also  a  favor- 
ite and  the  ever 
popular  black  satin 
is  still  much  in  evi- 
dence. 

One  wears  either 
woolen  or  heavy 
silk  knitted  tights 


Piped  in  while  satin, 
wherever  "white  satin  pip- 
ing may  be,  is  the  secret 
of  the  success  of  this 
bathing  costume  of  black 
taffeta.  It  can  be  worn 
•with  or  -without  the  belt 
of  black  and  white  zvafer- 
proofed  leather  as  the 
suit  is  nicely  finished 
with  a  U'hite  piping  a'  the 
n'aist— $9.75.  The  "En- 
chantress" cap  is  correct- 
ly named.  It  is  made  of 
purple  rubber,  trimmed 
with  flowers  and  foliage 
and  is  cleverly  draped  in 
plaits  to  give  the  desired 
fullness — $2.76. 


The  cap,  garters  and  neck     • 
fixing     make     up     a     set  v 
which   is  priced  at   $3.00. 
They    arc     made     of    red 
rubber  trimmed  with  plait- 
ings  and  ica  roses. 


High     laced     white 

canvass    boots,    how- 
ever,    while     a     little 

hard      to      unfasten 

when  wet,  will  repay 

you    for    the    trouble 

by    their    ultra    smari 

appearance  and  the 

fact    that    they    don'i 

slip    down    in    sloppy,    pathetic    wrinkles    over 
the  ankles. 

The  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring  are 
not  any  brighter  than  those  that  are  made  of 
brilliant  colored  rubber  or  rubberized  satin 
and  grow  in  gay  little  sprinklings  where  you 


All  of  the  new  bathing  caps 
are  pretty,  but  those  showing 
a  brim  are  ravishing,  besides 
being  becoming  to  nearly 
every  type  of  face.  Green 
waterproof  satin,  lined  in 
black  and  wired  to  stay  in 
shape — $2.25. 


under  them,  although  salt  water  is  not  very 
kind  to  the  latter. 

There  is  something  surprisingly  naive  about 
the  new  gaily  colored  rubber  sashes — they  are 
so  simple  and  the  effect  is  so  good,  and  they 
smarten  an  unteresting  dull  black  or  dark  blue 
suit  wonderfully. 

The  popularity  of  the  two-toned  boots  has 
even  been  extended  to  bathing  shoes.  One 
sees  some  remarkably  daring  but  exceedingly 
attractive  color  combinations — for  while  scar- 
let satin  shoes  trimmed  and  laced  in  Soldat 
blue  and  worn  with  white  silk  stockings  might 
be  patriotic,  it  is  not  what  might  be  termed 
"Inside  the  Lines"  of  good  taste. 


least  expect  to  find 

instance,    or 

high  up  on  one 

shoulder,  or 

perhaps  a  smart 

little    corsage. 

All    the    bathing 

suits  and  accessories 

shown     here    with 

the  exception  of  the 

three       French 

models,    come    from 

John     Wanamaker 

&  Co. 

They  have  been 
chosen  not  only  for 
the  excellence  of 
their  design  and 
materials  but  be- 
cause they  very 
closely  resemble 
some  bathing  suits 
recently  made  for 
the  ahead  -  of  -  the  - 
season  summer 
wardrobes  of  some 
of  the  most  clever- 
ly dressed  of  our 
stage  favorites. 


A  row  of  shirring  is  laid 
halfway  down  the  front 
of  the  skirt  of  a  black 
taffeta  bathing  dress  giv- 
ing it  the  smart  Hare.  It 
is  edged  with  cording  and 
trimmed  with  long  jet 
buttons.  Priced  at  $S.OO. 
Quaintly  bizarre  in  effect 
is  the  red  rubber  "Sala- 
mander'' cap  -with  its 
Oriental  fringed  sash  and 
its  red  rubber  rosette  on 
the  opposite  side — $3.00. 


them.     On   a   garter 


Having  boldly  purloined  a 
student's  mortar-board,  she 
has  disguised  it  with  black 
and  white  checked  water- 
proof silk  trimmings  and  a 
most  ambitious  bow — and 
walked  right  into  the  sea 
with  it — Priced  at  $3.00. 


A  skirt  with  the  cordings  eoing  'round  and  'round 
joins  a  rather  full  "baby"  wa(st.  strapped  where 
the  neck  is  opened  in  front.  The  collar  is  be- 
comingly faced  with  white.  Of  navy  blue  taffeta 
anil  ornamented  with  self-covered  buttons — $9.75. 
A  Scotch  lassie  cap  of  red  rubber  at  $1.25. 
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Frederick  Palmer 
is  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  He  is 
the  greatest  living 
war  correspond- 
ent. Because  of 
his  experience  and 
knowledge  he  has 
the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the 
highest  military  of- 
ficers. His  reports 

contain  more  in- 
formation than  any 
others  coming  from 
Europe.  He  rep- 
resented Collier's 
in  the  Spanish- 
American,  Russo- 
Jap  and  Balkan 
Wars.  Persons  who 
want  fullness  and 
accuracyof  informa- 
tion about  the  pres- 
ent war  will  do  well 
to  follow  Palmer  in 

CJC*^, 
oilier  s 

THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 

416  West  Ijt/i  Street,  New  York  City 
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Her  Pillow  Free 

This  beautiful  pillow — selected  by  Miss  Fuller  herself 
as  her  favorite  design — will  be  included  free  with  the 
30c.  assortment  of  Richardson  Silk  for  embroidering  it. 

THE  ENTIRE  OUTFIT  CONTAINS— 
I  Pillow  Top  tinted  in  colors  on  Tan  Art  Ticking. 
I  Pillow  Back. 
6  Skeins  Richardson's  Pure  Silk  Floss  in  correct  shades. 

I  Sure  Guide  Instruction  Sheet — showing  every  stitch,  and 
shade  numbers — exactly  as  Miss  Fuller  herself  did 
the  work. 

The  quality  is  RICHARDSON  through  and  through. 
There's  none  better.  The  Mary  Fuller  Pillow  and 
back  are  Absolutely  Free.  You  pay  only  for  the  silk 
floss,  and  postage  on  the  outfit — 30c.  in  all. 

Get  your  outfit  today.  It  will  surely  delight  you.  Ask  for 
it  at  your  dealer's,  or  send  30c.  in  stamps  or  postal  order  and 
we  will  mail  the  entire  outfit  to  you  postpaid. 

RICHARDSON  SILK  COMPANY  ART  DEPT. 

Chicago  Dept.  1496  New  York 
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The  Maid 


The  Women  of  the  Stage  know  how  to  make 
travel  comfortable.  Here  are  many  articles  used 
by  many  of  our  cleverest  actresses  to  make 
both  dressing  and  eating  en  route  pleasurable. 

T'iE  time  has  come,"  .Miss  Fashion  says,  "to  talk 
of   many   things" — for  the   roads   are   good,   the 
air  is  balmy  and  Motordom  is  having  its  annual 
reawakening. 

"What  every  woman  knows"  is  that  the  linen  duster 
is   a  sort  of   summer   uniform   for   motorists,   but   this 


H^ould  A' ton  ring  Go! 


Of    black    and    while    shadow 
plaid  with  flecks  of  green  and 
brown,   this  lovely  roomy  dust- 
er, sports  attractive   black   and 
white   buttons  and   two   detach- 
able    pockets     thai     hold — Oh, 
lots!     The  girl  in  the  sketch  is 
not    in    a    bird    cage,    although 
the      arrangement      which 
hals  her,  looks  -very  much 
like     one.       Coat,     $10.75; 
hat  and  veil,   $3.69,   from 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 


Playing  up  to  the  mode 
of  'the  minute,  this  black 
and  white  shadow  checked 
toweling  coat  has  a  white 
linen  yoke,  collar  and 
cuffs  for  contrast — $16.75 
at  R.  H.  Macy  &•  Co.. 
where  the  white  felt  hat 
with  its  white  Z'dvet  band 
may  also  be  had  for  $2.96. 


M^- 


Pongee  coat  and  hat  from  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.  The  coat  is  trimmed  with  smoked-pearl 
buttons  and  can  be  belted  either  in  the 
front  or  back.  The  hat  quaintly  laces  down 
the  side  with  red  taffeta  ribbon  through 
four  sets  of  red  enamel  eyelets.  Coat, 
$39.75;  hat,  $3.96. 


season's  vintage  takes  to  itself  something  entirely 
new  both  in  material  and  design. 

The  two  plaid  coats  I  am  showing  come  from 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  and  they  are  very  like  one  I 
saw  on  a  very  popular  actress  at  a  smart  roadside 
inn  a  few  days  ago.  The  material  is  rough  towel- 
ing, which  I  am  told  launders  excellently.  Both 
coats  are  well  cut  and  designed,  the  smart  white 
linen  yoke  on  one  and  the  loose  pockets  on  the 
other  being  effective  novelties. 

Unhampered  with  furbelows,  but  adorned  with 
smoked  pearl  buttons,  and  built  on  more  con- 
ventional automobile  duster  lines,  the  other  coat 
takes  its  place  in  smart  sports  apparel  through 
the  very  excellent  quality  of  the  pongee  of  which 
it  is  made. 

A  fad  of  the  moment  which  spells  becoming- 
ness  as  well  as  modishness  is  the  white  felt  hat 
for  motoring.  However,  unless  one  is  prepared 
to 

popular  a  "generation  ago,  has  an  excuse  for 
being  which  certainly  could  not  be  said  of  the 
mother,  as  it  holds  a  smart  little  tailored  gray 
moire  hat  in  place.  The  veil  is  black  banded^  in 
gray  grosgrain  and  has  three  "spots  of  color'  — 
a  red  and  a  blue  and  a  green  varnished  cherry. 

Brimmed  enough  to  ward  off  the  sun— trimmed 
enough  to  be  absurdly  fascinating,  and  plain 
enough  to  be  within  the  limits  of  good  taste  for 

/  am  convinced  that  even  the  jaded  appe- 
tite of  the  much-feasted  Solomon  would  be 
aroused  at  the  attractiveness  of  this  well- 
appointed  motor  restaurant.  Complete 
(without  the  lunch)  $25.00,  at  Stern  Bros. 


motoring,  a  little  natural  colored  pongee  hat  is 
quaintly  laced  down  one  side  with  red  taffeta 
ribbon  lacings  ending  in  a  most  becoming  little  bow. 

Fashions  alter  in  motor  accessories  as  they 
change  in  dress.  What  was  dernier  cri  last  sea- 
son is  old-fashioned  to-day—next  year  it  is  for- 
gotten— but  after  that — who  can  tell?  Even  hoop 
skirts  are  holding  a  revival! 

A  great  deal  of  the  charm  and  fun  of  eating  a 
picnic  luncheon  in  the  woods  is  lost  when  in- 
quisitive insects  parade  over  the  table  cover, 
spread  on  the  grass  and  suicidally  attempt  to 
drown  themselves  in  one's  tea. 

Here,  however,  is  a  restaurant  that  is  as  sur- 
prising within  as  it  is  delightful  without,  for  it 
straps  itself  conveniently  out  of  the  way  on  to 
the  robe  rail  and  opens  itself  like  the  fairy  story 
table  when  it  is  time  to  eat.  There  is  a  complete 


clean  it  after  every  trip  it  is  hardly  practical.       service  for  six — but  why  only  six  people  should 
Phe   daughter   of   the   "Jane   Hading"   veil   so       nee(j  tj,ree  \unch  boxes  is   a  matter  I   can't   ap- 


preciate.    However, 
see   the   many   ad- 
vantages    of     two 
thermos    bottles. 

A  suitcase  is 
certainly  not  only 
a  suitcase  when  it 
opens — as  does  the 
one  shown  below 
• — it  is  a 
wardrobe. 


great   many   tourists   will 


wohle 


The  "Tourist  Case"  shown  above  is  a  compact 
collection  of  the  very  necessary  toilet  articles  one 
likes  to  carry  when  touring.  The  fittings  are  all 
French  ivory  and  the  case  is  real  leather.  Both 
this  and  the  toilet  case  opposite  imported  by  I. 
Grossman,  Inc.,  and  for  sale  at  all  department 
stores. 


Showing  the  useful 
side  of  a  five-dollar 
hat  box  lined  and 
pocketed  in  old  blue 
poplin.  The  orna- 
mental side  is  black 
leatherette  and  the  en- 
tire box  is  small 
enough  to  stow  in  an 
odd  corner  or  strap 
outside  the  car. 


The  details  of  the  very 
convenient  "Limousine 
Case"  shown  on  the  right 
have  been  carefully 
worked  up.  Nothing  is 
lacking  that  speaks  for 
convenience  or  comfort. 
The  case  itself  is  of  real 
pin  morocco.  For  sale  at 
all  department  stores. 


This  year  has  brought 
us  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  but  nothing 
so  pleasing  to  feminity 
• — A  wardrobe  suitcase 
fitted,  comes  from 
Stern  Bros.,  only  costs 
$28.00.  and  is  light 
enough  to  be  carried 
by  one  person  and 
just  the  proper  shape 
to  fit  the  running 
board  of  your  car. 


June,     1915 
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Do   You  Like  to  Have  Your  Shopping  Done  for  You 

So  many  of  our  readers  have  written  us  for  news  of  where   and   how   to  purchase   the 
articles  shown  in  "  Footlight  Fashions."— 

So  many  have  said,  "  I  live   away   from   the   city   and    it    is   so   irksome    to   come   in."— 
So  many  have  said,  "I  cannot  find  this  lovely  thing  you  show -will  you  get  it  for  me?"— 

— so   we   are  going  to  offer   to   do   that  for  you 


PROMPTED  by  what  we  see  of  the  clothes  and  the 
furnishings  of  the  lovely  homes  of  such  prominent 
women  of  the  stage  as  Miss  Billie  Burke  and  Miss 
Ann  Murdock,  the  articles  shown  in  "Footlight  Fashions'' 
are  those   that   we   find   in   the   smartest   shops   that  most 
nearly  resemble  them. 

Nothing  but  the  very  latest — the  very  smartest — and  the 
very  best  quality  appeals  to  these  famous  stage  people 
who  go  everywhere,  see  everything,  do  everything  and 
wear  everything — first. 

There  is  no  place  just  like  New  York  City  for  the  pur- 
chase of  fashionable  clothes — correct  furniture,  odd  and 


dainty  gifts  for  all  occasions— hangings— wall-paper' — 
the  latest  designs  in  small  personal  articles,  such  ;:s  purges, 
handbags,  jewelry,  veils — the  loveliest  and  latest  of  every- 
thing. 

For  this  service,  we  do  not  charge  you.  Our  shoppers 
are  in  the  shops  all  the  time  and  will  be  at  your  service 
for  any  of  your  shopping  needs.  Even  if  you  are  in  need 
of  merchandise  which  we  have  not  shown  we  will  be  glad 
to  either  purchase  for  you  or  advise  you  as  to  shops, 
prices,  etc. 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  use  the  Theatre 
Magazine  Shopping  Service  to  your  greatest  benefit. 


Address  your  Shopping  Service  letters  to  Anne  Arcbbald 


Clothes   Seen  on  the   Stage 


finished.  The  sleeves,  for  example,  are  of  two 
thicknesses  of  Georgette  crepe,  to  insure  dura- 
bility, and  the  waist  has  an  extra  skeleton  lining 
of  wash  net.  Altogether  unusual  frocks ! 

As  I  walked  down  the  Avenue  I  passed  Rus- 
sek's.  (Do  you  know  about  Russek's,  by  the 
way,  just  above  Thirty-fourth  Street  on  the 
west  side  of  Fifth?  The  very  smart  models  in 
the  windows  may  have  inclined  you  to  think  its 
prices  the  prohibitive  ones  sometimes  found  in 
the  smaller  shops,  but  ait  cnntraire.)  I  went  in, 
found  the  place  a  fertile  field  for  my  research, 
and  soon  had  two  models  added  to  my  collection. 
Beauty  and  simplicity  were  in  the  blue-checked 
foulard  combined  with  plain  blue  chiffon.  Com- 
fort and  practicality  in  the  black,  dust-shedding 
taffeta,  zvith  its  short  bouffant  skirt,  black  and 


The  dress  with  the 
box-plaited  skirt  had 
the  little  panel  in  the 
centre  of  its  girdle  in 
a  vivid  green  em- 
broidered in  black 
and  gold. 


(Continued  from  page  332) 

white  striped  belt  and  pocket  bandings.  And 
smartness  in  both !  The  prices  of  these  are  dis- 
tinctly reasonable.  As  a  mater  of  fact,  all  the 
prices  at  Franklin  Simon's,  at  Lord  &  Taylor's, 
were  quite  surprising  for  the  loveliness  of  the 
models,  very  much  ''value  received,"  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression.  Of  course,  I've  been 
able  to  touch  on  only  a  few  of  the  frocks  I  saw. 
but  among  them  all  there  is  a  range  of  line,  of 
color,  of  suitability  to  different  occasions  that 
should  satisfy  the  most  ardent  supporter  of  the 
doctrine  of  Appropriateness  in  Dress. 

And  with  this  range  to  choose  from  it  does 
seem  curious  to  me  that  women  as  a  crowd 
should  be  willing  to  present  such  an  aspect  of 
sameness  in  their  clothes.  The  reason  for  it,  of 
course,  lies  in  the  sameness  of  the  materials  and 
colors  chosen.  Color  you  might  almost  say :  for 
more  than  half  the  avenue,  this  spring,  has  been 
wearing  navy  blue  in  gabardine  (combined  nine 
times  out  of  ten  with  a  black  hat)  and  by  now  is 
without  doubt  beginning  to  wear  navy  blue  in 
taffeta  or  navy  blue  in  something  else.  You  may 
be  pretty  sure,  however,  that  it  will  be  navy  blue. 

As  a  nation  we  are  particularly  addicted  to  that 
shade,  a  fact  which  Paris  knows  and  which  she 
took  into  consideration  in  sending  over  her 
spring  suits.  But  I  do- wish  we  could  get  more 
variety  of  color  into  our  dressing. 

It  has  been  a  long-held  belief  that  nothing  is 
quite  so  becoming  to  everyone  as  navy  blue — that 
is  you  can't  go  very  far  wrong  in  wearing  it. 
Which  is  all  very  well  if  your  aim  is  to  look 
neutral. 

But  if  you  wish  to  attain  the  height  of  becom- 
ingness  and  bring  out  individuality  to  its  best 
advantage,  navy  blue  is  not  the  shade  for  every- 
one to  choose. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  takes  very  brilliant  or 
unusual  coloring  to  make  navy  blue  effective. 
And  when  there  are  so  many  other  lovely  shades 
of  blue — to  say  nothing  of  the  shades  of  brown, 
of  green,  of  grey ;  of  mixtures,  of  magpie  com- 
binations—why could  we  not  have  them  for  the 
sake  of  that  variety  which  has  come  in  our  pres- 
ent ''tired  business  man"  civilization  to  mean  so 
much  more  than  the  mere  spice  of  life? 

The  students  of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts  gave,  in  the  annual  spring  ex- 
hibition of  their  work,  a  splendid  illustration  of 
what  a  heavenly  variety  of  changes  may  be 
worked  out  from  a  given  combination  of  colors 
and  lines.  Each  water  colored  sketch  on  ex- 
hibition, especially  from  the  interior  decorating 
and  costume  designing  classes  was  so  distinct 
and  so  lovely  in  itself  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  a  preference  for  one  over  another. 
And  the  individual  expressions  r*  beauty  were  so 
unending  that  their  limitation  seemed  to  be  only 
that  caused  by  a  lack  of  wall-space.  I  came 


A    little    dressier    in    tone    was    a    midnight 
blue    taffeta   ifith    a    tan    chiffon   waist    em- 
broidered in   black. 

away  from  the  exhibition  buoyed  up  with  the 
thought  of  a  near-future  time  when  we  might 
have  more  of  this  variety  in  beauty  to  wear 
around  with  us  every  day. 

As  a  last  hint — don't  let  yourself  be  side- 
tracked from  buying  the  silk  dress  you  may  have 
put  off  until  now  by  the  thought  of  June's  being 
on  the  heels  of  the  very  "hot  weather."  Outside 
of  a  few  weeks  of  violent  steaming  we  get  more 
moderate  weather  than  anything  else.  And  the 
silk  dresses  are  made  in  such  cool  fashion  this 
spring  that  they  are  possible  for  even  the  hottest 
days. 

Is  there  anything  else  so  all-around  serviceable 
as  a  silk  dress  of  some  quality?  Really  two  are 
not  a  bit  too  many  for  the  well-dressed  woman 
to  have. 
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T  H  E     T  11  E  A  T  R  E 


The  official  Programme  of  the 

Metropolitan  ©pera  House 
Jfteto  gorfe 

The  most  exclusive  medium  which 
no  advertiser  can  afford  to  overlook 

THE  THEATRE  MAGAZINE  CO. 

8  to  14  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  Rates  and  Particulars 


Hats 

Parasols 
Warm  Weather 
Dresses 


Latest 

Paris  Fashions 


Cheruit 

Doeuillet 

Beer 

Worth 

Redfern 


Martial  et  Armand 
Suzanne  Talbot 
Evelyne  Varon 
Jeanne  Lanvin 
Maria  Guy 
Georgette 
Reboux 

Lewis 


You  probably  have  never  stopped 
to  consider  the  value  of  original 
ideas  from  such  designers  as  those 
here  mentioned.  For,  if  you  had, 
you  would  be  a  subscriber  to 
Harper's  Bazar. 

Any  one  of  these  names  is  a  syno- 
nym for  fashion.  And  you  will  find 
their  latest  models  in  each  issue  of 
Harper's  Bazar. 

With  such  a  wealth  of  advance 
information  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  you  to  be  at  fault  in 
any  detail  of  your  wardrobe.  For 
Paris,  despite  the  war,  is  still  the 
fountain-head  of  fashion,  and 
Harper's  Bazar  has  maintained  its 
superior  fashion  service. 

Thousands  of  other  discriminating 
women  profit  by  this  authentic  advice. 
If  you  haven't,  it  is  simply  because  you 
have  overlooked  it  up  to  this  time.  But 
the  coupon  on  the  left  leaves  you  no  ex- 
cuse. Sign  it  and  mail  now,  before  you 
forget. 


1.11  1C.  40th  St..  Ke,e  York 


Ba^arl 


Cannot  Burn 
or  Explod 


For   Safety's   Sake  — Demand 


Cleaning-  Fluid 

Removes,  Grease  Spots  Instantly 

All  materials  without  injury  to  fabric  ot  color. 
Cannot  Burn  or  Explode 


Cleaning-  Fluid 


Cleans  White  Kid  Gloves 

Wat   a   clean    cloth    with    Carbona    and    rub 
gently  until  cleaned.     Leaves  them  soft  as  new. 

For  Safety's  Sake-Demand 


Cleaning-  Fluid 

Cleans  Silk  and  Satin  Slippers 

Wet    a    clean    cloth  with    Carbona   and   rub  gently 
Cleaned  and  ready  to  wear  m  an  instant. 

Cannot  Burn  or  Explode 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Cleans  Carpets  and  Rugs 

Pour  Cnrbona  on  tlie  spot  and  rub  gently  with  a  clean 
clotb.    Cannot  injure  texture  or  color 

For  Safety's  Sake-Demand 


Cleaning  Fluid 

Cleans  Feathers  and  Aigrettes 

I'our   Cnrbona  into  a  shallow  dish,  dip   feather  until 
clean     Ready  to  wear  in  an  instant. 

Cannot  Burn  or  Explode 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Cleans  Furniture  Upholstery 

Wet  a  cleao  cloth  with  Carbona  and  rub  the  soiled 
•put  gently     All  materials. 


For  Safety's  Sake-Demand 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Cleans  Babies'  White  Kid  Shoes 

Wet    a    cleao    doth  with   Cnrbona    and  rub   gently 
until  cleaned     Rend;  to  wear  at  once. 


. 
Cannot  Burn  or  Explode 


Cleaning  Fluid 

Cleans  Lace  Trimmings 

Pour  Carbona  into  a  shallow  di»h  ,  dip  lace  until 
clean.    Ready  to  wear  in  an  instant. 

For  Safety's   Sake-Demand 

GVRPQKA 

Cleaning  Fluid 

Cleans  Cloth  Shoe  Tops 

Rub  gently  with  Carbona  until  cleaned.    Ready 
to  wear  in  an  instant, 

Cannot  Burn  or  Explode 


Cleaning  Fluid 


Cleans  Silk  and  Velvet  Ribbons 

Wet  a  clean  cloth  with  Carbona  ;   rub  gently 

Ready  to  wear  in  an  instant. 

15c.  35c,  60t  &  $1  Bottles.  All  Druggist* 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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